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To  the  BooQ'd  of  Pvhlic  Ivstrvction 

of  the  Oity  of  Albany : 
Gentlemen, —In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  by-laws,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  present  to 

the  Board  the  accompanying  draft  of  their  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  affairs  and  condition  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  to  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.   W.  COLE, 

SupL  of  Schools  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Sept.  1,  1879. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  tJie  Common  Council 

of  the  City  of  Albany : 

Qextlemen  :  The  Board  of  Public  Instruction  herewith 
presents  its  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

New  Buildings. 

Two  new  school  buildings,  whose  construction  began  in 
March,  1878,  were  completed  and  opened  for  school  pur- 
I)oses  on  the  1st  of  October  following. 

One  of  these  buildings.  No.  25,  constitutes  a  new  school ; 
the  other.  No.  17,  was  erected  on  the  lot  occupied  by  the 
old  school. 

'  School  No.  25  is  a  sightly  brick  building,  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  high  basement.  It  is  located  on  Morton 
street,  between  Hawk  and  Swan  streets.  This  site  was 
selected  to  accommodate  a  rapidly  growing  section,  and  to 
relieve  the  over-crowded  primary  departments  of  Schools 
Nos.  14  and  24.  Both  of  t^ese  objects  have  been  fully 
accomplished. 

There  are  eight  school  rooms  in  this  building,  each  afford- 
ing seats  for  56  pupils,  giving  a  total  seating  of  448.  The 
basement  is  well  lighted  and  dry,  affording  ample  play  room 
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dnring  inolement  weather.  The  yards  are  well  paved  with 
brick,  and  are  large  enough  to  give  free  recreation  room  to 
a  full  complement  of  pupils.  Three  hundred  fifty-six  pupils 
were  in  attendance  at  this  school  during  the  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  one  hundred  seventy-seven.  This 
building  will  furnish  educational  facilities  for  its  immediate 
neighborhood  for  some  years. 

The  total  cost  of  this  school  house,  including  the  lot,  was 
$20,874.05. 

The  other  building,  No.  17,  was  erected  on  the  lot  on  the 
comer  of  Second  avenue  and  Stephen  street,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  old  building. 

School  No.  17  is  similar  in  plan  to  No.  26,  containing 
eight  school  rooms  and  accommodating  448  pupils. 

The  registered  attendance  during  the  year  was  six  hun- 
dred fifty ;  the  average  attendance  three  hundred  eighty- 
seven. 

The  cost  of  this  school  house  was  $14,428.14.  The  lot 
was  already  the  property  of  the  city. 

Both  of  these  buildings  are  pronounced  to  be  admirable 
in  arrangement  and  of  excellent  construction.  Architectur- 
ally they  are  ornaments  to  their  localities,  though  simple  in 
style.  The  strictest  economy  commensurate  with  the  re- 
quirements of  coQvenience  and  usefulness  was  exercised  in 
their  construction.  It  is  believed  that  full  value  has  been 
obtained  for  every  dollar  expended. 

School  No.  20,  on  Mohawk  street,  in  the  populous  and 
growing  suburb  known  as  North  Albany,  has  been  over- 
crowded, especially  in  the  Primary  grades,  for  several 
years.  The  building,  which  was  inherited  by  the  city  when 
its  boundaries  were  enlarged  in  1870,  is  badly  situated  and 
inconvenient  in  arrangement.  It  no  longer  furnishes  the 
facilities  for  instruction  to  which  the  people  of  its  vicinity 
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are  entitled.  In  view  of  these  facts  this  Board  has  pur- 
chased a  well  located  and  ample  lot,  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  suitable  building  during  the  coming  year. 

The  lot  is  situated  on  the  north-west  comer  of  North  Pearl 
and  North  Second  streets.  Its  dimensions  are  125  feet  front 
by  100  feet  deep.    The  cost  of  this  lo\  was  $2,000. 

For  full  information  as  to  the  condition  of  our  schools  in 
resx)ect  to  scholarship,  discipline,  etc.,  your  attention  is 
called  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
reports  of  Committees  on  Examinations,  High  School,  Even- 
ing Schools,  and  Course  of  Study,  and  the  report  of  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  printed  herewith. 

Statistics. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  detail  for  the  year. 


CASH  BMFI^  m  EIFDIIIITDIKS 


JFor  the  ITeour  EndxTig  ^ixgixst  31st,  1879. 


Receipts. 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1, 1878 %  85,883  00 

Raised  by  tax 137,992  00 

State  apportionment >. 47,709  84 

Prom  literature  fund,  etc.,  for  High  School. . .  2,332  19 

Prom  non-resident  pupils 856  50 

Prom  sales  of  drawing  books,  pencils  and  rub- 
bers    9  90 

From  sale  of  old  desks 174  60 

From  High  School  pupils,  use  of  books,  etc. .  1,162  67 

$276,119  60 
Expenditures. 

Teachei-s'  salaries $139,364  10 

Text-books  and  stationery 3,139  77 

School  apparatus 22  90 

Repairs 8,074  69 

School  furniture 279  62 

Heaters  and  stoves   1,923  20 

Fuel 6,536  24 

Janitors,    cleaning   school-houses, 

etc 6,620  28 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1,998  08 

Salary  of  Sup't  and  Secretary  ....  2,QO0  00 

Supplies 2,009  57 

Canied  fomard, , ,$170,968  41 
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Brought  forward $170,968  41 

Blank  books,  printing  and  adver- 
tising    1,919  72 

Alterations  of  school-houses 6,782  67 

Salary  of  Sux)erintendent  of  build- 
ings   1,500  00 

Library 879  80 

Evening  schools 2,011  25 

Rent  of  lot  for  use  of  School  No.  5.  190  00 

Rent  of  house  for  use  of  School 

No.  17 20  83 

Rent  of  house  for  use  of  School 

No.  20 192  00 

School-house,  No.  17 7,508  95 

Purchase  of  lot  for  School-house 

No.  20 2,000  00 

School-house,  No.  25 8,493  81 

Cash  balance  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1879.  74,662  26 


$276,119  60 


EIFENDirnSIS  IH  DEM. 


School  No.  1  — Julia  M.  Janes,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries   $3,282  86 

Repairs 312  99 

Text-books  and  stationery   36  37 

Heaters  and  stoves 8  88 

Fuel    101  12 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires  and  sun- 
dries     150  00 

Supplies    49  22 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

School  furniture 10  50 

$3,952  94 


School  No.  2. — Lewis  H.  Rockwell,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,263  76 

Repairs 338  99 

Text-books  and  stationery 50  74 

Heaters  and  stoves 6  65 

Fuel 113  81 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 150  00 

Supplies 48  90 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

$4,973  86 
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School  No.  8.— Mabtha  McPabland,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries   $2,154  23 

Repairs 113  87 

Text-books  and  stationery  33  42 

Heaters  and  stoves 4  10 

Fnel    84  13 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  lires,  etc 125  00 

SnppUes    17  44 

Miscellaneous  exj)ense8 1  00 

School  fomiture 9  00 

$2,542  19 


School  No.  4.— Arkthusa  A.  Vance,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries   $2,177  97 

Repairs 241  87 

Text-books  and  stationery  22  18 

Heaters  and  stoves 38  72 

Fuel    90  60 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 125  00 

SnppUes    24  11 

Miscellaneous  exx)enses 1  00 

-^^^^^— a^a^-^i*  .^_^^__ 

$2,721  45 

School  No.  5. — John  A.  Howe,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,323  76 

Repairs 184  96 

Text-books  and  stationery 44  17 

Heaters  and  stoves 31  89 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 150  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 2  75 

Supplies 32  76 

Fuel 63  87 

Rent  of  vacant  lot 190  00 


$5,024  14 
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School  No.  6 — ^Almon  Holland,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $8,049  45 

Repairs. 371  59 

Text-books  and  stationery 69  50 

Heaters  and  stoves 415  43 

Fuel 241  68 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 275  00 

Supplies 104  06 

Miscellaneous  exi)enses 6  00 

$9,532  71 


School  No.  7. — William  L.  Martin,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,208  39 

Repairs 635  33 

Text-books  and  stationery 113  42 

Heaters  and  stoves 12  00 

Fuel 86  86 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 150  00 

Supplies. . .  / 83  07 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

School  furniture 9  00 

$5,199  06 


School  No.  8.— John  E.  Sherwood,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,747  50 

Repairs 177  21 

Text-books  and  stationery 47  77 

Heaters  and  stoves 1X7  62 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 150  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 19  50 

Supplies 46  64 

Fuel 150  66 

School  Furniture 10  00 

$5,466  79 
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School  No.  0.— Jennie  Simpson,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries   12,127  81 

Bepairs 186  38 

Text-books  and  stationery  22  71 

Heaters  and  stoves 68  76 

Fuel    76  61 

Cleaning. school-house,  making  fires,  etc 160  00 

Supplies    16  83 

Miscellaneous  expenses    1  00 

12,687  40 

« 

School  No.  10. — Oeoboe  H.  Benjamin,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries   $i,7BQ  62 

Repairs 106  60 

Text-books  and  stationery  66  82 

Heaters  and  stoves. , 14  71 

Fuel    126  29 

Cleaning  school-honsei  making  fires,  etc 160  00 

Supplies    , 41  66 

Miscellaneous  expenseii    1  00 

$6,262  40 


School  No.  11.— J,  H.  Oilbsbt,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $8,221  76 

Repairs 204  16 

Text-books  and  stationery 60  68 

Heaters  and  stoves 160  21 

Piiel    846  01 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 281  16 

Miscellaneous  expenses 8  00 

BuppUM    1 1  •  1 1 1  f  1 1 1  *  *  I  *  f  *  f  *  f  f  f  f  • « « « « f  *  •  *  •  *  *  •'■^  ™ 

$9,889  70 
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School  No.  12. — ^E.  E.  Packer,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries   .        |8,449  65 

Repairs 1,114  30 

Text-books  and  stationery 173  28 

Heaters  and  stoves '..  96  67 

Fuel 327  88 

Cleaning  school-lionse,  making  fires,  etc 300  00 

Supplies    ; 85  61 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

$10,648  2d 

School  No.  13.— P.  H.  McQuade,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries  $7,001  84 

Repairs 384  97 

Text-books  and  stationery  60  62 

Heaters  and  stoves  144  72 

Fuel 236  74 

Cleaning  school-liouse,  making  fires,  etc 260  00 

Supplies 133  43 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

School  furniture 27  12 

$8,190  34 


School  No.  14 — J.  L.  Bothwell,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $11,100  10 

Repairs 414  85 

Text-books  and  stationery 44  64 

Heaters  and  stoves 34  41 

Fuel 282  24 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 300  00 

Supplies 112  98 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

School  furniture. .,....,,. 70  00 

$12,860  69 
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School  No.  16.— Levi  Cass,  Principal. 

"teachers'  salaries $10,126  62 

Bepairs 298  29 

Text-books  and  stationery. 123  94 

Heaters  and  stoves 9  16 

Fuel 488  56 

Cleaning  school-honse,  making  fires,  etc 840  00 

Supplies 161  06 

Miscellaneous  expenses 34  76 

$12,071  36 


School  No.  16.— Eleanob  P.  Dicksok,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries , $1,040  91 

Repairs 340  66 

Text-books  and  stationery 23  90 

Heaters  and  stoves 16  60 

Fuel 46  47 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 100  00 

Supplies 22  94 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

$1,592  28 

School  No.  17.— Chaises  A.  White,  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries   $4,286  42 

Repairs 41  66 

Text-books  and  stationery  96  76 

Fuel    ,  400  96 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 246  67 

SuppUes    187  81 

Miscellaneous  exi)ense8 8  60 

Bent  of  building  on  Benjamin  street 20  83 

$6,289  61 
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School  No.  18.— Josephkne  Clement,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries   $1,096  67 

Repairs 61  36 

Text-books  and  stationery  22  34 

Heaters  and  stoves 34  33 

Fuel    63  32 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 100  00 

Supplies    29  16 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

•  $1,408  07 


School  No.  19. — Mary  A.  Simpson,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $1,613  41 

Repairs 118  64 

Text-books  and  stationery 36  04 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 70  84 

Supplies 34  64 

Heaters  and  stoves 9  36 

Fuel 63  83 

$1,946  75 


School  No.  20.— E.  H.  Torrey,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries   $3,497  44 

Repairs 299  31 

Text-books  and  stationery 136  53 

Heaters  and  stoves 19  95 

Fuel 134  49 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 196  20 

Supplies 90  16 

Bwtof  ftdOition,,,,,,,., /,,,,,,,,, 192  oo 

$4,666  08 
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School  No.  21.— A.  P.  Okdebdonk,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $7,606  74 

Repairs 221  96 

Text-books  and  stationery. 88  87 

Heaters  and  stoves 874  39 

Fuel 469  82 

Cleaning  Bchool-honse,  making  fires,  etc 296  83 

Snpplies 138  68 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

$9,086  29 
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School  No.  22.— Jennie  A.  Utter,  Principal. 

Teachers'  Salaries $4,  028  11 

Repairs 228  91 

Text-books  and  stationery 68  79 

Heaters  and  stoves 21  20 

Fuel 210  29 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 246  84 

Snpplies 66  20 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

$4,846  34 

School  No.  23.— Lizzie  McCabty,  Principal. 

Teachers'  Salaries $2,166  08 

Repairs 900  79 

Text-books  and  stationery 39  16 

Heaters  and  stoves 107  27 

Fuel 86  82 

Cleaning  school-house,  mrking  fires,  etc 100  fK) 

Supplies 67  63 

^liscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

$8,467  64 
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School  No.  24.— Jennie  Hepinstall,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $6,638  40 

Repairs 403  46 

Text-books  and  stationery 84  70 

Heaters  and  stoves 118  96 

Pnel 246  72 

Cleaning  school-honse,  making  fires,  etc 260  00 

Supplies • . .  • 46  88 

Miscellaneous  expenses 7  26 

$7,794  76 


School  No.  26.— Maby  L.  Hotaliko,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $2,078  32 

Repairs 66  60 

Text-books  and  stationery 76  22 

Heaters  and  stoves 14  67 

Fuel 346  17 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 216  00 

Supplies 193  60 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1  00 

$2,990  68 


High  School.— John  E.  Bradley,  Principal. 

Teachers'  s61aries $17,937  00 

Repairs 364  86 

Text-books  and  stationery 1,274  91 

Heaters  and  stoves 63  47 

School  apparatus 22  96 

School  furniture 144  OO 

Fuel ; 664  43 

Cleaning,  making  fires  and  janitor's  salary ....  1,244  76 

Miscellaneous  expenses 677  26 

Carried  forward $22,283  62 
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Brought  forward   $22,283  62 

Supplies 132  80 

Blank  books,  printing  and  advertising 680  81 

$22,997  23 
Credit 

Amount  received  from  Literature 
fund  through  the  Regents  of  the 
University $2,332  19 

Amount  received  from  pupils  for 
use  of  books,  etc 1,162  67 

Amount  received  for  tuition  of  non- 
resident pupils 397  60 

3,892  36 

Net  expenses  of  High  School $19,104  87 


Office  of  the  Boabd. 

Salary  of  superintendent  and  secretary $2,000  00 

Blank  books,  printing  and  advertising 1,338  91 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  medals,  etc 1,323  08 

Repairs 146  26 

Supplies    69  72 

Text-books  and  stationery  . , 126  82 

Cleaning,  making  fires,  etc » 9  00 

$6,003  78 

Evening  Schools. 

Teachers'  and  janitors'  salaries $1,872  00 

Text-books  and  stationery 18  71 

Gas,  etc 139  26 

Supplies  ..,,.••• f 16  06 

$2,046  02 
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MlS0£L3^ANS0US. 

Salary  of  8ax)6rintend6nt  of  rejiairs  and  clerk 

fthire $1,600  00 

Salary  of  mnaic  teacher  1,486  00 

Salary  of  teacher  <rf  dxamng 1,000  00 

Library  of  the  schools  (scdary,  |B00 ;  printing 

and  books,  1379.80)   /. 879  80 

$4,864  80 

School  Buildings. 

School-honse  No.  17 $7,608  96 

School-house  No.  20,  by  purchase  of  lot 2,000  00 

School-house  No.  26 8,493  81 

$17,902  76 

Altebatioks  of  Sohool-housbs. 

High  School $431  14 

School-house,  No.  11  1,020  66 

School-house,  No.  12 1,140  00 

School-house,  No.  13 1,846  64 

School-house,  No.  16 1,344  23 

$6,782  67 

Rkoapitulation. 
I>ebU. 

To  cash  on  hand  September  1,  1878 $85,883  00 

To  receipts , . . .  100,236  60 

To  snpplies  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  September  1, 

1878 738  38 

To  text-books  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  September 

1,  1878 * S74  16 

$277,232  14 
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•   •   •  Credits  •  • 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    1 |d,052  04 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    2 4,978  86 

By  expanses  of  School  No.    3 2,542  19 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    4 2,721  45 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    5 5,024  14 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    6 9,532  71 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    7 5,199  06 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    8 5,466  79 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    9 2,587  49 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  10 5,252  40 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  11 9,389  70 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  12 10,548  29 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  13 8,190  34 

"By  expenses  of  School  No.  14 12,360  52 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  16 12,071  36 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  16 1,692  28 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  17 ,  6,289  61 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  18 1,408  07 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  19 1,946  76 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  20 4,666  08 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  21 9,086  29 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  22 .*  4,845  34 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  23 3,467  64 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  24 7,794  76 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  25 2,990  68 

By  expenses  of  High  School, .    22,997  22 

By  expenses  of  Evening  Schools 2,046  02 

By  expenses  of  office,  etc 6,003  78 

By  salary  of  snperintendent  of  buildings 1,600  00 

By  salary  of  music  teacher 1,485  00 

By  salary  of  teacher  of  drawing 1,000  00 

By  library  of  the  public  schools 879  80 

By  school-house  No.  17 7,508  95 

By  school-house  No.  20 2,000  00 

By  school-house  No.  25 8,493  81 

By  alterations  to  school-houses 5,782  57 

By  sale  of  drawing  books,  etc 9  90 

Carried  forward 1201,607  68 
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Brought  forward t201,507  68 

By  text-books  on  hand  Aagast  31,  1870,  as  per  inven- 
tory   454  92 

By  supplies  on  hand  August  31,  1870,  as  per  inventory  617  28 

By  cash  on  hand  August  31,  1879 74,652  26 

t277,232  14 


Cost  of  Tuition  pbb  Pupil, 

Based  on  Teachers^  salaries  and  registered  number t  9  52 

^^  **  ^  average  number  belonging. .   13  99 

**  Total  expenditure  and  registered  number 13  84 

"  **  "  average  number  belonging. .  20  21 
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LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL. 


BfttoMted 
Talneoflot 


E^le  street  cor.  Steuben  and  Columbia  atreeta, 

810  South  Pearl  ttreet 

318  State  street 

7  Van  Tromp  street ^ 

65  Union  street 

1 73  North  Pearl  street 

106  Second  street 

56  Canal  street 

157  Madison  avenue 

Comer  South  Ferry  and  Dallius  streets 

183  Washington  avenue 

400  Madison  avenue 

Comer  Washington  avenue  and  Robin  street.  • 

Corner  Broadway  and  Lawrence  street 

70  Trinitv  place  

Comer  Herkimer  and  Franklin  streets    

308  Hudson  avenue 

Comer  Second  avenue  and  Stephen  street 

Madison  avenue  comer  of  Western  avenue. . . . 

54  Canal  street 

Mohawk  street.  North  Albany 

668  Clinton  avenue 

Second  street  west  of  Lexington  ave 

140  Second  street 

417  Madison  avenue 

Morton  street  between  Hawk  and  Swan  streets, 


980,000 

8,000 

13,000 

8,000 

1,000 

8,000 

7,000 

1,000 

7,000 

3,000 

13,000 

13,000 

10,000 

8,000 

6.000 

17,000 

3,000 

8,000 

3,600 

1,000 

350 

6,000 

4,000 

3,000 

8,000 

8,000 


9166,350 


Total  value  of  lots 

Total  value  of  buildings 

Total  value  of  buildings  and  lots 


SstiiDatad 

value  of 

bnildfngi. 


9180,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

lorooo 

10.000 

85,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

40,000 

85,000 

85,000 

85,000 

60,000 

8,000 

15,000 

8,500 

4,000 

6,000 

80,000 

34.000 

4,000 

85,000 

30,000 


9608,500 


9166,350 
608,500 


9760,750 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 


lleaalttoo  em  ^suiimattess. 


Albany,  May  19,  1879. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  Committee  on  Examinations  respectfully  submit  their 
annual  report  respecting  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
schools. 

They  would  represent  to  the  Board,  as  their  belief,  in 
view  of  the  results  of  the  various  examinations,  both  oral 
and  written,  which  have  been  held  in  all  the  schools,  that 
they  are,  as  a  whole,  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  that  the 
teachers  are  faithful,  competent,  and  successful  in  their 
work;  and  the  scholars  are  under  good  discipline,  and 
making  satisfactory  progress. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  an  oral  ex- 
amination of  all  the  schools  was  made  at  the  usual  time, 
and  written  examinations  have  also  been  held  in  all  the  de- 
partments, the  results  of  which  will  be  recorded  in  his 
annual  report. 

The  new  schools  of  the  city,  which  have  all  been  built  on 
the  principle  of  small  rooms  with  only  a  single  teacher,  are 
so  manifestly  superior  to  the  old  plan  of  large  study  rooms 
with  recitation  rooms  attached,  that  the  Board  has  wisely 
determined  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  greatest  practica 
ble  extent  by  the  alteration  of  such  of  the  older  schools  as 
are  susceptible  of  it.    By  the  end  of  this  year,  fourteen  of 
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the  schools  will  be  wholly  divided  into  single  rooms,  two 
partially  divided,  leaving  nine  working  under  the  old  plan. 
It  is  i)ossible  that  some  of  these  may  be  altered  without 
great  expense,  and  your  committee  recommend  that  wher- 
ever this  can  be  done,  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
alteration  whenever  a  due  regard  for  economy  or  expendi- 
ture vrtll  warrant  the  undertaking. 

Eight  monthly  written  examinations  in  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  History,  and  Spelling  have  been  held  in 
the  Senior  Class  in  each  Grammar  School,  except  No.  17. 
That  school  was  excepted  because  the  new  building  was  not 
occupied  until  October,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
low  grade  of  the  classes  in  consequence  of  the  very  unfav- 
orable conditions  under  which  the  school  has  been  placed 
in  former  years,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Senior  Class  to 
take  the  same  examination  papers  as  the  other  schools. 

These  examinations,  while  objected  to  in  some  quarters 
on  account  of  the  mental  pressure  and  consequent  nervous 
excitement  occasioned  by  them  in  some  scholars,  are  believ- 
ed by  your  committee  to  have  been  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  the  schools,  not  only  as  a  stimulus  to  effort,  but 
as  a  means  of  keeping  these  departments  on  a  more  uniform 
grade. 

It  may  be  found  judicious  to  reduce  somewhat  the  num- 
ber of  these  examinations,  but  your  committee  do  not 
consider  their  entire  abandonment  to  be  a  wise  measure. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  different  schools  at  these 
monthly  examinations  will  be  found  tabulated  at  the  close 
of  this  rei)ort. 

The  teachers  in  the  several  schools  are  believed  to  be,  in 
the  main,  earnest,  faithful  and  devoted  to  their  duties,  and 
sincerely  desirous  of  doing  all  that  is  in  their  power  for  the 
welfare  of  their  pupils.  That  there  should  be  some  excep- 
tions to  this  need  not  be  surprising,  when  the  large  number 
of  teachers  employed  by  the  Board  is  considered.  Such 
teachers  as  do  not  come  up  to  a  fair  average  standard  of 
efficiency  should  be  dropped,  and  ne  considerations  of  mere 
sympathy  should  be  allowed  to  influence  our  action  where 
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the  retention  of  inGomx)etent  teachers  acts  to  the  detriment 
of  the  work  of  our  schools. 

In  view  of  the  detailed  report  which  the  Superintendent 
is  required  to  make  to  the  Board,  by  the  rules  and  regular 
tions,  your  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  more 
fuUy  into  particulars  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 


SCHOOLS. 

No.  of  pu- 
pils from 
whom  re- 
ports wen 
required. 

AvnAOS  OF  BlOBT  BZAXIHATIOm  Dl 

GenersJ 
average. 

Arithme- 
tic 

Gram- 
mmr. 

Geogim- 

phy. 

History. 

Spelling. 

No.     2 

No.    5 

No.    6 

No.    7 

No.    8 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.   12 

No.  18 

No.  14 

No.  15 

No.  20 

No.  21 

15 
12 
80 
12 
15 
14 
50 
17 
15 
27 
50 
5 
15 

82.1 

69.5 

79  1 

78.6 

76.9 

72.8 

81  6 

78.4 

67 

70.7 

85 

60.7 

74.9 

85  1 

76 

76.9 

88.7 

78.1 

75.3 

85.7 

76.5 

67.4 

82 

88.2 

67.7 

78.8 

90.2 
85.7 
86.7 
92.9 
83.7 
82.1 
85.2 
88.9 
78.1 
87.7 
92.4 
78.5 
82.2 

90.6 

88.5 

87.9 

90.1 

88.1 

81.4 

88.2 

98.2 

82 

87.1 

91.5 

85 

87.9 

92 

98.9 

91.8 

98  4 

91.7 

84.5 

91 

86.2 

88.6 

86.1 

98.1 

85.6 

87.6 

88 

82.7 

84.4 

87.7 

88  7 

79.2 

86.8 

88  6 

75.6 

82.7 

89 

74.5 

82.2 

GEORGE  B.  HOYT, 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH, 
A.  S.  DRAPER. 


REPORT 

OF  THX 

Committee  on  Examinations  on  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 

Public  Schools. 


Albany,  June  26, 1879. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  Committee  on  Examinations  wonld  respectfully  report 
that  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  public  schools  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  June  26,  and  was  attended  by  the  usual 
unmense  throng  of  interested  parents  and  friends  of  the 
pupils.  The  need  of  a  public  hall  of  much  greater  seating 
capacity  than  any  we  now  have  in  the  city  is  always  very 
manifest  on  occasions  like  these.  The  members  of  the 
Board  are  unable  to  supply  a  quarter  of  the  tickets  for 
which  they  are  urgently  importuned.  It  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Board,  whether  some  plan  cannot 
be  devised  by  which  the  number  of  these  entertainments 
can  be  increased,  and  a  greater  number  of  the  patrons  of 
the  schools  can  be  gratified  by  attending. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  to  award,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  public 
schools,  gold  medals  to  those  pupils  who  were  most  profi- 
cient in  the  principal  studies  pursued  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Last  year,  however,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
discontinue  this  award,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
bestowal  of  a  limited  number  of  diplomas  on  those  scholars 
of  the  graduating  class  who  have  stood  the  highest  during 
the  year,  and  also  in  the  examination  for  admittance  to  the 
High  School,  and  whose  conduct  through  the  year  has  been 
commendable. 

This  change  of  system  having  been  found  to  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  schools,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  by 
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the  Board  to  continue  the  practice,  and  the  committee 
therefore  award  diplomas  to  the  following  scholars : 

Diplomas  were  awarded  for  high  general  scholarship  and 
good  conduct  to  twenty-nine  scholars,  as  follows : 

School  No.  2,  Prank  H.  Eastman,  Willie  Beers,  John  B. 
Lansing ;  School  No.  6,  Michael  J.  Kane ;  School  No.  6, 
Peter  A.  Delaney,  Henry  C  Thompson,  Rosa  A.  Holmes, 
Joseph  G.  Umpleby ;  School  No.  7,  Thomas  J.  Corscadden ; 
School  No.  8,  Preddie  Cohen ;  School  No.  10,  Charles  A. 
Davenport ;  School  No.  11,  Hattie  E.  Wheeler,  Susie  K. 
Witbeck,  John  Ostrander,  Maud  Stauring,  Belle  Kirchner ; 
School  No.  12,  Harry  Boughton ;  School  No.  13,  Nellie 
Miller,  Nelson  W.  Chamberlain  ;  School  No.  14,  Grace  .E. 
Williams,  Walter  H.  Waygood,  William  Hanauer ;  School 
No.  15,  Fred.  Jennings,  Charles  Coonley,  James  White, 
Jarvis  Ingraham,  Jennie  Sanders,  Harry  Smith ;  School 
No.  21,  Helen  Long. 

GEORGE  B.  HOYT, 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH, 
A.  S.  DRAPER, 
L.  T.  MORRILL. 


EumATioN  m  Tsicnes'  cMMCAm 


September,  1878. 


ARITHMETIC. 

First  Paper. 

1.  Greatest  common  divisor  of  887,  1134,  1347. 

2.  Least  common  maltiple  of  141,  235,  329. 

3.  Reduce  i9f  to  a  simple  fraction. 

^  Simplify  (^,,^  +  ^)^^_j 

6.  Square  .011.  Square  9.9.  Subtract  from  the  sum  of 
their  squares  the  third  power  of  .25. 

6.  Divide  the  second  i)ower  of  8.04  by  the  third  power 
of  .19. 

7.  What  is  the  value  in  denominational  integers  of  .73126 
ofa£? 

8.  At  6.75  a  cord,  what  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  160 
yd.  long,  5  ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide  ? 

9.  If  sound  moves  1120  ft.  in  a  second,  in  how  many  sec- 
onds will  a  thunder  clap  be  heard  from  a  cloud  2  mi.  160 
rods  distant  i 

10.  How  many  angles  of  2^  51'  25|"  each,  will  exactly  fill 
the  space  of  two  right  angles  1 

11.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  31b.  5oz.  6pwt.  at  621  cents 
an  oz. } 

12.  Find  the  sum  of  .75  wk.,  .2h.,  .54m.,  .9  day  and  .8  of 
a  leap  year. 

13.  If  the  consequent  be  i  and  the  ratio  f ,  what  is  the 
antecedent  ? 

6 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Second  Paper. 

1.  If  $100  gain  $10  in  one  year,  what  sum  will  gain  $10 
in  9  mos.  1 

2.  If  6  men  receive  $400  for  12  weeks'  work,  what  will 
16  men  receive  for  20  weeks'  work  ?  Solve  by  analysis  and 
give  process. 

3.  If  49  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  130  days  of  8  hours 
each,  how  many  hours  a  day  must  196  men  work  to  do  as 
much  in  26  days  ?    Solve  by  compound  proportion, 

4.  How  far  will  a  locomotive  run  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
if  it  goes  at  the  rate  of  2  miles,  30rd.,  6yds.  in  3min.  45sec.  ? 

6.  A  rectangular  court  300ft.  long  by  200ft.  wide  has  a 
walk  20ft.  wide  cut  off  from  it  on  every  side.  What  ratio 
will  the  area  of  the  walk  bear  to  that  of  the  court  as  it  was 
before  the  walk  waa  cut  off  from  it  i 

6.  How  far  is  it  from  one  of  the  lower  comers  of  a  cubical 
box,  measuring  6ft.  on  each  side,  to  the  farthest  upper  cor- 
ner of  the  box? 

7.  What  sum  must  be  placed  at  interest  at  6  per  cent  to 
amount  in  16  mos,  to  $1674 1 

8.  If  6  per  cent  be  lost  by  selling  an  article  at  $2.18^,  what 
will  be  the  gain  or  loss  if  it  be  sold  at  $2.53 } 

9.  What  rate  of  interest  wiU  a  6  per  cent  manufacturing 
stock  yield,  if  I  buy  it  at  80  ? 

10.  A  man  took  from  a  bank  $393  which  was  1^  per 
cent  of  what  he  had  deposited ;  how  much  then  remained  t 

11.  The  following  sums  are  invested :  $36000  at  4  per  cent ; 
$126,000  at  ^  per  cent ;  $40,000  at  3i  per  cent  and  $66,000 
at  3  i)er  cent.  Calculate  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the 
whole  amount  invested. 
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GRAMMAR. 
Mrst  Paper. 

1-7.  Give  the  plurals  of  cargOy  dictum^  hea%  potcUoj 
cheniby  basiSj  nebtUa. 

8-10.  Give  the  gender  of  larrib^  witch,  catUe. 

11-13.  Give  an  example  of  a  demonstrativej  an  indefinite^ 
and  a  distrHmtive  adjective  pronoun. 

14-17.  Give  the  present  and  past  tenses,  present  and  past 
partciples  of  bereave^  mislead^  flee^  shear, 

18.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

19-21.  Construct  adverbs  from  the  following  root-words  : 
beaviy^  science^  man. 

22-24.  Give  the  possessive  plural  form  of  th/)Uy  man^  lady. 

25.  How  are  adjectives  to  be  distinguished  from  adverbs  f 

26-29.  Define  the  grammatical  terms  svijecty  predicate^ 
mood^  syntax. 

90.  Give  an  example  of  an  adjective  derived  from  a 
proper  noun. 

Correct  the  syntax  of  the  following  sentences,  if  in  your 
opinion  they  need  correction,  and  give  the  rule  or  reason 
for  the  correction. 

81.  What  have  become  of  our  friends }  . « 

32.  In  Alaska  the  winters  are  long  and  the  cold  intense. 

83.  Not  less  than  twenty  dictionaries  of  the  English  lan- 
guage have  been  published. 

34.  A  man,  ^.oman,  and  infant  were  riding  in  the  cars. 

36.  The  poor  girl  still  coughs  considerable. 

36.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  bill  passing  the  House. 

37.  The  insult  was  offered  to  my  friend,  he  who  I  loved 
as  a  brother. 

38.  Who  should  I  meet  the  other  day  but  he. 

39.  They  believed  it  to  be  me. 

40.  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves. 

41.  He  is  more  bold  and  not  so  wise  as  his  companion. 
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42.  Homer  had  the  greatest  invention  of  any  writer  what- 
ever. 

43.  These  verses  were  written  by  a  yonng  man  who  has 
long  lain  in  the  grave  for  his  own  amusement. 

44.  If  I  were  in  his  i)osition  £  would  not  have  gone. 

46.  These  flowers  smell  very  sweet  and  look  very  beau- 
tiful. 

46.  In  Edward  the  thh*d,  King  of  England's  time. 

47.  Mankind  act  oftener  from  caprice  than  reason. 

48.  ^'Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fullness  thereof;   the 
world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.*' 


GRAMMAR. 
Second  Paper. 

EXERCISES. 

Certain  it  is  tJuU  pomp  chiefly  waits  upon  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  life :  wTiai  lies  between  may  either  raise  a 
sigh  or  wake  a  laugh,  for  it  mostly  partakes  of  the  little- 
ness of  one  and  the  sadness  of  the  other.  The  monuments 
of  Tnan^  s  blessedness  and  of  man's  wretchedness  lie  side  by 
side :  we  cannot  look  for  the  one  without  discovering  the 
other.  The  echo  of  joy  is  the  Tnoan  of  desx)air,  and  the  cry 
of  anguish  is  stifled  in  rejoicing.  To  maJce  a  monarch, 
there  must  be  slaves,  and  that  one  may  triumph^  many 
must  be  weak. 

Analyze  thoroughly  the  first  sentence  in  above  e:s[ercise. 
For  a  perfect  analysis  twenty  credits  will  be  given. 

Parse  the  words  italicized.  Two  credits  will  be  given  for 
each  word  correctly  parsed :  one  for  part  of  speech  and 
modifications,  prox>erties  or  accidents,  and  one  for  syntax. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  comx)Ose  Danish  America  ? 

2.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ? 

3.  In  what  province  of  Canada  is  Montreal  ? 

4.  In  what  province  of  Canada  is  Toronto  ? 

5-7.  By  what  three  mountain  systems  is  the  U.  S.  crossed  ? 

8.  What  two  of  the  U.  S  border  on  Meidco  1 

9.  What  river  divides  Oregon  from  Washington  Terri- 
tory ? 

10-12.  Name  three  principal  agricultural  exports  of  the 
U.  S. 

13-17.  Name  the  capitals  of  Virginia,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts  and  California  ? 

18-29.  Name  the  countries  composing  South  America  ? 

30.  Which  of  these  is  an  Empire  ? 

31.  Name  the  largest  city  of  South  America? 
32-35.  Bound  Europe  minutely,  (four  credits.) 
36-37.  Natoe  the  two  largest  rivers  of  Europe. 
38-39.  Into  what  do  they  iiow  ? 

40.  What  peninsula  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Baltic  sea  and  Gulf  of  Bothnia  ? 

41.  Between  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas? 
42-43.  Name  the  two  largest  islands  of  Europe. 

44-46.  Name  three  important  mountain  chains  of  Europe. 
47-49.  Name  the  three  largest  countries  of  Asia. 

50.  Name  the  principal  mountain  chain  of  Asia. 

51,  What  is  the  largest  island  of  Africa  ? 
62.  What  is  the  largest  city  of  Africa  ? 

53.  What  country  has  the  most  extensive  commerce  in 
the  world  ? 

54.  What  grand  division  has  the  greatest  population  t 
55-60.  What  and  where  are  Hecla,  Trieste  and  Tunis ! 
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SPELLING. 


1.  glutinous. 

2.  plebeian. 

3.  eradicate. 

4.  politician. 

5.  complaisance. 

6.  audible. 

7.  hypocrisy. 

8.  orifice. 

9.  dilatory. 

10.  discernible. 

11.  prodigal. 

12.  testimonial. 

13.  repetition. 

14.  precedent. 

15.  vicissitude. 

16.  synagogue. 

17.  convalescence. 

18.  myriad. 

19.  spherical. 

20.  correspondence. 

21.  witticism. 

22.  crystalline. 

23.  sepulchral. 

24.  aboriginal. 
26.  parricide. 


22.  superficies. 

27.  perspicuity. 

28.  rhapsody. 

29.  auxiliary. 
80.  putrefaction. 

31.  pyrotechnics. 

32.  catechumen. 

33.  harlequin. 

34.  scintillation. 

35.  buccaneer. 

36.  ratiocination. 

37.  crucible. 

38.  periphery. 

39.  capuchin. 

40.  field-marshal. 

41.  septuagenarian. 

42.  cartilage. 

43.  homogeneous. 

44.  sacerdotal. 

45.  phosphorescence. 

46.  Madeira. 

47.  Euphrates. 

48.  Poughkeepsie. 

49.  Schenectady. 

50.  Mississippi. 


DEFINITIONS. 


1.  Definite. 

2.  Vague. 

3.  Opaque. 

4.  Cylinder. 

5.  Ostentation. 


11.  Chimerical. 

12.  Potential. 

13.  Illusion. 

14.  Omnivorous. 

15.  Homogeneous. 
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6.  Incendiary.  16.  Symmetry. 

7.  Analogous.  17.  Subterranean. 

8.  Financier.  18.  Edible. 

9.  Dereliction.  19.  Zephyr. 

10.  Nutritious.  20.  Frontispiece. 


ALGEBRA.      ' 

1.  Multiply  5  a«  J— 3  rc^  2/«  by  6  a»  6»— 4  a?«  4*. 

2.  2-»  — what? 

3.  What  is  elimination  ? 

4.  Name  three  methods  of  elimination,  and  describe  one 
of  them. 

6a?       3a:  — 19  4a?  — 12 

6. —  10 Solve  and  verify  the 

8  7  3  ^ 

value  of  a:. 

6.  What  is  an  equation  ?  What  transformation  can  be 
made  in  equations  ? 

7.  Write  an  arithmetical  series  of  five  terms. 

8.  Write  a  geometrical  series  of  five  terms, 

9.  A  and  B  have  each  a  certain  sum  of  money.  A  says 
to  B,  give  me  $20  of  your  money  and  I  will  have  four  times 
as  much  as  you.  B  says  to  A,  give  me  $20  of  your  money 
and  I  will  have  1^  times  as  much  as  you.  How  much  has 
each? 

10.  A  number  consists  of  three  digits,  the  sum  of  the 
digits  being  11.  The  units  digit  is  twice  the  hundreds  digit. 
If  198  be  added  to  the  number  the  order  of  the  digits  will 
be  reversed.     What  is  the  number  ? 
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GEOMETRY. 

1.  What  fa;  a  proposition  ? 

2.  What  in  a  Corollary  i 

3.  Bisect  a  given  line. 

4.  What  in  an  inscribed  angle  ? 

6,  Are  the  two. walls  of  a  building  which  are  carried  up 
by  the  i>lunib  line  exactly  parallel  i    Why  * 

6.  What  in  an  arc  ? 

7.  What  i»  a  sector  ? 

8.  What  is  a  secant  ? 

»,  What  is  a  i)lane  surface  ? 

10,  Prove  that  when  an  oblique  line  meets  another 
HtrultfUi  line  forming  two  adjacent  angles,  the  sum  of  these 
HUifUtit  \h  two  right  angles. 

11,  Prove  that  two  straight  lines  which  are  parallel  to  a 
thirds  are  i>arallel  t^)  each  other. 

lU.  An  angle  formed  by  two  secants  meeting  without  a 

dr«le  in  measured  by  one-half  the  difference  of  the  inter- 

ititpUtd  arcs.     Prove. 

13,  What  is  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  heptagon  1 
U,  Wliat  is  the  altitude  of  a  triangle  ?  of  a  ^parallelogram  i 
Ifi,  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  and  included  angle  of 

one  Hiinol  to  two  sides  and  included  angle  of  the  other,  the 

triangles  are  equal.     Prove. 
10.  From  a  point  without  a  circle  draw  a  tangent  to  the 

circle. 

17.  Wlmt  relation  do  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
l>ear  to  each  other  ? 

18.  How  do  you  find  the  area  of  a  triangle  ? 
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SCIENCE. 

1 .  Describe  the  stmctare  of  the  skin,  and  give  its  uses. 

2.  Exx)lain  respiration,  and  state  the  effects  produced  by 
it  on  the  blood. 

3.  Explain  the  functions  of  the  heart. 

4.  Name  the  planets  in  their  order,  beginning  with  the 
one  nearest  the  sun. 

5.  What  planets  have  moons  ?  Give  the  number  each  has. 

6.  What  causes  the  twinkling  of  the  stars  ? 

7.  What  is  the  cause  of  weight  in  any  body  ? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  cohesion  and  gravity. 

9.  Explain  the  construction  of  a  barometer  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  operates. 

10.  Explain  the  difference  between  galvanism  and  other 
forms  of  electricity. 

11.  Of  what  is  water  composed  i 

12.  Of  what  is  atmospheric  air  composed  ? 

13.  What  causes  *'  trade-winds  i "     Explain  fully. 

14.  Why  is  Peru  rainless  ? 

16.  What  are  isothermal  lines  i 

16.  Give  the  glacial  theory  and  proof. 

17.  Name  the  principal  kinds  of  lenses,  and  state  the 
general  effect  each  kind  has  on  rays  of  light  1 

18.  Name  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum  in  order, 
banning  with  the  most  refrangible. 

19.  Name  the  Geological  periods  in  chronological  order. 

20.  What  substances  constitute  the  principal  food  of 
plants? 
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HISTORY. 

1.  From  what  sources  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
Ancient  History  ? 

2.  Name  the  nation  which  has  the  most  ancient  profane 
history. 

3.  Name  the  founder  of  its  most  renowned  dynasty  and 
the  dynastic  title. 

4.  Name  the  two  leading  states  of  ancient  Greece. 

6.  At  what  period  did  Athens  reach  the  summit  of  her 
literary  and  artistic  glory  ? 

6.  In  what  respects  did  Greece  exert  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  world  ? 

7.  Name  the  different  forms  of  government  tried  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  order  of  their  establishment. 

8.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Republic  ? 

9.  In  what  age  did  Rome  reach  the  pinnacle  of  her  glory? 

10.  State  what  a  ''/at^d"  is,  and  how  the  Feudal  System 
grew  up. 

11.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Crusades  ? 

12.  What  four  races  have  been  dominant  in  England  ? 

13.  Mention  three  noted  battles  in  which  the  French  and 
English  were  opposed  to  each  other. 

14.  Name  the  last  three  wars  in  which  the  French  were 
engaged. 

15.  What  two  Cardinals  have  enjoyed  almost  unlimited 
power  as  ministers  of  state  in  France  ? 

16.  What  territory  did  Germany  gain  as  the  result  of  her 
late  war  with  France  ? 

17.  Name  three  American  and  three   British   generals 
prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

18.  Name  three  important  battles  of  the  late  civil  war  in 
this  country  in  which  the  North  was  victorious. 

19.  Who  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

20.  How  long  did  the  Revolutionary  War  continue  ? 
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LITERATURE. 

1.  What  language  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  t 

5.  What  is  blank  terse  t 

3,  4.  Define  and  illustrate  metwphor  and  simile, 

6.  ^^God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  Mark 
the  Saxon  words  in  this  sentence  and  name  the  author. 

6.  Name  the  dramatists  contemporary  with  Shakspere. 

7.  Name  four  great  epic  poets  and  their  principal  poems. 

8.  Who  wrote  "Don  Quixote,"  and  what  object  did  the 
author  have  it  publishing  it  \ 

9-11.  Define  epic^  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry. 

12.  Name  Alexander  Pope's  choicest  i)oem. 

13.  Who  was  iBschylus  ? 

14.  Name  the  best  English  poet  of  the  19th  century. 
16-17.  Name  a  c(miedpj  a  Tiovel  and  a  poem  written  by 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

18.  Who  wrote  the  Waverly  novels,  and  how  do  they 
rank} 

19-21.  Name  three  great  English  historians,  given  the 
titles  of  their  greatest  works. 

22.  Characterize  Washington  Irving' s  style,  and  give  the 
names  of  three  of  his  works. 

23.  What  is  meant  by  **  taste"  in  composition,  and  what 
is  the  standard  of  taste  1 

24.  26.  Name  your  favorite  work  of  your  favorite  author, 
and  give  its  characteristic^  of  style. 
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MUSIC. 

1.  What  are  the  five  lines  and  four  spaces  together  called  ^ 

2.  What  letters  are  used  in  the  musical  alphabet  2 

3.  Give  the  names  of  syllables  used. 

4.  Give  the  names  and  make  drawings  of  the  five  princi- 
pal notes  used  in  writing  music. 

6.  Make  drawings  of  corresponding  rests  and  give  names. 

6.  Of  what  value  is  the  dot  placed  after  a  note  i 

7.  A  dotted  half  note  is  equal  to  how  many  sixteenths  ? 

8.  When  time  is  marked  |,  how  many  beats  to  the  mea- 
sure? 

0.  When  time  is  marked  |,  how  many  beats  to  the  mea- 
sure ? 

10.  When  time  is  marked  f,  what  ttoo  notes  of  equal 
length  will  fill  the  measure  ? 

11.  When  time  is  marked  f ,  what  one  note  will  fill  the 
measure? 

12.  How  does  a  sharp  affect  a  note  ? 

13.  How  does  a  flat  affect  a  note  ? 

14.  How  many  sharps  has  the  Key  of  G? 

15.  *'  *'  ''        "  E? 

16.  "  *'  **        ''  D? 

17.  "  "  ''        "  A? 

18.  How  many  flats  has  the  Key  of  F  ? 

19.  ''  ''         ''         ''  Aflat? 

20.  "  "         "         ''  Eflat? 


MONTHLY  EXAMINATION 


OF  'I'UIE 


"A.  "  Sentov  Class,   Q-TKLrrvrrtav  Schools, 


April,  1879. 


ARITHMETIC. 

• 

1.  By  what  number  must  7f  be  multiplied  that  the  pro- 
duct may  be  6|  ? 

2.  What  fraction  is  that,  which  being  divided  by  llf ,  the 
quotient  shall  be  6  ? 

3.  If  I  of  a  yard  cost  |  of  a  dollar,  what  will  f)^  of  a  yard 
costi 

4.  From  4  of  a  pound  Troy  take  |  oz.  Answer  in  inte- 
gers. 

6.  What  would  24  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  of  wine  cost,  at  $3.24 
per  gallon  ? 

6.  Reduce  103.4376  f)k.  to  bu.  etc. 

7.  If  3f  grains  of  gold  cost  $0.13125,  what  is  the  cost  per 
oz.  ? 

8.  If  A  can  mow  an  acre  of  ground  in  three  days  and  B 
in  2  days,  how  long  would  it  take  them  if  both  worked 
together  ? 

9.  If  twenty  men  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days, 
how  many  will  perform  another  piece  of  work  six  times  as 
great  in  one-tenth  of  the  time. 

10.  If  telegraph  posts  are  88  yd.  apart,  and  a  person  sit- 
ting at  a  car  window  sees  one  every  6  sec,  at  what  rate  i)er 
boor  is  the  train  running  ? 
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11.  If  a  grocer  sells  his  stock  at  a  profit  of  15  j)er  cent, 
what  amount  mast  he  sell  in  order  to  clear  |3600  i 

12.  A  man  pays  a  tax  of  $144.60  the  rate  being  $3.40 :  on 
what  amount  is  he  taxed  1 

13.  Bought  stocks  at  20^  aiid  sold  at  31}  paying  broker- 
age i  'per  cent  each  time :  how  many  shares  were  sold  to 
gain$330« 

14.  How  much  must  I  invest  in  6  per  cent  U.  S.  bonds  at 
111  to  have  an  annual  income  of  $2500 ) 

16.  If  I  sell  i  ota  lot  of  land  for  f  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
lot,  what  is  the  per  cent  of  profit  on  the  sale  1 

16.  How  long  will  it  take  $36.60  to  double  itself  at  7  per 
cent  simple  interest ) 

17.  What  will  78560  bricks  cost  at  $6.76  per  M  ? 

18.  A  car  load  of  lumber  for  which  I  jmd  $23.60  per  M. 
cost  me  |236 ;  how  many  feet  did  it  contain  t 

19.  A  pile  of  wood  is  110  ft.  long,  8ft.  high,  and  4ft.  wide. 
How  many  loads  are  there  in  the  pile,  counting  two  loads  to 
a  cord? 

20.  What  i)art  of  a  square  yard  is  a  strip  of  cloth  20  inches 
wide  and  30  inches  long  { 
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GRAMMAR.^ 

1.  ^^(a)  Our  popular  institations  demand  a  talent  for 
speaking^  and  create  a  taste  for  it.  (b)  Liberty  and  elo- 
quence are  united  in  all  ages,  (c)  Where  the  sovereign 
X>ower  is  found  in  the  piiblic  mind  and  the  public  hearty 
eloquence  is  the  obvious  approach  to  it.  (d)  Power  and 
honor  and  alX  that  can  attract  ardent  and  aspiring  natures, 
attend  it.  (e)  In  the  art  of  speaking  as  in  all  other  arts,  a 
just  camhination  of  those  qualities  necessary  to  the  end 
proposed  is  the  true  rule  of  taste." 

Parse  the  words  italicized  in  above  exercise.  (Two  credits 
for  each  word  correctly  parsed  ;  one  for  part  of  speech  and 
accidents,  and  one  for  syntax.) 

31.  What  is.  the  logical  subject  of  sentence  df 

32.  What  is  the  logical  predicate  of  sentence  e  t 

23.  Change  sentence  a  into  an  equivalent  sentence  having 
the  verb  passive. 

34.  Select  a  noun  in  above  exercise  having  no  plural  form. 

35-37.  Give  a  sentence  containing  what  used  as  an  mter- 
jectum^  one  in  which  it  is  used  as  an  interrogative  and  one 
in  which  it  is  used  as  a  I'elative. 

38-40.  Give  an  example  of  a  primative,  a  derivative  and  a 
compound  word. 

Correct  the  following  sentences  if  they  need  correction 
and  give  the  reason  for  the  correction.  (One  credit  for  cor- 
rection and  one  for  the  reason  or  rule. ) 

41-42.  "Every  man  and  every  child  were  lost  in  the 
wreck." 

43-44.  "He  set  for  some  time  at  the  table." 

45-46.  "Of  what  avail  is  instruction  and  example,  when 
they  are  not  improved  ?' ' 

47-48.  "Neither  history  nor  tradition  furnish  such  infor- 
mation." 

4»-^.  "  I  and  he  are  going  to  New  York." 
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GEOGRAPAY. 

I.  W  hat  country  is  the  greatest  manafacturing  country 
in  the  world  ? 

2-4.  Name  the  three  largest  cities  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  branches. 
5,  6.  Capitals  of  Chili  and  Uraguay. 

7.  In  what  country  of  Europe  is  Mont  Blanc  ? 

8.  What  large  seaport  of  France  is  on  the  Mediterranean 
Seat 

9.  10.  Name  the  two  largest  rivers  of  Europe. 

II,  12.  Capitals  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

13.  What  range  of  mountains  in  Italy  ? 

14.  What  range  separates  France  and  Spain  t 

15.  17.  Name  the  three  largest  islands  in  Euroi)e  other 
than  Great  Britain. 

18-30.*  Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  pass  in  going 
by  the  shortest  route  from  Constantinople  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  1 

31-34.  Name  four  seas  east  of  Asia. 

36,  36.  Name  the  largest  river  in  China  and  in  Siberia. 

37,  38.  Name  two  important  agricultural  productions  of 
China. 

39,  41.  Name  the  three  different  races  of  mankind  who 
inhabit  Asia. 
42-44.  Three  largest  rivers  of  Africa. 

45.  Capital  of  Egypt. 

46,  47.  What  two  capes  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Africa  ? 
48-50.  Three  groups  of  islands  west  of  Africa? 
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HISTORY. 

I.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexiccr  in  1846  ? 
2-6.  Name  four  important  battles  during  this  war. 

6-8.  Name  two  American  Generals  and  one  Mexican  Gen- 
eral who  were  most  prominent  in  this  war. 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  the  operations  of  General  Fre- 
mont? 

10.  Who  was  president  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  ? 

II,  What  was  gained  by  the  U.  S.  in  consequence  of  this 
war? 

12.  What  important  discovery  was  made  in  California  in 
1848? 

IS.  What  President  of  the  U.  S.  died  in  1850,  after  an 
administration  of  only  a  year  and  four  months  ? 

14.  What  Vice  President  thereupon  became  President  ? 

15.  What  trouble  connected  with  Slavery  arose  during 
the  administration  of  President  Pierce  ? 

16.  In  what  year  did  the  Civil  War  break  out  ? 

17.  Give  a  short  account  of  "  John  Brown's  raid." 

18.  What  was  the  first  important  engagement  in  this  war  ? 

19.  Who  was  President  during  this  war  ? 

20.  What  place  was  made  the  Capital  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  ? 
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SPELLING. 


1.  axle. 

2.  masculine. 

3.  paradise. 

4.  movable. 
6.  scarcity. 

6.  variety. 

7.  literary. 

8.  document. 

9.  ferocious. 

10.  telescope. 

11.  material. 

12.  already. 

13.  epicure. 

14.  obstacle. 

15.  catalogue. 

16.  contemptuous. 

17.  velocity. 

18.  negligence. 

19.  machinery. 

20.  officiate. 

21.  barbarity. 

22.  inclination. 

23.  miraculous. 

24.  recognize. 
26.  cathedral. 


26.  oriental. 

27.  exemplary. 

28.  oracle. 

29.  coincide. 

30.  dexterity. 

31.  hurricane. 

32.  desolation. 

33.  alliance. 

34.  fugitive. 
36.  fertilize. 

36.  dilemma. 

37.  audience. 

38.  pinnacle. 

39.  miniature. 

40.  enthusiasm. 

41.  acquittal. 

42.  venerable. 

43.  impediment. 

44.  solicit. 
46.  century. 

46.  Smyrna. 

47.  Ganges. 

48.  Amazon. 

49.  Pyrenees. 
60.  Calcutta. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF   THB 


SUPERINTEN  DENT. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  1,  1879. 

7b  the  Board  of  the  Pvblic  Instruction : 

Gentlemen, — The  following  report  of  the  condition  and 
oi)eration  of  the  schools  under  your  charge  for  the  year 
ending  August  Slst,  1879,  together  with  such  inferences  and 
su^estions  as  have  been  drawn  from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  which  make  up  the  history  of  the  year's  work, 
is  respectfully  submitted : 

Attendance. 

The  increase  in  the  attendance  on  our  schools  has  been 
steady.  The  registered  membered  number  for  the  year  was 
14,632,  or  616  greater  than  during  the  previous  year.  The 
number  belon^ng  has  averaged  10,022.  The  seating  capa- 
city is  now  11,198.  Alterations  in  Schools  Nos.  13,  11  and 
16,  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  Schools  Nos.  17 
and  25,  added  836  seats  to  the  total  capacity.  The  average 
attendance  was  9,193 — an  increase  of  117.  This  increase, 
though  smaller  than  for  the  last  four  years,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  favor  in  which  the  citizens  of  Albany 
hold  the  public  schools. 
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The  i)ercentage  of  attendance,  based  npon  the  total  nnm- 
ber  enrolled,  is  63 — ^the  same  as  last  year ;  and  that  based 
npon  the  number  belonging,  is  91.7 — a  slight  improvement 
npon  the  percentage  of  previous  years. 

The  greatest  irregularity  of  attendance  occurs  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since  every  vicissi- 
tude of  weather  affects ,  quite  seriously  the  attendance  of 
young  children.  Again,  several  of  the  schools  which  report 
the  lowest  i)ercentages  are  located  so  that  their  pupils  are 
drawn  from  considerable  distances.  The  present  low  rate 
of  attendance  at  these  schools  will  be  remedied  in  a  few 
years,  by  the  growth  of  a  denser  population  than  surrounds 
them  at  present. 

Inspection  of  the  table  of  attendance,  exhibiting  the  sta- 
tistics from  1867  to  the  present  year,  will  show,  however, 
that  the  attendance  of  our  schools  has  steadily  advanced, 
year  by  year,  since  1866.  Albany  now  compares  favorably 
with  other  cities  both  in  respect  to  total  number  and  regu- 
larity of  attendance.  The  fact  that  while  private  schools 
are  declining  in  popularity  and  numbers,  the  public  schools 
fill  upas  rapidly  as  increased  accommodations  are  furnished, 
evinces  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  latter. 

Takdinbss. 

Willie  till!  Mnt4^  of  the  schools  in  resi)ect  to  attendance 
\h  Dwri'lfm^  n  wmrr^^  of  gratification,  I  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  ri'ififVi  that  Ih^  iilimient  of  punctuality  is  far  from  satis- 
faiitory, 

T1i«  Uttul  ttuwU^r  of  cfwes  of  tardiness  during  the  year 
MfUM  42,170,  or,  \n  otiwr  wohIh,  2^^  P©r  cent  of  our  pupils 
wktra  tuniy  <<V4'ry  tiny,  No  Htatlstics  in  relation  to  tardiness 
in  pievioMn  yttiiitt  huUit  f*<>  Unit  no  comparison  can  be  insti- 
tuted ;  but  U  it9  l/i^ljitvft/i  Nih<*M  no  nyHtematic  effort  to  reduce 
the  aggrigulii  Uu4  im^h  Mmdo  prior  to  this  year,  that  the 
evil  has  liti^n  timt^UhihUly  iitillKittod. 

It  iH  (iittirnU  Uir  Hhy  nh^i,  ^Kimpt  a  teacher,  to  realize  the 
immeuise  lobti  of  iim^  uwi  tiutany  ntuu*geable  to  the  tardiness 
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of  pupils.  A  low  estimate  of  the  time  required  to  dispose 
of  each  case  of  tardiness  would  be  one  minute.  This  means 
that  during  the  year,  702  hours  50  minutes,  or  more  than  117 
school- days  were  wasted  on  tardy  scholars.  Of  course, 
these  cases  are  frequently  attended  to  during  recess,  or 
before  and  after  the  school  sessions ;  but  this  is  none  the 
less  a  waste  of  time  which  otherwise  would  be  given  to  use- 
ful purposes.  A  greater  evil  than  the  loss  of  time  is  the 
effect  of  the  tardiness  upon  the  character  of  the  individual. 
A  laggard  at  school  will  probably  be  a  laggard  through  life. 
Habits  of  procrastination,  indulged  in  while  the  character 
is  in  a  formative  condition,  cannot  be  easily  dropi)ed. 

Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  by  both  principal  and 
assistant  teachers  to  reduce  tardiness  to  a  minimum,  and  in 
many  cases  with  notable  success,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  of  statistics. 

Every  expedient  has  been  tried  that  experience  and  con- 
ference could  suggest,  short  of  closing  the  doors  on  the 
tardy  ones.  A  resort  to  this  severe  remedy  will  not  be  recom- 
mended unless  all  other  expedients  fail,  and  we  become  con- 
vinced that  the  remedy  is  not  worse  than  the  disease. 

Evidently,  many  cases  of  tardiness  are  attributable  to  the 
carelessness  or  indifference  of  jmrents.  This  occasion  of  the 
evil  under  discussion  is  almost  beyond  control.  This  does 
not,  however,  lessen  the  responsibility  of  teachers.  They 
are  bound  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  inculcate  habits 
of  punctuality,  whether  parents  co-operate  or  not.  When 
that  co-oi)eration  can  be  fully  attained,  we  may  hoi)e  for  a 
largely  diminished  rate  of  tardiness. 

Attendance  of  Teaoheks. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  by  the  absence  of  teachers  was 
considerably  less  than  last  year,  although  the  number  of 
teachers  was  larger. 

The  number  of  days  lost  this  year  was  623,  against  793 
last  year — ^a  gain  of  170  days.  The  total  number  of  days  of 
attendance  required  was  41,872.    The  percentage  of  absence 
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was  l-iV*    The  average  number  of  days  lost  by  each  teacher 

was  2iV- 

The  mle  ad(>i)ted  by  the  Board,  dedncting  a  fixed  snin 
for  every  absence,  which  went  into  effect  in  January  last, 
has  undoubtedly  decreased  the  number  of  absences.  Still, 
I  believe,  as  I  asserted  last  year,  that  "  our  teachers  are  as 
a  rule  exceptionally  faithful  in  their  attendance,"  and 
often  are  present  to  the  detriment  of  health  and  conse- 
quently of  permanent  usefulness. 


Examinations. 

Schools  should  be  examined  for  three  purposes :  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  scholarship ;  to  regulate  promotions ; 
and  to  test  teachers  in  the  direction  of  discipline  and 
method. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  last  year  immediately  upon 
assuming  his  office,  the  Superintendent  made  a  personal 
oral  examination  of  every  class  in  the  schools.  This 
involved  severe  labor,  but  was  the  only  way  in  which  exact 
krtowledge  of  their  condition  could  be  obtained. 

For  the  lii'st  two  purposes  above  mentioned,  oral  examin- 
ations are  inadequate.  Their  very  nature  prevents  that 
uniformity  of  test  essential  to  fair  comparison  in  respect  to 
Hcholarship  or  to  an  impartial  plan  of  promotions.  The 
examiner  will,  of  necessity,  so  vary  his  questions  and  other 
tests,  in  order  to  prevent  preimration  for  his  coining,  that, 
in  a  short  time,  classes  of  the  same  grade  will  have  under- 
gone quite  dissimilar  examinaticms. 

Simultaneous  written  examinations  alone  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  results  which  will  approximate  the  real  condi- 
tion of  all  the  classes. 

For  the  third  i)urpose,  and  in  some  degree  to  supplement 
the  other  two,  frequent  visits  of  inspectioji  by  the  Superin- 
tendent are  indispensable.  Such  visits  were  made  as  often 
during  the  year  as  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  secretary- 
ship would  permit.    Next  year,  the  Board  having  appointed 
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an  aaeistant  in  the  office,  these  visits  will  be  made  more  fre- 
quently and  more  systematically. 

As  foreshadowed  in  the  last  report,  it  was  determined  this 
year  to  substitute  written  for  the  oral  examinations.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  set  of  question  pai)ers  was  submitted  to  all  the 
classes  of  the  Senior  and  Intermediate  grades  during  the 
last  week  in  December.  The  Primary  classes  it  was  thought 
best  to  examine  orally,  as  heretofore. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  Super- 
intendent was  constantly  engaged  in  this  oral  examination. 
'  The  propriety  and  feasibility  of  extending  written  exam- 
inations to  all  the  Primary  grades  were  carefully  considered, 
and  finally  it  was  concluded  that  such  a  course  was  not  only 
practicable  but  advisable.  During  the  last  week  of  March, 
all  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools,  except  the  High  School, 
were  subjected  to  a  writteij  examination  in  every  study  pur- 
sued except  Reading. 

About  the  first  of  May  the  Superintendent  began  a  syste- 
matic examination  of  the  classes  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  grades  in  Reading,  the  primaries  having  been  exam- 
ined in  this  branch  in  January  and  February  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, after  examining  a  few  schools,  sickness  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  work. 
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Krom  the  duly  ascertained  results  of  these  several  exam- 
liitttions,  the  following  table  has  been  collated.  This  table, 
l(t  in  believed,  fairly  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  schools 
during  the  year : 

t'a  B  L  E 

HiiOWlHih    TUB    ChABACTBB    OF    THE    ExEBCISBS    IN    THE    SeVBBAL 
Hi'HOOlM   AT  THE   TiME   OF   THE     EXAMINATIONS   AND  THE   ObDEB 

Thkbkin. 


STUDIES. 


ArUhmetic 
Grammar . 
Ufiography 
liiiading  . 
Hja«lling  . . 
Writing  . . 
HiMtory  . . 
Musio  . . .  -. 
Drawing  . 

Total.. 

Order  . 


Excellent. 


52 

16 

59 

21 

105 

3 

6 

85 

52 


Good. 


Fair. 


399 


60 


141 

18 

38 

118 

1*03 

25 

6 

75 

81 


605 


50 


95 
1 
25 
63 
44 


38 
61 


340 


17 


Bad. 


21 

2 

7 

12 

10 


Total  dauea 
examined. 


•  •  ■  • 


1 


53 


309 

43 

129 

214 

262 

35 

12 

199 

194 


1,397 


Depts.  130 


In  \\u^  yt*ar  1877-8,  1,264  classes  were  examined;  this 
>  nil ,  1 ,1107  an  InrnMUse  of  133  classes.  The  aggregate  num- 
Im'J  of  hrliolarn  oxamlntHl  last  year  was  8,792.  This  year, 
IIm' iMJiK<***K»^**  "'^'^^1^'r  examined  in  December  and  during 
tUr  mn\  i»Hiinilnatlon«  wa«  8,588;  in  March,  8,772.  The 
iil/t  ipIhim'i'  whh  di»cn»nNod  this  year  by  the  existence  of  an 
•  |/|'l»  m\r  III  iho  nolgliborhood  of  two  of  our  largest  schools 
•i|  Up  I Iiiim  Hip  i»j(Minlimttons  occurred. 

hi'^i  .VMii.  VIII  nf  llio  classoH  were  ranked  excellenij  668 
//••'/  ini  full,  \\\\\\  Mhatt.  Tuder  the  head  of  excelleni 
•I'  '  •  ll*»  M'  JM  Mti  Ifirn^nw*  this  ytsnr  of  166,  and  of  the  good 
\i  Ml*  lit  ||ii>  f)t/t\  Hhmv  ti^a  diH^reaseof  67,  and  of  the 
■■  ■■/  '  I   I 
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The  fair  iBference  from  these  results  is  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  has  improved  decidedly. 

Upon  a  careful  digestion  of  the  results  of  the  several 
examinations,  together  with  the  impressions  made  by  per- 
sonal visits,  the  following  discussions  of  each  branch  of 
study  and  school  economy  are  based. 

Reading. 

Of  the  214  classes  examined  in  Reading,  21  were  adjudged 
to  be  excellenty  118  goody  63/atr,  and  12  bad. 

The  number  of  classes  examined  in  this  subject  was  70 
less  than  last  year.  The  reason  of  this  diminution  has  been 
given  above. 

.  In  the  Primary  grades,  there  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement, due,  I  am  convinced,  to  the  adoption,  of  a  uni- 
form and  well-tested  method  of  beginning  instruction  in 
this  most  essential  branch.  The  teaching  of  the  alphabet 
directly  hsLS  been  prohibited.  The  "combined  word  and 
phonic  method  "  is  now  in  use  in  every  primary. 

One  unacquainted  with  the  results  obtained  through  this 
method  of  teaching  reading  would  be  astonished  at  the 
rapid,  uniform,  and  sure  progress  made  by  the  youngest 
pupils  under  the  instruction  of  competent  teachers.  Then 
the  progress  is  so  natural  withal ;  such  words  only  are  first 
introduced  to  the  learner  as  he  already  knows  by  ear,  and 
the  eye  is  quickly  trained  to  recognize  the  forms  which  rep- 
resent familiar  sounds;  then  by  constantly  pointing  out 
and  frequently  recurring  to  the  differences  and  resemblan- 
ces of  objects  and  forms — a  process  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  whatever  kind — the  in  • 
structor  teaches  the  chUd  not  only  to  know  words  and 
phrases  by  sight,  but  also  unconsciously  but  surely  to 
form  habits  of  thought  and  inference  invaluable  in  after 
life. 

Prom  words  and  phrases  to  sentences,  the  transition  is 
easy.  Here,  however,  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  mere  memorizing  of  the  words.    The  thought  ex- 
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jmrni^  hf  file  nffntffnee  must  be  clear  in  the  mind  of  each 
n^'holnr  befrire  he  attempts  to  read  it ;  a  simple  repetition  of 
the  wftrtln  in  not  reading.  No  pnpfl  shonld  be  aDowed  to 
ffwm  hy  a  m?ntence  nntil  he  knows  its  ^ense,  and  can  express 
thfii  .«ien«ie  mt  clearly  that  all  who  hear  may  also  understand. 
No  matter  hc/w  slow  and  tedious  the  process,  the  teacher 
who  (loes  not  succeed  in  making  each  pupil  ascertain  the 
thought  contained  in  every  sentence,  and  then  express  that 
thought  with  prp/dsion,  has  so  far  failed. 

On  (ftw  ocmsion,  I  found  a  teacher  of  considerable  ex^pe- 
ri#?nce  compelling  her  pupils  painfully  to  imitate  her  own 
r^ifKling  of  eac/h  sentience.  Of  course,  the  little  ones  readily 
caught  her  times  and  inflections,  and  rendered  the  sentences 
wifh  |)arrot-Hke  fidelity.  After  listening  some  time,  I  asked 
f  he  Unu*.\u^r  how  soon  by  this  mimicking  process  she  could 
pre|)are  Uie  children  to  express  the  meaning  of  a  new  sen- 
UmvM  of  tlmlr  own  accord  ?  With  a  sudden  rush  of  convic- 
thm,  she  instantly  replied,  '*  Never ! " 

Children  of  Nmaller  aH  well  as  those  of  "larger  growth" 
are  willing  to  allow  others  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 
The  place  to  begin  the  development  of  the  thinking  faculty 
1h  (U  the  Imjhining,  Ijet  the  progress  be  never  so  slow,  it  is 
rnal  progWHs  when  the  child  is  compelled  to  discern  the 
thought  before  attempting  to  express  it. 

Teachers  in  the  Primary  grades  are  now  unanimous  in 
dlHciirding  the  vicious  i)ractice  of  teaching  reading  by  imi- 
t^itlon,  and  are  leading  their  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  exprtwsions  through  the  avenues  of  thought  alone. 

In  the  Intermediate  grades  which  have  not  yet  felt  the 
Inlluenct^  of  the  improved  character  of  the  reading  in  the 
Prlnuirh^s  the  classes  aiv  not  in  satisfactory  condition. 
Stdudui's  who  have  been  accustomed  to  lean  upon  the 
|t><»cluM'  ftu*  the  deveh>pment  of  the  sense  of  every  jiaragraph, 
are  loth  to  l^estir  themselves  to  independent  investigation. 
The  disciplinary  influence  of  other  studies  begins  here,  how- 
ever, to  affect  their  mental  habits,  and  scholars  ^b^;in  to 
styuvli  out  the  meaning  i>f  the  reading  lessons  without  di- 
nvt  assistance.    How  much  toil  and  drudgery  might  have 
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been  sx)ared  both  to  teacher  and  pnpils,  had  their  energies 
been  properly  directed  from  the  start ! 

The  Senior  grades  read  mach  better.  Pupils  at  this  stage 
are  maturing  rapidly,  and  the  habit  of  looking  into  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  things  is  more  generally  formed.  Still 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  here,  esi)ecially  where 
teachers  cling  blindly  to  the  belief  that  children  cannot  dis- 
cover and  express  thought  without  slavish  imitation.  In 
the  higher  grades,  teachers  have  permitted  other  studies  to 
crowd  reading  into  the  back-ground.  Exercises  in  reading 
need  not  be  as  frequent  in  these  classes  as  in  the  others,  yet 
the  subject  should  not  be  entirely  neglected.  The  new 
course  of  study  provides  amply  for  reading  in  all  grades. 
It  is  exi)ected  that  the  course  will  be  strictly  followed. 

I  have  discussed  this  branch  somewhat  at  length  because 
of  its  great  importance.  As  culture  is  widening  in  its  influ- 
ence, somewhat  more  is  demanded  than  the  bare  ability  to 
read  a  newspaper  or  a  book  for  one's  own  amusement  or 
gratification.  The  fireside  and  the  social  circle  require  the 
rising  generation  to  contribute  to  the  common  happiness, 
by  that  due  cultivation  of  the  art  of  expression,  which 
will  enable  it  to  render  the  living  page  intelligently  if  not 
artistically. 

But  of  higher  importance  than  this  desirable  result,  is  the 
inculcation  through  instruction  in  Reading  of  habits  of 
careful  thinking.  Pupils  compelled,  while  the  mind  is 
plastic,  the  curiosity  lively,  the  perceptions  active,  and  the 
memory  retentive,  to  look  for  the  thought  before  attempt- 
ing its  expression,  will  soon  learn  to  compare  carefully  and 
judge  with  discrimination  whatever  is  placed  before  their 
mental  visions,  and  will  thus  be  likely  to  become  exact  and 
judicial  in  their  reasoning  on  all  subjects. 

In  September  last,  Monroe's  Reading  Chart  was  placed  in 
a  number  of  Primaries,  and,  after  a  month  or  two  of  success- 
ful experience,  it  was  put  in  use  in  every  beginning  class 
in  the  city.  I  must  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  other 
educational  appliance  introduced  in  years  has  proven  as 
useful  as  this.    The  materials  for  teaching  reading  by  the 
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word  and  phonic  methods  are  presented  in  admirable  form. 
The  only  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  the  chart  is  that 
teachers  may  lose  individuality  and  independence  by  lean- 
ing  too  much  upon  it.  I  often  take  occasion  to  tnm  aside 
thJs  tendency,  by  insisting  on  the  frequent  interpolation  of 
independent  exercises.  In  most  of  the  chart  classes,  I  find 
a  smoothness  of  rendering  and  even  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, in  delightful  contrast  with  the  spasmodic  and  expres- 
sionless reading  prevailing  in  like  classes  in  the  past. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Primary  grades,  and  many  in  the  higher,  have  little  and  too 
often  no  accessible  reading  matter  aside  from  the  reading 
book,  in  many  places  it  has  become  the  practice  to  furnish 
the  schools  with  subsidiary  materials,  thus  giving  a  variety 
and  breadth  to  each  pupil*s  reading  otherwise  unattainable. 

That  this  is  a  desirable  and  salutary  practice  goes  without 
saying.  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  the  needs  of 
pupils  in  tUs  direction  may  be  supplied  without  incurring 
much  exi)ense.  In  some  places,  old  or  current  numbers  of 
inexi)ensive  magazines  are  purchased  ;  after  they  have  been 
read  by  all  the  pupils  in  the  grade  to  which  the  book  is 
suited,  they  are  passed  on  from  school  to  school  until  all 
have  used  them.  The  Nursery,  a  child^  s  magazine,  can  be 
procured  at  a  very  low  price.  The  publishers  of  the  Frank- 
lin Readers  have  issued  an  excellent  volume  of.  select  read- 
ing for  the  use  of  higher  grades.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature  is  quite  extensively  used  as  a  supplementary  read- 
ing-book. I  would  especially  request  that  this  subject  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  and  Course  of 
Study  for  immediate  consideration. 

Spelling. 

Of  the  262  classes  in  this  branch,  106  were  marked  excel- 
lerUj  103  good^  44 /air,  and  10  bad. 

These  results  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  last 
year,  there  being  an  increase  of  20  excellent  and  3  good 
classes,  while  the  fair  and  bad  are  reduced  proportionately. 
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Until  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  phonetic  spelling  blesses 
some  fature  generation,  the  absurdities  and  eccentricities  of 
English  orthography  can  be  conquered  only  by  daily  oral 
and  written  exercises.  Pupils  are  now  required  to  be  able 
to  write  correctly  all  the  words  in  their  reading  lessons.  By 
supplementing  this  work  with  lists  of  such  words  in  com- 
mon use  from  the  spellers  as  are  not  found  in  the  readers, 
a  sufficiently  broad  course  is  obtained  in  this  branch  to  meet 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  life. 

As  evidence  of  the  thorough  work  done  in  orthography, 
it  is  sufScient  to  state,  that,  of  the  296  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School,  266  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  R^ents  by  spelling  correctly  86  or  more  of  the  100 
words  dictated. 


AmniMETic.  *    ' 

The  examinations  in  this  subject  embraced  309  classes — 
49  more  than  last  year.  Of  these  classes,  62  were  marked 
excellent^  141  good^  96  fair^  and  21  hadr—zji  increase  of  4 
excellent  J  16  goodj  27  fair  ^  and  6  bad. 

These  figures  do  not  evince  any  general  improvement  over 
the  work  of  last  year ;  but  I  am  convinced,  from  personal 
inspection,  that  the  Primary  grades  have  really  improved. 

Several  faults,  which  were  subjects  of  criticism  last  year, 
have'  almost  disappeared.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
"  fundamental  operations."  "  Counting,"  a  vice  found  in 
many  classses  in  Addition  last  year,  is  almost  eradicated. 

The  introduction  of  concrete  work  in  connection  with 
abstract  operations — the  teacher  exercising  due  care  that  the 
work  is  kept  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  learner — 
has  proven  a  very  satisfactory  step.  Teachers  who  at  first 
were  doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  this  plan  are  now 
convinced  of  its  usefulness. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  number,  the  tendency  is  still 
too  much  in  the  direction  of  theory.  Perception  and  mem*^ 
ory  are  the  faculties  to  be  aroused  and  guided  at  the  child's 
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entrance  upon  thte  field  of  stady.  Althon^  the  memory 
will  retain  abstract  idea8  after  many  and  ofl-repeated  efforts, 
they  will  be  grasped  much  more  easily  and  held  more  tena- 
ciously when  associated  with  sensible  objects.  When  the 
child  perceives  tliat  he  is  dealing  with  facts  rather  than  ab- 
stractions, he  will  kindle  with  fresh  interest  in  the  too  fre- 
quently tiresome  study  of  numbers. 

I  believe  that  good  methods  of  instmction  in  Arithmetic 
are  now  in  use  in  nearly  all  the  grades,  and  that,  in  the  near 
future,  teachers  in  the  higher  will  not  be  obliged,  as  they 
have  been  hitherto,  to  do  over  or  undo  the  work  of  primary 
teachers.  The  uniformity  of  method  established  during 
the  year  is  already  bearing  legitimate  fruit ;  and  when  the 
work  l^e^'^omes  still  more  systematized  under  the  new  course 
of  Mtudy,  we  can  expect  correspondingly  increased  profi- 
d«ti/?y, 

(hm  hundred  twenty-nine  (129)  of  the  pupils  examined 
lift  Hui  \$iMt  lief(entH'  Examination  showed  the  required  pro- 
tU^Unu^y  in  Arithmetic — a  much  larger  number  than  last 
ymr, 

Gkograpiiy. 

Of  thft  129  classes  examined  in  Geography,  59  were  found 
t/f  J>«  exrtlhmt^  38  good^  28  faiT^  and  7  had.  The  large  in- 
v.Vi'ii^*  of  *)  In  the  number  of  exceUent  classes  shows  that 
ttifM  siibjerjt  has  been  well  taught  during  the  year. 

P«^rliapH  no  other  subject  taught  in  our  schools  presents 
m  unmi  difficulties  in  the  selection  of  what  should  be  learned 
m\iV  what  omitted  as  Geography.  The  danger  is  that  pupils 
will  simply  amass  a  vast  number  of  undigested  facts,  most 
of  which  are  a  useless  burden  to  the  memory.  There  are, 
however,  leading  principles  which  the  careful  teacher  will 
ever  keep  prominent  in  his  instruction.  The  facts  of  mete- 
orology, and  the  laws  governing  them,  the  influences  of 
climate  and  location  upon  the  productions  and  occupations 
of  a  country,  and  a  few  other  fundamental  principles,  should 
be  kept  constantly  before  the  pupil.    Such  details  as  are 
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worth  acqniring  will  be  mastered  with  little  effort  in  the 
natural  development  of  the  subject.  In  order  to  keep  up 
interest  in  this  subject,  much  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  answer  promptly  and  satisfactorily  the  questions 
suggested  constantly  to  young  and  eager  minds. 

Too  many  teachers  are  content  to  cling  slavishly  to  the 
text-book  and  evade  the  natural  and  frequently  pertinent 
inquiries  of  scholars,  who,  finding  their  curiosity  thus 
checked,  lose  interest  in  the  subject,  and  soon  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  drudgery.  Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature,  give  a  zest 
to  the  study  by  ready  and  intelligent  explanations  which 
arouse  the  pupils  to  active  interest.  Teachers  who  have 
been  well  prepared  for  their  profession  have  resources  at 
their  command  which  will  enable  them  to  make  this  subject 
fascinating  from  the  outset,  while  those  who  are  deficient  in 
this  respect  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  wonderment  at  their 
failure  to  render  it  attractive.  Starting  with  a  few  general 
facts  and  rendering  them  clear  by  such  local  applications  as 
are  within  the  easy  grasp  of  beginners,  and  fixing  these 
facts  by  the  frequent  use  of  globe  and  map,  the  teacher  will 
so  direct  the  scholars'  attention  to  the  relations  of  the  facts 
of  Geography  as  to  enable  them  readily  to  reach  the  general 
conclusions  necessary  to  its  comprehension. 

The  tendency  to  cram  children  with  unimportant  details 
is  the  one  thing  to  be  especially  guarded  against  in  teach- 
ing Geography.  Only  such  general  facts  need  be  acquired 
as  wUl  enable  pupils  to  assimilate  and  digest  whatever  phe- 
nomi^na  they  may  meet  hereafter  in  their  reading  or  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life.  Humboldt  would  have  been  puzzled 
to  locate  the  Norman's  Kill,  but  every  child  should  know 
the  sources  and  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  its 
influence  on  the  commerce  and  prosx)erity  of  the  vast  region 
it  drains. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  (162)  pupils  passed  the  Re- 
gents' examination  in  Geography. 
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was  1-^.    The  average  number  of  days  lost  by  each  teacher 
was  2iV 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  Board,  deducting  a  fixed  sum 
for  every  absence,  which  went  into  effect  in  January  last, 
has  undoubtedly  decreased  the  number  of  absences.  Still, 
I  believe,  as  I  asserted  last  year,  that  "  our  teachers  are  as 
a  rule  exceptionally  faithful  in  their  attendance,"  and 
often  are  present  to  the  detriment  of  health  and  conse- 
quently of  i)ermanent  usefulness. 


Examinations. 

Schools  should  be  examined  for  three  purposes :  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  scholarship ;  to  regulate  promotions ; 
and  to  test  teachers  in  the  direction  of  discipline  and 
method. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  last  year  immediately  upon 
assuming  his  office,  the  Superintendent  made  a  personal 
oral  examination  of  every  class  in  the  schools.  This 
involved  severe  labor,  but  was  the  only  way  in  which  exact 
krtowledge  of  their  condition  could  be  obtained. 

For  the  first  two  purposes  above  mentioned,  oral  examin- 
ations are  inadequate.  Their  very  nature  prevents  that 
uniformity  of  test  essential  to  fair  comparison  in  respect  to 
scholarship  or  to  an  impartial  plan  of  promotions.  The 
examiner  will,  of  necessity,  so  vary  his  questions  and  other 
tests,  in  order  to  prevent  preparation  for  his  coming,  that, 
in  a  short  time,  classes  of  the  same  grade  will  have  under- 
gone quite  dissimilar  examinations. 

Simultaneous  written  examinations  alone  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  results  which  will  approximate  the  real  condi- 
tion of  all  the  classes. 

For  the  third  purpose,  and  in  some  degree  to  supplement 
the  other  two,  frequent  visits  of  inspection  by  the  Superin- 
tendent are  indispensable.  Such  visits  were  made  as  often 
during  the  year  as  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  secretary- 
ship would  permit.    Next  year,  the  Board  having  appointed 
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an  assistant  in  the  office,  these  visits  will  be  made  more  fre- 
quently and  more  systematically. 

As  foreshadowed  in  the  last  report,  it  was  determined  this 
year  to  substitute  written  for  the  oral  examinations.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  set  of  question  papeirs  was  submitted  to  all  the 
classes  of  the  Senior  and  Intermediate  grades  during  the 
last  week  in  December.  The  Primary  classes  it  was  thought 
best  to  examine  orally,  as  heretofore. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  Super- 
intendent was  constantly  engaged  in  this  oral  examination. 

The  propriety  and  feasibility  of  extending  written  exam- 
inations to  all  the  Primary  grades  were  carefully  considered, 
and  finally  it  was  concluded  that  such  a  course  was  not  only 
practicable  but  advisable.  During  the  last  week  of  March, 
all  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools,  except  the  High  School, 
were  subjected  to  a  writtei^  examination  in  every  study  pur- 
sued except  Reading. 

About  the  iirst  of  May  the  Superintendent  began  a  syste- 
matic examination  of  the  classes  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  grades  in  Reading,  the  primaries  having  been  exam- 
ined in  this  branch  in  January  and  Pebruarx  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, after  examining  a  few  schools,  sickness  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  work. 
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From  the  duly  ascertained  results  of  these  several  exam- 
inations,  the  foUowing  table  has  been  collated.  This  table, 
it  is  believed,  fairly  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  schools 
during  the  year : 
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In  the  year  1877-8,  1,264  classes  were  examined;  this 
year,  1,397 — an  increase  of  133  classes.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  scholars  examined  last  year  was  8,792.  This  year, 
the  aggregate  number  examined  in  December  and  during 
the  oral  examinations  was  8,588;  in  March,.  8,772.  The 
attendance  was  decreased  this  year  by  the  existence  of  an 
epidemic  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  of  our  largest  schools 
at  the  time  the  examinations  occurred. 

Last  year,  243  of  the  classes  were  ranked  exceUent^  658 
ffood,  407  /air,  and  56  bad.  Under  the  head  of  exceUent 
classes,  there  is  an  increase  this  year  of  156,  and  of  the  good 
47 ;  whUe  of  the/a/r,  there  is  a  decrease  of  67,  and  of  the 
bad,  of  3. 
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The  fair  iBference  from  these  results  is  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  has  improved  decidedly. 

Upon  a  caref al  digestion  of  the  results  of  the  several 
examinations,  together  with  the  impressions  made  by  per- 
sonal visits,  the  following  discussions  of  each  branch  of 
study  and  school  economy  are  based. 

Reading. 

Of  the  214  classes  examined  in  Beading,  21  were  adjudged 
to  be  excellentj  118  good,  63/air,  and  12  bad. 

The  number  of  classes  examined  in  this  subject  was  79 
less  than  last  year.  The  reason  of  this  diminution  has  been 
given  above. 

•  In  the  Primary  grades,  there  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement, due,  I  am  convinced,  to  the  adoption,  of  a  uni- 
form and  well-tested  method  of  beginning  instruction  in 
this  most  essential  branch.  The  teaching  of  the  alphabet 
dire(MyhAs  been  prohibited.  The  "combined  word  and 
phonic  method  "  is  now  in  use  in  every  primary. 

One  unacquainted  with  the  results  obtained  through  this 
method  of  teaching  reading  would  be  astonished  at  the 
rapid,  uniform,  and  sure  progress  made  by  the  youngest 
pupils  under  the  instruction  of  competent  teachers.  Then 
the  progress  is  so  natural  withal ;  such  words  only  are  first 
introduced  to  the  learner  a;9  he  already  knows  by  ear,  and 
the  eye  is  quickly  trained  to  recognize  the  forms  which  rep- 
resent familiar  sounds;  then  by  constantly  pointing  out 
and  frequently  recurring  to  the  differences  and  resemblan- 
ces of  objects  and  forms — a  process  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  whatever  kind — the  in- 
structor teaches  the  child  not  only  to  know  words  and 
phrases  by  sight,  but  also  unconsciously  but  surely  to 
form  habits  of  thought  and  inference  invaluable  in  after 
life. 

Prom  words  and  phrases  to  sentences,  the  transition  is 
easy.  Here,  however,  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  mere  memorizing  of  the  words.    The  thought  ex- 
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pressed  by  the  sentence  must  be  clear  in  the  mind  of  each 
scholar  before  he  attempts  to  read  it ;  a  simple  rei)etition  of 
the  woitIs  is  not  reading.  No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to 
jmss  by  a  sentence  until  he  knows  its  sense^  and  can  express 
that  sense  so  clearly  that  all  who  hear  may  also  understand. 
No  matter  how  slow  and  tedious  the  process,  the  teacher 
who  does  not  succeed  in  making  each  pupil  ascertain  the 
thought  contained  in  every  sentence,  and  then  express  that 
thought  with  precision,  has  so  far  failed. 

On  one  occasion,  I  found  a  teacher  of  considerable  expe- 
rience compelling  her  pupils  painfully  to  imitate  her  own 
reading  of  each  sentence.  Of  course,  the  little  ones  readily 
caught  her  tones  and  inflections,  and  rendered  the  sentences 
with  parrot-like  fidelity.  After  listening  some  time,  I  asked 
the  teacher  how  soon  by  this  mimicking  process  she  could 
prepare  the  children  to  express  the  meaning  of  a  new  sen- 
fence  of  their  own  accord  \  With  a  sudden  rush  of  conric- 
lion,  she  instantly  replied.  *''  Nerer !  ** 

Children  of  snmller  as  well  as  those  of  ^^  larger  growth '' 
are  wilting  to  allow  others  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 
The  place  to  begin  the  development  of  the  thinking  faculty 
is  at  the  heyinning.  Let  the  progress  be  never  so  slow,  it  is 
teal  pr»>2Ti?t$s  when  the  child  is  compelled  to  discern  the 
thought  before  attempting  lo  expiess  it. 

Teachers  in  the  Primary  grades  ai^  now  unanimoos  in 
discanlLcis  the  liciMos  practice  of  teaching  reading  by  imi- 
tative. an«i  are*  leading  their  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  exf»re;«i<i'  >d:<  thr»»n:rh  the  avenues  of  thoi^dit  al<Mie. 

In  th-e-  Is&«erm^liate  grades  which  have  not  vet  felt  the 
infi'ii'^noe  •  »f  uL^e-  impn^ved  character  of  the  readiqg  in  the 
Primajri«?SL  th**"  •^Lls^^^h  an?-  not  in  satisfactory  conditioD. 
S^-h- -Ijur*  wJl'C"  hi  Vie  b*»^^  ao*a5t«»med  to  lean  upon  the 
tetioh*^  f  "T  ch,*^  «i'ev»-i*  »f.m^*ai:  c^f  the  ^^en-^of  eveiy  pftiagnpii, 
are  K^h  ii»>  bt^nir  clitiiik»elv»>s  co  in^iej^ndent  investi^iicatkML 
Thr*  •ii^.':;rlirajr7  inii'i^^Qri*  r>f  och-er  sca^iies  N?cin>henfv  how- 
ev^?r,  lo  affei!ij  tia^nr  meanal  habits^  and  sch:*Lirs  ^begm  to 
s^earvh  /a:  nbr*  iii»*aii:n:;  .^-f  th«*  reading  Iess»>BL5  with^.Hit  di- 
rect as5L53arji!t?L     H-.w  ni'it'h  c«^il  and  drTidi?err mizht 
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been  spared  both  to  teacher  and  pnpils,  had  their  energies 
been  properly  directed  from  the  start ! 

The  Senior  grades  read  much  better.  Papils  at  this  stage 
are  maturing  rapidly,  and  the  habit  of  looking  into  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  things  is  more  generally  formed.  Still 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  here,  especially  where 
teachers  cling  blindly  to  the  belief  that  children  cannot  dis- 
cover and  express  thought  without  slavish  imitation.  In 
the  higher  grades,  teachers  have  permitted  other  studies  to 
crowd  reading  into  the  back-ground.  Exercises  in  reading 
need  not  be  as  frequent  in  these  classes  as  in  the  others,  yet 
the  subject  should  not  be  entirely  neglected.  The  new 
course  of  study  provides  amply  for  reading  in  all  grades. 
It  is  expected  that  the  course  will  be  strictly  followed. 

I  have  discussed  this  branch  somewhat  at  length  because 
of  its  great  importance.  As  culture  is  widening  in  its  influ- 
ence, somewhat  more  is  demanded  than  the  bare  ability  to 
read  a  newspaper  or  a  book  for  one's  own  amusement  or 
gratification.  The  fireside  and  the  social  circle  require  the 
rising  generation  to  contribute  to  the  common  happiness, 
by  that  due  cultivation  of  the  art  of  expression,  which 
wiH  enable  it  to  render  the  living  page  intelligently  if  not 
artistically. 

But  of  higher  importance  than  this  desirable  result,  is  the 
inculcation  through  instruction  in  Reading  of  habits  of 
careful  thinking.  Pupils  compelled,  while  the  mind  is 
plastic,  the  curiosity  lively,  the  perceptions  active,  and  the 
memory  retentive,  to  look  for  the  thought  before  attempt- 
ing its  expression,  will  soon  learn  to  compare  carefully  and 
judge  with  discrimination  whatever  is  placed  before  their 
mental  visions,  and  will  thus  be  likely  to  become  exact  and 
judicial  in  their  reasoning  on  all  subjects. 

In  September  last,  Monroe's  Reading  Chart  was  placed  in 
a  number  of  Primaries,  and,  after  a  month  or  two  of  success- 
ful experience,  it  was  put  in  use  in  every  beginning  class 
in  the  city.  I  must  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  other 
educational  appliance  introduced  in  years  has  proven  as 
useful  as  this.    The  materials  for  teaching  reading  by  the 
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word  and  phonic  methods  are  presented  in  admirable  form. 
The  only  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  the  chart  is  that 
teachers  may  lose  individuality  and  independence  by  lean- 
ing too  much  ui)on  it.  I  often  take  occasion  to  turn  aside 
this  tendency,  by  insisting  ou  the  frequent  interpolation  of 
independent  exercises.  In  most  of  the  chart  classes,  I  find 
a  smoothne^is  of  rendering  and  even  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, in  delightful  contrast  with  the  spasmodic  and  expres- 
sionless reading  prevailing  in  like  classes  in  the  past 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Primary  grades,  and  many  in  the  higher,  have  little  and  too 
often  no  accessible  reading  matter  aside  from  the  reading 
book,  in  many  places  it  has  become  the  practice  to  furnish 
the  schools  with  subsidiary  materials,  thus  giving  a  variety 
and  breadth  to  each  pupil's  reading  otherwise  unattainable. 

That  this  is  a  desirable  and  salutary  practice  goes  without 
saying.  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  the  needs  of 
pupUs  in  this  direction  may  be  supplied  without  incurring 
much  expense.  In  some  places,  old  or  current  numbers  of 
inexpensive  magazines  are  purchased  ;  after  they  have  been 
read  by  all  the  pupils  in  the  grade  to  which  the  book  is 
suited,  they  are  passed  on  from  school  to  school  until  all 
have  used  them.  The  Nursery,  a  child's  magazine,  can  be 
procured  at  a  very  low  price.  The  publishers  of  the  Frank- 
lin Readers  have  issued  an  excellent  volume  of.  select  read- 
ing for  the  use  of  higher  grades.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature  is  quite  extensively  used  as  a  supplementary  read- 
ing-book. I  would  especially  request  that  this  subject  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  and  Course  of 
Study  for  immediate  consideration. 

Spelling. 

Of  the  262  classes  in  this  branch,  106  were  marked  excd- 
lenty  103  good^  44  /air,  and  10  bad. 

These  results  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  last 
year,  there  being  an  increase  of  20  excellent  and  3  goad 
classes,  while  the  fair  and  bad  are  reduced  proportionately. 
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Until  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  phonetic  spelling  blesses 
some  future  generation,  the  absurdities  and  eccentricities  of 
English  orthography  can  be  conquered  only  by  daily  oral 
and  written  exercises.  Pupils  are  now  required  to  be  able 
to  write  correctly  all  the  words  in  their  reading  lessons.  By 
supplementing  this  work  with  lists  of  such  words  in  com- 
mon use  from  the  spellers  as  are  not  found  in  the  readers, 
a  sufficiently  broad  course  is  obtained  in  this  branch  to  meet 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  life. 

As  evidence  of  the  thorough  work  done  in  orthography, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that,  of  the  296  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School,  266  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  B^gents  by  spelling  correctly  86  or  more  of  the  100 
words  dictated. 


ARrmHETic.  *    • 

The  examinations  in  this  subject  embraced  309  classes — 
49  more  than  last  year.  Of  these  classes,  62  were  marked 
excellent^  141  good^  96  fair^  and  21  bad— an  increase  of  4 
exceUenty  16  good^  27/aeV,  and  6  bad. 

These  figures  do  not  evince  any  general  improvement  over 
the  work  of  last  year ;  but  I  am  convinced,  from  personal 
insi)ection,  that  the  Primary  grades  have  r^ly  improved. 

Several  faults,  which  were  subjects  of  criticism  last  year, 
have'  almost  di3api>eared.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
"  fundamental  operations."  ''  Counting,"  a  vice  found  in 
many  classses  in  Addition  last  year,  is  almost  eradicated. 

The  introduction  of  concrete  work  in  connection  with 
abstract  operations — the  teacher  exercising  due  care  that  the 
work  is  kept  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  learner — 
has  proven  a  very  satisfactory  step.  Teachers  who  at  first 
were  doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  this  plan  are  now 
convinced  of  its  usefulness. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  number,  the  tendency  is  still 
too  much  in  the  direction  of  theory.  Perception  and  mem* 
ory  are  the  fiusulties  to  be  aroused  and  guided  at  the  child's 
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entrance  npon  this  field  of  study.  Although  the  memory 
will  retain  abstract  ideas  after  many  and  oft-repeated  efforts, 
they  will  be  grasped  much  more  easily  and  held  more  tena- 
ciously when  associated  with  sensible  objects.  When  the 
child  perceives  that  he  is  dealing  with  facts  rather  than  ab- 
stractions, he  will  kindle  with  fresh  interest  in  the  too  fre- 
quently tiresome  study  of  numbers. 

I  believe  that  good  methods  of  instruction  in  Arithmetic 
are  now  in  use  in  nearly  all  the  grades,  and  that,  in  the  near 
future,  teachers  in  the  higher  will  not  be  obliged,  as  they 
have  been  hitherto,  to  do  over  or  undo  the  work  of  primary 
teachers.  The  uniformity  of  method  established  during 
the  year  is  already  bearing  legitimate  fruit ;  and  when  the 
work  becomes  still  more  systematized  under  the  new  course 
of  study,  we  can  expect  corresi)ondingly  increased  profi- 
ciency. 

One  hundred  twenty -nine  (129)  of  the  pupils  examined 
at  the  last  Regents'  Examination  showed  the  required  pro- 
ficiency in  Arithmetic — a  much  larger  number  than  last 
year. 

Geography. 

Of  the  129  classes  examined  in  Geography,  69  were  found 
to  be  excellent,  38  good^  25  fair^  and  7  had.  The  large  in- 
crease of  30  in  the  number  of  excellent  classes  shows  that 
this  subject  has  been  well  taught  during  the  year. 

Perhaps  no  other  subject  taught  in  our  schools  presents 
as  great  difficulties  in  the  selection  of  what  should  be  learned 
and  what  omitted  as  Geography.  The  danger  is  that  pupils 
will  simply  amass  a  vast  number  of  undigested  facts,  most 
of  which  are  a  useless  burden  to  the  memory.  There  are, 
however,  leading  principles  which  the  careful  teacher  will 
ever  keep  prominent  in  his  instruction.  The  facts  of  mete- 
orology, and  the  laws  governing  them,  the  influences  of 
climate  and  location  upon  the  productions  and  occupations 
of  a  country,  and  a  few  other  fundamental  principles,  should 
be  kept  constantly  before  the  pupil.    Such  details  as  are 
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worth  acquiring  will  be  mastered  with  little  effort  in  the 
natural  development  of  the  subject.  In  order  to  keep  up 
interest  in  this  subject,  much  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  answer  promptly  and  satisfactorily  the  questions 
suggested  constantly  to  young  and  eager  minds. 

Too  many  teachers  are  content  to  cling  slavishly  to  the 
text-book  and  evade  the  natural  and  frequently  i)ertinent 
inquiries  of  scholars,  who,  finding  their  curiosity  thus 
checked,  lose  interest  in  the  subject,  and  soon  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  drudgery.  Teachers,  on  tbe  other  hand,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature,  give  a  zest 
to  the  study  by  ready  and  intelligent  explanations  which 
arouse  the  pupils  to  active  interest.  Teachers  who  have 
been  well  prepared  for  their  profession  have  resources  at 
their  command  which  will  enable  them  to  make  this  subject 
fascinating  from  the  outset,  while  those  who  are  deficient  in 
this  respect  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  wonderment  at  their 
failure  to  render  it  attractive.  Starting  with  a  few  general 
facts  and  rendering  them  clear  by  such  local  applications  as 
are  within  the  easy  grasp  of  beginners,  and  fixing  these 
facts  by  the  frequent  use  of  globe  and  map,  the  teacher  will 
so  direct  the  scholars'  attention  to  the  illations  of  the  facts 
of  Geography  as  to  enable  them  readily  to  reach  the  general 
conclusions  necessary  to  its  comprehension. 

The  tendency  to  cram  children  with  unimi)ortant  details 
is  the  one  thing  to  be  esi)ecially  guarded  against  in  teach- 
ing Geography.  Only  such  general  facts  need  be  acquired 
as  will  enable  pupils  to  assimilate  and  digest  whatever  phe- 
nomena they  may  meet  hereafter  in  their  reading  or  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life.  Humboldt  would  have  been  puzzled 
to  locate  the  Norman's  Kill,  but  every  child  should  know 
the  sources  and  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  its 
influence  on  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  vast  region 
it  drains. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  (162)  pupils  passed  the  Re- 
gents' examination  in  Geography. 
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Gbahhab. 

The  classes  examined  in  Grammar  numbered  forty-three 
(43).  Of  these  16  were  ranked  excelleiU^  18  goody  7  fairy 
and  2  bad. 

How  Grammar  should  be  taught  was  briefly  discussed  in 
last  yearns  rei>ort.  During  the  year,  the  theme  was  intro- 
duced at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  principals,  and, 
after  full  and  prolonged  discussion,  it  was  almost  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  methods  heretofore  used  are  faulty 
and  barren  of  practical  results. 

The  proposition  that  a  series  of  language  lessons,  to  pre- 
cede and  prepare  the  way  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
Grammar,  should  be  made  a  component  part  of  the  course 
of  study,  was  at  once  assented  to  without  opi)Osition. 

These  language  lessons  are  to  be  made  the  means  by 
which  the  child  shall  be  led  gradually  to  the  adoption  of 
good  usage  both  in  writing  and  speaking.  They  should 
begin  at  the  outset  of  the  child's  school  career.  Good  usage 
must  be  inculcated  by  the  teacher  through  precept  and 
example  every  day.  Bad  usage  and  solecisms  in  spoken 
or  written  expression  must  be  corrected  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  reflex  influence  of  this  practice  of  constant  criticism 
upon  the  teacher  herself  cannot  be  other  than  salutary.  I 
have  been  astonished  many  times  to  hear  ungrammatical 
language  fall  from  the  lips  of  teachers  who,  I  know,  are 
excellent  theoretical  grammarians.  This  is  surely  an  out- 
growth of  the  system  of  endeavoring  to  impart  good  usage 
by  the  study  of  technical  Grammar  alone. 

When,  however,  the  teacher  becomes  a  constant  critic  of 
the  speech  of  children,  she  will  soon  learn  to  apply  the 
same  tests  to  her  own,  and  will  be  chary  of  using  words 
and  expressions  which  she  would  feel  compelled  to  condemn 
in  others ;  and  thus  she  will  become  a  model  of  good  usage 
to  her  scholars. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  advances  far  enough  to  be  able  to 
write  sentences,  the  lessons  in  language  will  be  made  to  as- 
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sume  a  more  systematic  character,  for  the  purpose  not  only 
of  attaining  correctness  of  form  and  expression,  but  also 
of  cultivating  a  taste  for  composition. 

After  six  years  of  training  in  the  art,  the  child,  having 
obtained  considerable  knowledge  of  correct  usage,  is  now 
prepared  to  study  the  science  of  Grammar,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  principles  by  which  usage  is  governed. 

By  b^inning  with  the  sentence  and  its  components,  subject 
and  predicate,  at  first  unmodified,  and  then  gradually  intro- 
ducing all  their  modifiers ;  the  greatest  care  being  exercised  to 
elucidate  the  office  of  each  part  of  speech  before  giving  its 
name  and  definition,  the  pupil  can  be  slowly  but  surely  led 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  which  govern  the 
expression  of  thought. 

The  method  thus  barely  sketched  is  now  in  general  and 
successful  use  in  our  schools ;  and  as  soon  as  the  adoption 
of  a  textI}ook,  based  on  a  similar  plan,  permits  a  great- 
er uniformity  of  application,  instruction  in  Grammar  will 
receive  a  healthful  impetus,  and  the  labors  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils-  be  made  lighter.  I  would  not,  however,  urge 
the  adoption  of  a  new  text-book,  or  any  change  in  method 
simply  because  they  may  prove  easier  and  pleasanter. 
Changes  which  merely  smooth  the  road  to  knowledge,  may 
also  destroy  those  asi)erities  which  are  the  spurs  to  investi- 
gation and  independence  of  thought. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  Language  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  disciplinary  in  that  it  leads  to  habits  of 
discrimination  and  careful  judgment.  It  enters,  as  no  other 
study  can,  into  the  daily  acts  and  duties  of  life.  Mathema- 
tics is,  after  all,  of  occasional  use  only,  while  language, 
either  spoken  or  written  is  in  constant  requisition. 

Without  derogating,  in  the  least,  from  the  utility  and 
importance  of  Arithmetic  and  other  branches  of  study,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Language  is  and  must  always  be, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  the  i)aramount  study.  It  is 
therefore  well  that  the  educational  world  is  awakened  to 
this  significant  truth,  and  that  everywhere  courses  of  study 
have  been  modified  so  as  to  give  this  branch  due  scope. 
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Almost  no  attention  has  been  given  for  some  years  in  our 
Grammar  schools  to  composition.  Our  revised  course  pro- 
vides amply  for  this  most  useful  exercise,  and  there  can 
hereafter  be  no  excuse  for  its  neglect. 

That  technical  Grammar  has  been  well  taught  during  the 
year  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  266  pupils 
passed  the  Regents'  examination  in  this  subject. 

History. 

Of  the  13  classes  examined  in  United  States  history,  6 
were  pronounced  excellent^  and  6  good.  This  subject  is  as 
well  taught  in  our  schools  as  can  be  exx)ected  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  time  devoted  to  it.  The 
course  will  hereafter  be  extended  through  a  year  and  a  half, 
instead  of  one  year  as  hitherto.  This  will  enable  teachers 
to  assign  a  less  amount  for  each  lesson,  and  })ermit  the 
scholars  to  become  accustomed  gradually  to  the  habit  of 
thought  and  study  required  by  a  branch  so  entirely  differ- 
ing in  character  from  those  they  have  been  previously  pur- 
suing. A  really  excellent  text-book  on  United  States  His- 
tory does  not  exist,  within  my  knowledge.  They  are  either 
dry,  colorless  recitals  of  facts,  as  is  the  one  in  use,  or  they 
are  so  diffuse  and  rambling,  that,  while  they  are  pleasant 
story-books,  the  labor  of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
renders  them  decidedly  ill-adapted  for  class  use.  It  will  be 
wiser  to  retain  the  somewhat  objectionable  book  we  have, 
and  depend  upon  the  teacher  to  supplement  it  by  such  illus- 
trations and  inferences  as  he  can  draw  from  his  own  reading 
than  to  make  any  change. 

Pbnmaxship. 

Thirty-five  departments  were  examined  in  Penmanship. 
Of  these  3  were  marked  excellent,  26  good,  and  7  fair. 

More  attention  was  given  to  instruction  in  this  art  during 
this  year  than  during  the  previous  one.  The  methods  used 
are  good  and  generally  well  administered. 
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When  to  begin  the  nse  of  script  lettere  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  much  mooted  of  late.  It  has  heretofore  been  the 
universal  custom  to  practice  pupils  for  two  or  three  years 
in  printing  the  small  and  capital  letters,  and  copying  words 
and  sentences  from  the  Reader  It  is  now  admitted,  that, 
as  far  as  Penmanship  is  concerned,  this  supposed  prepara- 
tory work  is  worse  than  useless — that  wh«?n  instruction  in 
script  is  begun,  the  previous  practice  proves  to  have  been 
a  real  disadvantage.  The  principles  of  the  formation  of 
script  letters  are  so  utterly  unlike  those  of  the  printed 
alphabet,  that  any  facility  in  forming  the  latter  has  little  if 
any  beneficial  effect. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  place  to  begin  instruction  in 
script  is  the  moment  the  pencil  and  slate  are  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  this  course 
is  pursued  in  many  places  with  entire  success.  I  therefore 
directed  this  plan  to  be  put  in  operation  several  months  ago, 
and  experience  has  thus  far  justified  this  course. 

The  writing  is,  of  course,  with  pencil  until  the  child  ob- 
tains command  of  hand  sufficient  to  use  the  pen.  The  only 
objection  I  have  heard,  is  that  raised  by  agents  of  writing- 
book  publishers,  that  the  pencil  differs  so  from  the  pen  in 
manner  of  holding,  that  children  may  form  habits  of  posi- 
tion difficult  to  eradicate.  There  is  some  force  in  this  argu- 
ment ;  but  the  advantages  derived  from  immediate  and  eariy 
practice  in  the  script  forms  are  so  evident  and  manifold  as 
to  render  this  objection  of  little  account. 

It  would  be,  to  be  sure,  in  the  interest  of  publishers  to 
place  the  i)en  and  copy-book  in  the  hands  of  pupils  from 
the  start.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  postpone  in- 
struction until  we  can  make  it  profitable  to  these  interested 
parties  Our  purpose  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  this 
essential  art  to  as  great  a  number  as  possible  ;  we  will  use 
the  pencil,  therefore,  until  it  is  practicable  to  replace  it  with 
the  pen. 
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Music. 

Of  the  199  classes  examined  in  Mnsic,  86  were  ranked 
excellent,  76  good^  d&fair^  and  one  only  had.  This  depart- 
ment, nnder  the  skillfal  direction  of  Prof.  Uoyd,  is  pro-, 
greasing  finely.  Teachers  and  scholars  nnite  in  commend- 
ing the  method  of  instmction  in  nse.  The  only  drawback 
noticed  is  that  the  Musical  Director  is  so  hampered  by  lack 
of  time,  that  newly  appointed  teachers  do  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  as  rapidly  as  would  be  desirable. 
A  remedy  for  this  difficulty  will  be  suggested  in  subsequent 
pages  of  this  report,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  necessity  of  a  Teachers'  Normal  Class. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  last  year's  report,  that  a 
plan  similar  to  that  used  in  teaching  Music  in  the  other 
schools  be  instituted  in  the  High  School,  is  earnestly  re- 
newed. 

Drawing. 

In  this  subject  194  classes  were  examined.  Of  these,  62 
were  found  to  be  excellent^  81  good^  61  /aeV,  and  none  had. 

The  work  performed  this  year  in  Drawing  has  well  borne 
out  the  promise  of  the  previous  one.  The  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  now  well  established,  and  extends  throughout  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  as  well  as  through  one  year 
in  the  High  School. 

In  addition  to  the  favorable  results  developed  through 
written  and  oral  examinations,  an  exhibition  of  selected 
original  designs,  comprising  some  three  thousand  speci- 
mens, gave  strong  evidence  of  decided  progress  in  this  art. 

This  exhibition  was  held  in  the  High  School  chapel  dur- 
ing two  days  and  two  evenings  in  June  last.  Hundreds  of 
interested  spectators  viewed  the  drawings,  and  words  of 
high  commendation  were  heard  from  every  side.  It  was 
especially  interesting  to  note  how  much  individuality  ap- 
peared in  very  many  of  the  designs,  where  one  who  under- 
stands the  system  would  naturally  expect  a  monotonous 
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expression  thronghont.  The  Board  wisely  set  apart  the 
afternoon  of  each  day  of  the  exhibition  to  the  pupils  of  the 
schools,  in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
designs,  and  by  comparison  and  inspection  to  derive  useful 
lessons  in  the  art.  As  a  means  of  art  education  to  the  pu- 
pils alone,  the  exhibition  was  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

I  would  recommend,  however,  that  the  exhibition  another 
year  be  postponed  until  the  first  week  of  vacation,  in  order 
to  prevent  interruption  to  the  regular  school  exercises. 

The  difficulty  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  Music,  occurred  in  much  gieater  degree  in  the  de- 
TpBTtment  of  Drawing.  Mr.  Hailes  took  charge  this  year  of 
the  instruction  in  the  High  School,  and,  as  his  time  has  been 
always  wholly  occupied,  the  hours  given  to  the  High  School 
were  necessarily  subtracted  from  those  previously  devoted 
to  the  other  grades ;  consequently  a  large  number  of  de- 
partments were  deprived  of  the  valuable  directory  services 
of  the  Drawing-master.  Unfortunately  the  departments 
which  were  thus  left  without  special  guidance  were  the  very 
ones  which  most  needed  such  guidance,  because  they  are 
the  ones  to  which  most  of  our  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  are  assigned. 

This  difficulty  must  increase  every  year  as  Drawing  is  ex- 
tended further  in  the  High  School  course.  Next  year,  Mr. 
Hailes  must  devote  twice  the  amount  of  time  to  the  High 
School  that  he  did  last  year.  The  simplest  remedy  for  this 
growing  evil  (for  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  average  of 
15  new  teachers  is  appointed  each  year)  would  be  to  appoint 
an  assistant  drawing  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary 
grades.  This  would  involve  increased  expense,  but  would 
insure  efficiency. 

Another  way  to  meet  this  exigency  would  be  to  employ  a 
special  teacher  of  Drawing  for  the  High  School,  and  thus 
permit  Mr.  Hailes  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schools.  This  plan  would  involve  greater 
exi)en8e  than  the  former — the  grade  of  work  requiring  supe- 
rior qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  special  teacher. 
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The  Teachers-  Normal  C'a«8  wonld,  however,  supply  what 
is  needed  without  expense,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
discussion  of  that  topic. 

Beclakatiok. 

Owing  princijially  to  the  lack  of  time,  little  attention  has 
been  paid,  for  several  years,  to  drill  in  the  art  of  Declama- 
tion. This  subject  has,  however,  been  amply  provided  for 
in  the  new  course  of  study.  A  few  lessons,  in  preparation 
for  the  annual  exhibition,  have  been  all  that  teachers  could 
give  for  some  years  jpaat.  Hereafter  regular  exercises,  at 
stated  periods,  wiD  take  the  place  of  these  spasmodic  efforts. 
Some  incentive  is,  however,  necessary  to  keep  up  a  lively 
interest.  The  best  incenrive  is  opportunity  to  apx)ear  befoi-e 
audiences.  Our  annual  exhibition  has  proven  entirely  inad- 
equate. One  evening  in  a  year  permits  a  very  small  repre- 
sentation from  twenty-five  schools,  embracing  an  average 
attendance  of  over  9,000  pupils.  The  exhibition  is  very 
unsatisfactory  also,  in  that  out  of  the  thousands  of  parents 
and  friends  who  would  like  to  be  present,  at  the  highest,  fif- 
teen hundred  only  can  be  seated  in  our  largest  hall.  The 
importunities  to  which  members  of  Ihe  Board  are  annually 
subjected  for  tickets  of  admission  have  increased  in  num- 
ber and  persistency,  until  they  have  become  almost  unbear- 
able. 

In  order  to  remove  these  annoyances,  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  opportunity  to  all  the  schools  for  fair  representation, 
and  thus  stimulate  the  ambition  of  pupils,  I  would  offer  the 
ff)llowing  suggestions :  First,  let  the  annual  exhibition,  in 
its  present  form,  be  abandoned.  Let  the  schools  be  divided 
into  four  groups,  and  let  each  group  give  one  public  exer- 
cise during  the  year.  The  High  School  chai)el  would  be 
ample  in  size  for  these  occasions. 

These  exercises  could  be  given  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  without  interference  with  regular  work.  The  audi- 
ences would,  in  each  case,  be  drawn  from  widely  separate 
lr>calitie8,  and  the  desire  of  parents  and  friends  to  attend 
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would  be  largely  gratified.  Four  thousand  persons  could 
be  present  at  these  four  exercises,  in  place  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  accommodated  heretofore.  The  expense  of  these 
exercises  could  be  made  almost  nominal  by  having  them  in 
the  day-time. 

In  place  of  the  annual  exhibition,  I  would  recommend  a 
public  exercise  in  which  the  scholars  admitted  to  the  High 
School  each  year  should  take  part,  constituting  this  a  gra- 
duating exercise  from  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  character 
of  the  exercises  on  this  occasion  could  be  determined  by 
the  Committee  on  Examinations,  under  whose  charge  this 
matter  would  naturally  fall. 

I  believe  that  too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to 
each  transition  in  the  career  of  a  child ;  and  surely  no  turn- 
ing jpoint  warrants  emphasizing,  by  ceremony  and  public 
congratulation,  more  than  that  of  passing^from  the  Grammar 
to  the  High  School. 

Object  Lessons  and  Calisthenics. 

Object  lessons  and  the  practice  of  calisthenics  are  in  use 
in  all  the  primaries.  Success  in  impaiUng  information  and 
stimulating  curiosity  and  its  consequent  investigation  by 
means  of  object  lessons,  depends  so  much  on  aptitude  in 
the  instructor,  that  the  results  vary  considerably.  Many 
teachers  have  failed  in  this  branch  through  want  of  prepa- 
ration or  lack  of  self-confidence.  The  want  of  proper  nor- 
mal training  is  very  evident  in  these  cases.  No  teacher  of 
the  literary  attainment  which  we  now  demand  of  all  ap- 
pointees need  fail  in  giving  good  object  lessons.  Considera- 
ble attention  was  given  to  this  exercise  by  the  Superinten- 
dent during  the  year,  and,  although  he  is  pleased  to  report 
considerable  improvement,  there  is  yet  opportunity  for 
more. 

Frequent  exercises  in  light  gymnastics  have  been  insisted 
upon  for  both  the  physical  and  mental  benefit  of  pupils. 
A  mere  change  of  position  is  restful  to  a  young  child. 
These  exercises  open  a  safety  valve  for  the  restless  activity 
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of  little  ones  which  would  otherwise  burst  into  disorder  and 
lawlessness,  or,  if  repressed  by  severe  discipline  would 
relapse  into  dullness  and  apathy. 

Discipline. 

The  order  of  the  schools  has  improved  both  in  kind  and 
in  degree.  Sixty  dei>artments  were  marked  excellenty  50 
goody  17  fair  J  and  only  3  bad. 

A  long  and  earnest  discussion  upon  the  question  of  the 
abandonment  of  corporal  punishment  was  had  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Grammar  School  Princii)als. 

Although  its  abolition  was  advocated  by  one  Principal 
only,  the  rest  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that,  while  the 
power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  should  not  be  taken 
away,  its  infliction  should  be  reserved  for  extreme  cases 
only.  The  arguments  which  led  to  this  conclusion  would 
certainly,  if  borne  out  to  their  legitimate  sequence,  make 
for  abolition.  Still  the  verdict  tends  to  the  side  of  human- 
ity and  the  best  discipline.  Perhaps  the  whole  question  is 
largely  one  of  })ersonal  application  rather  than  of  general 
principles.  Each  person  must  be  a  law  unto  himself  in 
respect  to  the  means  of  attaining  and  maintaining  good 
order. 

All  will  agree  ui)on  the  result  to  be  reached  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  i)ersonal  equation  will  always  have  much  to  do 
with  the  means  of  attaining  that  result.  One  thing  I  am 
satisfied  of ;  viz.,  that  while  those  schools  which  report  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  do  not 
present  the  best  models  of  order,  neither  do  those  which 
report  the  least,  fumise  samples  of  disorder.  The  infer- 
ence is  plainly  in  favor  of  keeping  these  cases  at  the  lowest 
possible  minimum.  The  Board  has  wisely  restricted  the 
use  of  the  rod  to  Principals.  Teachers  are  rapidly  discern- 
ing that  their  ability  to  preseiTe  order  is  determined  by  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  sent  to  the  Principal  for 
punishment,  and  generally  they  exhaust  every  resource  in 
their  power  before  calling  in  the  superior  authority. 
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When  all  teachers  understand  that  the  taking  away  of 
privileges  is  more  conducive  to  good  order  than  is  direct 
punishment ;  when  they  make  it  their  business  to  under- 
stand enough  of  each  scholar' s  nature  to  determine  to  what 
influence  each  is  responsive ;  when  they  are  able^  on  occia- 
sion,  to  create  privileges  suited  to  varying  dispositions,  the 
loss  of  which  will  appeal  strongly  to  any  child,  rapid  strides 
will  have  been  taken  towards  the  best  condition  of  discip- 
line which,  while  it  restrains  any  tendency  to  turbulence, 
never  represses  individuality  and  free  development. 

After  all,  the  really  good  instructor  has  the  least  difficulty 
in  respect  to  government.  He  who  can  maintain  that  lively 
desire  for  self-improvement  which  gives  no  leisure  for  dis- 
order, holds  an  easy  but  firm  rein  over  his  scholars.  When- 
ever I  am  told  that  a  certain  person  (and  there  are  unfortu- 
nately many  such)  would  be  an  excellent  teacher  if  he  Imd 
only  some  genius  for  order,  J  have  always  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  apology  is  but  a  thinly  veiled  euphuism  for  incom- 
petence. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  Superintendent,  aided  and  advised  by  the  Principals, 
has  effected  a  reconstruction  of  the  Course  of  Study.  After 
a  trial  of  five  years,  it  became  evident  that  the  course  in  use 
was  not  well-adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  schools  ;  the 
chief  fault  lay  in  the  short  time  devoted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  contemplated  The  experience  of  most 
of  the  schools  demonstrated  that  the  average  scholar  could 
not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  course  in  eight  years. 
There  were  also  omissions  to  be  supplied,  and  a  proper 
division  to  be  made  of  the  courses  of  Music  and  Drawing 
which  were  unprovided  for. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  a  course  of  study  which  shall 
not  be  a  mere  cast-iron  net- work,  cumbrous  and  infiexible, 
but  one  sufficiently  elastic  to  fit  itself  to  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  individual  schools  in  so  large  a  system  as  ours,  is 
indeed  great.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  formulated  in  the 
study.     Personal  observation  must  be  united  with  theoreti- 
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mi  d^uetinjm.  The  moddis  affotded  bgrodifir  localities 
isfux  be  tstAkiuA  witb  profit ;  but  each  looJity  has  its  own 
<djMi»iet(eri«rtio««  with  which  the  eoorae  must  raadily  assuu- 
tete  lA  order  to  he  a  pnurtical  sysU^L,  in  aoootdanoe  witli 
whkh  effective  work  may  be  performed. 

ObJectii>n«  have  frequently  been  made  to  a  graded  ooorse 
of  iftudy,  Qf*  the  ground  that  its  tendency  is  to  absorb  indi- 
viduality; Up  reduce  all  brought  under  its  influence  to  a 
dead«  montitonous  level ;  that  an  ungraded  course  produces 
brilliant  individual  scholars,  while  the  graded  one  produces 
uniti>rDi,  but  mediocre  scholarship,  just  as  the  mint  turns 
out  itif  countless  counteriiarts,  each  bearing  the  impress  of 
the  same  die, 

Let  us  see  if  this  l)e  true.  Take  a  branch  of  instructioii 
which  has  linen  more  closely  graded  and  systematized  than 
any  other ;  viz,,  Penmanship.  The  principles  of  this  art  are 
now  well  settled ;  the  same  methods  of  application  are  in 
almost  universal  uh<^  ;  each  step  Is  laid  down  with  the  great- 
est exactUBHH,  and  all  the  pupils  of  a  grade  take  daily  the 
same  lesson  and  advance  simultaneously ;  yet  examine  the 
manus(u*ipt  of  any  class  at  the  completion  of  the  course,  and 
the  handwriting  of  eadi  scholar  will  be  found  to  be  marked 
with  an  unmistakable  individuality. 

Ho  with  other  hnmches  ;  the  same  tools  are  given  to  each 
pupil,  their  use  is  explained  in  the  same  way,  yet  each  will 
produce  results  in  strict  accordance  with  his  individual  na- 
ture. The  ohjectora  to  gmded  schools  forget  that  the  end 
of  our  school  syHtem  is  *'  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  ;•'  that  the  mass  is  to  be  elevated,  not  individuals. 
Individuals  possessing  genius  c»r  extraordinary  ability  will 
rise  alH)ve  the  mass,  whether  gmdation  exist  or  not. 

Having  determineil  that  the  course  of  study  needed  revis- 
ion, and  feeling  that  a  work  of  such  vital  importance  should 
not  be  done  without  bringing  to  hear  upon  it  every  force  and 
Influence  within  control,  the  Superintendent  presented  this 
matter  ut  a  meeting  of  Principals,  and  called  upon  them  for 
aaaistamH^  and  advit^e.  A  committee  apiK>inted  for  that 
puriH>se  submitted  a  scheme  of  gradation  which  was  closely 
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scanned  and  earnestly  debated.  Amendments  and  additions 
were  discussed  and  weighed  at  a  number  of  meetings  held 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  after  several  months'  consider- 
ation, during  which  some  conflicting  views  were  harmonized, 
and  some  compromises  made,  the  course  was  perfected,  with 
nearly  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Principals  to  every 
item.  It  was  then  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  appropri- 
ate committee,  and  adopted. 

The  new  course,  which  will  go  into  effect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year,  differs  from  the  previous  one 
as  f  oUows : 

First.  The  time  embraced  by  this  course  is  nine  years  in- 
stead of  eight,  as  heretofore.  This  period  will  permit  the 
average  scholar  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
subjects  laid  down,  without  that  undue  haste  and  feverish 
exertion  which  has  heretofore  often  resulted  in  incomplete- 
ness and  superficiality.  A  pupil  above  the  average  wUl 
always  be  permitted  to  complete  the  course  without  regard 
to  the  time  occupied,  and,  per  contra^  one  below  the  aver- 
age will  not  be  permitted  to  advance  until  properly  pre- 
pared, no  matter  how  many  years  he  may  require. 

Second.  Geography  is  begun  six  months  earlier  than  hith- 
erto. The  instruction  during  this  period  will  be  oral,  and 
wiU  thus  supply  a  means  of  preparing  scholars  for  the  use 
of  a  text-book.  The  want  of  this  preparatory  course  at 
this  precise  period  has  long  been  felt. 

Third.  Language  lessons  have  been  introduced  prior  and 
leading  to  the  study  of  Grammar.  Of  course  the  study  of 
Language  begins  with  the  scholar's  entrance  into  school, 
but  is  confined  necessarily  to  familiar  talks  and  the  correc- 
tions of  the  most  common  errors  until  the  third  year,  when 
systematic  instruction  in  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking 
the  mother  tongue  will  b^n.  This  course  will  embrace 
four  years.  This  I  regard  as  the  most  important  modifica- 
tion effected.  I  anticix)ate  with  confidence  the  happiest 
results  from  this  most  essential  study. 
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Fourth.  An  additional  six  months  is  given  to  United 
States  History.  The  advantage  of  this  change  has  already- 
been  alluded  to. 

Fifth.  Rhetorical  Exercises  or  Composition,  Declama- 
tions and  Select  Readings  as  occasional  exercises  are  to 
occur  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  coarse,  instead  of 
the  last  two  as  heretofore. 

Sixth.  The  writing  of  script  has  been  substituted  for 
printing  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  as  described  above. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  obvious  diflEerences  between 
the  old  and  the  new  course.  A  better  subdivision  of  the 
work  in  each  subject  was  the  natural  result  of  adding  a  year 
to  the  course. 

A  manual  of  brief  instructions  to  teachers,  to  accompany 
the  outlined  course  of  study,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
AVhen  this  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  the  new 
course  of  study  will  be  fairly  launched.  Its  merits  and 
demerits  must  then  be  left  to  the  crucial  test  of  use* 

Promotions. 

Promotions  will  hereafter  be  made  from  grade  to  grade, 
semi-annually,  as  will  be  provided  by  the  new  course  of 
study. 

The  year  will  be  divided  into  two  semesters,  and  simulta- 
neous examinations  will  be  submitted  to  all  the  grades  in 
J  anuary  and  June.  The  promotions  of  classes  will  be  based 
on  these  examinations.  Individuals  may,  however,  be  pro- 
moted at  anv  tiuie.  Scholars  who  are  both  ambitious  and 
industrious  will  never  be  compelled  to  wait  for  more  slowly 
advancing  classes,  no  more  than  classes  will  wait  for  lag- 
gards or  dullards. 

PiincipaJs  are  directly  charged  with  the  execution  of 
these  regulations,  and  will  be  expected  to  give  considerable 
time  to  them,  especially  to  the  matter  of  individual  promo- 
tion, which  must  become  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  their  administration.  When  these  cases  are 
promptly  and  wisely  attended  to,  the  most  plausible  objec- 
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tion  to  a  graded  course  of  study  will  be  deprived  of  even 
seeming  weight. 

During  the  past  year,  there  were  1095  pupils  promoted  to 
the  Intermediate  grades,  715  to  the  Senior  grades,  and  236 
to  the  High  School. 

Sanitary  Condition. 

The  condition  of  the  older  school  buildings,  esi)ecially 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9  and  10  as  to  light  and  ventilation, 
is  deplorable.  In  many  cases  the  supply  of  light  is  so 
nearly  cut  off  by  surrounding  buildings,  that,  often  on  rainy 
or  cloudy  days,  the  afternoon  sessions  are  practically  short- 
ened- At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  absurd  to  speak  of 
using  artificial  light  in  a  building  closed  as  early  as  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  only  other  possible  remedy 
for  this  serious  defect  is  the  erection  of  new  buildings  on 
sites  where  the  ingress  of  light  cannot  be  prevented  by  ad- 
jacent structures. 

A  long  series  of  years  must  elapse  before  this  latter 
remedy  can  be  applied.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
gas-light  be  furnished  in  those  rooms  where  most  needed, 
especially  in  Schools  Nos.  1,  2  and  10.  The  cost  of  fixtures 
and  of  the  gas  consumed  would  be  very  slight  compared 
with  the  time  gained  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  the 
eyesight  of  scholars,  who  are  now  often  compelled  either  to 
work  in  a  dim  twilight  or  to  desist. 

'The  problem  of  properly  ventilating  these  building  is  not 
as  easy  of  solution.  Many  devices  for  the  improvement  of 
old  buildings  in  this  respect  have  been  tried  in  various 
cities,  but,  after  considerable  investigation,  I  am  unable  to 
recommend  any  plan  except  the  radical  one  of  demolition, 
and  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  Were  the  Board  em- 
powered to  use  the  money  which  could  be  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  old  buildings  and  sites  in  the  building  of  new 
school-houses,  proper  ventilation  could  be  readily  obtained. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  powers  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Legislature,  in  order  that  our  scholars  shall  no 
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longer  be  compelled  to  breathe  the  impure  air  too  frequent- 
ly found  in  these  antiquated  buildings. 

In  the  meantime,  all  that  can  be  done  is  for  teachers  to 
use  every  means  in  their  control  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
and  the  expulsion  of  foul  air.  This  can  be  done  frequently, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  by  keeping  the  children  in  mo- 
tion, marching  and  exercising  while  the  doors  and  windows 
are  opened.  The  change  of  air  effected  at  recess  is  not  suf- 
ficient ;  the  change  should  be  made  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing each  session. 

The  alterations  made  in  Schools  Nos.  6,  12,  14  and  18, 
during  the  vacation,  have  rendered  these  buildings  much 
less  objectionable  in  respect  to  ventilation  than  hitherto. 

The  out-houses  of  several  of  the  buildings,  notably  those 
of  Nos.  6,  6  and  3,  are  located  so  near  to  the  school-rooms 
as  to  be  sources  of  great  annoyance,  if  not  of  positive  dan- 
ger to  health.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  evils  may  be 
removed  in  the  case  of  No.  6,  by  a  change  of  location  nearer 
the  rear  of  the  school  lot ;  and  in  the  cases  of  Nos.  5  and  3, 
by  the  sale  of  both  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  both  schools  at  some 
intermediate  point,  upon  a  lot  ample  in  size  to  avoid  the 
pernicious  proximity  of  the  out-houses. 

Evening  Schools. 

A  full  discussion  of  this  theme  will  be  found  in  the  rei)ort 
of  the  special  committee  in  charge. 

If  these  schools  are  to  be  continued,  I  am  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  they  will  prove  useful  only  by  providing 
instruction  in  higher  grades  than  have  hitherto  been  taught. 

The  inference  that  our  population  of  school-age  is  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  the  means  of  primary  education  in 
the  day  schools,  is  fully  warranted  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  three  years. 

The  money  and  energy  spent  on  evening  schools  during 
that  time  would,  I  believe,  have  been  better  expended  had 
it  been  devoted  to  the  extension  of  our  facilities  for  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  day  schools.  I  do  not  urge  the  establishment  of 
evening  schools  of  a  high  grade,  because  I  have  grave 
doabts  of  the  advisability  of  evening  schools  of  any  grade. 

Admission  to  the  High  School. 

Of  the  296  applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School, 
268  were  candidates  presented  by  the  Principals  of  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  the  remainder  were  from  various  schools 
in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  in  all 
were  granted  certificates  of  admission.  Of  the  61  rejected, 
29  were  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  or  about  11  -per  cent  of 
the  number  presented — ^a  gain  of  6  -per  cent,  as  comx)ared 
with  the  previous  class.  As  the  standard  of  admission  was 
this  year  made  5  per  cent  higher,  this  result  is  a  gratifying 
evidence  of  general  improvement  in  scholarship. 

The  Brents'  questions  were  used  as  tests  for  admission. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pupils  reached  the  require- 
ments of  the  Regents  in  Arithmetic,  162  in  Geography,  237 
in  Grammar,  and  266  in  Spelling.  One  hundred  and  one 
(101)  were  claimed  as  entitled  to  the  Regents'  certificates, 
'ihis  is  the  largest  number  ever  claimed  by  us  as  the  result 
of  one  examination. 

The  applicants  were  also  tested  in  the  subjects  of  United 
States  History,  Drawing,  and  Music,  each  of  which  was 
given  due  weight  in  estimating  the  proficiency  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  prospect  for  next  year  is,  that  a  still  larger 
class  will  be  presented  for  examination.  These  facts  dem- 
onstrate not  only  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  High 
^  ISchool,  but  also  the  excellence  of  the  prejMuatory  work  of 
the  Grammar  Schools. 

High  School. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  will  present  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  school  during  the 
year. 

The  award  of  a  diploma  of  the  highest  rank  to  this  insti- 
tution, by  the  authorities  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878, 
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was  very  gratifying,  ajs  reflecting  credit  upon  the  adminid- 
tration  of  the  school,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  system  of 
which  it  is  the  outgrowth. 

In  my  last  report,  I  expressed  my  views  fully  in  resx)ect 
to  some  matters  of  administration  in  the  High  School,  and 
suggested  certain  modifications  which,  in  my  judgment, 
were  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the  removal  of  some  causes 
of  complaint.  I  have  not  found  any  occasion  to  modify 
those  views,  but  have  rather  been  confirmed  in  them  by  the 
observation  and  experience  of  the  year.  A  repetition  of 
what  was  said  last  year  would  be  superfluous.  I  will,  how- 
ever, speak  of  one  point  which  I  deem  of  great  importance, 
namely,  the  promotion  and  degradation  of  pupils.  Promo- 
tions and  refusals  to  promote  are  now  based  entirely  upon 
the  Merit  BoHs.  Convinced  as  I  am  that  this  course  has 
too  frequently  permitted  scholars  to  advance  and  even  to 
graduate,  who  have  not  attained  that  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  studies  prescribed  which  should  be  demanded 
of  them,  I  again  urge  that  written  examinations  be  made 
an  auxiliary  in  determining  a  scholar's  advancement. 

While  believing  in  a  liberal  policy  in  the  admission  of 
scholars  to  the  advantages  of  the  High  School  course,  I  also 
believe  in  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  by  those  who  pursue  that  course.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  present  system  of  marking  class  recitations 
and  other  exercises  will  never  satis&ctorily  determine  the 
attainments  of  scholars,  unless  it  be  supplemented  by  writ- 
ten examinations  as  nearly  exhaustive  of  each  subject  as 
practicable.  By  giving  to  the  results  of  these  examinations 
equal  weight  with  the  results  of  recitation  marks,  and  fix- 
ing a  high  i)ercentage  which  must  be  attained  before  pro- 
motion will  be  i)ermitted,  the  High  School  will  advance  in 
scholarship  and  usefulness.  That  some  amendment  is  neces- 
sary is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of 
graduates  fail  every  year  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  quali- 
fication to  teach,  when  tested  by  the  Committee  on  Examin- 
ations. That  these  failures  are  not  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
test-pai)ers  used,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  look 
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over  the  rejected  papers  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board. 
It  will  be  seen  also  from  these  papers,  that  the  failures  are 
in  the  studies  of  the  High  School  course  more  frequently 
than  in  the  elementary  subjects.  It  should  not  be  inferred 
firom  what  has  been  said  that  written  exftminations  are  not 
in  use  in  the  High  School.  They  frequently  occur ;  but 
their  results  are  not  given  sufficient  importance  in  the  gra- 
dation of  classes. 

I  would  recommend  that  hereafter  appointments  to  va- 
cancies which  may  occur  in  positions  now  held  by  women 
in  the  High  School,  be  restricted  to  teachers  of  experience 
in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  thus  offering  a  chance  for  pro- 
motion which  will  be  a  strong  incentive  to  earnest  work. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  somewhat  too  crowded  for  effective  and 
thorough  work.  I  would  recommend  the  following  changes 
in  the  English  course.  From  the  first  year's  studies,  English 
Grammar  can  be  profitably  omitted.  The  preparatory 
course  in  this  subject,  as  pursued  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
furnishes  all  the  acquaintance  with  technical  grammar 
needed  by  the  average  scholar.  An  additional  year  devoted 
mainly  to  analysis  and  word  parsing  is  supererogatory.  Na- 
tural History,  now  given  a  short  term  in  the  second  year, 
can  be  substituted  in  place  of  this  study,  thus  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  more  complete  mastery  of  the  subject,  instead  of 
the  necessarily  sui)erficial  course  hitherto  taken.  Making 
Natural  History  a  first  year  study  will  give  an  entire  year 
to  Natural  Philosophy,  heretofore  restricted  to.  six  months. 
Of  the  paramount  importance  of  Natural  Philosophy,  both 
as  a  disciplinary  and  utilitarian  study,  there  can  be  no 
question.  In  the  past,  not  more  than  one-half  the  subject 
matter  of  the  text-book  has  been  given  to  pupils,  and  the 
parts  omitted  are  of  so  great  importance  that  the  study  has 
often  seemed  to  be  shorn  of  its  finest  proportions.  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  strongly  this  change  in  the  course,  and  sim- 
ilar changes  which  will  lop  off  useless  lumber,  substitute 
live  subjects,  and  give  ample  time  to  the  studies  pursued. 
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I  believe  that  the  time  thus  gained  can  be  given  to  the 
r^B^ilar  studies  with  results  which  will  tell  favorably  on  the 
fflde  of  better  scholarship. 

I  also  recommend  at  least  one  lesson  per  week  during  the 
iirst  year  in  the  2rt  of  English  Composition.  TMs  can  be 
effected  by  giving  one  of  the  proposed  Natural  History 
hours  each  week  to  this  exercise.  There  are  text-books  on 
English  Comi>osition  which  could  be  profitably  used  in  this 
connection. 

Teachebs. 

The  Board  employed  last  year  222  teachers,  including  live 
teai^hers  of  special  branches ;  viz.,  German,  French,  Chemis- 
try, Drawing,  and  Music.  Twenty-five  (25)  of  these  are 
men,  and  one  hundred  ninety-seven  (197),  women. 

Of  the  twenty-five  (25)  men,  twelve  (12)  are  graduates  of 
colleges,  three  (3)  are  Normal  School  graduates,  one  (1)  is  a 
graduate  of  the  High  School,  and  the  remainder  nine  (9) 
were  ediimted  at  various  academies. 

or  the  asHistant  teachers,  eighty-two  (82)  are  graduates  of 
the  High  8<;hool,  Hixty-seven  (67)  are  Normal  School  gradu- 
ateH,  and  the  remainder  forty -eight  (48)  received  their  edu- 
cational preparation  in  various  academies  and  private 
schoolH. 

The  average  length  of  service  in  this  city  of  all  the  men  is 
11 J  years;  that  of  the  women  7|  years.  The  longest  term 
of  service  among  the  men  is  35  years,  and  among  the  women 
30  yeai's.  Three  of  the  meu  and  11  of  the  women  have 
taught  in  our  schools  20  years  and  over.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  items  that  the  men  are  nearly  all  professional 
teachers,  having  miule  teaching  a  life-work  ;  the  same  may 
be  predicated  of  the  55  women  who  have  served  ten  years 
and  over. 

It  will  be  obsei'ved  that  the  Board  is  obtaining  most  of  its 
assistant  teachers  from  the  ranks  of  the  High  School  gradu- 
ates. '  This  will  hereafter  be  the  main  source  of  supply,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  it  wiu^e  nuule  the  sole  source,  were  it  not 
for  one  drawback.   Experiouc^e  has  shown  that  teachers  edu- 
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cated  at  the  High  School  will,  on  the  average,  in  time,  prove 
more  effective  than  those  trained  at  Normal  Schools  or  pri- 
vate academies ;  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  four  years' 
course  as  compared  with  one  of  two  years  only ;  the  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  wider  attainments  and  greater  disci- 
pline afforded  by  the  High  School  mnst  tell  on  the  side  of 
efficiency.  Normal  graduates,  however,  possess  an  advan- 
tage on  entering  the  school-room  which  the  High  School 
alumnffi  can  now  attain  only  by  long  and  trying  experience : 
this  advantage  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  methods  im- 
parted by  Normal  training.  Entering  upon  her  work  with 
some  knowledge  of  what  to  do,  and  how,  the  Normal  gra- 
duate has  at  least  a  year,  and  often  two  years,  the  start  of 
her  High  School  colleague.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  often 
the  latter  has  become  the  better  teacher,  but  at  great  cost 
to  herself  and  very  largely  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  pupils 
under  her  charge.  Had,  then,  our  High  School  graduates 
an  opi>ortunity  for  Normal  training  before  appointment  as 
teachers,  the  only  objection  to  the  restriction  of  new  ap- 
pointments to  this  class  would  be  removed.  Can  this  lack 
of  training  be  remedied  ?  A  year  devoted  to  Normal  in- 
struction additional  to  the  High  School  course,  or  such  a 
modification  of  the  present  course  of  study  as  would  give 
opportunity  for  such  instruction  during  the  senior  year, 
would  remedy  the  defect  in  the  prejiaration  in  the  future. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  a  plan  should  be  immediately  per- 
fected by  which  the  necessary  training  may  be  supplied, 
and  that  it  should  be  put  in  operation  during  the  coming 
year. 

Teachers'  Normal  Class. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  in  the  High  School  course 
would  not,  however,  be  felt  for  several  years  in  the  schools. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  thirty-six  (36)  teachers  of  less  than 
two  years'  experience,  most  of  them  of  one  year' s  service 
or  less,  and  the  prospect  is  that  this  number  will  be  in- 
creased one-half  at  or  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  year.    There  are  also  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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persona  holding  the  certificate  of  qualification  who  are  can- 
didates for  future  vacancies.  Most  of  the  appointments  to 
be  made  for  several  years  will  be  drawn  from  these  expec- 
tants. Then  we  will  probably  have  in  our  schools  for  a  long 
time  at  least  fifty  teachers  of  limited  exi)erience  and  no 
Normal  training,  all  acquiring  what  they  lack  in  this  direc- 
tion at  the  exi)ense  of  their  scholars.  What  can  be  done 
to  better  this  condition  ?  In  my  last  report  this  subject  was 
discussed  at  considei'able  length,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
a  Normal  training  class  for  young  teachers  and  candidates 
would  be  economical  and  profitable.  A  sum  of  money  more 
than  sufficient — enough,  probably,  for  two  years — was 
placed  in  the  annual  budget,  and  was  duly  raised  for  this 
purpose.  The  Board,  however,  failed  to  organize  the  class, 
although  the  expense  for  the  past  year  would  not  have  ex- 
ceeded $350. 

In  order  to  become  conversant  with  the  workings  of  a 
teacher's  class,  the  Superintendent  visited  New  York  city, 
where  one  has  been  in  operation  for  twelve  years.  It  was 
found  that  the  class  was  suggested  by  the  same  considera- 
tions of  necessity  and  usefulness  as  have  been  detailed 
above.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  York,  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  this  country, 
stated  that  he  regarded  this  class  as  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, and  that  no  other  measure  Kad  done  so  much  to  advance 
the  proficiency  of  the  schools  of  that  city  as  the  Saturday 
Normal  school.  Your  Sai)erintendent  spent  a  day  in  this 
school,  and  obtained  valuable  information  in  relation  to  its 
organization  and  conduct. 

Determined,  however,  to  learn  the  views  of  educators  in 
a  large  number  of  cities,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  general 
view  of  the  desirability  of  this  proposed  adjunct  to  our 
school  system,  the  following  questions  were  propounded  to 
the  Superintendents  of  about  fifty  cities  throughout  the 
United  States : 

1.  *'  Have  you  a  Saturday  Normal  Class  for  teachers,  or  a 
corresi)onding  appliance  f ' 

2.  "If  so,  how  long  has  it  been  in  operation  f 
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3.  '*Wliat  is  your  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  such  an 
appliance,  with  special  reference  to  inexperienced  teachers  i" 

Forty-one  answers  in  all  were  received.  Of  these,  21  cities 
rex>ort  that  they  have  a  Saturday  Normal  Class  or  an 
equivalent  appliance,  and  highly  approve  of  the  same,  viz. : 


CITY. 

1 

How  long  In 

CITY. 

Bow  long  in 

opendon. 

operation. 

New  York 

12  yeans. 

Hamilton,  O 

8  years. 

Oswego 

27  years. 

Portland,  Me. . . . 

Not  given. 

Binghamton  .'. . . 

1  year. 

Paterson,  N.  J. . . 

22  years. 

Aubum 

Not  given. 

Burlington,  Vt. . 

4  years. 

Svracase 

Washington  .... 

Not  given. 

Indianapolis 

Not  given. 

5  years. 

Dubuque   

Not  given. 

Chicago   

Many  years. 

Baltimore 

5  years. 

Milwaukee 

Many  years. 

La  Crosse 

Not  given. 

Jereey  City 

15  years. 

Newark 

18  years. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

7  years. 

Des  Moines 

7  years. 

Erie 

5  years. 

Twelve  have  no  Saturday  Teachers'  Class,  but  decidedly 
approve  of  the  plan ;  viz.,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Ogdens- 
burgh,  New  Haven,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Concord,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  St.  Louis,  Dayton,  O.,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Buffalo. 

Four  have  none,  and  disapprove ;  viz.,  Utica,  Lowell, 
Providence,  Worcester. 

Four  have  none,  but  express  no  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  plan ;  viz.,  Watertown,  Hartford,  Cincinnati,  Elmira. 

Of  the  four  disapproving,  one,  Worcester,  draws  all  its 
teachers  from  a  Normal  school. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  Teachers'  Normal  Class  is  no  exper- 
iment, but  has  stood  the  test  of  continued  use  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  and  meets  the  approval  of  a  very  large 
majority  of  those  having  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
this  class  is  as  follows : 
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Plan  for  a  Saturday  Normal  School. 

1st.  The  school  shall  be  under  the  general  charge  and  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Examinations. 

2d,  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  be  the  executive 
head  of  the  school. 

3d.  There  shall  be  three  instructors,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Committee  on  Examinations  and  the  Sui)erintendent  with 
special  reference  to  experience  and  fitness,  from  the  teachers 
in  the  employ  of  the  Board ;  the  selections  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Board. 

4th.  All  assistant  teachers  of  less  than  two  years'  expe- 
rience shall  be  required  to  attend  the  school. 

6th.  A  regular  roll  of  attendance  shall  be  kept,  and  none 
shall  be  excused  from  attendance  except  by  written  permis- 
sion of  the  Superintendent. 

6th.  The  sessions  of  the  school  shall  be  held  at  the  High 
School  on  each  Saturday  of  a  school  week  ;  shall  begin  at 
9.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  shall  continue  for  not  more  than 
three  hours. 

7th.  The  voluntary  attendance  of  all  teachers  besides 
those  of  less  than  two  years'  experience,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  candidates  holding  certificates,  shall  be  encouraged,  and 
the  same  facilities  for  improvement  shall  be  given  them. 

8th.  The  course  of  instruction,  which  shall  include  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  discipline,  etc.,  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
public  schools,  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superintendent  and 
the  three  instructors,  who  shall  also  determins  the  tests  by 
which  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  attendants  shall 
be  ascertained. 

9th.  The  complete  course  shall  embrace  a  period  of  two 
years. 

10th.  No  teacher  of  less  than  two  years'  experience  shall 
be  advanced  in  salary  unless  she  gives  satisfactory  evidence 
of  progress  in  the  methods  taught. 

11th.  The  compensation  of  the  three  instructors  shall  be 
five  dollars  each  for  each  session  held. 
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The  number  of  paid  instmctors  can,  for  the  present,  be 
reduced  to  two.  The  main  features  of  the  above  plan  I 
believe  to  be  complete.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
give  regular  Kormal  instruction  in  both  Music  and  Drawing 
without  expense.  The  regular  instructors  in  these  branches 
are  eager  to  obtain  an  opportunity  to  give  instruction  to  all 
teachers,  inexperienced  or  not,  without  compensation. 
This  would  remove  instantly  the  difficulty  connected  at 
present  with  the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  alluded  to  in 
previous  pages  of  this  rei)ort. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  Normal  Class  should  not  be 
put  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  schools  oi)en.  Its  necessity 
and  usefulness  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  money  is  on  hand 
for  its  maintenance  for  at  least  two  years.  The  teachers  to 
be  specially  reached  are  not  merely  willing  but  eager  to  at- 
tend. Two-thirds  of  those  not  required  to  do  so  have 
expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  e^pe- 
rience  and  matured  views  of  the  instructors.  All  that  is 
needed  is  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  Board. 

Supervisory  Principals. 

The  weakest  point  in  a  large  corp?  of  teachers  has  always 
been  in  the  Primary  Departments,  It  is  a  frequent  remark 
among  educators,  that  as  competent  teachers  should  be  in 
charge  of  Primary  classes  as  of  higher  grades.  No  one 
controverts  the  correctness  of  this  position.  Yet  new  ap- 
pointees are  usually  assigned  to  these  classes.  When  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  a  higher  grade,  some  one  is  immediately 
promoted  from  the  Primary,  and  the  new  appointee,  gener- 
ally utterly  inexperienced,  takes  charge  of  a  class  which  all 
admit  requires  the  best  teaching  talent  in  order  to  efficiency. 
It  has  been  suggested,  that,  in  cases  like  the  above,  the  new 
appointee  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  class  whose 
teacher  has  resigned ;  in  other  words,  that  the  practice  of 
promotions  slionld  cease.  This  would  be  a  curious  remedy. 
It  would  simply  be  relegating  the  defect  from  one  grade  to 
another.     Driving  a  disease*  from  the  foot  to  the  trunk  or 
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the  head  is  not  a  very  certain  method  of  effecting  a  core. 
How^  then,  may  this  serious  evil  be  eradicated  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  can  be  wholly  removed,  bat  that  the  evil  can 
be  greatly  mitigated  I  am  sure.  A  thorough  course  of  Nor- 
mal instruction,  either  in  a  regular  course  or  by  means  of  a 
Teachers'  Training  Class,  will  do  much.  But  these  appli- 
ances will  effect  only  an  amelioration  which  will  need  sup- 
plementing in  order  to  the  best  obtainable  results.  This 
supplementary  work  can  only  be  done  by  giving  principals 
an  opportunity  for  sui)ervi8ion. 

This  consideration  naturally  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the 
theme,  "  How  much  sui)ervision  by  the  principal  is  neces- 
sary to  the  proi)er  conduct  of  a  school  f ' 

That  some  sui)ervision  is  essential ;  that  principalship 
means  the  overseeing  of  subordinates  ;  that  the  devotion  of 
all  the  experience,  tact,  teaching  power  and  other  high 
qualities,  which  are  the  controlling  influences  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  principal,  should  not  be  centered  upon  a  limited 
number  of  pupils ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  personal 
influence  of  the  head  of  the  school  should  permeate  every 
grade,  and  be  felt  by  every  teacher  and  scholar  ;  that  unless 
this  last  condition  exist,  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  man 
is  lost,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  These  things  being  admitted, 
the  question  of  supervisory  work  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
argument,  but  of  practical  application. 

Evidently,  the  amount  of  time  that  a  principal  should 
devote  to  supervision,  depends  primarily  on  the  number  of 
teachers  and  classes  in  his  building. 

In  small  buildings  with  few  teachers  and  a  correspond- 
ingly small  attendance,  an  hour  or  so  each  day  would  prove 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  supervision.  In  the  larger 
buildings,  with  from  ten  to  eighteen  assistant  teachers  and 
from  500  to  1200  pupils,  this  work  cannot  be  well  done  with- 
out absorbing  the  major  portion  of  each  school-day,  the  re- 
maining being  occupied  with  matters  of  discipline  and  ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board,  for  some 
six  years  past,  to  give  the  principals  of  the  large  schools  this 
opi>ortunity  of  complete  and  -constant  supervision.    That 
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the  result  has  justified  this  policy  is  fully  evinced  by  the 
confessedly  marked  improvement  in  scholarship  and  effi- 
ciency of  all  the  schools  thus  administered.  The  large 
class  of  well-prepared  students  admitted  yearly  to  the  High 
School  from  these  schools  is  striking  proof  of  the  propriety 
of  this  course. 

I  could  cite  instances,  familiar  to  many  members  of  the 
Board,  of  teachers  who,  prior  to  this  practice  of  daily 
supervision  by  the  principals,  were  crude  in  ther  methods, 
and  apparently  utterly  incapable  of  producing  any  results 
worthy  of  the  name,  who  have  become  efficient  and  successful 
teachers  since  they  have  been  brought  under  the  daily  influ- 
ence of  their  principals. 

I  find  the  experience  of  other  cities  to  be  the  same  as 
ours ;  wherever  the  greatest  scope  has  been  given  to  the 
work  of  supervision,  the  school  system  has  taken  giant 
strides  in  advance ;  when  the  opposite  policy  has  been  pur- 
sued, the  schools  stumble  along  in  the  ruts  of  mediocrity. 
In  the  one  case  principals  are  vivifying  influences,  moving 
teachers  and  scholars  along  to  higher  planes  of  achieve- 
ment ;  in  the  other,  they  are  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined" 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  class-room,  while  the  school  at 
large  is  left  to  struggle  on  as  best  it  may. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  then,  that  wise  counsels  will  prevail, 
and  that  no  retrograde  step  will  be  taken. 

Teachers'  Meetings. 

Once  a  month  during  the  year,  the  Principals  have  met 
with  the  Superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mat- 
ters of  interest  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Sub- 
jects for  discussion  were  announced  in  advance,  and  one  or 
two  persons  were  named  to  lead  in  the  debate.  All  present 
were  given  full  opportunity  to  express  their  views.  A 
complete  interchange  of  opinions  was  thus  obtained,  and 
much  mutual  benefit  derived.  Among  the  themes  of  dis- 
cussion were  Corporal  Punishment,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Grrammar,  Written  Examinations,  the  Course  of  Study,  etc, 
12 
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These  meetings  I  believe,  to  have  been  not  only  productive 
of  practical  results,  but  also  to  have  stimulated  that  esprit 
de  corps  so  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  school  system. 
They  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 

Conclusion. 

In  glancing  over  the  work  of  the  year,  while  conscious 
that  some  things  have  been  left  undone  which  ought  to 
have  been  done,  and  that  some  needed  reforms  are  only 
partly  effected,  still  I  believe  that  a  real  advance  in  efficiency 
has  been  made  along  the  whole  line.  The  year  has  not 
broken  its  ''word  of  promise,"  but  in  many  respects  has 
exceeded  exx)ectation. 

I  cannot  close  this  rei)ort  without  renewing  my  thanks  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Board  for  their  kindly  consideration 
and  frequent  hearty  support.  To  the  Teachers  generally, 
and  the  Principals  especially,  my  thanks  are  due  for  ready 
and  cheerful  co-operation  in  everything  which  all  believed 
tended  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

CHAS.  W.  COLE, 

SupH.  Schools. 
Albany,  N.  T.,  Sept.  1,  1879. 
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. .  ■ . 
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\  «' 


cative  Committee  ojz  High  School. 


Admission  of  Pupils. 


Albany,  June  16, 1879. 


4* 


I    V 


'M*t//</  of  Public  Instruction  : 


Hu  K vvutiN  t^  Oommittee  on  the  High  School  respectfully 
.  .  iUsii  the  HiimuU  examination  of  candidates  for  ad- 
'u  u»  I  he  Hi^h  School  was  held  in  the  buildings  of 

.     ,   u.o  Schools  Ni>s.  6,  11,  12  and  14,  on  the  6th  and  6th 

\  uv  w  lix  !v  luuuWr  of  candidates  present  was  as  foUows  : 


« « 


« « 


« t 


« « 


« % 


\  \ 


k       ^   •     »    •    • 

23 

From  School  No. 

12...  14 

5.... 

0 

(( 

13...   11 

fl.... 

28 

a 

14...  25 

7.... 

12 

i< 

15...  52 

8.... 

12 

%i 

20...     6 

10.... 

11 

a 

21...  13 

\l .... 

42 

Fix>m 

other  schools 38 

296 

*'M\  \\\\\\\  \\\\s  hold  on  tho  days  designated  by  the 

■   \\\y^  \  \\\\ovh\\}\  and  the  test  paj^ers  used  in 

•  '  uwnnw .  M*<*<  W^M^Kv  5^^<^  s]>elling  were  those  pre- 

Ihi  \'\h)}\,     In  nrithmotic^  twenty-^ight  ques- 

A<»\\\nnl  X  In  K''*^^^^^''^^  eighty;  in  geography, 
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sixty ;  and  one  hnndred  words  were  used  in  the  spelling 
exercise.  In  addition  to  the  Regent' s  questions,  a  paper  in 
United  States  History,  containing  forty  questions,  and  one 
on  the  theory  of  Music,  containing  twenty,  were  used. 
The  drawing-book  of  each  candidate  was  also  examined  and 
marked. 

Your  committee  has  caused  a  careful  examination  of  the 
papers  to  be  made,  and  now  reports  the  following-named 
candidates  as  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School  at  the  be- 
ginnig  of  the  next  school  year,  and  recommend  that  certifi- 
cates of  admission  be  granted  to  them,  to  wit : 

(The  names  are  omitted.) 


SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of 
candidateB. 

Number 
passed. 

Number 
rejected. 

School  No.    2 

23 
9 
28 
12 
12 
11 
42 
14 
11 
25 
52 
6 
13 
38 

23 

7 

28 

7 

10 

8 
42 

8 
11 
25 
51 
1 
8 
16 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

5 
2 
3 

•  * 
6 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1 

5 

5 

22 

School  No.    5 

School  No.    6 

School  No.    7 

School  No.    8 

School  No.  10 

School  No.  11 

School  No.  12 

School  No.  13 

School  No.  14 

School  No.  15 

School  No.  20 

School  No.  21 

Other  schools 

Totals 

296 

245 

51 

The  following  resolution  is  offered  for  adoption : 

Resolved^  That  the  usual  certificates  for  admission  to  the 
High  School  be  issued  to  those  whose  names  appear  in  the 
foregoing  report. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rejected 
can'Udates  are  from  '•  other  schools."  A  custom  has  grown 
up  within  a  few  years,  of  scholars  of  classes  lower  than  the 

13 


withoat  the  permission 
•OBH-  •  :  'nesr  teaches.  A  large 
-  r^nffid  ro  -otiier  acliools"  aie 


1. 


QBConr  as  an  injarioxis  onai 

_-*?»tiDn.  f  't  iiisiii)ordination  and 

•rf    ::afi  rae  eTil  may  be  immedi- 

ate   ^-'^^arxiHi  is  offered  for  adop- 


•til 


amiidaifee  shall  beexsmined 

-  •!•  H>u  oniess  he  presents  the 

uurfr  ■  T  a  trustee  of  a  school, 

•^r^>n  that,  in  his  judgment, 

U2H«>  'he  examination. 

■  :i\RLKa  P.  EASTON, 
'  ■•i^.  LEWI, 
/tTERJ.  PLINN, 
;.  A.  ROBEBTSON. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 


The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School  take  great 
pleasure  in  submitting  their  annual  report. 

Before  si)eaking  of  the  school  they  wish  to  say  a  word 
with  reference  to  the  building  and  its  surroundings.  The 
eye  never  tires  in  gazing  upon  the  noble  and  stately  struc- 
ture. Its  internal  arrangements,  its  ventilation,  its  furni- 
ture and  equipments  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  an  air 
of  comfort  and  culture  impresses  the  visitor  upon  entering 
its  doors. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  its  halls  and  study  rooms  are, 
however,  sadly  in  need  of  such  repairs  as  the  ordinary 
shrinking  in  a  new  building  renders  necessary,  and  as  noth- 
ing  has  been  done  to  the  edifice  in  this  direction  since  its 
erection,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  attended  to  this 
summer. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  elevated,  central  and  health- 
ful. The  landscape  view,  froiii  its  windows,  is  beautiful. 
The  one  thing  lacking  to  make^  it  a  complete  educational  es- 
tablishment is  ample  ground  for  recreation.  To  emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  to  keep  it  before  the 
public,  we  quote  from  Prof.  Bradley's  report  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  May  1,  1877.     He  says : 

"  Our  boys  take  their  exercise  in  the  park ;  but  one  indis- 
pensable requirement  in  order  that  the  health  of  the  girls  in 


«1 


..^.       ^    '*^         •.*..•■ 


:i      -^     rT»ri«iy  protected,  is  asnitable 

I    1  "he  open  air  can  be  obtained. 

-^f>*rred  that  ^  at  present  the  High 

ni.»«»rtant  feature  of  a  complete  and 

i^xtucion.    That  this  is  unfortunate 

ut  a^  scarcely  to  be  questioned.   That 

i«.i  ^iiould  receive  attention  is  also  appar- 

^    .,    I.  .^.  ^  I  ^^:t>^umended  to  the  Board  of  Public 

e^  a  I  once  take  measures  to  obtain  pos- 

-  liiiiiuiler  of  the  lot  ceded  to  them  by  the 

M  ..    or  the  use  of  the  High  School,  and  that 

.  vvied  to  the  use  of  the  girls  of  the  school  for 

..  .    .   ftvreation/' 

..V 1  Lial  coudifion  and  management  of  the  insti- 

.  V .  lUiii;  is  oucoui*aging  and  prosperous. 

..  V  xaiiiinalions,  which  we  are  confident  were  full 

LViii  od  geuei*ally  a  high  grade  of  excellence  on 

.ic  pupils,  and  indicated  the  thorough  work 

V .  ii  done  by  the  excellent  and  cultured  corps  of 

u  \  iuc  devoted  and  enthusiastic  in  the  discharge 

•i.  v.x,  aud  inspire  a  kindred  spirit  of  earnestness 

.     i  111  iu  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

V   .  :iao  of  the  school  is  thorough  and  excellent. 

.   ti\o  hundivd  and  fifty  pupDs  of  both  sexes, 

..    ill  1  l:usM»H  of  society,  have  been  present  every 

,x    luting  the  year,  and  yet  no  serious  breach  of 

v'uUr,  or  of  the  discipline  of  the  school,  have 

V  I  u»  ilii*  coiumittee,  and  we  are  very  sure  never 

.  1.     Not  a  single  expulsion  has  taken  place 

'i  •«'!  wa.h  (►rganized. 

.    y  Uool  \Na.s  the  fii'st  academic  institution  in  this 

I  In*  policy  of  *^  co-education."     It  was  con- 

U  *l  iauovutioa  at  the  time,  and  by  some  per- 

\    I '  1  \  r  I  i(  iristsd.     Now,  however,  its  good  results 

» • .    i  1 1  u  p  1 1  'h  t  ioued.     The  elevated  moral  tone  of 

II    ilu*  m^ntlt^nmnly  and  lady-like  deportment 

ili'  M    iiPiiliussH  of  dress,  the  friendly  rivalry 

•  ill  li'   Uiwuly  iHiual  division  between  the  sexes 
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of  the  fairly  won  honors  of  the  school,  silence  all  criticism, 
and  fully  justify,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  "coeducation."  It  is,  however,  to  the  wise 
and  prudent  administration  of  discipline  and  the  exercise  of 
a  mild  but  positive  authority  by  the  honored  Principal,  that 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  high  standing  and  great 
sxiccess  and  prosperity  of  t*he  institution. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1876,  industrial 
drawing  was  made  a  required  study  in  the  public  schools. 
It  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  High  School, 
and  the  first  class  entered  the  institution  this  year.  The 
recent  exhibition  of  the  work  done  shows  that  commenda- 
ble progress  has  been  made  by  the  pupils  in  this  important 
branch  of  study,  under  the  intelligent  and  energetic  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Hailes,  teacher  of  drawing. 

Several  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library 
during  the  year.  Its  value  as  an  educational  influence  is 
well  recognized  and  is  constantly  increasing.  It  contains 
about  four  thousand  volumes.  A  new  catalogue  is  being 
prepared. 

Additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  chemi- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus  as  far  as  the  means  at  our 
command  would  allow.  The  only  additions  made  to  the 
mineral  cabinet  are  those  presented  by  friends  of  the  school. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1878,  Prof.  Bradley  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  Paris  Exposition.  His 
official  duties  there  as  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 
York  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  educational 
exhibits  of  the  Exposition  protracted  his  absence  several 
weeks  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  ; 
during  that  time  the  school  was  under  the  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful management  of  Profs.  Home  and  Robinson  and  all 
of  Prof.  Bradley's  classes  were  kindly  attended  to  by  Supt. 
Cole. 

The  High  School  was  not  only  represented  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  by  its  honored  Principal  but  its  exhibit,  sent  at 
the  request  of  our  National  authorities,  received  the  highest 
commendation.     We  submit,  in  this  connection,  the  report 
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REPORT 


OF  THB 


JEjcecutive  Comnrvittee  on  High  School. 


Admission  of  Pupils. 


Albany,  June  16, 1879. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School  respectfully 
reix)rts  that  the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  High  School  was  held  in  the  buildings  of 
Grammar  Schools  Nos.  6,  11,  12  and  14,  on  the  5th  and  6tli 
days  of  June. 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  present  was  as  follows  : 


From  School  No.  2 . . . . 

23 

Prom  School  No.  12 . . .  14 

"            "        5. . . . 

9 

"            "         13...   11 

"            "        6. . . . 

28 

"            "         14...  25 

''            "        7.... 

12 

"            "         15...  52 

o . . . . 

12 

"         20...     6 

"             "      10.... 

11 

"            "         21...  13 

"        "    11.... 

42 

Frotii  other  schools 33 

Total  

296 

The  examination  was  held  on  the  days  designated  by  the 
Regents  of  the  Univei-sity,  and  the  test  papers  used  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  spelling  were  those  pre- 
I)ared  by  their  direction.  In  arithmetic,  twenty-eight  ques- 
tions were  submitted ;  in  grammar,  eighty ;  in  geography, 
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sixty ;  and  one  hundred  words  were  used  in  the  spelling 
exercise.  In  addition  to  the  Regent' s  questions,  a  paper  in 
United  States  History,  containing  forty  questions,  and  one 
on  the  theory  of  Music,  containing  twenty,  were  used. 
The  drawing-book  of  each  candidate  was  also  examined  and 
marked. 

Your  committee  has  caused  a  careful  examination  of  the 
papers  to  be  made,  and  now  reports  the  following-named 
candidates  as  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School  at  the  be- 
ginnig  of  the  next  school  year,  and  recommend  that  certifi- 
cates of  admission  be  granted  to  them,  to  wit : 

(The  names  are  omitted.) 


SCHOOLS. 

Kumber  of 
candidates. 

Number 
passed. 

Knmber 
rejected. 

School  No.    2 

23 
9 
28 
12 
12 
11 
42 
14 
11 
26 
52 
6 
13 
38 

23 

7 
28 

1 
10 

8 
42 

8 
11 
25 
51 

1 

8 
16 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

5 
2 
3 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

5 

5 

22 

School  No.    5 

School  No.    6 

School  No.    7 

School  No.    8 

School  No.  10 

School  No.  11 

School  No.  12 

School  No.  13 

School  No.  14 

School  No.  15 

School  No.  20 

School  No.  21 

Other  schools 

Totals 

296 

245 

51 

The  following  resolution  is  oflEered  for  adoption : 

Resolved^  That  the  usual  certificates  for  admission  to  the 
High  School  be  issued  to  those  whose  names  appear  in  the 
foregoing  report. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rejected 
cau'lidates  are  from  '•  other  schools."  A  custom  has  grown 
up  within  a  few  years,  of  scholars  of  classes  lower  than  the 

13 
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'^  A"  senior,  presenting  themselves  without  the  i)enmssion 
and  even  against  the  wishes  of  their  teachers.  A  large 
number  of  the  dandidates  credited  to  ^^ other  schools"  are 
really  from  oar  own  schools. 

Tour  committee  regards  this  custom  as  an  injurious  one, 
its  tendency  being  in  the  direction  of  insubordination  and 
poor  scholarship.  In  order  that  the  evil  may  be  immedi- 
ately checked,  the  following  resolution  is  offered  for  adop- 
tion: 

Resolved^  That  hereafter  no  candidate  shall  be  examined 
for  admission  to  the  High  School,  unless  he  presents  the 
certificate  of  the  principal  teacher  or  a  trustee  of  a  school, 
or  some  equally  competent  person  that,  in  his  judgment, 
such  candidate  is  qualified  to  pass  the  examination. 

CHARLES  P.  EASTON, 
JOS.  LEWI, 
PETER  J.  FLINN, 
C.  A.  ROBERTSON. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 


The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School  take  great 
pleasure  in  submitting  their  annual  report. 

Before  speaking  of  the  school  they  wish  to  say  a  word 
with  reference  to  the  building  and  its  surroundings.  The 
eye  never  tires  in  gazing  upon  the  noble  and  stately  struc- 
ture. Its  internal  arrangements,  its  ventilation,  its  furni- 
ture and  equipments  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  an  air 
of  comfort  and  culture  impresses  the  visitor  upon  entering 
its  doors. 

The  waUs  and  ceilings  of  its  halls  and  study  rooms  are, 
however,  sadly  in  need  of  such  repairs  as  the  ordinary 
shrinking  in  a  new  building  renders  necessary,  and  as  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  the  edifice  in  this  direction  since  its 
erection,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  attended  to  this 
summer. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  elevated,  central  and  health- 
ful. The  landscape  view,  from  its  windows,  is  beautiful. 
The  one  thing  lacking  to  makct  it  a  complete  educational  es- 
tablishment is  ample  ground  for  recreation.  To  emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  to  keep  it  before  the 
public,  we  quote  from  Prof.  Bradley' s  report  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  May  1,  1877.     He  says : 

"  Our  boys  take  their  exercise  in  the  park ;  but  one  indis- 
pensable requirement  in  order  that  the  health  of  the  girls  in 
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the  High  School  may  be  properly  protected,  is  a  suitable 
enclosure  where  recreation  in  the  open  air  can  be  obtained. 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that -at  present  the  High 
School  lacks  this  most  important  feature  of  a  complete  and 
suitable  educational  institution.  That  this  is  unfortunate 
and  wrong,  is  so  evident  as  scarcely  to  be  questioned.  That 
it  is  unnecessary  and  should  receive  attention  is  also  appar- 
ent. It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  that  they  at  once  take  measures  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  remainder  of  the  lot  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Common  Council  for  the  use  of  the  High  School,  and  that 
the  same  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  girls  of  the  school  for 
the  purposes  of  recreation." 

As  to  the  internal  condition  and  management  of  the  insti- 
tution, everything  is  encouraging  and  prosperous. 

The  recent  examinations,  which  we  are  confident  were  full 
and  fair,  evidenced  generally  a  high  grade  of  excellence  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  indicated  tlie  thorough  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  excellent  and  cultured  corps  of 
teachers  ;  they  are  devoted  and  enthusiastic  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  inspire  a  kindred  spirit  of  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thorough  and  excellent. 
An  average  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  pupDs  of  both  sexes, 
representing  aU  classes  of  society,  have  been  present  every 
school  day  during  the  year,  and  yet  no  serious  breach  of 
the  rules  of  order,  or  of  the  discipline  of  the  school,  have 
been  reported  to  the  committee,  and  we  are  very  sure  never 
have  occurred.  Not  a  single  expulsion  has  taken  place 
since  the  school  was  organized. 

The  High  School  was  the  first  academic  institution  in  this 
city  to  adopt  the  policy  of  "co-education."  It  was  con- 
sidered a  decided  innovation  at  the  time,  and  by  some  per- 
sons was  severely  criticised.  Now,  however,  its  good  results 
and  success  are  unquestioned.  The  elevated  moral  tone  of 
the  institution,  the  gentlemanly  and  lady-like  deportment 
of  the  pupils,  their  neatness  of  dress,  the  friendly  rivalry 
that  exists,  and  the  nearly  equal  division  between  the  sexes 
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of  the  fairly  won  honors  of  the  school,  silence  all  criticism, 
and  fully  justify,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  "co-education."  It  is,  however,  to  the  wise 
and  prudent  administration  of  discipline  and  the  exercise  of 
a  mild  but  positive  authoiity  by  the  honored  Principal,  that 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  high  standing  and  great 
snccess  and  prosperity  of  tlie  institution. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1876,  industrial 
drawing  was  made  a  required  study  in  the  public  schools. 
It  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  High  School, 
and  the  first  class  entered  the  institution  this  year.  The 
recent  exhibition  of  the  work  done  shows  that  commenda- 
ble progress  has  been  made  by  the  pupils  in  this  important 
branch  of  study,  under  the  intelligent  and  energetic  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Hailes,  teacher  of  drawing. 

Several  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library 
daring  the  year.  Its  value  as  an  educational  influence  is 
well  recognized  and  is  constantly  increasing.  It  contains 
about  four  thousand  volumes.  A  new  catalogue  is  being 
pi^epared. 

Additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  chemi- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus  as  far  as  the  means  at  our 
command  would  allow.  The  only  additions  made  to  the 
mineral  cabinet  are  those  presented  by  friends  of  the  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1878,  Prof.  Bradley  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  Paris  Exposition.  His 
ofGicial  duties  there  as  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 
York  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  educational 
exhibits  of  the  Exposition  protracted  his  absence  several 
weeks  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year ; 
during  that  time  the  school  was  under  the  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful management  of  Profs.  Home  and  Robinson  and  all 
of  Prof.  Bradley' s  classes  were  kindly  attended  to  by  Supt. 
Cole- 

The  High  School  was  not  only  represented  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  by  its  honored  Principal  but  its  exhibit,  sent  at 
the  request  of  our  National  authorities,  received  the  highest 
commendation.    We  submit,  in  this  connection,  the  report 
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of  the  Execntive  Committee  made  to,  and  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Instniction  upon  the  receipt  of  the  diploma 
of  the  Exposition. 

"  Albakt,  May  19, 1879. 

To  the  Board  of  Pvblic  Instruction : 

The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School  respect- 
fully report  that  in  February,  1878,  a  circular  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Gen.  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  invit- 
ing schools  and  boards  of  instruction  to  prepare  and  forward 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  Washington,  volumes  of 
scholars'  work  and  other  educational  exhibits,  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878.  Although  the  time  for  preparation  was 
entirely  inadequate,  the  following  articles  were  prepared 
under  the  8ui)ervision  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
High  School,  and  sent  as  requested  ;  viz., 

1st.  Three  volumes  of  scholars'  work,  giving  selections 
from  the  ordinary  test  exercises  of  the  pupils  in  the  High 
School  during  the  month  of  February,  1878,  comprising  one 
or  more  specimens  from  each  class  and  division  in  the  school, 
and  including  every  branch  of  study  taught  in  the  school, 
amounting  to  about  2,500  pages. 

2d.  Bound  volumes  of  Merit  Rolls  and  reports  relating  to 
the  institution. 

3d.  Architect' s  drawings  relating  to  the  building,  includ- 
ing a  large  perspective  of  the  front  elevation,  and  plans  of 
the  several  floors. 

The  committee  now  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
International  Jury  of  the  class  to  which  these  articles  be- 
longed have  awarded  for  them  a  diploma  of  the  rank  of  the 
Oold  Medal,  which  is  the  highest  prize  that  could  be  awarded 
to  cities  or  institutions. 

The  credit  of  this  award  will  be  seen,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  only  three  other  cities  out  of  the  large  number 
represented  received  the  same. 
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The  United  States  educational  section  took  121  prizes, 
which  number  is  twenty-eight  larger  than  was  taken  by  any 
other  country  except  France. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  while  the  educational  exhibit 
occupied  only  one-hundredth  part  of  the  space  of  the  Amer- 
ican section,  it  took  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  prizes, 
and  elicited  the  strongest  commendation  from  European 
educators.  In  addition  to  this  lirst  prize,  which  our  exhibit 
has  taken,  members  of  the  Board  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  it  was  specially  honored  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
American  section  by  the  prominent  position  in  which  it  was 
placed  in  the  exhibit. 

We  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  High  School  on  this 
auspicious  result.  She  returns  from  the  Exposition,  after 
an  honorable  competition  and  comparison  with  the  schools 
of  the  world  of  similar  grade,  having  secured  the  highest 
ofGicial  recognition  of  the  thoroughness  of  her  organization 
and  methods,  and  the  excellence  of  her  scholarship.  Well 
may  our  citizens  be  proud  of  an  institution  that  makes  such 
an  horable  record,  and  that  secures  such  excellent  results 
both  at  home  and  abroad." 

The  annual  Merit  Eoll,  published  herewith,  presents,  in 
detail,  full  statistics  of  the  institution  for  the  year;  we, 
therefore,  embody  in  this  report  only  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant items,  viz. : 

Whole  number  of  scholars 581 

Average  number  of  scholars 649 

Per  cent  of  attendance 97.2 

Number  of  Regents'  scholars 454 


The  Albany  High  School  reports  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
holding  Eegents'  certificates  than  any  other  school  in  this 
State. 

The  city  of  Albany,  according  to  its  population,  is  con- 
ceded one  of  the  wealthiest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous, cities  of  the  United  States.    Its  citizens  are  justly 
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prriad  of  its  great  wealth — of  its  distinctioii  as  the  capital 
ritT  of  the  great  State  of  Xew  York,  of  the  nnmber  and 
grandeur  of  its  poblic  buildings,  bat  they  are  pronder  still 
of  it«  noble  educational  system  and  institutions.  They 
mould  and  form  the  habits  and  character  of  its  citizens.  At 
the  head  of  this  system  stands  the  Albany  High  School, 
concededly  the  most  powerful  educational  influence  in  onr 
cItT. 


CHARLES  P.  EASTON, 
JOS.  LEWI, 
PETER  J.  FUXX, 
C-  A.  ROBERTSON. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THE 


Principal  of  the  Sigh  School. 


Albany,  September  1,  1879. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction 

of  the  City  of  Albany : 

Gentlemen — In  conformity  with  the  By-Laws,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Albany  High  School. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  cannot  but  reflect,  however, 
how  few  of  the  important  interests  of  the  school  can  be 
exhibited  in  this  way.  Statistics  of  attendance  are  useful 
as  indicating  the  regularity  with  which  instruction  is  received, 
but  they  cannot  reveal  the  mental  growth  of  the  pupil,  nor, 
to  any  great  extent,  the  devotion  and  success  of  the  teacher. 
In  one  after  another  of  my  annual  reports  I  have  discussed, 
to  some  extent,  various  educational  topics,  more  or  less 
diiectly  connected  with  the  school.  Such  discussions  also 
fail  to  depict  the  systematic  and  painstaking  processes  by 
which  our  whole  corps  of  teachei*s  are  seeking  to  quicken 
the  thought  and  refine  the  taste  of  their  pupils.  It  is  easy 
to  report  that  some  eighty  classes  are  daily  instructed  in 
the  High  School  by  faithful  and  competent  teachers,  but  the 
record  of  the  discouragements  with  which  each  of  these 
teachers  contends,  and  especially  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  their  pupils,  must  necessarily  remain  unwritten. 
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Number  of  Pupils 

The  whole  number  of  pujHls  in  attendance  during  the 
past  year  is  581,  distributed  among  the  various  classes  a» 
follows : 

Senior  class 81 

Junior  class 9ft 

Second  year  class 153' 

First  year  class 251 

Total 581 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  of 
each  sex  in  each  class  every  year  since  the  organization  of 
the  institution  in  1868 : 
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Attekdance. 

The  attendance,  aa  exhibited  by  our  monthly  averages 
during;  the  year,  has  been  as  follows : 

TABLE 
Of  ArrK5iMKCK  fob  the  Year  exdixg  August  31,  1879. 


I 


I 


September 
October  .. 
Novemljer 
December 
'Innuttry  . 
February  . 
March  . . . 
April  ,,.. 

my  

June 


Wbole  number 
enrolled. 


576 
578 
572 
563 
661 
552 
542 
589 
509 
501 


ATerage  mun- 
ber  enrolled. 


ATera^ 
sttendence. 


562.57 

578.69 

568.28 

559. 

556.86 

548.88 

587.1 

580.4 

502.55 

494  8 


554  66 

561.65 

552.29 

542.2 

529.94 

53U.66 

520.3 

5119.4 

448.45 

48180 


Per  cenL  of 
attendance. 


98.5 

97.7 

97.2 

97. 

95.5 

97  9 

96.9 

96. 

97. 

974 


Per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  year,  97.11. 


Per  cent,  of  attendance  each  year,  since  the  opening  of 
the  institution,  has  been  as  follows : 

1868-69 96.2 

1869  -70 96.6 

1870-71  96.6 

1871-72 96.9 

1872-78 97.2 

1873-74 97.1 

1874-78 97.1 

1875-76 97.7 

1876-77 97.7 

1877-78 97.6 

1878-79 97.1 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Nuubbr  of  Pcpils  neitheb  Absent  nob  Takdt  dcb- 

IXG  THE  YeAB,  and  THE  PsB  CbNT.  OF  THE  WhOLE  NuUBEB. 


TEARS. 

Number  neither 
abeent  nor  tudy. 

Per  cent,  of  the 
whole  namber. 

1868-69  

81 
66 
94 
102 
130 
126 
128 
149 
192 
174 
179 

22.0 
26.2 
84.6 
33.6 
86.6 
36.9 
81.2 
31.6 
36.1 
30.0 
30.9 

1869-70  

1870-71  

1871-72 

1872-r3 

1873-74  

1874-76  

1875-76  

1876-77  

1877-78  

1878-79  

First  Year  Class. 

The  class  which  entered  the  institution  September  2, 1878, 
numbered  217. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  received  were  as  follows : 

TABLE 
Op  Ages  op  Pupim  in  First  Tear  Class. 


• 

Boys. 
1 

8 

16 
29 
86 
14 
1 
8 

Olrl*. 

Toul. 

Between  11  and  12 

1 

4 
14 
31 
35 
26 
8 
2 

1 

2 

7 
80 
60 
70 
39 

4 

6 

Between  12  and  13 

Between  13  and  14 

Between  14  and  15 

Between  15  and  16 

Between  16  and  17 

Between  17  and  18 

Between  18  and  19 
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The  average  age  of  the  class  on  entering  the  High  School, 
September,  1878,  was  fifteen  years,  five  months. 

The  average  age  of  the  several  classes  received  since  the 
opening  of  the  school  has  been  as  follows : 


Tein 

Hffoa. 

J  age  of  class  received  Septembei 

•8,1868 

14 

7 

• 

1,1869.... 

14 

1 

1,1870.... 

14 

2 

1, 1871 .... 

14 

6 

2,1872.... 

14 

7 

1,1873.... 

14 

8 

1,1874.... 

14 

n 

1,1875.... 

14 

11 

1,1876.... 

14 

10 

3,1877.... 

15 

•     ■ 

2, 1878. . . . 

15 

O 

Regents'  Examination. 

The  "Regents'  Examinations"  have  been  held  as  usual 
during  the  year.  In  our  last  Annual  Report  to  the  Board 
of  Regents,  447  scholars  were  claimed  as  entitled  to  parti- 
(*ipate  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  disbursed  by  the 
Regents.  All  were  allowed  by  them,  making  the  number 
of  pupils  reported  by  the  Albany  High  School  as  holding 
certificates  larger  than  that  reported  by  any  other  insti- 
tution subject  to  their  visitation,  and  continuing  the  High 
School  at  the  head  of  their  tabular  exhibits.  The  result  of 
the  three  examina  tions  held  during  the  year  (including  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school),  is 
included  in  the  following  table  The  number  claimed  for 
the  present  year  is  455. 
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The  number  of  ''Academic  Scholars" — that  is,  those 
holding  Regents'  Certificates  in  the  institution  each  year 
since  it  was  received  under  the  visitation  of  the  Regents — 
has  been  as  follows  : 

1872-73 130 

1873-74 260 

1874-76 320 

1875-76 348 

1876-77 401 

1877-78 447 

1878-79 456 

Amount  Apportioned  by  the  Regents  op  the  Univebsity  to 

THE  Albany  High  School. 

January,  1874.  For  free  instruction $2,223  00 

November,  1874.  From  literature  fund 1,286  60 

January,  1876.  For  apparatus,  etc 260  00 

January,  1875.  For  free  instruction 1,342  00 

January,  1876.  From  literature  fund 2,448  67 

December,  1876.  From  literature  fund 1,683  68 

February,  1876.  For  apparatus,  etc 260  00 

December,  1876.  From  literature  fund 1,942  18 

January,  1877.  For  apparatus,  etc 260  00 

January,  1878.  From  literature  fund 2,064  12 

January,  1879.  From  literature  fund 2,332  19 


Total  amount  received  since  January,  1874. .  $16,073  14 

This  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the  expense  of  the 
school  for  the  same  period,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  real  cost 
to  the  city. 

Exhibit  of  the  High  School  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

In  March,  1878,  a  circular  was  received  from  Hon.  John 
D.  Philbrick,  who  had  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  earn- 
estly inviting  the  co-operation  of  schools  and  school  officers 
in  providing  a  creditable  representation  of  the  educational 
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interests  of  this  country  at  that  exhibition.  In  accordance 
with  this  request,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  High  School,  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion passed  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  High 
School  be  authorized  to  incur  expense,  not  exceeding  sev- 
enty-five dollars,  in  collecting  and  forwarding  to  Washing- 
ton articles  intended  for  the  Educational  Exhibit  in  the 
coming  Paris  Exposition. 

Although  the  time  for  preparation  was  entirely  inade- 
quate, the  following  articles  were  prepared  under  the 
sui)ervision  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  High 
School,  and  sent  as  requested  ;  viz., 

1st.  Three  volumes  of  scholars*  work  (in*  manuscript), 
giving  selections  from  the  ordinary  test  exercises  of  the  pu- 
pils in  the  High  School  during  the  month  of  February, 
1878,  comprising  one  or  more  specimens  from  each  class  and 
division  in  the  school,  and  including  every  branch  of  study 
taught  in  the  school,  amounting  to  about  2,600  pages. 

2d.  Bound  volumes  of  Merit  Rolls  and  rei)orts  relating  to 
the  institution. 

3d.  Architect's  drawings  relating  to  the  building,  includ- 
ing a  large  perspective  of  the  front  elevation,  and  plans  of 
the  several  floors. 

The  three  volumes  of  Scholars'  Work  were  intended  to 
represent  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of  work  done  in 
the  school.  The  plan  adopted  was  the  same  as  that  pur- 
sued in  the  preparation  of  material  for  the  Educational  Ex  - 
liibit  at  Philadelphia.  Written  examinations  were  held  in 
various  studies,  and  specimens  of  the  scholars'  answers 
were  collected  into  volumes,  to  be  placed  on  exhibition.  In 
our  case,  the  time  for  preparation  was  so  short  that  we  were 
obliged  to  select  papers  from  our  ordinary  test  exercises ; 
in  some  cases  these  test  exercises  or  written  examinations 
had  been  held  previous  to  our  invitation  to  contribute  to 
the  exhibition.  In  other  cases,  the  examinations  were  held 
after  the  invitation  was  received,  but  in  no  case  was  there 
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time  for  an  extended  review  or  special  preparation.  Not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  sufficient  time  to  make  suitable 
prei)aration,  specimens  of  the  work  done  under  the  direc- 
tion and  instruction  of  every  teacher  in  the  school  were 
selected  and  included  in  our  exhibit.  It  is  likely  that  the 
samples  sent  fall  below,  rather  than  surpass,  the  average  of 
our  daily  work. 

Having  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Exposition  frequently 
for  a  considerable  period,  to  inspect  and  compare  the  various 
educational  exhibits,  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  these 
three  volumes  were  invariably  placed  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  the  American  exhibit.  This  estimate  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  American  section  was  in  due  time  ratified 
by  the  Jury  of  Award,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  special  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  Board,  May  19,  1879 : 

**The  committee  now  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
International  Jury  of  the  class  to  which  these  articles  be- 
longed have  awarded  for  them  a  diploma  of  the  rank  of  the 
Gold  Medal,  which  is  the  highest  prize  that  could  be  awarded 
to  cities  or  institutions. 

"The  credit  of  this  award  will  be  seen,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  only  three  other  cities  out  of  the  large  number 
represented  received  the  same. 

''We  congratulate  th«  frit-nds  of  the  High  School  on  this 
auspicious  result.  She  returns  from  the  Exposition,  after 
an  honorable  competition  and  comparison  with  the  schools 
of  the  world  of  similar  grade,  having  secured  the  highest 
official  recognition  of  the  thoroughness  of  her  organization 
and  methods,  and  the  excellence  of  her  scholarship.  Well 
may  our  citizens  be  proud  of  an  institution  that  makes  such 
an  honorable  record,  and  that  secures  such  excellent  results 
both  at  home  and  abroad." 

"  The  following  resolution  is  offered  for  adoption : 

"  Hesolved^  That  the  diploma  above  mentioned  be  suitably 
framed  and  hung  in  the  Principal's  room  in  the  High 
School." 

16 
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Secondary  Education  in  Europe. 

In  this  connection  a  few  facts  relative  to  secondary  edu- 
cation abroad  may  be  of  interest.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  means  provided 
for  this  grade  of  education  in  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 
Our  survey  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  few  particulars. 
In  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  no  department  of  educa- 
tion is  so  well  organized  and  efficient.  As  com^mred  with 
primary  education  especially,  it  is  greatly  superior,  being 
of  older  date,  and  more  harmoniously  and  completely  de- 
veloped in  its  different  branches. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  ''secondary 
education''  is  a  somewhat  equivocal  expression,  and  is  used 
abroad  with  considerable  latitude  of  meaning,  but  alwaj's 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  with  us.  In  this  coun- 
try it  denotes  that  grade  of  education  that  lies  between  the 
elementary  and  the  collegiate,  generally  given  in  high 
schools  and  academies.  The  course  of  instruction  in  secon- 
dary institutions  in  this  country  generally  extend  over  three 
or  four  years.  In  France,  Austiia,  Prussia,  and  the  other 
German  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  institutions  of  secondary  grade  usually  extends 
over  eight  or  nine  years,  including  much  that  is  in  this  coun- 
try considered  collegiate. 

Considerable  variety  is  found  among  the  secondary  schools 
in  many  particulars ;  but  in  France  and  the  Germanic  na- 
tions they  may  be  said  to  fall,  for  the  most  part,  into  the 
two  classes  of  classical  and  scientific,  or  "classical"  and 
"non-classical"  institutions. 

In  France  the  whole  educational  system  is  called  the 
University  of  France,  and  is  under  the  immediate  supervis- 
ion of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  council  of 
nine  members.  Twelve  inspector-generals  visit  all  parts  of 
the  nation  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
schools.  Great  pride  and  enthusiasm  are  everywhere  felt 
the  secondary  schools  comprising  the  lycees  and  communal 
collets.     They  are  princii)ally  attended  by  the  middle 
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rlass,  although  the  upper,  and  to  some  extent  the  lower, 
class  are  represented  among  their  students.  They  gain  dig- 
nity and  efficiency  by  their  intimate  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  under  the  republic  have  received  a  new  impetus. 
At  the  annual  concours  of  the^^e  institutions  at  the  Sorbonne, 
in  Paris,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presides  and 
presents  the  prizes,  of  which  several  hundred  (many  of 
them  of  great  value)  are  distributed.  The  learned  faculties 
of  the  University,  numbering  five  or  six  hundred,  and  stu* 
dent  representatives  of  many  institutions  from  all  parts  of 
France,  mostly  "honor  men,"  are  present;  and,  as  the 
prizes  are  announced,  great  enthusiasm  prevails. 

Last  summer  this  grand  concours  received  additional  eclat 
from  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  foreigners  and  its 
relation  to  the  Exposition.  The  platform  was  crowded  with 
official  representatives  of  foreign  governments.  Huge  piles 
of  elegantly  bound  books  lay  immediately  in  front,  the  gal- 
leries were  crowded  with  the  friends  of  the  students,  and 
an  orchestra  of  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  furnished  the  mnsic. 
The  pictures  and  other  decorations  of  the  hall,  the  showy 
robes  of  the  leained  professors,  the  unif<)rms  and  much- 
coveted  badges,  the  historic  associations  of  the  place — all 
things  connected  with  the  occasion  seemed  adapted  power- 
fully to  impress  the  imagination  and  fire  the  ambition  of 
the  young  Frenchmen  who  were  assembled  to  receive  the 
awards  of  sui3eriority.  Each  successful  competitor  was 
called  to  the  platform,  taken  by  the  hand  and  warmly  con- 
gratiilated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instrnction,  a  wreath 
of  lanrel  placed  upon  his  head,  and  a  package  of  books 
placed  in  his  hands,  unless,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the 
bundle  was  too  large  for  one  person  to  carry.  Hour  after 
honr  attendants  brought  in  new  supplies  of  books,  and  the 
presentation  of  prizes  and  the  enthusiasm  and  applause  con- 
tinued. In  connection  with  the  award  of  prizes  various  lit- 
erary exercises  were  held,  among  them  an  address  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  During  the  delivery  of  this 
address,  the  enthusiasm  was  intense.  Cheer  followed  cheer, 
and  at  times  the  vast  audience,  young  men  of  eighteen*  gray- 
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haired  professors  in  their  robes  of  dignity,  and  members  of 
the  institute  and  other  learned  societies  in  their  embroidered 
coats,  would  rise  to  their  feet  as  by  one  impulse,  and  wave 
their  hands  and  rend  the  air  with  cries  of  "  bravo ! "  And 
what  were  the  sentiments  which  called  forth  such  bursts  of 
applause  and  wild  excitement  i  Simply  neat  and  effective 
expressions  of  the  familiar  truth  that  education  is  the  safety 
of  the  State ;  that  it  is  not  a  personal  possession  simply  en- 
riching its  owner,  but  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  in 
the  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  He  said  it  was  "the  func- 
tion of  the  University  to  make  citizens  worthy  of  the  name," 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  "it  was  solving  the  hitherto 
unsolved  problem  of  a  democracy."  The  whole  scene  was 
an  admirable  illustration  of  French  character,  and  of  the 
interest  taken  at  present  in  educational  affairs. 

France  has  86  lycee^  and  252  communal  colleges,  which, 
together  with  162  normal  schools,  constitute  her  means  of 
secondary  education.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  examina- 
tions, similar  to  our  "  Regents'  examinations,"  great  uni- 
formity and  thoroughness  of  instruction  are  secured.  These 
institutions  afford  this  grade  of  education  to  about  180,000 
students,  of  whom  the  vast  majority  are  young  men ;  all, 
in  fact,  except  a  very  limited  number  in  the  Art,  and  other 
special  schools.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  France  has,  for 
many  years,  had  a  system  of  secondary  schools  for  boys,  so 
little  efforts  has  been  made  to  provide  corresponding  advan- 
tages for  girls.  Nothing  but  the  convents  and  private  board- 
ing-schools have  been  available  to  them.  Much  interest, 
however,  has  recently  been  roused  in  France  with  reference 
to  the  higher  education  of  girls,  and  a  bill  is  now  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  establish  in  each  of  the  88  Depart- 
ments of  France  one  or  more  higher  schools  for  girls.  The 
proposition  is  favored  by  the  new  Minister  of  Public  In- 
strnction.  and  is  likely  to  become  a  law. 

Frenchmen  have  long  been  justly  proud  of  their  secondary 
schools,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  exerting  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  French  society.  They  furnish  the  men 
who  fill  the  positions  of  influence  and  responstbility  all  over 
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the  country.  The  industries  of  France  are  prosperous 
mainly  because  they  are  efficiently  oi^nized  and  sux)erin- 
tended.  Her  ability  to  pay  the  German  war  indemnity  was 
due  not  to  the  industry  and  thrift  of  her  peasantry,  for  they 
are  both  ignorant  and  poor,  but  to  the  shrewdness  of  her 
intelligent  manufacturers.  Mind,  not  muscle,  has  earned 
the  money. 

The  public  secondary  schools  of  Prance  are  of  two  kinds : 
lycees  or  lyceums  and  communal  colleges.  The  lycee  are 
maintained  by  the  state  ;  the  communal  colleges  are  main- 
tained by  the  municipalities,  but  may  be  aided  by  the  state 
The  instruction  in  both  is  both  classical  and  modem,  with 
some  tendency  in  favor  of  the  latter,  which  is  intended  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  practical  life  by  teaching  the  nat- 
ural sciences  and  modern  languages  in  place  of  Latin  and 
Oreek.  In  both  classes  of  institutions  all  the  teaching  staff 
have  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  capacity  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  confided  to  them.  The  guarantee  takes, 
generally,  the  form  of  a  university  degree,  varying  in  kind 
and  rank  according  to  the  post  to  be  filled. 

Turning  now  the  Germanic  nations,  we  find  a  general  cor- 
resx)ondence  in  their  systems  of  secondary  education.  It 
has  developed  into  two  branches :  the  ' '  classical, ' '  including 
the  gymnasia,  pro  gymnasia,  lyceums,  Latin  schools,  and 
pedagogical  seminaries ;  and  the  '•  non-classical,"  embracing 
real,  schools,  burgher-schools,  and  middle  schools.  Difler- 
ent  nations  have  shaped  these  institutions  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  national  peculiarities.  The  most  perfect 
development  has  been  attained  in  the  large  cities  of  Prussia 
and  Austria. 

A  complete  gymnasium  has  at  least  six  classes,  the  high- 
est three  of  which  are  subdividod  into  two  divisions,  a  higher 
and  lower.  Such  a  course  of  study  extends  over  nine  years 
In  many  gymnasia  the  fourth  is  also  divided,  giving  a  ten 
years'  course.  A  complete  pro-gymnasium  has  the  five 
lower  classes,  its  course  of  study  embracing  seven  years. 
Many  pro-gymnasia  have  but  the  four  lower  classes  of  the 
complete  gymnasium  and  a  course  of  five  years.     Prepara- 
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torv  schools  are  usually  connected  \dtli  these  institutions, 
in  which  scholars  can  acquire  the  elementary  knowledge 
necessary  to  enter  class  six.  A  student  in  a  gymnasium 
gives  ten  hours  a  week  to  Latin  for  nine  years  ;  six  hours  a 
week  to  Greek  for  seven  years  ;  four  hours  a  week  to  math- 
ematics for  nine  years ;  two  houi^s  a  week  to  Geiinan  ;  two 
hours  to  French  ;  two  to  history  ;  two  to  religion,  for  most 
of  the  coui'se,  an<l  a  smaller  portion  of  time  to  various 
sciences,  drawing,  etc. 

A  complete  real-school  has  six  classes,  the  same  as  the 
gymnasium,  and  a  nine  years^  course  of  study.  The  burgh - 
er-NC'liools  omit  the  last  two,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  last  tour 
yeai's  of  the  course  in  the  complete  real-school.  The  mid- 
tUe  school  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  gymnasium  or  real- 
school  in  gmde,  and  has  a  nnxed  course  of  study.  In  the 
Veal-school,  Latin  is  taught  throughoiit  the  course,  but  only 
half  as  nuu*h  time  is  given  to  it  as  in  the  gymnasium.  Greek 
is  omitted  entiivly.  More  time  is  given  in  German  and 
Fi'ench  ;  and  English,  which  is  not  genenilly  included  in  the 
gymnasium  (^ourse,  ivceives  three  hours  a  week  for  five 
yeai*s.  NatumI  sciences  i-eceive  a  l.irge  share  of  time.  The 
classes  are  kej>t  together  in  all  these  varioiis  courses  of 
study,  very  little  option  l>eing  allowed  the  student  beyond 
the  choi(»e  of  his  sc1uh>K  Classes  are  divided,  however,  in 
recitations  if  they  number  more  than  8t>  in  the  upper  grades, 
o)'  fto  in  the  lower  gmdes. 

The  gvmmisium  is  at  the  head  of  all  thesei*ondarTsch(X)ls 
and  leads  diiwtlv  to  the  universitv,  while  the  real-school 
leads  to  the  higher  techni(*al  so1uk>1s.  Tlie  former  is  in- 
tended fi>r  those  who  desiiv  to  study  princijxilly  the  ancient 
languages  and  mathematics,  and  whose  aim  is  to  prei>arefor 
higher  jH>sitions  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  the  Church. 
*rhe  latter  is  intended  for  th<v>e  who  desire  to  studv  th** 
natuml  sciences^  mathematics,  and  miMlern  languages,  with 
a  view  to  beixmie  civil  enorineers.  archite<*ts,  etc.  Thev, 
theivfoiv,  di>  not  pass  to  the  university,  but  fini^^h  th»*ir 
t»ilu(titi(m  in  the  hiirher  technictil  schools. 
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In  all  the  secondary  schools,  examinations  are  held  at  the 
end  of  every  year  by  the  director,  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  to  determine  whether  the  scholars  are  qualified  to 
pass  into  the  next  class.  Scholars  who  fail  twice  on  the 
same  examination,  after  spending  two  years  in  the  same 
grade,  are  dismissed.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  course  a 
final  examination  is  held  by  a  committee.  Students  are  not 
required  to  attempt  this  examination,  which  is  very  rigor- 
ous, but  those  wishing  to  enter  a  university  or  polytechnic 
school  must  present  a  certificate  that  they  have  passed  it. 

The  public  schools  are  very  popular,  being  greatly  pre- 
ferred to  private  schools.  They  have  the  great  advantage 
that  their  tea<.*hers  ai^e  generally  graduates  of  universities  or 
of  the  pedagogical  seminaries,  are  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  hold  their  position  for  life.  Moreover,  all  pro- 
fessional men  must  have  passed  through  a  university,  the 
entrance  examination  of  which  is  based  upon  the  public 
school  course. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  in  these  secondary  schools  may 
give  themselves  exclusively  to  their  important  duties,  with- 
out anxiety  with  respec^t  to  sickness  or  old  age,  pensions 
have  been  very  generally  established,  which  are  propor- 
tioned in  amount  to  the  previous  salary  and  length  of  ser- 
vice of  the  recipient.  After  a  service  of  15  to  20  years,  the 
pension  is  f <  )ur-sixteenths  of  the  salary ;  after  20  to  25  years, 
six-sixteenths ;  after  25  to  30  years,  seven-sixteenths  ;  after 
80  to  36  years,  eight  sixteenths ;  after  35  to  40  years,  nine- 
sixteenths  ;  after  40  to  45  years,  ten-sixteenths  ;  after  46  to 
50  years,  eleven-sixteenth ;  after  50  years,  twelve-sixteenths. 

The  following  are  the  latest  statistics  on  secondary  edu- 
cation for  Prussia:  Number  of  students  in  pedagogical 
seminaries.  7,544 ;  in  higher  burgher-schools,  16,941 ;  in 
real-schools,  38,136;  in  the  gymnasia,  78,506;  in  higher 
schools  for  girls,  43,247 ;  total  in  secondary  schools,  183,403. 
(The  population  of  Prussia  is  26,693,000.) 

In  this  connection  the  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from 
the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation :  "  In  all  the  various  institutions  in  which  instruction 
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of  a  Necondary  character  is  imparted  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  enumerated  only  184,440  pnpils.  Can  any  fair- 
minded  statesman  look  at  these  numbers  and  at  onr  total 
population,  and  the  demands  for  this  grade  of  informatioii 
in  the  public  and  private  affairs  of  the  country,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  too  much  work  done  in  this 
grade,  that  too  many  are  receiving  this  measure  of  educa- 
tion J  The  facts  clearly  reveal  weakness  in  our  system  of 
culture  at  this  point,  where  in  Germany  there  is  great 
strengtli  and  superiority.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  have 
in  the  different  German  States  universal  education  so  effec- 
tually carried  out,  but  that  they  carry  so  many  of  the  pupils 
up  into  the  higher  courses  of  instruction.  Education  is  not 
only  universal,  but  is  carried  farther  with  a  greater  num- 
ber; hence  the  greater  effectiveness  of  their  educational 
systems," 

Belgium  devotes  much  time  and  money  to  its  educational 
Intertnsts,  Evidently  the  government  does  not  intend  to 
spare  any  jMiins  to  advance  the  popular  intelligence.  Ten 
years  ngt>  the  majority  of  the  Belgians  could  not  read  ;  but 
a  mpid  imprt)vement  has  taken  place.  Liberal  provision 
has  been  made  for  normal  schools  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
tei^hnical  8ch(K>ls  of  every  kind  are  maintained.  The  schools 
tur  teaoliitvg  weaving  of  lace  and  other  delicate  fabrics,  and 
designing  and  manufactupe  of  artiiicial  flowers,  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  Belgium  has  198  secondary  schools,  viz. :  10 
rt>j*al  atlieniexims,  5(>  state  middle  class  schools,  31  com- 
munal college®,  entirely  sustained  by  the  municipalities,  84 
colleges  under  <Hmtn>l  of  the  religious  orders,  and  20  private 
institutions  under  ctmtrol  of  lay  persons,  but  all  subject  to 
gt>vernmental  supervision.  The  government  has  made  great 
pix^gn^iss  in  extending  this  supervision  during  the  last  two 
ye^irs.  The  tot»l  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  institutions 
is  17.8SK  of  whom  IS, 454  were  attendii^  distinctively  state 
institutions.  The  n>yal  athenieums  occupy  the  higliest  rank 
^'inuuvir  i^eiH>ndarv  sohoi>ls.  Ther  include  two  sections,  one 
ft>r  cla^ical  instniction^  and  one  for  scientific  instruction, 
>^\v^nding  to  the  gymnasia  and  real-schools  of  Gnermany. 
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Switzerland  makes  a  most  creditable  report  of  her  educa- 
tional progress.  Zurich  and  Geneva  have  long  been  famous 
for  their  learning,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cantons  are  not 
a  whit  behind  them  in  general  intelligence.  Probably  in  no 
other  country  is  a  knowledge  of  several  languages  so  neces- 
sary or  so  general.  Switzerland  has  67  gymnasia  with 
4,9<X)  pupils,  and  41  real-schools  with  3,000  pupils ;  total, 
108  secondary  schools  with  8,700  pupils.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Swiss  secondary  schools  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  country,  an  opinion  which 
was  fully  sustained  by  her  display  at  the  Exposition. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  organ- 
ized on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Prussia.  They  include 
121  gymnasia,  and  50  real  schools ;  the  former  with  30,490 
pupils,  and  the  latter  with  13,229  pupils.  Vienna  is  remark- 
able for  its  secondary  schools,  having  260  professors,  besides 
subordinary  teachers  in  these  institutions.  There  are  120 
special  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  the  public  schools  of  vari- 
ous gi'ades.  Few  are  aware  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  Austria  since  her  war  with  Germany.  Her  defeat 
seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a  great  educational  upris- 
ing, which  is  still  gathering  strength. 

Drawing. 

During  the  last  year  instruction  in  Industrial  Drawing  has 
been  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  First  Year  Class  by  Mr.  T. 
C.  Hailes,  the  Drawing  Master  in  the  other  schools.  The 
introduction  of  this  useful  branch  of  study  is  highly  grati- 
fjring.  It  marks  an  important  step  of  progress  in  the  his- 
sory  of  the  school,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  its  usefulness. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  that  this  does  not  encroach 
upon  other  important  departments.  To  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation much  more  attention  has  been  given  abroad  than  in 
this  country.  And  a  remarkable  increase  of  interest  in  the 
subject  is  evinced  by  the  general  introduction  of  industrial 
drawing  into  the  schools  of  this  country  during  the  last  few 
years.     We  cannot  develop  nor  even  enumerate  the  mani- 
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of  a  secondary  character  is  imparted  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  enumerated  only  184,440  pupils.  Can  any  fair- 
minded  statesman  look  at  these  numbers  and  at  our  total 
population,  and  the  demands  for  this  grade  of  information 
in  the  public  and  private  affairs  of  the  country,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  too  much  work  done  in  this 
grade,  that  too  many  are  receiving  this  measure  of  educa- 
tion ?  The  facts  clearly  reveal  weakness  in  our  system  of 
culture  at  this  point,  where  in  Germany  there  is  great 
strength  and  superiority.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  have 
in  the  different  German  States  universal  education  so  effec- 
tually carried  out,  but  that  they  carry  so  many  of  the  pupils 
up  into  the  higher  courses  of  instruction.  Education  is  not 
only  universal,  but  is  carried  farther  with  a  greater  num- 
ber; hence  the  greater  effectiveness  of  their  educational 
systems." 

Belgium  devotes  much  time  and  money  to  its  educational 
interests.  Evidently  the  government  does  not  intend  to 
spare  any  pains  to  advance  the  popular  intelligence.  Ten 
years  ago  the  majority  of  the  Belgians  could  not  read  ;  but 
a  rapid  improvement  has  taken  place.  Liberal  provision 
has  been  made  for  normal  schools  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
technical  schools  of  every  kind  are  maintained.  The  schools 
for  teaching  weaving  of  lace  and  other  delicate  fabrics,  and 
designing  and  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  Belgium  has  198  secondary  schools,  viz.:  10 
royal  athenseums,  50  state  middle  class  schools,  31  com- 
munal colleges,  entirely  sustained  by  the  municipalities,  84 
colleges  under  control  of  the  religious  ordei-s,  and  20  private 
institutions  under  control  of  lay  persons,  but  all  subject  to 
governmental  supervision.  The  government  has  made  great 
progress  in  extending  this  supervision  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  institutions 
is  17,881,  of  whom  13,454  were  attending  distinctively  state 
institutions.  The  royal  athenaeums  occupy  the  highest  rank 
among  secondary  schools.  They  include  two  sections,  one 
for  classical  instruction,  and  one  for  scientific  instruction, 
corresponding  to  the  gymnasia  and  i^eal-schools  of  Germany. 
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Switzerland  makes  a  most  creditable  report  of  her  educa* 
tional  progress.  Zurich  and  Geneva  have  long  been  famous 
for  their  learning,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cantons  are  not 
a  whit  behind  them  in  general  intelligence.  Probably  in  no 
other  country  is  a  knowledge  of  several  languages  so  neces- 
sary or  so  general.  Switzerland  has  67  gymnasia  with 
4,900  pupils,  and  41  real-schools  with  3,000  pupils ;  total, 
108  secondary  schools  with  8,700  pupils.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Swiss  secondary  schools  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  country,  an  opinion  which 
was  fully  sustained  by  her  display  at  the  Exposition. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  organ- 
ized on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Prussia.  They  include 
121  gymnasia,  and  50  real  schools ;  the  former  with  30,490 
pupils,  and  the  latter  with  13,229  pupils.  Vienna  is  remark- 
able for  its  secondary  schools,  having  260  professors,  besides 
subordinary  teachers  in  these  institutions.  There  are  120 
special  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  the  public  schools  of  vari- 
ous gi'ades.  Few  are  aware  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  Austria  since  her  war  with  Germany.  Her  defeat 
seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a  great  educational  upris- 
ing, which  is  still  gathering  strength. 

Drawing. 

During  the  last  year  instruction  in  Industrial  Drawing  has 
been  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  First  Year  Class  by  Mr.  T. 
C.  Hailes,  the  Drawing  Master  in  the  other  schools.  The 
introduction  of  this  useful  branch  of  study  is  highly  grati- 
fying. It  marks  an  important  step  of  progress  in  the  his- 
sory  of  the  school,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  its  usefulness. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  that  this  does  not  encroach 
upon  other  important  departments.  To  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation much  more  attention  has  been  given  abroad  than  in 
this  country.  And  a  remarkable  increase  of  interest  in  the 
subject  is  evinced  by  the  general  introduction  of  industrial 
drawing  into  the  schools  of  this  country  during  the  last  few 
years.     We  cannot  develop  nor  even  enumerate  the  mani- 
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fold  ways  in  which  training  of  the  hand  is  usefnl  and  neces- 
sary.  The  possession  of  a  ready  skill  to  draw  adds  a  new 
power  to  its  possessor.  It  looks  towards  every  pursuit  and 
every  relation  in  life.  Especially  is  it  the  foundation  of  the 
highest  success  and  excellence  in  the  industrial  arts.  Mul- 
titudes of  mechanics  all  over  the  country  are  receiving  infe- 
rior wages  because  of  their  ignorance  of  drawing.  The 
great  bane  of  architects,  and  foremen  in  machine-shoi)Sy  is 
the  inability  of  their  workmen  to  read  a  working  drawing 
so  as  to  work  from  it.  It  is  calculated  that  the  productive 
efficiency  of  every  machine-shop  would  be  increased  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  if  every  journeyman  could  read  any  common 
working  drawing  and  work  by  it.  Ability  to  produce  as 
well  as  to  read  these  drawings  would  increase  their  wages 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  order  further  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  industrial  drawing,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  fact  that,  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  London 
in  1851,  England  found  herself  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
of  competitors  among  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in  re- 
si)ect  to  her  art  manufactures.  Only  the  United  States, 
among  the  great  nations,  stood  below  her.  She  took  imme- 
diate action.  Her  ministers  and  other  representatives  to 
foreign  countries  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  meth- 
ods of  art  instruction,  and  of  industrial  training  in  other 
countries,  and  report  any  practical  suggestions  to  the  home 
government.  Schools  of  Art  were  established  in  every 
large  town.  The  "School  of  Design,"  which  had  led  a 
precarious  existence  for  fifteen  years,  suddenly  received  the 
royal  favor,  and,  at  the  intervention  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
Consort,  was  invited  by  the  Queen  to  occupy  extensive 
apartments  in  Marlborough  House,  as  a  training  school  for 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  art  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  were 
instructed  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
for  a  permanent  museum  at  South  Kensington.  At  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1867,  England  stood  among  the  foremost 
nations,  and  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  had  outstrip- 
ped the  most  artistic  nations.     It  was  the  schools  of  art  and 
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the  Tast  collections  of  industrial  art  at  the  Sonth  Kensing- 
ton Mnseum  that  accomplished  this  splendid  result.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  Art 
Schools,  the  number  of  British  Art  students  did  not  exceed 
1,000,  and  most  of  these  were  devoting  themselves  to  High 
Art.  Now,  not  less  than  300,000  are  studying  art,  in  some 
form,  in  England  alone.  Subordinate  to,  and  connected 
with,  the  South  Kensington  Art  Schools  are  133  free  art 
training-schools  in  the  large  towns.  The  instruction  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  parent  school,  and  the  teachers  are  grad- 
uates of  it.  The  course  of  instruction  and  practice  extends 
over  at  least  four  years. 

The  marvelous  culture  and  improvement  of  which  the 
mental  jiowers  are  susceptible,  is  scarcely  greater  than  that 
which  may  be  attained  by  the  physical  organs.  It  is  but 
recently  that  this  fact  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by 
modem  educators.  The  si)ecific  duty  of  training  the  eye, 
the  hand,  and  other  organs  to  do  their  work  easily  and  well, 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked.  Each  of  these 
instruments  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  great  improvement, 
especially  in  childhood  apd  youth ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
evidence  all  goes  to  show  that  the  sight,  and  even  the  other 
senses,  are  often  impaired  during  the  period  of  school  life. 
What  a  pity  that  such  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  as 
the  eye  should  render  us  only  a  tithe  of  the  service  of  which 
it  is  capable.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  man  who  is  trained 
to  habits  of  observation  and  quick  perception,  has  a  great 
advantage  in  many  ways,  irrespective  of  the  direct  uses 
which  he  may  have  occasion  to  make  of  his  skill  as  a 
draughtsman.  No  one  will  question  the  practical  value  of 
such  an  education  as  this. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated,  that  the  excellent 
plans  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  were  supplemented 
and  emphasized  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  whose  generous  and  quick-sighted  interest  in 
the  school  were  again  illustrated  in  his  offer,  early  in  the 
year,  of  a  prize  to  the  member  of  the  drawing  class  who 
should  produce  the  best  original  design  at  the  end  of  the 
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year,  and  pass  sach  other  tests  as  sbonld  be  prescribed. 
•  The  committee  to  examine  the  designs  submitted  in  compe- 
tition for  this  prize,  of  which  there  were  abont  150,  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Frank  S.  Wright^  William  WoUett  and 
James  Blocksidge.  They  awarded  the  prize  (a  beautiful 
box  of  instruments)  to  William  R.  Hood. 

Conclusion. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  again  to  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity 
and  success  of  my  associates,  and  also  to  renew,  in  behalf 
of  the  school,  my  expression  of  acknowledgment  to  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  for  your  wise 
and  steadfast  support  and  supervision. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  K  BRADLEY. 
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COMMIHEE  ON  EVENING  SCliOOLS. 


Albany,  May  5, 1879. 
To  the  Board  of  Pvblic  Iristmction : 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  resi)ectfully  submits 
the  following  report  of  the  attendance,  cost  and  operation 
of  the  schools  under  its  charge,  during  the  term  ending 
Pebmary  28th,  ultimo : 

A  carefully  prepared  plan  for  the  conduct  of  evening 
schools,  embodying  regulations  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  past  years  in  this  and  other  cities  was  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent  in  November  last,  and  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  plan  three  evening  schools 
were  opened  November  18th.  1878.  Each  school  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Principal  selected  with  reference  to  past 
exx)erience  and  si)ecial  fitness  for  the  position.  The  assist- 
ants were  mainly  professional  teachers,  most  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  corps  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  Board. 

The  whole  term  extended  over  a  period  of  seventy-two 
evenings;  one  school  holding  that  number  of  sessions, 
another  holding  fifty-three,  and  the  third  thirty-three.  The 
following  tables  exhibit  the  statistics  of  attendance  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  these  schools  : 
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haired  professors  in  their  robes  of  dignity,  and  members  of 
the  institute  and  other  learned  societies  in  their  embroidered 
coats,  would  rise  to  their  feet  as  by  one  impulse,  and  wave 
their  hands  and  rend  the  air  with  cries  of  "  bravo ! "  And 
what  were  the  sentiments  which  called  forth  such  bursts  of 
applause  and  wild  excitement  ?  Simply  neat  and  effective 
expressions  of  the  familiar  truth  that  education  is  the  safety 
of  the  State  ;  that  it  is  not  a  personal  possession  simply  en- 
riching its  owner,  but  that  the  wealth  of  the  nati«in  is  in 
the  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  He  said  it  was  "the  func- 
tion of  the  University  to  make  citizens  worthy  of  the  name," 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  "it  was  solving  the  hitherto 
unsolved  problem  of  a  democracy."  The  whole  scene  was 
an  admirable  illustration  of  French  character,  and  of  the 
interest  taken  at  present  in  educaticmal  affairs. 

France  has  86  lycees  and  252  communal  colleges,  which, 
together  with  162  normal  schools,  constitute  her  means  of 
secondary  education.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  examina- 
tions, similar  to  our  "  Regents'  examinations,"  great  uni- 
formity and  thoroughness  of  instruction  are  secured.  These 
institutions  afford  this  grade  of  education  to  about  180,000 
students,  of  whom  the  vast  majority  are  young  men ;  all, 
in  fact,  except  a  very  limited  number  in  the  Art,  and  other 
special  schools.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  France  has,  for 
many  years,  had  a  system  of  secondary  schools  for  boys,  so 
little  efforts  has  been  made  to  provide  corresponding  advan- 
tages for  girls.  Nothing  but  the  convents  and  private  board- 
ing-schools have  been  available  to  them.  Much  interest, 
however,  has  recently  been  roused  in  France  with  reference 
to  the  higher  education  of  girls,  and  a  bill  is  now  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  establish  in  each  of  the  88  Depart- 
ments of  France  one  or  more  higher  schools  for  girls.  The 
proposition  is  favored  by  the  new  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  is  likely  to  become  a  law. 

Frenchmen  have  long  been  justly  proud  of  their  secondary 
schools,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  exerting  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  French  society.  They  furnish  the  men 
who  fill  the  positions  of  influence  and  responsibility  all  over 
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the  country.  The  industries  of  Prance  are  pro8X>erous 
mainly  because  they  are  efficiently  organized  and  superin- 
tended. Her  ability  to  pay  the  German  war  indemnity  was 
cLue  not  to  the  industry  and  thrift  of  her  peasantry,  for  they 
are  both  ignorant  and  i>oor,  but  to  the  shrewdness  of  her 
intelligent  manufacturers.  Mind,  not  muscle,  has  earned 
the  money. 

The  public  secondary  schools  of  Prance  are  of  two  kinds : 
lycees  or  lyceums  and  communal  colleges.  The  lycee  are 
maintained  by  the  state  ;  the  communal  colleges  are  main- 
tained by  the  municipalities,  but  may  be  aided  by  the  state 
The  instruction  in  both  is  both  classical  and  modem,  with 
some  tendency  in  favor  of  the  latter,  which  is  intended  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  practical  life  by  teaching  the  nat* 
ural  sciences  and  modern  languages  in  place  of  Latin  and 
Oreek.  In  both  classes  of  institutions  all  the  teaching  staff 
have  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  cai>acity  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  confided  to  them.  The  guarantee  takes, 
generally,  the  form  of  a  university  degi-ee,  varying  in  kind 
and  rank  according  to  the  post  to  be  filled. 

Turning  now  the  Germanic  nations,  we  find  a  general  cor- 
respondence in  their  systems  of  secondary  education.  It 
has  developed  into  two  branches :  the  ''classical,"  including 
the  gymnasia,  pro  gymnasia,  lyceums,  Latin  schools,  and 
pedagogical  ^^eminaries ;  and  the  '*  non-classical,"  embracing 
real.schools,  burgher-schools,  and  middle  schools.  Differ- 
ent nations  have  shaped  these  institutions  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  national  peculiarities.  The  most  perfect 
development  has  been  attained  in  the  large  cities  of  Prussia 
and  Austria. 

A  complete  gymnasium  has  at  least  six  classes,  the  high- 
est three  of  which  are  subdividsd  into  two  divisions,  a  higher 
and  lower.  Such  a  course  of  study  extends  over  nine  years 
In  many  gymnasia  the  fourth  is  also  divided,  giving  a  ten 
years'  course.  A  complete  pro-gymnasium  has  the  five 
lower  classes,  its  course  of  study  embracing  seven  years. 
Many  pro-gymnasia  have  but  the  four  lower  classes  of  the 
complete  gymnasium  and  a  course  of  five  years.     Prepara- 
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tory  schools  are  usually  connected  with  these  institutions, 
in  which  scholars  can  acquire  the  elementary  knowledge 
necessary  to  enter  class  six.  A  student  in  a  gymnasium 
gives  ten  hours  a  week  to  Latin  for  nine  years  ;  six  hours  a 
week  to  G-reek  for  seven  years  ;  four  hours  a  week  to  math- 
ematics for  nine  years ;  two  hours  a  week  to  German  ;  two 
hours  to  French  ;  two  to  history  ;  two  to  religion,  for  most 
of  the  course,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  time  to  various 
sciences,  drawing,  etc. 

A  complete  real-school  has  six  classes,  the  same  as  the 
gymnasium,  and  a  nine  years'  course  of  study.  The  burgh- 
er-schools omit  the  last  two,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  last  four 
years  of  the  course  in  the  complete  real-school.  The  mid- 
tile  school  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  gymnasium  or  real- 
school  in  grade,  and  has  a  mixed  course  of  study.  In  the 
real-school,  Latin  is  taught  throughout  the  course,  but  only 
half  as  much  time  is  given  to  it  as  in  the  gymnasium.  Greek 
is  omitted  entirely.  More  time  is  given  in  German  and 
French ;  and  English,  which  is  not  generally  included  in  the 
gymnasium  course,  receives  three  hours  a  week  for  five 
years.  Natural  sciences  receive  a  l.irge  share  of  time.  The 
classes  are  kept  together  in  all  these  various  courses  of 
study,  very  little  option  being  allowed  the  student  beyond 
the  choice  of  his  school.  Classes  are  divided,  however,  in 
recitations  if  they  number  more  than  30  in  the  upper  grades, 
or  50  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  gymnasium  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  secondary  schools 
and  leads  directly  to  the  university,  while  the  real-school 
lends  to  the  higher  technical  schools.  The  former  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  desire  to  study  principally  the  ancient 
languages  and  mathematics,  and  whose  aim  is  to  prepare  for 
higher  positions  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  the  Church. 
The  latter  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  study  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages,  with 
a  view  to  become  civil  engineers,  architects,  etc.  They, 
therefore,  do  not  pass  to  the  university,  but  finish  their 
education  in  the  higher  technical  schools. 
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In  all  the  secondary  schools,  examinations  are  held  at  the 
end  of  every  year  by  the  director,  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  to  determine  whether  the  scholars  are  qualified  to 
pass  into  the  next  class.  Scholars  who  fail  twice  on  the 
same  examination,  after  spending  two  years  in  the  same 
grade,  are  dismissed.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  course  a 
final  examination  is  held  by  a  committee.  Students  are  not 
required  to  attempt  this  examination,  which  is  very  rigor- 
ous, but  those  wishing  to  enter  a  university  or  polytechnic 
school  must  present  a  certificate  that  they  have  passed  it. 

The  public  schools  are  very  popular,  being  greatly  pre- 
ferred to  private  schools.  They  have  the  great  advantage 
that  their  teachers  are  generally  graduates  of  universities  or 
of  the  pedagogical  seminaries,  are  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  hold  their  position  for  life.  Moreover,  all  pro- 
fessional men  must  have  passed  through  a  university,  the 
entrance  examination  of  which  is  based  upon  the  public 
school  course. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  in  these  secondary  schools  may 
give  themselves  exclusively  to  their  important  duties,  with- 
out anxiety  with  respect  to  sickness  or  old  age,  pensions 
have  been  very  generally  established,  which  are  propor- 
tioned in  amount  to  the  previous  salary  and  length  of  ser- 
vice of  the  recipient.  After  a  service  of  15  to  20  years,  the 
pension  is  f <  »ur-sixteenth8  of  the  salary ;  after  20  to  26  years, 
8ix-sLxteenth8 ;  after  25  to  30  years,  seven-sixteenths  ;  after 
30  to  35  years,  eight  sixteenths  ;  after  35  to  40  years,  nine- 
sixteenths  ;  after  40  to  45  years,  ten-sixteenths  ;  after  45  to 
50  years,  eleven-sixteenth ;  after  50  years,  twelve-sixteenths. 

The  following  are  the  latest  statistics  on  secondary  edu- 
cation for  Prussia:  Number  of  students  in  pedagogical 
seminaries.  7,544 ;  in  higher  burgher-schools,  15,941 ;  in 
real-schools,  38,135;  in  the  gymnasia,  78,506;  in  higher 
schools  for  girls,  43,247 ;  total  in  secondary  schools,  183,403. 
(The  population  of  Prussia  is  25,693,000.) 

In  this  connection  the  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from 
the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation :  "  In  all  the  various  institutions  in  which  instruction 
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of  a  secondary  character  is  imparted  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  enumerated  only  184,440  pupils.  Can  any  fair- 
minded  statesman  look  at  these  numbers  and  at  our  total 
population,  and  the  demands  for  this  grade  of  information 
in  the  public  and  private  affairs  of  the  country,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  too  much  work  done  in  this 
grade,  that  too  many  are  receiving  this  measure  of  educa- 
tion t  The  facts  clearly  reveal  weakness  in  our  system  of 
culture  at  this  point,  where  in  Germany  there  is  great 
strength  and  superiority.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  have 
in  the  different  German  States  universal  education  so  effec- 
tually carried  out,  but  that  they  carry  so  many  of  the  pupils 
up  into  the  higher  courses  of  instruction.  Education  is  not 
only  universal,  but  is  carried  farther  with  a  greater  num- 
ber; hence  the  greater  effectiveness  of  their  educational 
systems." 

Belgium  devotes  much  time  and  money  to  its  educational 
interests.  Evidently  the  government  does  not  intend  to 
spare  any  pains  to  advance  the  popular  intelligence.  Ten 
years  ago  the  majority  of  the  Belgians  could  not  read  ;  but 
a  rapid  improvement  has  taken  place.  Liberal  provision 
has  been  made  for  normal  schools  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
technical  schools  of  every  kind  are  maintained.  The  schools 
for  teaching  weaving  of  lace  and  other  delicate  fabrics,  and 
designing  and  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  Belgium  has  198  secondary  schools,  viz. :  10 
royal  athenaeums,  50  state  middle  class  schools,  31  com- 
munal colleges,  entirely  sustained  by  the  municipalities,  84 
colleges  under  control  of  the  religious  orders,  and  20  private 
institutions  under  control  of  lay  i)ersons,  but  all  subject  to 
governmental  supervision.  The  government  has  made  great 
progress  in  extending  this  supervision  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  institutions 
is  17,881,  of  whom  13,464  were  attending  distinctively  state 
institutions.  The  royal  athenseums  occupy  the  highest  rank 
among  secondary  schools.  They  include  two  sections,  one 
for  classical  instruction,  and  one  for  scientific  instruction, 
sponding  to  the  gymnasia  and  i-eal-schools  of  Germany. 
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Switzerland  makes  a  most  creditable  report  of  her  educa- 
tional progress.  Zurich  and  Geneva  have  long  been  famous 
for  their  learning,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cantons  are  not 
a  whit  behind  them  in  general  intelligence.  Probably  in  no 
other  country  is  a  knowledge  of  several  languages  so  neces- 
sary  or  so  general.  Switzerland  has  67  gymnasia  with 
4,900  pupils,  and  41  real-schools  with  3,000  pupils ;  total, 
108  secondary  schools  with  8,700  pupils.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Swiss  secondary  schools  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  country,  an  opinion  which 
was  fully  sustained  by  her  display  at  the  Exposition. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  organ- 
ized on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Prussia.  They  include 
121  gymnasia,  and  50  real  schools ;  the  former  with  30,490 
pupils,  and  the  latter  with  13,229  pupils.  Vienna  is  remark- 
able for  its  secondary  schools,  having  260  professors,  besides 
subordinary  teachers  in  these  institutions.  There  are  120 
special  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  vari- 
ous grades.  Few  are  aware  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  Austria  since  her  war  with  Germany.  Her  defeat 
seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a  great  educational  upris- 
ing, which  is  still  gathering  strength. 

Drawing. 

During  the  last  year  instruction  in  Industrial  Drawing  has 
been  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  First  Year  Class  by  Mr.  T. 
C.  Hailes,  the  Drawing  Master  in  the  other  schools.  The 
introduction  of  this  useful  branch  of  study  is  highly  grati- 
fying. It  marks  an  important  step  of  progress  in  the  his- 
sory  of  the  school,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  its  usefulness. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  that  this  does  not  encroach 
upon  other  important  departments.  To  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation much  more  attention  has  been  given  abroad  than  in 
this  country.  And  a  remarkable  increase  of  interest  in  the 
subject  is  evinced  by  the  general  introduction  of  industrial 
drawing  into  the  schools  of  this  country  during  the  last  few 
years.     We  cannot  develop  nor  even  enumerate  the  mani- 
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fold  ways  in  which  training  of  the  hand  is  usefnl  and  neces- 
Bar}'.  The  possession  of  a  ready  skill  to  draw  adds  a  new 
power  to  its  possessor.  It  looks  towards  every  pursuit  and 
every  relation  in  life.  £si)ecially  is  it  the  foundation  of  the 
highest  success  and  excellence  in  the  industrial  arts.  Mul- 
titudes of  mechanics  all  over  the  country  are  receiving  infe- 
rior wages  because  of  their  ignorance  of  drawing.  The 
great  bane  of  architects,  and  foremen  in  machine-shops,  is 
the  inability  of  thefa-  workmen  to  read  a  working  drawing 
so  as  to  work  from  it.  It  is  calculated  that  the  productive 
efficiency  of  every  machine-shop  would  be  increased  thirty- 
three  i)er  cent,  if  every  journeyman  could  read  any  common 
working  drawing  and  work  by  it.  Ability  to  produce  as 
well  as  to  read  these  drawings  would  increase  their  wages 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  order  further  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  industrial  drawing,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recaU  the  fact  that,  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  London 
in  1851,  England  found  herself  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
of  competitors  among  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in  re- 
si)ect  to  her  art  manufactures.  Only  the  United  States, 
among  the  great  nations,  stood  below  her.  She  took  imme- 
diate action.  Her  ministers  and  other  representatives  to 
foreign  countries  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  meth- 
ods of  art  instruction,  and  of  industrial  training  in  other 
countries,  and  report  any  practical  suggestions  to  the  home 
government.  Schools  of  Art  were  established  in  every 
large  town.  The  "School  of  Design,"  which  had  led  a 
precarious  existence  for  fifteen  years,  suddenly  received  the 
royal  favor,  and,  at  the  intervention  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
Consort,  was  invited  by  the  Queen  to  occupy  extensive 
apartments  in  Marlborough  House,  as  a  training  school  for 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  art  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  were 
instructed  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
for  a  permanent  museum  at  South  Kensington.  At  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1867,  England  stood  among  the  foremost 
nations,  and  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  had  outstrip- 
X>ed  the  most  artistic  nations.     It  was  the  schools  of  art  and 
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the  Tast  collections  of  industrial  ^rt  at  the  South  Kensing* 
ton  Museum  that  accomplished  this  splendid  result.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  Art 
Schools,  the  number  of  British  Art  students  did  not  exceed 
1,(X)0,  and  most  of  these  were  devoting  themselves  to  High 
Art.  Now,  not  less  than  300,000  are  studying  art,  in  some 
form,  in  England  alone.  Subordinate  to,  and  connected 
with,  the  South  Kensington  Art  Schools  are  133  free  art 
training-schools  in  the  large  towns.  The  instruction  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  parent  school,  and  the  teachers  are  grad- 
uates of  it.  The  course  of  instruction  and  practice  extends 
over  at  least  four  years. 

The  marvelous  culture  and  impit)Vement  of  which  the 
mental  x>owers  are  susceptible,  is  scarcely  greater  than  that 
which  may  be  attained  by  the  physical  organs.  It  is  but 
recently  that  this  fact  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by 
modem  educators.  The  specific  duty  of  training  the  eye, 
the  hand,  and  other  organs  to  do  their  work  easily  and  well, 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked.  Each  of  these 
instruments  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  great  improvement, 
especially  in  childhood  aT>d  youth ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
evidence  all  goes  to  show  that  the  sight,  and  even  the  other 
senses,  are  often  impaired  during  the  period  of  school  life. 
What  a  pity  that  such  a  wondeiful  piece  of  mechanism  as 
the  eye  should  render  us  only  a  tithe  of  the  service  of  which 
it  is  capable.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  man  who  is  trained 
to  habits  of  observation  and  quick  perception,  has  a  great 
advantage  in  many  ways,  irrespective  of  the  direct  uses 
which  he  may  have  occasion  to  make  of  his  skill  as  a 
draughtsman.  No  one  will  question  the  practical  value  of 
such  an  education  as  this. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated,  that  the  excellent 
plans  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  were  supplemented 
and  emphasized  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  whose  generous  and  quick-sighted  interest  in 
the  school  were  again  illustrated  in  his  offer,  early  in  the 
year,  of  a  prize  to  the  member  of  the  drawing  class  who 
should  produce  the  best  original  design  at  the  end  of  the 
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year,  and  pass  sach  other  tests  as  sbonld  be  prescribed. 
•  The  committee  to  examine  the  designs  submitted  in  comi>e- 
tition  for  this  prize,  of  which  there  were  abont  160,  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Frank  S.  Wright,  William  WoUett  and 
James  Blocksidge.  They  awarded  the  prize  (a  beautiful 
box  of  instruments)  to  William  R.  Hood. 

Conclusion. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  again  to  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity 
and  success  of  my  associates,  and  also  to  renew,  in  behalf 
of  the  school,  my  expression  of  acknowledgment  to  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  for  your  wise 
and  steadfast  support  and  supernsion. 

Very  respectfuUy, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  K  BRADLEY. 
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COMMIHEE  ON  EVENING  SCLOOLS. 


Albany,  May  5, 1879. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  resi)ectfully  submits 
the  following  report  of  the  attendance,  cost  and  operation 
of  the  schools  under  its  charge,  during  the  term  ending 
February  28th,  ultimo : 

A  carefully  prepared  plan  for  the  conduct  of  evening 
schools,  embodying  regulations  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  past  years  in  this  and  other  citiei|  was  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent  in  November  last,  and  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  plan  three  evening  schools 
were  opened  November  18th.  1878.  Ea^h  school  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Principal  selected  with  reference  to  past 
experience  and  special  fitness  for  the  position.  The  assist- 
ants  were  mainly  professional  teachers,  most  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  corps  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  Board. 

The  whole  term  extended  over  a  period  of  seventy-two 
evenings;  one  school  holding  that  number  of  sessions, 
another  holding  fifty-three,  and  the  third  thirty-three.  The 
following  tables  exhibit  the  statistics  of  attendance  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  these  schools : 
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Statistics  of  ArrEinjANCE. 


SCHOOLS. 

No.  of 
taaehan. 

KveningB 
taagbt. 

Whole  No. 
of  pupils. 

Average 
attendance. 

Arerage 

No.  pupttt 

per  teacbec 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  14  ........ 

Totals 

6 

7 

10 

33 
53 
72 

290 
230 
332 

82 
88 
92 

14 

13 

9 

23 

63* 

852 

262 

12 

*  Average. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  attendance  was  only  thirty 
*  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils.    The  registered 
number  during  the  first  month  was  862 ;  during  the  last,  it 
was  114.    These  figures  are  not  especially  encouraging. 

EXPEDITURES. 

Teachers'  salaries $1,621  50 

Door-keepers 167  00 

Janitors 83  50 

Text-books 18  71 

Supplies 16  06 

Gas 189  26 

$2,046  02 

Cost  i)er  pupil  on  whole  number $2  40 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average  attendance 7  81 


The  cost  per  pupil,  based  on  average  attendance  was  very 
large,  three  or  four  times  that  of  the  day  pupils  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  taught. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  how  rapidly  the  attendance 
feUoff: 
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Registered  Ncmbeb,  Average  Attendance,  etc.,  for  bach 

Month  op  the  Term. 


month. 


November 
December 
January  . 
February 


Whole 

Number 

ATenge 

Number 

Domber. 

per  teacher. 

attendance. 

per  teacher. 

852 

37 

514 

21 

408 

26 

282 

15 

195 

19 

113 

18 

114 

19 

49 

16 

Your  committee  and  the  Superintendent  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  schools  while  they  were  in  session,  and  from 
what  was  observed  on  these  occasions  and  from  information 
obtained  from  the  several  Principals  and  assistants,  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  reached  in  regard  to  these  schools  is  that  rhe 
results  attained  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
labor  and  money  expended  upon  them. 

While  some  of  the  causes  of  this  want  of  adequate  success 
seem  to  baffle  investigation,  others  are  quite  apparent.  The 
principal  one  is,  undoubtedly,  irregular  attendance.  The 
blame  of  this  most  discouraging  feature  must  rest  almost 
entirely  upon  the  scholars  themselves. 

Three  classes  of  pupils  present  themselves  yearly  at  these 
schools. 

A  very  large  number — not  far  from  one- third  of  those  who 
attend  the  opening  sessions — ^have  neither  the  intention  to 
attend  regularly  nor  the  desire  to  benefit  by  the  instruction 
offered.  Some  of  these  attend  for  the  mere  purpose  of  pass- 
mg  the  time,  and  seem  to  regard  the  evening  school  as  a 
lounging  place  provided  by  a  generous  public,  where  they 
may  sit  through  a  cold  winter  evening  in  comparative  com- 
fort and  ease,  while  others  impede  organization  by  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  disorder. 

During  the  two  terms  preceding  the  one  just  closed,  owing 
to  the  laxity  of  the  teachers,  who  were  nearly  all  non-pro- 
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fessionals,  and  naturally  anxious  to  keep  up  a  large  attend- 
ance lest  their  services  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  their 
salaries  thus  be  cut  off,  this  class  of  attendants  remained  for 
weeks,  until  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  then  gradually  drop- 
ped out. 

This  last  term,  however,  owino:  to  the  regulation  which 
made  the  term  of  service  of  a  portion  of  the  teachers  con- 
tinous,  and  not  dependent  on  the  number  in  attendance,  this 
pernicious  element  was  speedily  eliminated.  Finding  the 
teachers  determined  upon  having  orderly  and  well-i-egulated 
schools,  that  study  and  attention  were  demanded  of  all,  and 
that  work,  not  fun,  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  became  suddenly  uncongenial  to  this 
class  of  attendants,  and,  before  two  weeks  had  elapsed,  they 
had  all  incontinently  departed  for  "pastures  new,"  away 
from  the  restraints  of  good  discipline. 

Another  large  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  attend  at  the 
command  of  parents  and  guardians,  or  through  the  solicita- 
tions of  employers.  Many  of  these  have  some  notion  of  the 
desirability  of  acquiring  more  knowledge,  but  seem  to  think 
that  their  part  in  the  matter  consists  in  being  passive  recip- 
ients. They  have  no  idea  of  putting  forth  Siny  mental  effort, 
but  seem  to  expect  that  in  some  magical  way  the  teachers 
will  furnish  them  the  desired  knowledge,  without  their 
giving  even  attention.  Perhaps,  in  many  cases,  the  fatigue 
of  daily  labor  is  the  cause  of  this  mental  indolence. 

The  result  is,  however,  to  render  regular  attendance  and 
steady  application  to  study  irksome,  and  absence  on  the 
slightest  pretext  quickly  follows,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  this 
ends  in  permanent  withdrawal.  Some  individuals  of  this 
class  can  be  reached  through  parents,  but  as  a  rule,  they 
come  and  go  at  their  own  sweet  wiUs,  and  their  attendance 
is  bey(md  control. 

The  character  of  the  classes  of  pupils  thus  described  ac- 
counts largely  for  the  lupid  diminution  in  attendance  here- 
tofore alluded  to,  although  considerable  influence  must  also 
be  ascribed  to  the  temptations  of  social  life — skating  parks, 
conceits,  lectures  and  other  evening  amusements. 
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The  fairly  r^alar  attendants  constitute  the  third  and  re- 
maining class.  These  pupils  are  generally  anxious  to  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  and  are  undoubtedly  benefited  by 
their  attendance.  They  number  about  one-fourth  of  those 
who  enter  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  after  the  other 
two  classes  have  departed  and  the  school  has  become  fully 
oiganized,  make  steady  and  remunerative  progress  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  regularity  of  attendance. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  irreguladty  of  attendance  is  one 
of  the'  main  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  evening 
schools.  There  may  have  been  other  causes  of  Mlure,  how- 
ever. That  these  did  not  lie  in  the  plan  of  organization, 
your  Committee  is  satisfied.  Teachers  of  vaiied  and,  in 
other  fields,  successful  experience  were  employed,  well- 
lighted  and  comfortable  rooms  furnished,  everything  essen- 
tial in  the  way  of  materials  supplied,  the  schools  were  loca- 
ted with  sx)ecial  reference  to  the  convenience  of  scholars ; 
in  fact,  everything  that  experience  or  foresight  could  sug- 
gest was  done  to  make  these  schools  successful ;  yet  the 
result  is  by  no  means  what  was  hoped  for.  The  doors  were 
throvm  wide  open  to  receive  all  who  might  apply,  yet  com- 
paratively few  seemed  to  consider  the  opportunity  of  enough 
value  to  warrant  steady  attendance. 

A  cause  of  the  want  of  complete  success  may  exist  in  the 
fact  that  teachers  who  have  been  quite  successful  in  a  graded 
day  school  sometimes  fail  when  contending  with  the  far 
different  conditions  and  difficulties  of  evening  schools. 
Teachers  who  possess  that  peculiar  aptitude  which  makes 
them  masters  of  the  trying  situations  of  a  necessarily  un- 
graded body  of  pupils,  where  much  of  the  instruction  must 
be  individual,  are,  indeed,  ^^rarce  aves.^^  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  exercise  as  wise  a  discrimination  as  possible  in 
the  selection  of  teachers.  Past  experience  is,  however,  the 
only  safe  basis  of  selection  ;  for  if  teachers  who  have  this 
qualification  sometimes  fail,  how  much  more  likely  is  the 
tyro  to  prove  unfit.  Again,  your  Committee  believes  that 
the  minimum  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  establised  by 
our  regulations,    viz. :   thirty,  has  proven  too  large.    The 
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average  number  was  low  enough  during  the  past  term,  but 
the  number  assigned  to  each  teacher  at  the  outset  im- 
peded work  and  discouraged  regular  attendance.  Judging 
from  the  reports  of  other  cities,  this  number  should  be  re- 
duced to  not  more  than  twenty.  The  universal  testimony  is 
that  on  account  of  the  diverse  attainments  of  scholars,  there 
can  be  no  fair  amount  of  progress  without  individual  in- 
struction. Not  much  class  work  is  possible  ;  therefore  the 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  must  be  small  in  order  to 
attain  even  moderate  results. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  no  longer  a  necessity 
for  evening  schools  ;  that  the  classes  intended  to  be  reached 
by  these  schools,  in  our  city,  are  either  so  few  in  number, 
or  care  so  little  for  the  opportunity  offered,  that  these 
schools  may  be  as  well  discontinued. 

The  correctness  of  this  suggestion  depends  upon  which  of 
two  considerably-varying  views  of  the  province  of  evening 
schools  is  held. 

Some  contend  that  they  should  be  limited  to  the  merest 
rudiments  of  primary  instruction  ;  that  nothing  beyond  the 
reading  of  easy  sentences,  the  simplest  operations  of  arith- 
metic, and  the  first  elements  of  penmanship,  should  be 
taught.  Were  the  scope  of  these  schools  thus  limited,  judg- 
ing from  the  point  of  advancement  reached  by  the  pupils 
who  were  regular  attendants  during  the  past  term,  none  of 
whom  were  absolute  illiterates,  one,  or  at  the  most  two 
teachers,  would  suffice  for  the  whole  number  of  pupils, 
unless  the  attendance  were  made  compulsory,  and  your 
Committee  believes  compulsion  in  evening  schools  to  be  im- 
practicable. 

If,  therefore,  the  evening  schools  are  to  be  restricted  to 
the  grades  above  described,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for 
assuming  the  position  to  be  a  sound  one,  then  it  may  be 
true  that  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for  these  schools  in  our 
system,  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  that  those  of  low  grades 
are  by  far  the  most  irregular  in  attendance  while  they  re- 
main, and  are  the  first  to  withdraw  entirely. 

The  other  view  of  the  object  of  evening  schools  is  that 
they  are  intended  not  only  to  start  those  who  cannot  attend 
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day-schools,  on  the  road  to  education,  but  should  also  carry 
still  farther  along  those  who  have  maide  some  advancement. 

It  is  contended  by  those  who  support  this  view,  that  these 
schools  are  really  of  much  benefit  to  those  only  who  have 
progressed  somewhat,  and  ai^  anxious  to  press  on.  Hun- 
dreds of  youth,  they  assert,  who  have  been  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  leave  our  primary  and  grammar  schools  at 
an  early  age,  need  only  the  guidance  obtainable  at  evening 
schools,  to  make  permanent  and  available  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired,  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for  farther  pro- 
gress. 

Whether  this  view  be  wholly  tenable  or  not,  the  burden 
of  evidence  gleaned  from  a  number  of  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject in  other  cities,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advanced 
grades  only  of  an  evening-school  system  bear  satisfactory 
fruit.  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Pitchburg  and  Lowell,  Mass.; 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  other  cities  where 
any  measure  of  success  is  claimed,  all  have  advanced  classes. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York,  in  his  last 
report,  while  regretting  the  irregular  attendance  and  conse- 
quent partial  failure  of  the  evening  schools  of  low  grades, 
sp^ks  with  evident  satisfaction  of  the  excellent  results 
attained  in  the  more  advanced  classes. 

The  inference  from  these  statements  is  evidently  that, 
with  the  incentives  offered  by  the  prospect  of  participation 
in  the  higher  grades,  evening  schools  will  prove  a  more  sat- 
isfactoiy  investment  of  public  money  than  without  them. 

The  Board  will  be  called  upon,  in  a  few  months,  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  continuance  or  abandonment  of  these 
schools.  Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  one  of  two 
positions  must  be  assumed  :  either  that  the  instruction  in 
evening  schools  shall  be  of  the  most  elementary  character, 
and  confined  to  those  who  are  quite  illiterate,  or  opportunity 
must  be  offered  for  more  advanced  studies.  If  the  first 
position  be  taken,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether  evening 
schools  of  so  low  a  grade  are  any  longer  needed  in  our  city. 
If,  however,  the  other  position  is  decided  to  be  the  correct 
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one,  it  follows  that  the  schools  should  be  continned,  and 
every  reasonable  facilty  should  be  provided. 

It  is  hoi)ed  that  the  members  of  the  Board  will  look  at 
these  questions  carefully  from  every  side,  and  be  ready  to 
act  intelligently  and  wisely,  when  they  are  presented  for 
final  decision. 

In  conclusion,  this  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  that,  as 
far  as  they  were  able  to  observe,  these  schools  did  not  fall 
short  of  the  expectations  of  their  promoters  the  past  session, 
through  any  lack  of  faithful  and  conscientious  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  discipline  was  far  better  than 
that  of  previous  terms ;  the  methods  of  instruction  were 
also  superior,  and  considerable  progress  was  made  by  those 
pupils  who  attended  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 

CHARLES  P.  EASTON, 
GEORGE  B.  HOYT, 
PETER  J.  PLINN, 
HENRY  W.  LIPMAN. 


REPORT 


OF  THB 


COIflTTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS  AMD  GODESE  OF  STUDY- 


Albany,  June  6, 1879. 
To  the  Board  of  Pvblic  iTistruction : 

The  Committee  on  Text-books  and  Course  of  Study  re- 
spectfully report  that,  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
course  of  study,  the  condition  of  the  schools  has  been  much 
improved,  and  the  course  has  given  general  satis&ction. 

But  exi)erience  luis  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not  a  practica- 
ble one,  the  principal  objection  being  that  the  course  cannot 
be  completed  by  the  average  scholar  in  the  time  contem- 
plated by  it. 

The  committee  therefore  recommend  to  the  Board  the 
adoption  of  a  course  prepajed  by  the  Superintendent,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  all  the  Principals.  The  pro- 
posed course  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Principals, 
and  is  considered  a  practicable  working  course,  by  the  use 
of  which  all  the  schools  can  be  kept,  abreast,  and  even  and 
proper  progress  can  be  accomplished  and  maintained. 

The  following  resolutions  are  offered  for  adoption  : 

Resolved^  That  the  accomjmnying  course  of  study  be  and 
is  hereby  adopted,  and  that  the  same  be  put  in  operation 
on  the  oi)ening  of  the  school  year  in  September  next. 

Resolved^  That  the  Superintendent  be  directed  to  prejmre 

a  manual  of  instructions  to  teachers  for  their  guidance  in 

carrying  out  this  course  of  study  ;  and,  upon  completion  of 

the  same,  that  five  hundred  copies  of  said  manual  be  printed 

for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

JOS.  LEWI, 

C.  A.  ROBERTSON, 

A.  S.  DRAPER. 
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BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


CHARLES  P,  EASTON,  President. 
JOSEPH  LEWI. 
GEORGE  B.  HOYT. 
SAAtUEL  TEMPLETON. 
PETER  J.  FLINN. 
WILLLA.M  MORGAN. 
CHARLES  A.  ROBERTSON. 
HENRY  W.  LIPMAN. 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH. 
ANDREW  S.  DRAPER. 
JOHN  A.  McCALL,  Jr. 
LINZEE  T.  MORRILL. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 
CHARLES  W.  COLE. 

SUPERTNTENDBNT  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  REPAIRS, 

ALEXANDER  SAYLES. 


I^ted  Meetings  of  the  Board— First  and  Third  Mondays 
in  each  month,  except  Augost. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


W.  MORGAN, 


RuLBs  AND  Regulations. 

J.  A.  McCALL,  L.  T.  MORRILL. 

Finance  and  Accounts. 
S.  TEMPLETON,  J.  A  McCALL,  G.  B.  HOYT. 

Text  Books  and  Course  of  Study. 
J.  LEWI,  C.  A  ROBERTSON,  A  S.  DRAPER. 

Examinations. 
a  B.  HOYT,   J.  tt  LYNCH,   A  S.  DRAPER,  L.  T.  MORRILL. 

Construction  and  Repairs. 
P.  J.  FLINN,  S.  TEMPLETON,  W.  MORGAN,  L  T.  MORRILI-. 

Supplies. 
H.  W.  LIPMAN,  G.  B.  HOYT,  J.  H.  LYNCH. 

Music  and  Drawing, 
C.  A  ROBERTSON,     S.  TEMPLETON,  H.  W.  LIPMAN. 

Executive  on  High  School. 
C.  P.  EASTON,    J.  LEWI,    P.  J.  FLINN,   C.  A.  ROBERTSON. 

Excuses  of  Teachers. 
J.LEWI, 

Law. 
P.  J.  FLINN, 

Printing. 
J.  A.  McCALL,  A  S.  DRAPER,  H.  W.  LIPMAN. 

Sub-Comhittees. 


J.  H.  LYNCH, 


A.  S.  DRAPER, 


W.  MORGAN 


C.  P.  EASTON. 


^o.  1.  School, 

L.  T.  MORRILL.  .No.  1—4—25 

J.  LEWI No.  14. 

H.  W.  LIPMAN  .  .No.  10—17. 

No.  2. 
C.  P.  EASTON  ...  .No.    6—28. 

P.  J.  FLINN No.  13—20. 

A.  S.  DRAPER. . .  .No.    5—22. 


No,  3.  School. 

J.  H.  LYNCH No.  15—9. 

W.  MORGAN No.  12—18. 

S.  TEMPLETON  .  .No.  21—8. 

No.  4. 

G.  B.  HOYT No.  2—11. 

J.  A  McCALL. .  .No.  3—7—19. 
C.  A  ROBERTSON .  No.  1 6—24. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


John  R  Bbadlet,  Ph.  D Principal  and  Professor  of  Mental 

and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Charles  A.  Hornb,  A.  M Professor  of  Mathematics. 

08CAB  D.  Robinson,  A.  M Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Austin  Sanford,  A.  M Professor  of  English  Literature  and 

History. 

Richard  Prescott,  M.  E Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Leo.  H.  Altmayer,  Ph.  D Professor  of  the  Oerman  Language 

and  Literature. 

J Professor  of  the  French  Language 

and  Literature. 

Willis  6.  Tucker,  M.  D Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Thos.  Spencer  Lloyd Professor  of  Music. 

William  D.  Goewey Teacher  of  Latin. 

Miss  Mary  Morgan Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

Miss  Rebecca  L  Hindman English  Branches. 

Miss  Mabgabet  Sullivan English  Branches. 

Miss  Anna  J.  Shanks English  Branches. 

Miss  Maby  A.  Cochbane English  Branches  and  Latin. 

Miss  Mabgabet  J.  Annesley  . . .  English  Branches. 

Miss  Maby  L  Davis English  Branches. 

Miss  Dora  C.  Wendell English  Branches. 

Miss  Ellen  Sullivan English  Branches. 
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SALARIES. 


Principal $2,700  00 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Latin  and  Greek,  each. . .  2,160  00 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History 1,620  00 

Professor  of  Natural  Science 1,200  00 

Professor  of  German 760  00 

Professor  of  French 400  00 

Professor  of  Chemistry — 5  months'  service 400  00 

Teacher  of  Latin — ^man 700  00 

Teacher  of  Latin — lady 600  00 

Teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution — lady 865  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 760  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 665  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches— one  lady  at 650  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 617  50 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 570  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — ^two  ladies  at 500  00 


LIST  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS 


m  THB 


TABIOnS  eBUUB  ilD  FBIIABT  SCHOOLS. 


Primary  School  No.  1. 

Miss  Julia  M.  Janes,  Principal. 

'^    Josephine  Moran,  Principal's  Assistant. 

"    Carrie  R.  Churchill,  Principal,  Second  Primary. 
Mrs.  A.  A-  Vance,  Assistant,  Second  Primary, 

"    Elizabeth  Murphy,  Principal,  First  Primary. 
Miss  Emma  Doctor,  Assistant,  First  Primary. 

Oraiwmar  School  No.  3. 

Lewis  H.  Rockwell,  Principal. 
Miss  Frances  Gilborne,  Principal's  Assistant. 
"    Martha  W.  Wilson,  Principal,  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment. 
"    Freddy  Mallory,  Assistant,  Intermediate  Department. 
Martha  A.  Pultz,  Principal,  Primary  Department. 
Martha  Winne,  Assistant,  Primary  Department. 


Primary  School  No.  3. 

Miss-  Mabtha  McFarland,  Principal. 
"    Mary  E.  Dolan,  Principal's  Assistant. 
Emily  L.  Piatt,  Principal,  First  Primary. 
Emma  Whipple,  Assistant,  First  Primary. 


Primary  School  No.  4, 

Miss  Ka.te  MoAaLEY,  Principal. 

''    Louisa  Crounse,  Principal's  Assistant. 

'*    Isabella  Holmes,  Principal,  Second  Primary. 

*'    Maggie  Barry,  Assistant,  Second  Primary. 
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Primary  School  No.  5. 

John  A.  Howe,  Principal. 

Miss  Caroline  Ostrander,  Principal's  Assistant. 

*'    Sophia  J.  Sprague,  Principal,  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment. 
Anna  E.  Law,  Assistant,  Intermediate  Department. 
Harriet  E.  Prentice,  Principal,  Primary  Department. 
Ella  J.  Graham,  Assistant,  Primary  Department. 


Oraramar  School  No,  6. 

Almond  Holland,  Principal. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Cochrane,  Room  A,  Principal's  Assistant. 

Ida  A.  Green,  Room  B,  Senior. 

Lizzie  L.  Cole,  Room  C,  Senior. 

Eliz.  Smith,  Room  D,  Senior. 

Frances  M.  Benjamin,  Room  E,  Intermediate. 

Ellie  P.  Moran,  Room  P,  Intermediate. 

Addie  A.  Stoneman,  Room  G,  Intermediate. 

Fannie  M.  Brainard,  Room  H,  Intermediate. 

Clara  C.  McMillan,  Room  I,  Primary. 

Emma  W.  Davidson,  Room  J,  Primary. 

Anna  E.  Boom,  Room  K,  Primary. 

Mary  P.  Rnss,  Room  L,  Primary. 

Jennie  P.  Cullen,  Room  M,  Primary. 


4( 


Orammar  School  No.  7. 

William  L.  Martin,  Piincipal. 

Miss  Jane  Cowieson,  Principal's  Assistant. 

Margaret  A.  Hevenor,  Principal,  Intermediate  Dep't. 

Julia  E.  Ryan,  Assistant,  Intermediate  Department. 

Isabella  T.  Henry,  Principal,  Primary  Department. 

Ida  G.  Russ,  Assistant,  Primary  Department.     . 


Orammar  School  No,  8. 

John  E.  Sherwood,  Principal. 

Miss  Rosa  Carr,  Principal's  Assistant. 

''    Ida  W.  Johnson,  Principal,  Intermediate  Department, 
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Miss  Caj-rie  Winnie,  Assistant,  Intermediate  Department. 

''    Georgia  Mosher,  Principal,  Primary  Department. 

*'  Belle  A.  Crannell,  First  Assistant,  Primary  Depart- 
ment. 

''  Mary  MoO.  Hammeck,  Second  Assistant,  Primary 
Depai'tment. 

Primary  School  No.  9. 

Miss  Jennie  Simpson,  Principal* 

Ellen  E.  Deevey,  Principal's  Assistant. 
Eleanor  J.  Hughes,  Principal,  Second  Primary. 
Kate  Crummey,  Assistant,  Second  Primary. 


ii 


ii 
ii 


Oram/mar  School  No,  10. 

George  H.  Benjamin,  Principal. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Howard,  Principal's  Assistant. 

Bella  McAllister,  Principal,  Intermediate  Department. 

Rosa  Ulshoefer,  Assistant,  Intermediate  Department. 

Augusta  Kennedy,  Third  Primary  Department. 

Sarah  J.  Gigaerre,  Second  Primary  Department. 

Maggie  E  Hayes,  First  Primary  Department. 

Orammar  School  No.  11. 

JosiAH  H.  Gilbert,  Principal. 
Miss  Ella  Burnap,  Room  A,  Senior. 
'*    Kate  A.  Lord,  Room  C,  Senior. 
''    Frances  Westover,  Room  B,  Senior. 
**    Ida  C.  Burnap,  Room  D,  Intermediate. 
"    Mary  U.  Sexton,  Room  E,  Intermediate. 
**    Mary  E.  Gray,  Room  G,  Intermediate. 

Hattie  A.  Smith,  Room  H,  Intermediate. 

Louisa  Gomph,  Room  L,  Intermediate. 

Margaret  Morris,  Room  K,  Intermediate. 

Mary  Hussey,  Room  J,  Intermediate. 

Nellie  Combs,  Room  M,  Intermediate. 

Agnes  M.  Overton,  Room  F,  Inteimediate. 

Charlotte  Westover,  Assistant  Room  A. 


ii 
.i 

ii 
ii 
ii 
i. 
i. 
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Orammar  School  No.  12. 

Eli  E.  Packer,  Principal. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Morehead,  Principal's  Assistant,  Boom  A, 
Senior. 

Louise  M.  Burdick,  Boom  B,  Senior. 

Ella  A.  Beardon,  Boom  C,  Senior. 

Emma  L.  Lloyd,  Boom  D,  Senior. 

Sarah  Gibson,  Boom  E,  Intermediate. 

Mary  J.  Don,  Boom  F,  Intermediate. 

Jane  Wensley,  Boom  G,  Intermediate. 

Louisa  House,  Boom  H,  Intermediate. 

Laura  Bichards,  Boom  I,  Primary. 

Lydia  Gardner,  Boom  J,  Primary. 

Gertie  Gordon,  Boom  K,  Primary. 

Hattie  Butler,  Boom  L,  Primary. 

Hattie  Brown,  Boom  M,  Primary. 

Mary  L.  Bichman,  Boom  N,  Primary. 

Jean  Osbom,  Boom  O,  Primary. 

Oraw/raar  School  No,  13. 

P.  H.  McQuADE,  Principal. 

Miss  Leonora  Farnham,  Boom  A,  Senior. 

Augusta  C.  Capron,  Boom  B,  Senior. 

Etta  Marvin,  Boom  C,  Senior. 

Annie  E.  Lyons,  Boom  D,  Intermediate. 

Jennie  T.  Corbett,  Boom  E,  Intermediate. 

Catherine  Mui-phy,  Boom  F,  Intermediate. 

Lucy  A.  Stantial,  Boom  G,  Second  Primary. 

Ida  A.  Carroll,  Boom  H,  Second  Primary. 

Josie  B.  Burdick,  Boom  J.  First  Primary. 

Kate  A.  Smith,  Boom  K,  First  Primary. 
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Orammar  ScTiool  No.  14. 

Jam£S  L.  Bothwell,  Principal. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Bartley,  Room  A,  Senior. 

"    Mary  A.  Richards,  Room  B,  Senior. 

"    Jnlia  M.  Simpson,  Room  C,  Senior. 

'^    Anne  E.  Caine,  Room  D,  Intermediate. 

''    Helen  M.  Kyle,  Room  E,  Intermediate. 

"    Lillian  D.  Burdick,  Room  P,  Intermediate. 

"    Jennie  Bell,  Room  G,  Intermediate. 

"    Jane  A.  Williams,  Room  H,  Intermediate. 

''    Anna  K.  Staats,  Room  J,  Intermediate. 

"    Emma  T.  Wilkinson,  Room  K,  Primary. 

"    Kate  Hans,  Room  L,  Primary. 

"    Maggie  Meckel,  Room  M,  Primary. 
Eva  H.  Kennedy,  Room  N,  Primary. 
Mary  A.  Horton,  Room  O,  Primary. 

'*    Gertrude  Hamburger,  Room  P,  Primary. 
Mrs.  Catharine  Murphy,  Room  Q,  Primary. 
Miss  Lillian  Sangmaster,  Room  R,  Primary. 

"    Ada  Viele,  Room  S,  Primary. 

Orammar  School  No.  16. 

Levi  Cass,  Principal. 

Miss  Euretta  CranneU,  Room  A,  Senior. 

Helen  J.  Bartley,  Room  A,  Senior. 

Mary  McDonald,  Room  B,  Senior. 

Kate  C.  Quinn,  Room  C,  Senior. 

Williametta  Lansing,  Room  D,  Senior. 

Margaretta  J.  Courtney,  Room  E,  Intermediate. 

Mary  P.  McDermott,  Room  P,  Intermediate. 

Elizabeth  H.  Buss,  Room  G,  Intermediate. 

Alice  L.  Northrop,  Room  H,  Intermediate. 

Kate  F.  Sullivan,  Room  I,  Intermediate. 

Agnes  R.  Davison,  Room  K,  Intermediate. 

Mary  G.  Smith,  Room  L,  Intermediate. 

Maggie  E.  Gorman,  Room  M,  Primary. 

Jessie  B.  Cochrane,  Room  N,  Primary. 

Lottie  A.  McDermott,  Room  P,  Primary. 
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Miss  Anna  P.  Halpen,  Room  O,  Primary, 
Ella  P.  Brice,  Room  Q,  Primary. 
Martha  W.  Lewi,  Room  R,  Primary. 


PrtTnary  ScTiool  No,  16. 

Miss  Elinor  F.  Dickson,  Principal. 
^'    Helen  J.  Bassett,  Assistant. 

OramTnar  School  No,  17. 

Charles  A.  White,  Principal. 
Miss  Ellen  Thomas,  Room  B,  Intermediate. 
Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Bumap,  Room  C,  intermediate. 
Miss  Elenora  Wark,  Room  D,  Intermediate. 

Mana  M.  Mull,  Room  E,  Primary  Dei)artment. 

Kate  C.  Allen,  Room  F,  Primary  Department. 

Bertha  Labishiner,  Room  G,  Primary  Department. 

Maggie  J.  Graham,  Room  H,  Primary  Department. 


OramTnar  School  No,  18. 

Miss  Josephine  Clement,  Principal. 
Louisa  Canaday,  First  Assistant. 
Louisa  Van  Zandt,  Second  Assistant. 


Oramiaar  School  No,  19. 


Miss  Mary  A.  Simpson,  Principal. 
Anna  L.  Scally,  First  Assistant. 
Eleanor  Snyder,  Second  Assistant. 
Lizzie  Campbell,  Third  Assistant. 

OrarniToar  School  No.  20. 

E.  H.  Torrey,  Principal. 

Miss  Bridget  Dempsey,  Intermediate  Department. 

"    Mary  Coyle,  First  Primary  Department. 

"    Kate  Griffin,  Second  Primary  Department. 

'*    Annie  L.  Corbett,  Third  Primary  Department. 

"    Mary  A.  Murray,  Fourth  Primary  Department. 
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Orammar  School  No.  21. 

A.  F.  Onderdonk,  Principal. 

Miss  Christina  Ferguson,  Principal's  Assistant,  Room  A, 
Senior. 
"    Celia  Jones,  Room  J,  Intermediate. 
"    Julia  W.  Crannell,  Room  B,  Senior. 
"    Ella  J.  McCracken,  Room  M,  Intermediate. 
"    Lizzie  Erwin,  Room  L,  Intermediate. 
•'    Emma  E.  Jones,  Room  K,  Intermediate. 
"    Helen  Case,  Room  H,  Primary. 

Jennie  E.  McLean,  Room  G,  Primary. 
Maggie  A.  Brown,  Room  F,  Primary. 
Agnes  S.  Gavey,  Room  C,  Primary. 
Mary  F.  Wylie,  Room  E,  Primary. 
Maggie  G.  Jones,  Room  D,  Primary. 


(4 


Primary  School  No,  22* 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Utter,  Principal. 

Maggie  Roche,  Seventh  Primary. 

Rosetta  Hartnett,  Sixth  Primary. 
"    Kate  Kennedy,  Fifth  Primary. 
"    Rachel  Jones,  Fourth  Primary. 
"    Rebecca  McKenzie,  Third  Primary, 
"    Anna  D.  Smith,  Second  Primary. 
"    Lucy  J.  Miles,  First  Primary. 

Primary  School  No.  23. 

Miss  Lizzie  McCarthy,  Principal. 
"    Angeline  E.  Miller,  First  Assistant. 
''    Mary  Zeitler,  Second  Assistant. 
"    Alice  E.  Geary,  Third  Assistant. 

Primary  School  No,  24. 

Miss  Jennie  Hepinstall,  Principal. 
"    Susie  M.  Mangan,  First  Assistant. 
"    Sarah  A,  Carey,  Second  Assistant. 
19 
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Miss  Anna  P.  ELalpen,  Room  O,  Primary, 
Ella  F.  Brice,  Room  Q,  Primary- 
Martha  W.  Lewi,  Room  R,  Primary. 


it 


Primary  School  No,  16. 

Miss  Elinor  F.  Dickson,  Principal. 
'^    Helen  J.  Bassett,  Assistant. 

Orammar  School  No,  17. 

Charles  A.  White,  Principal. 
Miss  Ellen  Thomas,  Room  B,  Intermediate. 
Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Bumap,  Room  C,  intermediate. 
Miss  Elenora  Wark,  Room  D,  Intermediate. 
' '    Maria  M.  Mull,  Room  E,  Primary  Department. 
Kate  C.  Allen,  Room  F,  Primary  Dei)artment. 
Bertha  Labishiner,  Room  G,  Primary  Department. 
'^    Maggie  J.  Graham,  Room  H,  Primary  Department. 

Orwrwmar  School  No,  18. 

Miss  Josephine  Clement,  Principal. 
'*    Louisa  Canaday,  First  Assistant. 
"    Louisa  Van  Zandt,  Second  Assistant, 

Orammar  School  No,  19. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Simpson,  Principal. 
*'    Anna  L.  Scally,  First  Assistant. 
"    Eleanor  Snyder,  Second  Assistant. 
"    Lizzie  Campbell,  Third  Assistant. 

Orammar  School  No.  20. 

E.  H.  ToRREY,  Principal. 

Miss  Bridget  Dempsey,  Intermediate  Department. 

Mary  Coyle,  First  Primary  Department. 

Kate  Griffin,  Second  Primary  Dex)artment. 

Annie  L.  Corbett,  Third  Primary  Department. 

Mary  A.  Murray,  Fourth  Primary  Department. 
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Orammar  School  No.  21. 

A.  F.  Onderdonk,  Principal. 

Miss  Christina  Ferguson,  Principal's  Assistant,  Room  A, 
Senior. 
"    Celia  Jones,  Room  J,  Intermediate. 
"    Julia  W.  Crannell,  Room  B,  Senior. 
"    Ella  J.  McCracken,  Room  M,  Intermediate. 
Lizzie  Erwin,  Room  L,  Intermediate. 
Emma  E.  Jones,  Room  K,  Intermediate. 
Helen  Case,  Room  H,  Primary. 
"    Jennie  E.  McLean,  Room  G,  Primary. 
"    Maggie  A.  Brown,  Room  F,  Primary. 
"    Agnes  S.  Gavey,  Room  C,  Primary. 
Mary  F.  Wylie,  Room  E,  Primary. 
Maggie  G.  Jones,  Room  D,  Primary. 
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Primary  School  No,  22- 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Utter,  Principal. 

"  Maggie  Roche,  Seventh  Primary. 

"  Rosetta  Hartnett,  Sixth  Primary. 

"  Kate  Kennedy,  Fifth  Primary. 

"  Rachel  Jones,  Fourth  Primary. 

"  Rebecca  McKenzie,  Third  Primary, 

"  Anna  D.  Smith,  Second  Primary. 

"  Lucy  J,  Miles,  First  Primary. 

Primary  School  No.  23. 

Miss  Lizzie  McCarthy,  Principal. 
"    Angeline  E.  Miller,  First  Assistant. 
"    Mary  Zeitler,  Second  Assistant. 
"    Alice  E.  Geary,  Third  Assistant. 

Primary  School  No.  24, 

Miss  Jennie  Hepinstall,  Principal. 
"    Susie  M.  Mangan,  First  Assistant. 
"    Sarah  A.  Carey,  Second  Assistant. 
19 
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iM iss  Kate  M.  Doudle,  Third  Assistant. 

Anna  P.  Erwin,  Principal,  Third  Primary. 
'    Mary  L.  McGinn,  First  Assistant. 
'    Hattie  M.  Allen,  Second  Assistant. 
'    Julia  Cordell,  Principal,  Second  Primary. 
'    Anna  Reese,  First  Assistant. 
"    Mary  C.  Kelly,  Second  Assistant. 
'    Anna  E.  Walker,  Principal,  First  Primary. 
'    Ida  J.  Bullis,  First  Assistant. 

Ada  Craig,  Second  Assistant. 

Primary  ScJiool  No.  25. 

Mrs.  M.  jL..  HoTALiNG,  Principal, 
Miss  Ardella  Bogardus,  Intermediate. 

Josephine  Hartnett,  Third  Primary. 
Mary  Geoghegan,  Second  Primary 
Anna  G.  Murphy,  First  Primary. 


k( 


t  k 


h  b 


Musical  Df rector y 
Thomas  S.  Lloyd. 


Drawinff  Master^ 
Theodore  C.  Hailks. 
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Salaries. 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15 

and  21  (men) $1,800  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  2,  5, 7, 8  and  10  (men)  1,575  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  17  and  20  (men) 1,140  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  22, 24 and  25  (ladies).  700  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  1, 3, 4,  9  and  23  (ladies)  665  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  16, 18  and  19  (ladies, .  600  00 

Mnsic>al  Director 1,485  00 

Drawing  Master 1,000  00 

Principal's  Assistants 617  50 

Principal  teachers  in  Department 570  00 

Assistant  teachers,  first  year 400  00 

Assistant  teachers,  second  year 450  00 

-Assistant  teachers,  third  year  and  thereafter 500  00 
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To  the  Honorable  the  ComTnon  GouTieil 

of  the  City  of  Albany  : 

Gentlemen. — In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  establishing  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc* 
tion,  its  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of 
the  putjjic  schools  of  this  city  is  herewith  presented. 

Alterations  of  School  Bujldinos. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  1879  school  build- 
ings Nos.  6,  12,  14  and  18  were  altered  in  internal 
arrangement  so  as  to  replace  the  old  plan  of  a  large 
stadj-room,  with  adjoining  recitation  rooms,  with  a 
system  of  small  rooms,  accommodating  about  fifty-six 
scholars  each,  presided  over  by  one  teacher.  The 
obvious  advantages  of  these  alterations  are  in  the 
direction  of  health,  increased  accommodations  and 
improved  teaching  faculties.  The  concentration  of 
responsibility  results  in  better  discipline,  and  more 
thorough  work.  The  number  of  sittings  in  these 
schools  was  increased  245  by  these  alterations,  which 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
The  total  cost  of  the  improvements  was  $4,982.08. 


fl  KoiiiiTiCKNTii  Annual  Report  of  the 

New  School  Building. 

Ah  foiH^Mhadowed  in  last  year's  rei>ort,  the  Board 
dol(i*ininod  to  erect  a  new  building  in  North  Albany, 
to  iH^pluoe  the  old  one  known  as  No.  20,  which  had 
btHHMue  Inadequate  to  furnish  sitting-room  for  the 
ohiUhvu  of  that  rapidly  growing  section.  A  lot  had 
Ihkmi  pun'luided  last  year,  and  the  sum  of  $18,000  was 
l^hiotnl  in  the  budget  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
titruotun^  Plans  were  adopted  early  this  year  and 
tho  grmmd  was  broken  in  February  last.  Owing  to 
unt\xn^«^et»u  delays  the  building  will  no4  be  ready  for 
^Hvm>rttiou  uuul  the  middle  of  September.  The  descrip- 
tum  \vf  ihe  buuvliui:  and  the  aooount  of  its  cost,  etc., 
arx^  ther\^t>ty^  iievv:55SU*lT  po«sipoar\i  co  next  year. 


V^o  u^wl  v^*"  Bt^*>*  bj::*i:ri^  :o  ^k^  :c:e  rlace  of  the 
v.t*^c^^xr<'?ji  v'^f  "^x^r^y  vY  1:^T  y^jir^  3bC-v  wii^ii  are  now 
*/'  ^vliv*,^\l  :\*  ^*>\vl.  r'irrcr?et?w  bei:::x  i-dt.'i*eac  in  ven- 
■  ';t,'^'.t  j:h*  "hl'^X  A***!  VjlIy  irrL3^»L  xr  -Hroaooiical 
t.nj    *.nri:uil    nse   A:>   .vLicsj- r*  V  ai:Sw  'i;i.>  ":*-^a   S^eij^uently 

V'li-    7x  5U^i.    lutN  'i»'-\^-"^r,     h-^s-u--«L  "^y   ijsit  tor   the 


i     k 


^  -n**    -'-^.^   ^Ui^-.        .  i.s^    ir*>x  u.H'U    wus    in 


—     •. 


'*.     n    ^.-r^ii:^    I    u^    vt*'T...'"'i^  "::.^  Board, 

.:    ^,  *  -    >I'-.    :u  sell 

•  .>v    u:  L  i:*    ::e  ninds 

>    r   :>  -j^,  :«tt    if  new 

r-'S'  will. 
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of  course,  reduce  considerably  the  expense  of  projected 
improvements. 

The  localities  which  present  the  strongest  claims  for 
improved  buildings  are  those  accommodated  now  by 
schools  Nos.  2  and  16,  and  schools  Nos.  3  and  5, 
respectively.  This  Board  will  probably  ask  your 
honorable  body  to  permit  it  to  sell  these  buildings  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  sold 
and  possession  given  until  the  new  buildings  are  erected. 
Two  new  buildings  will  suffice  to  replace  these  four 
schools.  They  can  be  maintained  at  a  reduced  aggre- 
gate expense. 

For  full  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  respect  to  scholarship,  discipline,  etc.,  your  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Examina- 
tions and  the  High  School,  and  the  report  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  printed  herewith. 

iSTATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  in  detail : 


} 
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Cash  Receipts  and  Expenditures 


B^OR  THK   YF3A.R   BiNT>XNGi-   AXJO-TJST  31st,   ISSO. 
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RscErPTS. 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1879 $749  652  26 

Raised  by  tax 145,4:77  81 

State  apportionment * 48 » 171  93 

From  literature  fund,  etc.,  for  High  School 2)433  07 

From  non-resident  pupils 1  jlOO  59 

From  sale  of  old  desks 61  00 

From  High  School  pupils,  use  of  books,  etc 1>071  70 


$272,968  36 
Expenditures. 

Teachers'  salaries $141 ,208  59 

Text-books  and  stationery 3,  004  21 

School  apparatus 439  18 

Repairs 10,036  72 

School  furniture 1,073  25 

Heaters  and  stoves 2,500  88 

Fuel  6,319  18 

Janitors,    cleaning    school-houses, 

etc 6,877  61 

Miscellaneous  expenses 912  49 

Salary  of  Superintendent  and  Sec- 
retary    2, 125  01 

Supplies 2, 167  72 

Blank  books,  printing  and  adver- 
tising   1,977  19 

Alterations  of  school-houses 4,982  08 


Carried  forward $183,  624  11 
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Brought  forward $183,624  11 

Salary  of  Saperintendent  of  build- 
ings    1,600  00 

Library 1, 186  38 

Rent  of  lot  for  use  of  School  No.  6.  200  00 

Clerk  hire 200  00 

Rent  of  house  for  use  of  School 

No.  20 192  00 

School  house  No.  20 8,  894  00 

Gas  and  water 390  76 

$196, 186  24 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1880 76)782  12 

$272,968  36 
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Expenditures  in  Detail 
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School  No,  1,  —  Julia  M.  Janss^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $3,296  00 

Repairs ". .  261  13 

Text-books  and  stationery 32  82 

Heaters  and  stoves 14  50 

Fuel 128  11 

Cleaning  school-house,   making  fires   and  sun- 
dries    150  00 

Supplies 42  08 

Gas  and  water „ 5  60 

School  furniture  ...    3  08 

$3,933  22 

School  No,  2,  —  Lewis  H.  Rockwell^  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries ,    $4,253  58 

Repairs 312  48 

Textbooks  and  stationery 23  32 

Heaters  and  stoves 86  79 

Fuel 141  35 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 150  00 

Supplies 62  50 

Gas  and  water 1 0  00 

School  furniture 3  00 

$5,043  02 
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School  No.  S.  —  Martha  McFarland^  PrincipcU. 

Teachers' salaries $2,079  32 

Repairs 427  43 

Text-books  and  stationery 13  00 

Heaters  and  stoves 44  90 

Fuel 106  73 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 137  00 

Supplies 14  63 

Gas  and  water 4  76 

$2,826  76 

School  No.  4.  —  Katb  A.  McA  ulet^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $2,226  68 

Repairs 213  06 

Text-books  and  stationery 10  04 

Heaters  and  stoves 23  14 

Fuel 104  98 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 1S5  00 

Supplies 37  78 

Qas  and  water 1  00 

$2,741   58 

School  No.  6.  —  John  A.  Howe^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,234  00 

Repairs 469  97 

Text-books  and  stationery 41  86 

Heaters  and  stoves 43  89 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 160  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 50 

Supplies 43  69 

Fuel 98  49 

Rent  of  vacant  lot 200  00 

School  furniture 3  08 

Gas  and  water 2  25 

$5,287  72 
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School  No.  6.  —  Almon  Holland^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $8>116  75 

Repairs 472  70 

Text-books  and  stationery 97  04 

Heaters  and  stoves 100  73 

Fuel 370  86 

Cleaning  school-hoase,  making  fires,  etc 316  91 

Supplies 160  76 

Miscellaneous  expenses ; ^ . .  10  00 

School  furniture 328  92 

Gas  and  water 11  75 

$9,986  42 

School  No.  7.  —  William  L.  Martin^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4)250  41 

Repairs 416  81 

Text-books  and  stationery 88  01 

Heaters  and  stoves 33  03 

Fuel 127  02 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 165  00 

Supplies 87  47 

Gas  and  water 5  25 

$5,173  00 

School  No.  8.  —  John  E.  Sherwood^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,780  25 

Repairs 396  13 

Text-books  and  stationery 49  14 

Heaters  and  stoves 50  21 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 156  00 

Supplies 53  38 

Fuel 123  66 

Gas  and  water 10  76 

$5,619  52 
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School  No.  9.  —  Jshnib  Simpson^  FHncipal. 

Teachers'  salaries $2,069  58 

Repaire 242  19 

Text-books  and  stationery 7  71 

Heaters  and  stoves 87  78 

Fuel 103  22 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 154  00 

Supplies 28  95 

Gas  and  water 1  00 


f2>644  43 


School  No.  10.  —  Oeorbe  H.  Benjamin^  FHndpcd. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,  748  08 

Repairs 168  71 

Text-books  and  stationery 54  09 

Heaters  and  stoves 7  60 

Fuel 170  34 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 150  00 

Supplies 52  58 

School  furniture 4  63 

Gas  and  water 3  75 


$5,  859  63 


School  No.  11.  —  J.  H.  Oilbsrt,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $8,298  58 

Repairs 360  63 

Text-books  and  stationery  ... 73  40 

Heaters  and  stoves 251  14 

Fuel 316  89 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 800  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 51 

Supplies 118  80 

Gas  and  water 5  00 

$9,  724  95 
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School  No,  12.  —  E,  E.  Packer^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries ^9,023  97 

Repairs 856   10 

Text-books  and  stationery 214  15 

Heaters  and  stoves 323  90 

Fuel 488  99 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 355  00 

Supplies 154  43 

Miscellaneous  expenses 3  25 

School  furniture 562  32 

Gas  and  water 9  00 


$11,986  11 


School  No.  IS.  —  P.  U.  McQuads^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $6,  665  42 

Repairs 1,224  00 

Text-books  and  stationery 39  25 

Heaters  and  stoves 250  89 

Fuel 270  67 

Cleaning  school-bouse,  making  fires,  etc 282  50 

Supplies 86  40 

Miscellaneous  expenses  .    50 

Gas  and  water 3  25 


$8,  812  88 


School  No,  H.  —  J.  L.  Botbwell^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries' $10,580  43 

Repairs 467  60 

Text-books  and  stationery 48  12 

Heaters  and  stoves 270  00 

Fuel 858  39 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 320  00 

Supplies 167  42 

Carried  forward $12,  211  90 
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Brought  forward $12,211  90 

MificellaneouB  expenses 5  00 

School  furniture 25  40 

Gas  and  water 12  00 


$12,254  36 


School  No.  15,  —  Levi  Cass,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $10,818  94 

Repairs 248  09 

Text-books  and  stationery 80  62 

Heaters  and  stoves 151  06 

Fuel 462  20 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 840  00 

Snpplies 147  48 

Miscellaneous  expenses 3  75 

Gas  and  water 17  75 


$12,769  89 


School  No.  16.  —  Eleanor  F.  Dickson^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $1,  092  41 

Repairs 691  85 

Text-books  and  stationery 5  81 

Fnel .  55  22 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 100  00 

Supplies 34  43 

Gas  and  water 1  00 


$1,980  72 


School  No.  17.  —  Charles  A.  White^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,329  41 

Repairs 13  80 

Text-books  and  stationery 31  94 

Carried  forward $4,375  15 
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Bronght  forward $4,375  15 

Fuel 290  83 

Cleaning  school  house,  making  fires,  etc 250  00 

Supplies 41  69 

Miscellaneous  expenses 4  00 

Heaters  and  stoves 25  05 

Gas  and  water 13  00 

$4>999  72 

ScEooL  No.  18.  —  JosEPBiNE  Clsment^  JPHneipcU. 

Teachers'  salaries $1>496  50 

Repairs 187  41 

Text-books  and  stationery 26  75 

Heaters  and  stoves 14  63 

Fuel 66  85 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 100  00 

Supplies 38  81 

Gas  and  water 1  00 

School  furniture 129  57 

$2,061  52 

School  No.  19.  —  Mary  A.  Simpson^  Principcd. 

Teachers'  salaries $1 ,985  24 

Repairs 194  27 

Text-books  and  stationery 20  92 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 75  00 

Supplies 39  31 

Heaters  and  stoves 42  93 

Fuel 45  74 

$2,403  41 
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School  No.  20.  —  E.  H.  Torret^  IVineipcU. 

Teachers'  salaries $8j603  91 

Eepairs 106  88 

Text-books  and  stationery 136  45 

Heaters  and  stoves 38  75 

Ftiel 299  15 

Cleaning  school-honse,  making  fires,  etc 196  20 

Supplies ; 98  92 

Eent  of  addition 192  00 

$4,672  26 

School  No.  21.  —  A.  F.  Onderdonk^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries. . :    '    $7j623  82 

Repairs 590  63 

Text-books  and  stationery 81  68 

Heaters  and  stoves 4  87 

Fuel 435  87 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 300  00 

Supplies 121  36 

Miscellaneons  expenses 18  52 

Oas  and  water 1  00 

$9,177  75 

School  No.  22.  —  Jennie  A.  Utter^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,034  91 

Repairs 480  43 

Text-books  and  stationery 54  87 

Heaters  and  stoves 83  70 

Fuel 286  85 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 287  00 

Supplies 82  16 

Gas  and  water 1  00 


$5,310  92 


2 
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School  No.  2S,  —  Lizzie  McCarti\  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries $2?  166  50 

Repairs 95  06 

Text-books  and  stationery 45  63 

Heaters  and  stoves 37  70 

Fuel 78  04 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 100  00 

Supplies 47  67 

Gas  and  water 1  00 

$2,571  60 

School  No.  ^4.  —  Jennie  Hefinstall,  Principal. 

Teachers  salaries $6,710  16 

Repairs 281  27 

Text-books  and  stationery 75  78 

Heaters  and  stoves 189  62 

Fuel 285  87 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  tires,  etc 250  00 

Supplies 68  37 

Miscellaneous  expenses . .  2  50 

School  furniture  9  25 

Gas  and  water  .    4  50 

$7,877  32 

School  No.  ^5. —  Maky  L.  Hotalinq^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $2,470  23 

Repairs 133  49 

Text-books  and  stationery 11  11 

Heaters  and  stoves 35  63 

Fuel 391  13 

Cleaning  school  house,  making  fires,  etc 225  00 

Supplies 49  54 

Gas  and  water  . .    1  00 

$3,317  18 
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HwH  School.  —  John  E,  Bradley^  PrincipaL 

Teachers'  salaries $17, 778  61 

Repairs 

Text-books  and  stationery , 

Heaters  and  stoves ^ 

School  apparatus. .  .* 

School  furniture 

Fnel 

Cleaning,  making  fires  and  janitor's  salary 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Supplies 

Blank  books,  printing  and  advertising 

Gas  and  water 

$24, 143  63 
Credit, 

Amount  received  from  Literature 
Fund  through  the  Regents  of  the 
University $2,433  07 

Amount  received  from  pupils  for 
use  of  books,  etc Ii071  70 

Amount  received   for    tuition    of 

non-resident  pupils 735  00 

4,239  77 


711  90 

1,770  78 

338  44 

439  18 

14  00 

712  73 

1,243  00 

164  38 

155  79 

550  67 

264  25 

Net  expenses  of  High  School $19,903  86 

Office  of  the  Board, 

Salai7  of  superintendent  and  seciretary $2,125  01 

Blank  books,  printing  and  advertising 1,426  62 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  medals,  etc 699  58 

Repairs 12  70 

Supplies 136  75 

Text-books  and  stationery 30  29 

Caerk  hire 200  CO 


$4,629  95 
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MiSCBLLANEOUa, 

Salary  of  superintendent  of  repairs %ly 500  00 

Salary  of  ransic  teacher 1,486  00 

Salary  of  teacher  of  drawing 1  jOOO  00 

Library  of  the  schools   (salary,  $500;   printing 

and  books,  $685.88) 1 ,  185  38 

$5,170  38 

School  Buildings, 

School-house  No.  20 $8,  894  00 

Alterations  of  School-houses. 

School-house  No.  6 $1 ,478  67 

School-house  No.  12 1,907  57 

School-house  No.  14 439  77 

SchooUiouse  No.  18 1,156  07 

$4,982  08 

ReCA  PITULA  TION. 

Debit, 

To  cash  on  hand  September  1, 1879 $74,652  26 

To  receipts 198,316  10 

To  supplies  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1879 617  28 

To  text-books  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1879 454  92 

$274,040  56 

Credit. 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  1 $3,933  22 

]}y  expenses  of  School  No.  2 5,043  02 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  .3 2,  826  76 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  4 2,741  58 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  5 6,287  72 

Carried  forward. ...  $19,  832  30 
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Brought  forward ...     $19,832  30 

Bj  expenses  of  School  No.  6 9,  986  42 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  7  5  j  173  00 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  8 5,619  52 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  9 2,644  43 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  10 5,359  63 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  11 9,724  96 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  12 11,  981  11 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  13 8,812  88 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  14 12,254  36 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  16 12,  769  89 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  16 1 ,980  72 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  17 4,999  72 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  18    2,061  52 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  19 2,403  41 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  20 4,672  26 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  21 9, 177  75 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  22 5,310  92 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  23 2,571  60 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  24 7,  877  32 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  25 3,317  13 

By  expenses  of  High  School 24,143  63 

By  expenses  of  office,  etc 4, 629  95 

By  salary  of  saperintendent  of  buildings 1,  500  00 

By  salary  of  music  teacher 1,  485  00 

By  salary  of  teacher  of  drawing 1,  000  00 

By  library  of  the  public  schools 1,185  38 

By  school-house  No.  20 .  8,894  00 

By  alterations  of  school-houses 4,982  08 

By  text-books  on  hand  August  31,  1880,  as  per 

inventory 295  74 

By  supplies  on  hand  August  31,  1880,  as  per  in- 
ventory   612  93 

By  cash  on  hand  August  31,  1880 76, 782  12 

$274,  040  56 

^                                    —  = 
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CoBT  OF  Tuition  per  Pupil. 

Based    on    teachers'     salaries    and     registered 

number $10  05 

Based  on  teachers'  salaries  and  average  number 

belonging 14  11 

Based    on    total     expenditure    and    registered 

number 13  96 

Based  on  total  expenditure  and  average^  number 

belonging 19  60 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Location  of  the  Different  Schools  and 
THE  Estimated  Value  of  the  Lots  and  Building^. 


School. 


Hi^h . . . 

No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  6. 
No.  6. 
No.  7. 
No.  8. 
No.  9. 
No.  10  . 
No.  11 . 
No.  12 . 

No.  13 . 
No.  14  . 
No.  15 . 
No.  16 
No.  17 . 
No.  18  . 
No.  19 . 
No.  20 . 

No.  21 . 

No.  22 . 

No.  23. 

;  No.  24  . 

'  No.  25 . 


LOCATION  OP  school. 


£ag[le  street  corner  Steuben  and  Colum- 
bia streets ."^ 

310  South  Pearl  street 

218  State  street 

7  Van  Tromp  street 

55  Union  street 

172  North  Pearl  street 

105  Second  street 

56  Canal  street 

157  Madison  avenue 

Corner  South  Ferry  and  Dallius  streets. . 

182  Washington  avenue 

409  Madison  avenue 

Corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Robin 

street 

Comer  Broadway  and  Lawrence  street. . 

70  Trinitv  place ... 

Corner  of  Herkimer  and  Franklin  streets, 

203  Hudson  avenue 

Corner  Second  avenue  and  Stephen  street, 
Madison  avenue  cor.  of  Western  avenue, 

54  Canal  street 

Corner  North  Pearl  and  North  Second 

streets 

658  Clinton  avenue 

Second  street,  west  of  Lexington  avenue, 

140  Second  street 

417  Madison  avenue 

Morton  street  between  Hawk  and  Swan 

streets 

Building   and    lot  on  Mohawk    street, 

abandoned 


Betimated 
▼alae  of  lot. 


$30,000 

3,000 

12,000 

3,000 

i,ooe 

3,000 
7,000 
1,000 
7,000 
2,000 
12,000 
12,000 

1§,000 
8,000 
6,000 

17.000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,500 
1,000 

2,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
8,000 

8,000 

250 


$168,250 


Total  value  of  lots 

Total  value  of  buildings. 


Estimated 

▼aloe  of 

balldings. 


Total  value  of  buildings  and  lots, 


130,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
35,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
40,000 

35,000 

85,000 

35,000 

60,000 

3,000 

15,000 

3,500 

4,000 

18,000 
30,060 
24,000 
4,000 
35,000 

20,000 

5,000 


$621,500 


|168,250 
621,500 


$799,750 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Committee    on    Examinations 


■♦■•- 


Albany,  May  17,  1880. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  Committee  on  Examinations,  in  conformity  with  section 
24  of  the  Knles  and  Begalations  of  this  Board,  respectfully 
submit  their  annual  report. 

The  examinations  of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Depart- 
ments of  the  schools  have  been  both  oral  and  written,  and 
have  been  held  under  the  direct  sapervision  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. They  have  been  highly  satisfactory  in  most  of  the 
schools,  and  indicate  clearly  a  decided  advance,  produced  by 
the  improved  methods  lately  introduced  and  the  fidelity  and 
ability  of  the  teachers.  The  Superintendent,  in  his  report  to 
the  Board,  will  give  a  detailed  account  of  these  examinations. 

The  written  examinations  of  the  Senior  classes  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  have  been  somewhat  reduced  in  number,  there 
having  been  eight  last  year  and  five  this  year,  all  on  papers 
prepared  by  the  committee.  The  principals  of  the  several 
grammar  schools  have,  in  answer  to  a  circular  addressed  to 
them  b^  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  expressed  their  belief 
in  the  desirability  of  written  examinations,  but  vary  somewhat 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  proper  number  to  be  held. 

The  following  were  the  questions  submitted  to  the  princi- 
pals, and  the  substance  of  the  answers  thereto : 

Question  1.  "  Do  you  believe  in  written  examinations  for 
the  senior  classes  ?  " 
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To  this  every  principal  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Question  2.  '*  If  so,  how  many  such  examinations  should  be 
held  during  the  year  t " 

To  this  one  principal  answered  "  three,"  two  principals  gave 
"four"  as  their  answer,  one  gave  "four  or  five,"  one  "six," 
one  "  six  or  seven,"  two  "  eififht "  and  one  "  nine." 

Qusation  3.  "  Would  you  prefer  to  prepare  the  papers  for 
such  examinations  yourself,  or  to  have  them  prepared  by  the 
committee  ? " 

To  this,  seven  answered  that  they  preferred  papers  prepared 
by  the  committee,  three  desired  to  prepare  pcurt  of  the  papers 
themselves ;  and  the  rest  of  the  principals  desired  papers  pre- 
pared either  by  the  Superintendent  or  the  committee. 

Question  4.  "  Can  you  suggest  any  changes  or  improvements 
in  the  present  manner  of  conducting  these  examinations?" 

Eight  principals  could  suggest  none.  The  remainder  offered 
a  tew,  but  none  of  a  radical  nature. 

Question  5.  "  Would  you  desire  a  change  to  one  oral  and 
one  written  examination  each  year  for  the  whole  school  t " 

Eleven  principals  answered  this  unqualifiedly  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  none  of  the  rest  expressed  a  desire  for  such  a  change. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  your  committee  consider  that  the 
method  of  examination  during  the  past  year  decidedly  meets 
with  the  approbation  of  the  principals. 

The  results  of  these  written  examinations  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. They  indicate  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
conditions  in  regard  to  location  and  school  arrangements  in 
which  some  of  the  buildings  are  placed,  the  principals  and 
their  assistants  are  doing  very  excellent  and  thorough  work. 
The.  female  teachers  of  the  senior  classes  are,  without  any 
exceptions,  faithful,  laborious  and  competent. 

For  the  past  two  years  a  limited  number  of  appropriate 
diplomas  have  been  conferred  upon  those  scholars  in  the  grad- 
uating class  who  have  been  distinguished  for  high  rank  in 
scholarship  and  deportment.  It  is  recommended  that  thirty 
of  these  diplomas  be  awarded  to  those  scholars  in  the  senior 
classes  who,  by  their  standing  in  the  various  written  examina- 
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tions  of  the  year,  in  connection  with  that  for  admission  to  the 
High  School,  and  also  by  their  good  conduct,  have  merited 
this  mark  of  the  highest  approbation  of  the  Board. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  your  committee  would  urge 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  in  his  last 
annual  report,  ''that  a  public  exercise,  in  which  the  scholars 
admitted  to  the  High  School  should  take  part,  should  be  annu- 
ally held,"  be  carried  into  effect  this  year.  The  four  exhibi- 
tions which  have  already  been  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  High 
School  have  been  attended  with  great  success;  and  we  believe 
that  another  of  the  character  above  indicated  would  excite 
great  interest,  and  be  productive  of  beneficial  results.  It  was 
hoped  that  when  four  exhibitions  were  held  instead  of  one,  that 
all  who  desired  to  attend  would  be  enabled  to  do  so ;  but  the 
experience  of  the  past  month  has  taught  us  that  the  appetite 
for  these  exhibitions  "grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon,"  and  we 
seem  as  far  as  over  from  the  desired  object.  One  thing  has 
certainly  i)een  learned  by  these  exhibitions  ;  and  that  is,  that 
too  many  tickets  have  been  issued,  and  much  confiisioi)  and  dis- 
order in  the  audience,  and  some  damage  to  the  chapel  and  its 
furniture  have  resulted! 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  express  their  opinion 
that  the  schools  of  the  city  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
and  successful  condition  than  at  present ;  and  if  the  few  remain 
ing  school  buildings  of  the  old  style  could  be  replaced  by  mod- 
ern ones,  divided  into  single  rooms  and  provided  with  all  the 
approved  modern  appliances,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  our  schools  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  city. 

GEORGE  B.  HOYT, 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH, 
A.  S.  DRAPER, 
L.  T.  MORRILL. 
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Specimen  Examination  Papers  in 
Language  and  Geography. 


J  TIN' JBC    XS80. 


LANGUAGE. 

Fifth  JTear^   First  Semester. 

1-5.  Write  an  account  of  yourself,  giving  name,  residence, 
age,  nnmber  of  brothers  or  sisters  —  if  you  have  none,  say  so  — 
and  name  of  parents  or  guardian. 

6-12.  Correct  the  following:  The  capital  of  russia  is  st. 
petersburgb.  Cape  horn  is  at  tbe  extremity  of  south  america. 
mcclellan  was  a  Union  general.  He  learned  me  geography. 
William  come  tronS  Boston.  Peter  or  John  are  right.  He 
has  got  a  new  top. 

13-20.  Write  a  letter  from  the  country  to  some  person  in 
the  city;  at  least  six  sentences  in  the  letter.  Address  and 
signature  must  be  made  in  proper  form. 

FuTH  YEARy  Second  Semester. 

1.  Correct  the  capitalization  of  the  following :  while  james 
and  robert  were  walking  to  school  one  monday  in  June,  and 
were  talking  of  the  coming  fourth  of  July,  robert  suddenly 
sang  forth :  '^  o  !  that  i  were  president  of  these  united  states, 
i'd  eat  'lasses  candy  all  the  day  and  swing  upon  the  gates." 

(Give  one  credit  for  each  correction.) 

2.  Correct  the  following :  Does  the  dogs  run  after  cats  t  I 
am  almost  froze.     M'aint  I  go  home  ?     I  never  see  him  before. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  describing  your  school.  Address 
and  signature  must  be  in  proper  form.  At  least  six  sentences 
in  the  letter. 

(Twenty-live  credits.) 
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Sixth  Ybar^  First  Sbmester. 

1.  Describe  New  York  City.  (What,  where,  and  for  what 
noted  ?) 

2.  Combine  yonr  statements  in  one  sentence. 

3-8.  Correct  the  following:  He  done  it.  It  was  him.  I 
knowed  him  well.  John  has  got  a  new  slate.  Where  is 
James  to-day  I  i  live  in  new  york. 

9-13.  The  lame  boy  crossed  the  river  safely.  Give  follow- 
ing particulars  in  regard  to  the  foregoing  sentence:  Form. 
Subject.  Predicate.  An  adjective  modifier.  An  adverbial 
modifier. 

14-20.  Write  seven  sentences  describing  yo!ir  school  room. 

Sixth  Ybar^  Second  Semester. 

1-2.  Bivers  flow.  Enlarge  this  sentence  by  introducing 
adjective  and  adverbial  elements. 

8.  Change  it,  as  enlarged,  to  the  interrogative  form. 

4-10.  Correct  the  following :  I  have  not  been  nowhere. 
Where  are  you  going  to  ?  I  live  to  home.  My  bonnet  is  wore 
out.  He  has  went  to  Chicago,  william,  the  english  boy,  was 
late.     What  are  the  Wild  Waves  saying? 

11-33.  The  teacher  will  read  two  or  three  times  the  piece 
called  '^  The  Battle  of  Hastings,"  on  page  39  of  the  Language 
Lessons.  The  scholars  will  then  reproduce  the  story  from 
memory  in  not  less  than  ten  lines  of  foolscap. 

(Allow  23  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.  Deduct  one  far 
each  error.) 

Seventh  Year.  First  Semestbr. 

«  ' 

1.  What  is  a  sentence  ?     Write  one. 

2.  What  is  the  "  subject  f  "  Name  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence you  have  just  written. 

3.  What  is  the  "  predicate  ? "     Name,  as  in  case  of  subject. 

4-7.  Write  a  simple  declarative  sentence,  the  subject  modi- 
fied by  an  adjective  and  a  possessive  noun  ;  and  the  predicate 
modified  by  an  adverbial  phrase. 

8-12.  Correct  the  following:  Them  apples  are  sweet.     It 
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was  one  of  those  kind  of  trees.  The  american  general  was 
called  Jackson.  He  said  he  knowed  it  was  her.  What  a 
smart  girl  you  be. 

13-33.  The  teacher  will  read  two  or  three  times  from  Les- 
son LXIX,  page  156,  Franklin  Third  Reader,  paragraphs  5-10 
inclosive.  The  scholars  will  then  reprodace  the  storj  from 
memory  in  their  own  language. 

(Twenty-one  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.  Deduct  one  for 
each  error.) 

Seventh  YsABy  Second  Semester. 

1-7.  The  big  fire  burns  brightly  to-night.  Analyze  the 
above  sentence,  giving  its  class,  simple  subject,  simple  predi- 
cates, adjuncts  or  modifiers  of  the  subject,  complete  subject, 
adjuncts  or  modifiers  of  the  predicate  and  the  complete 
predicate. 

8-12.  Correct  the  following :  John  and  me  went  out.  Hand 
me  them  slates.  That  book  is  hern.  Are  we  american  Citi- 
zens ?    The  city  of  buffalo  is  on  lake  erie. 

13-33.  Write  at  least  ten  sentences  telling  what  you  know 
about  canary-birds. 

(Twenty-one  credits  for  perfect  exercise.  Deduct  one  for 
each  error. 

Etghth  TEARy  First  Semester. 

1-8.  The  boys  who  went  a-fishing  had  good  luck.  Analyze 
by  giving  class,  subjects  and  predicates,  and  the  modifiers  of 
both. 

9-13.  Correct  the  following :  It  is  them  that  yon  mean,  not 
U8.  Where  are  you  gwine  to!  John,  he  run,  and  the  dog,  he 
run.  flas  any  one  a  pen  they  will  lend  me  f  i  live  in  Albany, 
on  the  hudson  River. 

14-33.  Write  a  letter  to  your  parents  describing  your  studies 
in  school  —  not  less  than  eight  sentences  in  the  body  of  the 
letter. 

(Twenty  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.  Deduct  one  for  each 
error.) 
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Eighth  Yeah,  Second  Sbmssteh, 

1-8.  '*  Tea,  hot  or  cold,  is  a  refreshing  drink,  which  is  nsed 
by  all  nations."  Analyze  above  sentence  by  giving  class,  sub- 
jects and  predicates  and  the  modifiers  of  both. 

9-13.  Correct  the  following:  Richard  he  went  to  school. 
He  divided  the  apple  between  nie  and  James.  What  was 
you  doing  t  The  army  were  large.  I  went  from  Cleveland  to 
Cincinnati. 

14-33.  Tell,  in  not  less  than  ten  sentences,  what  you  see 
from  day  to  day  on  your  way  to  and  from  school. 

(Twenty  credits  for  a  peifect  exercise.  Deduct  one  for  each 
error.) 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifth  Year,  First  Semester, 

].  What  climate  has  the  United  States  ? 

2-ff.  Name  five  food  productions  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Between  what  mountain  systems  is  the  Mississippi  valley ! 

8.  How  many  States  in  the  Union  when  it  was  formed  f 

9.  How  many  States  in  the  Union  now  ? 

10-12.  Describe  the  Mississippi  river  (give  source,  general 
direction  and  efiiuence). 

13-14.  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  tiie  people  of  the 
New  England  States  ? 

15.  What  is  a  sea-port  ? 

16.  Name  a  sea-port  of  Maine. 

17.  What  is  a  bay? 

18.  Name  a  bay  of  Maine. 

19-21.  Describe  the  Connecticut  river  (as  in  question  No.  10). 
22.  Name  a  railroad  of  New  York  State. 
22-24.  Name  the  termini  of  the  same  railroad. 

25.  What  waterway  unites  Albany  and  Buffalo  ? 

26.  What  river  between  Maryland  and  Virginia? 
27-28.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Maryland. 
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29-31.  Upon  what  bays  and  ocean  must  you  sail  in  going 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.  C.  ? 
32-33.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

Fifth  Year^  Second  JSembsteb. 

1-3.  What  Zones  cross  North  America  ? 

4-6.  Name  an  animal  indigenous  to  each  zone  crossing 
North  America. 

7-9.  Name  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  same  zones. 

10-12.  Name  three  races  of  men  predominant  in  the  United 
States. 

13-16.  Between  and  through  what  States  does  the  Connecti- 
cut river  flow  ? 

17.  Where  does  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
meet? 

18-19.  In  what  two  agricultural  products  does  New  York 
excel  other  States  f 

20.  For  what  is  New  York  city  pre-eminent? 

21-22.  Name  two  tobacco  growing  states. 

23-25.  Upon  what  three  bodies  of  water  must  you  sail  in 
going  from  Charleston  to  New  Orleans  ? 

26.  Of  what  does  the  land  of  Illinois  chiefly  consist? 

27-28.  In  what  two  productions  does  Illinois  rank  first 
among  the  States  ? 

29-31.  In  what  three  items  is  Chicago  the  largest  market 
in  this  country  ? 

32.  Locate  the  copper  producing  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

33.  What  river  drains  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Sixth  Year^  First  Semester. 

1-4.  Name  four  gold  or  silver  producing  States. 

5.  Locate  the  great  Salt  Lake. 

6.  Locate  the  National  Park. 

7.  What  are  the  •'  Mormons  ? " 

8-11.  Name  four  chief  productions  of  the  West  Indies. 
12.  Name  the  largest  river  of  South  America. 
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13.  Name  the  largest  country  of  Soath  America. 

14.  What  group  of  iBlaiide  east  of  Patagonia! 
15-18.  What  zones  cross  South  America  f 

19-21.  Name  an   animal,  a  food  production  and  a  tree  of 
each  of  said  zones. 
22-26.  Name  the  Five  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
27.  Name  and  locate  the  largest  citj  in  the  world. 
28-30.  Name  three  seas  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 
31-33.  Name  three  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

Sixth  Ybab^  Second  Semester. 

1.  Name  the  five  oceans. 

2.  Which  is  the  largest  ? 

3.  Which  is  the  smallest  ? 

4-6.  In  which  grand  division  live  the  red  men  ?  the  Yellow  f 
the  Black  ? 

7-9.  What  grand  divisions  are  crossed  by  the  Equator? 

10.  What  city  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  cotton 
market? 

11.  What  city  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  grain 
market  ? 

12.  Where  is  the  Sea  island  cotton  produced  ? 

13.  What  form  of  goverbmeut  has  Brazil  \ 

14-16.  Name  three  important  productions  of  Brazil. 

17.  Describe  and  locate  the  Pampas. 

18.  Describe  and  locate  the  Llanos. 

19.  Of  what  nature  is  the  coast  line  of  Europe  ? 

20.  21.  Name  two  peninsulas  on  the  north  of  Europe. 
22-25.  Name  three  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea. 
26.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  France. 

27-29.  Name  three  large  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
80-33.  Name  four  mountain  ranges  of  Europe. 

Seventh  Ybar^  First  Semester. 

1.  What  is  latitude  ? 

2.  What  is  the  prime  meridian  ? 

3.  What  form  of  government  has  the  U.  S.  P 
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4.  What  Iwo  bodies  compose  the  legislative  department  of 
that  government  ? 

5.  Wherein  does  a  Territory  differ  from  a  State  ? 
6-9.  Name  four  bays  or  gulfs  on  the  coast  of  N.  A. 
10-13.  Give  the  exact  location  of .  each  of  the  above. 
14-16.  Describe  the  Mackenzie  river  (source,  general  direc- 
tion and  effluence). 

17-20.  Name  four  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 

21-23.  Name  the  leading  races  of  men  in  the  IT.  S. 

24-25.  Name  three  wild  and  three  domestic  animals  of  the 
U.S. 

26-27.  Name  three  forest-trees  and  three  fruit-trees  of  the 
U.S. 

2&~30.  Name  three  routes  which  may  be  taken  in  going 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

31-33.  Ndme  three  bodies  of  water  on  which  a  vessel  would 
sail  in  going  from  Montreal  to  New  York. 

Seventh  YeaEj  Second  Semester. 

1-18.  Name  each  New  England  State.  Give  its  capital  and 
the  leading  occupation  of  its  inhabitants. 

19-21.  Describe  a  canal  of  New  York  State  (length,  direc- 
tion and  termini). 

22-24.  Describe  a  railroad  of  New  York  State  (length, 
direction  and  termini). 

25,  26.  Name  two  mountain  ranges  of  New  York. 

27-30.  Name  four  inland  lakes  of  New  York. 

31.  What  relation  does  New  York  city  bear  to  New  York 
and  the  States  west  of  her  f 

32-33.  What  two  remarkable  points  of  natural  scenery 
attract  travelers  to  New  York  State  f 

34.  What  two  rivers  unite  and  form  the  Ohio  river? 

35,  36.  Name  the  largest  city  of  Ohio.     For  what  noted  ? 
87,  38.  Name  the  largest  city  of  Missouri.     For  what  noted  ? 
39,  40.  Name  the  largest  city  of  Louisiana.    For  what  noted  ? 
41,  42.  What  two  products  of  the  Southern  States  find  a 

European  market! 
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43,  44.  In  what  two  States  are  productive  silver  mines 
located  ? 

45.  50.  Name  six  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United 
States. 

Eighth  Year^  First  Semester. 

1.  What  degrees  are  invariable  in  length  t    Why  ? 

2.  What  degrees  are  variable  in  length  f     Why  ! 

3.  Why  is  the  "  time  "  of  Boston  several  minutes  faster 
than  that  of  Albany  ? 

4.  What  two  bodies  form  the  legislative  department  of  the 
Government  of  this  State  ? 

5-25.  Name  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  ;  their  capitals,  and 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  each. 

26-27.  Name  two  lake  ports  of  New  York. 

28-34.  Through  what  waters  will  a  vessel  sail  in  going  from 
Chicago  to  Cleveland  ? 

35-39.  What  States  and  territories  are  crossed  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad  ? 

40-41.  Name  the  termini  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

42-45.  What  States  and  territories  border  on  Mexico ! 

46.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Ontario. 

47.  What  is  the  title  of  the  chief  oflScer  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada? 

48.  By  whom  is  he  appointed  t 

49-50.  Name  the  leading  productions  of  the  Dominion. 

Eighth  Year,  Second  Semester. 

1.  Standing  at  the  North  Pole,  in  what  direction  would 
Paris  be  from  you  ? 

2.  Which  is  farthest  north,  Albany  or  Vienna  ? 

3.  Describe  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles. 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  peculiar  climate  ? 

5.  What  zones  cross  Europe  ? 

6-7.  Name  two  leading  productions  of  Southern  Europe. 
8-9.  Name  two  exports  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
10-14.  Name  the  "  Five  Great  Powers." 
15.  What  countries  are  included  in  Great  Britain  ? 
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16.  In  what  occnpation  does  Great  Britain  hold  the  first  rank  f 

17.  In  what  two  minerals  is  Great  Britain  extremely  rich  t 

18.  What  form  of  government  has  Great  Britain  ? 

19.  What  form  of  government  has  France  I 
20-22.  Name  three  exports  of  France. 

23.  Describe  Swiss  scenery. 

24.  For  what  manufactures  is  Geneva  noted  ? 
25-26.  What  waters  are  connected  by  the  Bosphorns  f 

27.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Turks  called  ? 

28.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Italy. 

29.  For  what  is  it  noted  f 

30.  What  is  there  peculiar  in  Venice  ? 

31-33.  Name  three  large  islands  ot  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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Closing  Exercises  of  the  Grammar 

Schools. 


[Pbox  thb  Aiaaht  Mobhins  SzPBns.] 


Yesterday,  the  24th  day  of  June,  1880,  marked  an  interest- 
ing point  of  time  in  the  lives  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  lads 
and  misses,  that  number  of  pupils  of  the  several  grammar 
schools  throughout  the  city  being  presented  with  certificates 
of  admission  to  the  High  school. 

The  exercises  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  High  School, 
the  same  being  crowded  with  an  interested  audience,  consisting 
of  the  successful  scholars,  the  teachers  of  the  various  schools, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  few 
invited  guests. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  President  Easton,  Commis- 
sioners Hoyt,  Draper,  Lipman,  Flinn,  Professor  Bradley  and 
Superintendent  Cole,  while  in  the  audience  were  Commis- 
sioners Morgan  and  Templeton  and  ex-Commissioner  Lewi, 
whose  interest  in  the  schools  did  not  by  any  means  cease  with 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Commissioner. 

The  exercises  opened  with  the  chorus, "  Anthem  to  Liberty," 
Professor  T.  Spencer  Lloyd  presiding  at  the  piano,  after  which 
Mr.  C.  W.  Cole,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  presented  the 
class  to  the  Board,  his  remarks  being  of  the  most  encouraging 
nature  to  the  young  people  who  will  enter  the  High  School  in 
September. 

President  Charles  P.  Easton  then  addressed  the  class  as 
follows : 

Mt  Youno  Friends.— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  the 
closing  exercises  of  another  school  year  —  to  take  part  on  this  festival 
occasion  in  honor  of  the  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Albany. 

Harvest  time  has  come,  and  to-day  we  have  gathered  before  us  the  rich 
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f mitage  of  another  year's  earnest  school  work.  This  occasion  is  a  noyeltj  — 
an  innoyation  upon  the  established  customs  of  the  p:ist.  It  marks  a  new 
departure  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  of  Albany.  It  emphasizes 
for  the  first  time  with  appropriate  services  the  graduation  of  the  grammar 
school  scholars  by  conferring  upon  them,  in  this  public  manner,  the  tokens 
of  their  richly  merited  success.  To  many  of  them  it  is  the  close  of  their 
school  days,  and  the  beginning  of  the  toils  and  business  of  active  life.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  a  city  renowned 
for  the  excellence  of  its  educational  institutions,  have  with  more  or  less 
ceremony  celebrated  the  annual  festival  of  its  public  schools.  It  must  be 
the  great  school  event  of  the  year,  for  it  is  held  in  the  most  spacious  hall 
in  the  city.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  presides  and  confers  the  honors  upon  the 
graduates  or  medal  scholars.  Addresses  are  made,  and  the  singing  is  by  a 
choir  of  twelve  hundred  trained  voices  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  accompanied  by  a  large  orchestra  and  the  magnificent  organ  of 
Boston  Music  Hall. 

I  think  the  school  authorities  of  this  city  have  acted  wisely  —  that  they 
took  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when  they  decided  to  hold  this  public 
school  festival.  It  supplies  the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  school  celebra- 
tions of  the  yeai-,  and  signalizes  with  appropriate  ceremonies  the  most 
interesting  event  in  the  school  life  of  our  grammar  school  graduates.  I 
trust  that  this  first  festival  occasion  may  prove  to  be  so  interesting — so 
profitable  to  all  concerned  —  that  it  shall  become  herb,  as  it  has  in  Boston, 
an  established  custom,  so  that  it  may  be  here  in  the  future,  as  it  is  there 
now,  when  parents  and  grand-parents,  themselves  graduates  of  the  public 
schools,  gaze  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon  their  children  and  grand-children 
receiving  honors,  which  when  they  were  young  they  coveted  so  greatly  and 
prized  so  highly.  And  now,  my  young  friends,  I  welcome  you  here  on  this 
festival  occasion.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success.  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  success  honestly  and  worthily  won. 

Tour  presence  here  to  day  assures  us  that  you  have  been  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  your  school  duties ;  that  you  have  been  punctual  in  your 
attendance  ;  that  you  have  been  obedient  to  your  teachers ;  that  you  have 
been  earnest  in  your  studies,  and  that  you  have  accomplished  successfully 
your  intellectual  tasks.  The  suggestions  of  this  occasion,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  are  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  to  your  friends  and  teachers. 
Thus  far  you  have  done  well ;  you  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  you  have 
overcome  obstacles  and  difficulties ;  you  have  mastered  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education  ;  you  have  acquired  habits  of  application  and  study ;  you 
have  been  ambitious  to  excel ;  you  have  secured  the  prize  for  which  you 
started  out ;  you  have  shown  a  disposition  to  work,  and  work  is  the  golden 
key  that  unlocks  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  to 
all  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  use  it.  This  is  a  moment  of  supreme 
delight,  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  each  one  of  you ;  and  while  we  rejoice 
wiih  you  over  the  successes  of  the  past,  we  would  have  you  remember  that 
life's  duties  and  struggles  are  only  begun,  and  we  urge  you  to  press  forward 
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to  the  higher  attainments,  and  the  more  valuable  prizes  that  are  still  before 
you. 

What  you  have  ah'eady  done  so  well,  encourages  the  belief  that  you  can 
and  will  do  still  better  in  the  future.  Tour  lot  is  cast  in  pleasant  places, 
and  you  have  a  goodly  heritage.  At  no  former  period  in  the  world's  history, 
and  in  no  other  country  than  this  could  you  have  enjoyed  the  priceless . 
advantages  of  such  an  education  as  you  possess  to-day.  Remember  that 
such  advantages  bring  with  them  corresponding  responsibilities  and  duties. 
**To  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much  shall  be  required."  The  honors 
you  receive  to-day  impose  new  obligations  upon  you.  Let  it  never  be  said 
that  in  a  single  instance  they  have  been  injudiciously  or  unworthily 
bestowed.  The  honor  and  reputation  of  the  public  schools  of  Albany  will 
be  largely  in  your  keeping.  Let  no  act  or  word  of  yours  bring  them  into 
discredit  or  disrepute.  The  world  will  rightly  judge  of  them  by  the  fruit 
they  bear.  It  would  be  a  serious  and  damaging  reflection  upon  their  repu- 
tation and  usefulness,  should  you  be  guilty  of  discreditable  or  dishonor- 
able conduct  in  the  future. 

To  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  public  schools  we  extend  a  most 
cordial  welcome  on  this  festival  occasion.  You  have  brought  with  you 
here  to-day  this  exceptionally  large  and  excellent  class  of  graduates  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  fidelity  and  success  of  your  labor.  We  rejoice  with  yon 
in  your  success,  and  most  gratefully  appreciate  and  thank  you  for  your  labors. 

We  know  something  of  the  difficulties,  the  vexations,  the  trials  and 
disappointments  that  confront  you  every  day,  and  we  realize  too  the  pleas- 
ure you  experience  as  you  discover  from  day  to  day  the  slow  but  sure  mental 
and  moral  growth  and  development  of  the  youth  committed  to  your  charge. 

Tours  is  a  most  responsible  calling,  and  as  honorable  as  it  is  responsible, 
for  in  this  relation  rank  and  responsibility  go  hand  in  band. 

For  the  excellent  reputation  which  the  public  schools  of  Albany  enjoy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  feel  that  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  ability 
and  fidelity  of  ^heir  excellent  and  cultured  corps  of  principals  and  teachers. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Easton  was  received  with  hearty  and 
well  merited  applause,  following  which  came  a  few  pleasing 
and  appropriate  remarks  from  Professor  Bradley,  bidding  the 
scholars  welcome  to  the  Hi&^h  School. 

After  the  chorus,  "  The  Earth  is  Green  and  Fair,"  Commis- 
sioner Geo.  B.  Hoyt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exam- 
inations, presented  diplomas  for  excellent  scholarship  and  good 
conduct  to  the  following,  making  honorable  mention  of  those 
who  had  almost  reached  the  standard  of  excellence  : 

School  No.  3  —  Nellie  B.  Christie,  Ada  F.  Crounse.     Honorable  men- 
tion  —  Qrace  Templeton. 
School  No.  6  —  Charles  Ferris.    Honorable  mention  —  George  Funnelle . 
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School  No.  6—  Arthur  Hubbell,  HatUe  Goodwin,  Fannie  Evers.  Hon- 
orable mention  —  Frank  Neal. 

School  No;  7  — Patrick  J.  Doyle. 

School  No.  8 — Albert  Cookingham.  Honorable  mention — Louise 
DqBois. 

School  No.  10  —  James  Smith.    Honorable  mention  —  Daniel  Secor. 

School  No.  11  —  Carrie  Stackhouse,  Anna  B.  Clapp,  Jessie  Nicoll,  Fanny 
Shaffer,  Kate  Shaffer,  Carrie  Y.  Bishop.  Honorable  mention  —  Bertie 
Preacott,  James  McEown. 

School  No.  12 — Rebecca  Dunn,  Annie  Gilligan,  Emma  Engel.  Honor- 
able mention  —  Adam  Heintz,  Qeorge  Lork. 

School  No.  18 — Thomas  Sandes.    Honorable  mention — Nellie  Fljmn. 

School  No.  14 — Mary  F.  Finnegan,  Dora  C.  Rothaupt,  John  J.  Grogan. 
Honorable  mention — John  Battin,  Alpheus  Smith. 

School  No.  16 —  William  Happel,  Kate  Ebel,  Nathan  Oppenheim,  Frank 
Rogers,  Clara  Sautter,  Eouna  Yanderbilt.  Honorable  mention  —  Charles 
FLanigan,  Michael  Begley. 

School  No  .  21  —  Eittie  Pratt,  Hattie  Spear.  Honorable  mention  —  Grace 
Monroe. 

The  acholare  then  sang  '^  Marching  Away,"  and  Commis- 
sioner P.  J.  Flinn  delivered  a  brief  bat  humorous  address, 
comparing  the  schools  and  school  days  of  thirty  years  ago  with 
those  of  the  present  time,  his  remarks  being  received  with 
laughter  and  applause. 

After  the  chorus,  ^'  Our  Happy  Land,"  President  Easton  pre- 
sented to  the  scholars  their  certificates  of  admission  to  the 
High  School,  each  one  being  accompanied  with  a  handsome 
bouquet  taken  from  four  large  vases  on  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, which,  at  first,  looked  like  great  baskets  of  flowers,  but 
which  proved  to  be  made  up  of  small  bouquets — the  personal 
gift  of  President  Easton  —  and  were  distributed  as  stated,  the 
pulling  to  pieces  of  the  mass  of  flowers  affording  considerable 
merriment  to  the  children.  After  they  had  received  their  cer- 
tificates and  bouquets,  there  was  found  in  one  of  the  vases  a 
single  bouquet  much  larger  than  all  the  rest,  which  President 
Easton  presented  to  the  veteran  teacher  of  Albany,  Mr. 
William  L.  Martin,  principal  of  School  No.  7. 

The  exercises  were  then  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  the 
chorus,  "America,"  in  which  the  audience  joined.  The  whole 
affair  was  nicely  arranged,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all 
present. 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


•  ♦ 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  1,  1880. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction :  . 

Gentlemen. — The  close  of  another  school  jear  calls  for  the 
presentation  of  the  third  annual  report  from  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  the  condition  and  operation  of  the  schools  under 
your  charge.  The  subjoined  impressions,  based  upon  a  constant 
study  of  the  workings  of  our  system,  both  during  the  school 
year  and  when  the  vacation  months  gave  leisure  for  the  diges- 
tion of  the  facts  observed,  and  such  recommendations  as  have 
been  suggested  by  the  year's  experience,  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration. 

•    Attendance. 

The  amount  and  character  of  its  attendance  naturally  first 
attract  attention  in  examining  a  school  system.  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  attendance  of  our  schools  fell  off  slightly,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  total  registry  for  the  year  was 
14049  —  a  decrease  of  583.  The  average  number  belonging 
was  10009  —  a  decrease  of  thirteen. 

The  average  attendance  was  9175  —  a  decrease  of  eighteen. 
The  percentage  of  attendance,  based  on  the  total  enrollment, 
is  sixty-five  —  an  increase  of  two  per  cent,  over  any  previous 
year,  while  that  based  on  the  average  number  belonging  is  91.7 
per  cent.,  being  the  same  result  as  obtained  last  year. 

The  decrease  in  the  registered  number  is  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  fact,  that  the  revival  of  trade  and  manufactures 
has  given  more  opportunities  of  employment  to  children,  espe- 
cially boys.  Several  principals,  after  personal  investigation, 
report  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  regularity  of  the  attendance  on  our  schools  is  highly 
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commendable.  In  spite  of  qaite  broken  attendance  daring  the 
months  of  November,  December  and  May,  caused  by  the  prev- 
alence oi  scarlet  fever  and  other  contagious  diseases  during  the 
first  two  months  above  named,  and  by  the  unprecedentedly  hot 
weather  of  May,  the  average  for  the  year  is  practically  the 
same  as  last  year. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  year's  attendance  is  the  large 
increase  —  over  300  —  during  January  and  June,  as  compared 
with  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year. 

The  increased  steadiness  of  the  attendance  during  these  two 
months  is,  it  is  believed,  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the 
semi-annual  written  examinations.  The  protnotion  of  classes 
is  determined  by  these  examinations,  and,  while  hitherto  it 
has  been  impossible  to  keep  up  a  good  attendance  during  the 
stormy  weather  of  January,  or  even  a  fair  attendance  during 
the  warm  days  of  June,  both  parents  and  pupils  are  now  willing 
that  storms  should  be  encountered  and  heat  endured,  rather  than 
that  the  examinations  and  the  knowledge  of  their  results  should 
be  lost. 

That  ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  our 
schools  are  present  every  day  is  liighly  gratifying  evidence  of 
their  warm  interest  in  their  studies.  A  higher  per  centage  of 
daily  attendance  would  be  of  doubtful  utility.  It  would  imply 
a  forcing  system  far  from  healthy. 

Schools  are  important  factors  in  life;  but  they  are  not  the 
whole  of  it.  Considering  the  health  of  children,  and  the  right 
of  parents  to  detain  them  at  home  in  emergencies,  a  much 
higher  rate  of  attendance  than  we  now  attain  might,  in  many 
cases,  make  our  schools  oppressors  rather  than  blessings. 
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School  Census. 

The  following  statistics  of  school  popalation  were  obtained 
directly  from  the  census  taken  by  the  United  States  authorities 
in  June  last,  and  from  other  official  sources : 

Total  school  population  (between  5  and  21  years). . .     359  411 
Number  between  5  and  6  years 4,  225 

Number  between  16  and  21  years 11, 178 

16,403 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  16  years 20,  008 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 14,  049 

Number  enrolled  in  the  parochial  schools. .       3,749 
Number  enrolled  in  incorporated  academies,  357 

Number  enrolled  in  private  schools 735 

18,890 

Approximate  number  between  6  and  16  years  not  in 
any  school 1, 118 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  about  111  8  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  16  years  are  non-attendants  upon  any  school. 
This  is  evidently  a  very  good  condition  of  things  in  respect  to 
attendance;  for  fully  that  number,  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  16,  must  be  employed  in  various  occupations. 

Tardiness. 

The  systematic  efforts  put  forth  by  all  teachers  during  the 
year  materially  reduced  the  number  of  cases  of  tardiness. 
Last  year  the  total  number  was  42170,  or  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  average  attendance ;  this  year  the  total  is  24277, 
or  one  and  three-tenths  per  cent.  This  decided  improvement 
in  punctuality  is  due  to  the  constant  vigilance  of  teachere,  aided 
by  a  spirit  of  emulation  excited  among  the  various  rooms  and 
classes  of  each  school.  Each  class  is  anxious  to  make  a  clean 
record ;  and  when  the  pupils  become  personally  interested,  par- 
ents will  generally  co-operate  willingly. 

Several  schools  have  succeeded  in  practically  abolishing 
tardiness,  by  using  the  following  means : 
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As  800D  as  a  room  has,  by  means  of  emulation,  reduced  its 
tardiness  to  one  case  per  month,  the  mutaal  consent  of  parents 
and  pupils  is  obtained  to  a  compact,  in  which  all  agree  that 
thereafter  there  shall  be  no  more  failures  in  punctuality  in 
that  room.  Of  course,  this  agreement  means  that  when  a  pupil 
cannot  be  punctual,  he  will  absent  himself  for  a  half-day. 
When  this  device  proves  successful  in  one  class-room,  it  is 
qaickly  adopted  by  the  other  rooms,  until  the  whole  school  has 
become  a  model  of  punctuality. 

Another  plan,  quite  successful  in  reducing  tardiness  to 
almost  nothing,  in  vogue  in  several  schools,  is  to  refuse  to 
accept  any  excuse  which  is  in  the  least  sense  frivolous  or  avoid- 
able. The  refusal  to  accept  such  an  excuse  dismisses  the  pupil 
for  a  half-day.  At  first,  a  few  parents  thought  their  dignity 
or  their  private  rights  had  been  trampled  upon ;  but,  upon 
reflection,  all  now  admit  the  justice  of  the  rule  in  securing  the 
^eatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Either  of  these  plans  practically  abolishes  tardiness,  and,  so 
far,  adds  sensibly  to  the  efSciency  of  the  schools.  It  remains 
to  be  considered,  however,  whether  there  may  not  be  a  serious 
drawback  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  half-day  absences. 
As  the  two  plans  above  described  have  not  been  in  operation 
an  entire  year,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  full  effect  in 
this  direction. 

•Last  year  the  total  number  of  half-day  absences  was  111063 ; 
this  year  it  is  118034,  an  increase  of  6171  or  5^  per 
cent.  This  result  would  seem  to  imply  that,  as  one  evil 
is  diminished,  another  is  proportionately  increased.  A  fairer 
comparison  will  be  made  by  considering  schools  where  tardiness 
has  been  practically  or  entirely  abolished,  by  either  of  the 
plans  above  described.  One  school  which  last  year  had  6206 
half -day  absences,  this  year  has  8886.  Its  average  attendance 
is,  however,  137  greater,  for  which  due  allowance  must  be 
made.  *^  Still  the  average  half -day  absence  to  each  pupil  was 
last  year  9  ;^this  year  it  is  11.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this 
increase  is  due  to  the  efforts  to  entirely  extirpate  tardiness. 
In  another  school,  where  the  strict  scrutiny  of  excuses  is  the 
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lever  used  to  promote  punctaalitj,  the  number  of  half-daj 
absences  increased  1078,. and  the  average  per  pupil  increased 
three. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  school  which  reduced  its  tardiness  to 
.5  per  cent,  had  160  less  half-day  absences,  and  an  average  per 
pupil,  4  less.  This  seems  to  be  an  exceptional  case.  The  gen- 
eral result  shows  a  small  increase  in  half-day  absences  propor- 
tional to  reduced  tardiness. 

While  there  is  room  for  debate  as  to  which  is  the  greater 
evil  —  and  much  might  still  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  tardiness,  and  much  also  might  be  said  concerning  the 
evils  arising  from  increased  irregularity  of  attendance  conse- 
quent upon  such  abolition  — it  is  believed  that' we  are  doing 
well  enough  when  we  have  brought  tardiness  down  to  about 
one  per  cent ;  and  that  while  we  should  not  relax  our  efforts 
to  curb  a  monster  so  rapid  of  growth  when  not  restrained,  it 

is  better  to 

'*  Bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of. " 

The  conclusion  then  is,  that,  while  not  loosening  the  grasp 
we  have  upon  tardiness^  closer  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
diminution  of  half-day  absences.  This  subject  will  receive 
attention  early  in  the  coming  year. 

Attendance  of  Teachers, 

The  absences  of  teachers  during  the  year  aggregate  653  days. 
This  is  an  increase  of  thirty  days  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  number  of  days  of  attendance  required 
was  46416,  or  4544  more  than  last  year.  This  increase  comes 
from  the  facts  that  more  teachers  were  employed,  and  that 
there  were  seven  (7)  more  school  days.  The  percentage  of 
absence  was  1^ ;  last  yearns  was  1-^.  The  average  number 
of  days  lost  was  2^ ;  this  item  was  2^  last  year.  These  fig- 
ures are  considered  as  indicative  of  faithfulness  and  prompt- 
ness worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
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examina  ti0n8, 

Two  general  written  examinations,  participated  in  by  all  the 
classes  except  the  Ninth  Year,  were  held  during  the  year. 
With  the  exception  above  noted,  the  question  papers,  for  every 
grade,  and  in  all  the  subjects,  were  prepared  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations 
conducted  five  written  examinations  of  the  Ninth  Year  class. 
The  results  of  these  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  annual  report  of 
that  committee. 

The  Superintendent's  examinations  occurred  at  the  close  of 
each  semester,  in  January  and  June.  The  excellent,  effect  of 
these  exercises  in  holding  the  attendance  of  pupils  towards  the 
close  of  each  half  year  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

The  practicability  of  extending  these  written  tests  down 
through  the  lowest  grades  has  been  fully  tried.  Experience 
has  convinced  many  who  were  incredulous,  that  the  practice 
is  not  only  unattended  with  the  insuperable  difficulties  which 
had  been  anticipated,  but  that  it  is  truly  useful  and  desirable. 
The  tabulated  results  of  these  semi-annual  examinations  will 
be  found  below.  A.  comparison  with  last  year's  report  shows 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  reported  as  excel- 
leni^  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  reported 
fair  and  bad. 

The  excellent  classes  this  year  exceed  those  of  last  year  by 
363,  the  good  ones  are  36  less,  while  the  /air  are  reduped  by 
248,  and  the  bad  by  34. 

These  marked  variations  in  the  rating  of  the  classes  call  for 
explanation.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  such  strides  in 
scholarship  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  if  unex- 
plained, conld  be  made  in  any  one  year.  That  adequate  and 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made,  we  can  safely  assert ;  but 
that  our  schools  have  donned  seven-leagned  boots,  and  have 
made  a  sudden  rush  towards  perfection,  would  be  absurd  to 
claim. 

The  main  cause  of  the  disparity  of  the  results  under  review 
—  although  a  goodly  portion  is  unquestionably  honest,  steady 
iraprovement  —  lies  in  the  different  modes  of  ascertaining  the 
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results.  Last  year's  figures  were  partly  derived  from  oral 
examinations,  while  those  of  this  year  are  entirely  derived  from 
written  ones. 

Classes  examined  orally  will  always  present  resalts  inferior 
to  those  obtained  from  writteq  tests.  The  oral  examiner  will 
constantly  vary  the  questions  and  problems,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent special  preparation  for  his  coming.  Ko  two  classes,  or 
even  individuals,  will  be  examined  on  exactly  the  same  points. 
Frequent  failures  occur  through  the  nervousness  of  young 
pupils.  So,  even  when  the  examiner  endeavors  to  make  dne 
allowance  for  these  clogs,  he  will  almost  inevitably  rate  a  class 
much  lower  than  what  would  have  proved  to  have  been  its 
deserts,  had  it  been  subjected  to  a  written  test. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  ascertained  from  a  written 
exercise  contemporaneous  throughout  each  grade  in  all  the 
schools,  when  each  child  at  the  same  point  of  advancement  is 
called  upon  to  answer  the  same  questions,  or  to  perform  the 
same  problems,  ought  to  exhibit  the  real  condition  of  scholar- 
ship. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  latter  method 
presents  more  favorable  general  results. 

These  considerations,  it  is  believed,  fnlly  explain  the  remark- 
able differences  in  the  tabulated  results  of  the  examinations 
during  the  two  years  herein  compared.  Of  the  two  sets  of 
results,  it  is  believed  that  the  table  published  below  exhibits 
more  accurately  the  character  of  the  work  performed  than  did 
those  of  previous  years.  Lest,  however,  exaggerated  impres- 
sions should  be  made,  no  comparison  will  be  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  separate  branches  of  study,  with  last  year's 
results ;  because,  when  read  by  themselves,  they  might  prove 
misleading  in  spite  of  the  foregoing  explanation. 

Discussion  has  been  rife,  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  during 
the  past  year,  upon  the  practice  of  holding  stated  examinations 
of  any  kind.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these 
exercises  have  grown  into  abuses ;  that  they  occur  so  frequently 
that  scholars  are  constantly  worried  with  reviews  in  order  to 
cram  for  those  oft-recurring  tests,  and  that  too  little  time  is  left 
for  adequate  advance  work.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  con- 
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tended  that  qaite  frequent  examinations  are  essential  to  pro- 
gress ;  for  how  else  can  a  superintendent  or  a  principal  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  classes  under  his  charge,  or  determine 
upon  individual  promotions  —  admittedly  the  strongest  incen- 
tive to  effort  that  can  be  offered  to  scholars  in  graded  schools. 
Conceding  that  there  is  force  in  both  of  these  positions,  we 
have  endeavored  to  avoid  either  extreme,  and  while  steering 
clear  of  the  Scylla  of  over  examination  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  not  nin  into  the  equally  dangerous  Charybdis  of  no  exam- 
ination on  the  other.     "7n  medio  tutisaimiis  ibis.^^ 

Examinations  by  the  Superintendent  are  restricted  to  two  in 
each  year ;  the  purposes  of  these  being  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  scholarship  in  the  several  schools,  and  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  class  promotions.  Principals  are  permitted  to  use  their 
own  discretion  in  determining  the  number  of  additional  exam- 
inations necessary  to  the  decision  of  individual  promotions, 
due  care  to  be  exercised  that  these  examinations  be  not  so  fre- 
quent as  to  impede  the  progress  of  classes. 

The  Superintendent  has  supplemented  his  semi-annual  writ- 
ten examinations  by  personal  visits  to  every  class-room  of  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  as  well  as  to  nearly  all  in 
the  High  School.  He  made  during  the  year  one  hundred 
thirty  (130)  of  these  official  visits,  an  average  of  five  visits  to 
each  school. 

These  visits  were  generally  devoted  to  observation,  the 
object  being  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  work  performed  by 
each  teacher;  for  no  teacher  should  be  judged  by  the  results  o{ 
a  written  examination  alone.  Figures  are  too  cold  and  inflex- 
ible to  express  the  far-reaching  efforts  of  an  earnest  and  capable 
teacher,  or  the  blundering  short-comings  of  an  inefficient  one. 
Personal  observation  must  add  its  testimony  to  that  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  class  in  order  to  sum  up  justly  the 
value  of  a  teacher.  Very  often,  after  careful  observation  of  the 
teacher's  methods,  the  class  was  examined  oi*allvand  not  infre- 
quently  the  misdirected  efforts  of  an  inexperienced  teacher 
impelled  the  Superintendent  to  become  Normal  instructor  for 
the  nonce,  and  by  using  the  class  as  a  model,  illustrate  approved 
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methods  of  conducting  the  exercise.  This  system  of  constant 
visitation,  while  acting  as  a  spur  to  effort  on  the  part  of  teach- 
era,  is  especially  valuable  to  the  Superintendent  himself  in 
making  up  his  estimate  of  a  teacher's  usefulness.  As  far  as 
the  Superintendent  is  concerned,  the  means  above  described 
are  ample  to  furnish  all  needed  data  in  his  advisory  relation' 
ship  to  the  Board. 

It  has  been  thought,  however,  by  the  Board,  that  in  determ- 
ining upon  the  retention  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  place  the  entire  responsibility  upon  the  Superin- 
tendent. While  his  opinion  should  have  due  or  even  prepon- 
del  ating  influence,  yet  it  would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  could  members  of  the  Board  furnish  some 
personal  testimony  in  regard  to  every  teacher.  Such  actual 
acquaintance  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  teachers  can  be 
obtained  only  by  personal  visits  to  the  several  schools. 

How  to  arrange  these  visits  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
business  and  professional  engagements  of  members,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  attendance  of  each  one,  at  least  at  the 
schools  under  his  immediate  charge,  has  been  an  unsolved 
problem  during  some  years  of  past  effort  to  accomplish  such  a 
very  desirable  arrangement.  The  Board  has  determined  that 
a  special  effort  be  made  next  year  to  bring  each  school  more 
closely  under  the  purview  of  its  Sub-committee.  Oral  examina- 
tions will  be  made,  therefore,  during  the  coming  fall  and  win- 
ter by  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  or  the  Superintendent. 
It  has  been  made  the  duty  of  each  sub-committee  to  attend  the 
oral  examination  of  the  schools  under  its  charge.  Probably 
all  of  these  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  serious  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  evident  fact 
that  an  interval  of  three  or  four  months  must  intervene  between 
two  visits  of  the  Superintendent  to  a  particular  school.  An 
effort  will  be  made  by  means  of  a  series  of  grade  meetings, 
which  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of  m  subsequent  pages  of  this 
report,  to  supply  young  teachers  with  the  needed  guidance 
heretofore  given  by  means  of  personal  visits. 
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The  status  of  each  bitiDch  of  study  and  school  economjy  as 
determined  by  the  various  tests  to  which  the  schools  were  sub- 
jected through  the  year  will  be  set  forth  below",  in  so  far  as 
they  will  admit  of  description.  Progress  or  retrogression  in 
specific  directions  may  be  showii  by  means  of  tables  and  sta- 
tistics; but  the  general  results  and  the  means  by  which  they 
are  attained  —  those  things  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
molding  of  character  and  the  development  of  mind  —  cannot 
be  expressed  by  per  centages  or  any  other  numerical  indices. 
Neither  the  mental  nor  the  moral  status  of  an  individual  or  of 
a  mass  can  be  rated  in  figures,  or  ticketed  and  hung  up  for 
exhibition.  Those  matters  can  only  be  generalized  upon  ;  they 
are  too  subtle  for  individualization.  The  full  effect  of  our 
school-system  upon  character  and  mind  might,  perhaps,  be 
traced  by  long  and  close  observation  of  an  entire  community. 
In  which  direction,  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  how  far  our  sys- 
tem influences  the  general  public,  would  be  an  interesting  topic 
in  view  of  the  wholesale  denunciations  showered  upon  it  by 
some  newspaper  writers.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  but  that 
an  impartial,  candid  examination  would  uphold  the  great  useful- 
ness and  high  mission  of  the  public  schools.     Such  a  discussion 
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is,  however,  somewhat  aside  from  the  province  of  this  report- 
The  subsequent  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  such  special  themes  as  will 
admit  of  suflSciently  objective  treatment  to  give  a  tolerably 
clear  view  of  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  schools. 

Reading. 

The  subject  of  Keading  received  much  special  attention  dar- 
ing the  past  year.  Particular  prominence  was  given  to  what 
is  known  as  '^  sight  reading."  Acting  upon  the  suggestions 
made  in  last  year's  report,  sufficient  quantities  of  the  Advanced 
Second  and  Fourth  Eeaders  of  the  Franklin  Series,  and  of 
Eliot's  Selections  from  American  Authors,  were  purchased  and 
furnished  to  the  schools,  to  permit  daily  exercises  in  sight-read- 
ing in  nearly  all  classes.  The  Advanced  Third  Reader,  which 
is  now  ready,  will  complete  the  series,  and  supply  all  our  needs 
in  this  direction,  this  book  being  for  the  use  of  Fourth  Reader 
classes  hitherto  unsupplied  with  special  books  for  sight  reading. 
The  First  Year  scholars  will  be  tested  frequently  by  means  of 
exercises  written  upon  the  blackboard. 

The  influence  of  sight  reading  in  securing  ease,  fluency  and 
the  habit  of  seeking  the  thought  before  trying  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  has  been  salutary.  Scholars,  whose  constant 
practice  had  been  to  halt  and  stumble  when  called  upon  to  read 
from  an  unfamiliar  page  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  Reader  they 
were  using  daily,  now  quite  generally  call  even  new  words  with 
promptness  and  interpret  sentences  new  to  them,  with  consid- 
erable expression.  This  success  is  not,  to  be  sure,  universal. 
Some  teachers  fail  to  inspire  their  pupils  with  such  a  love  of 
reading  as  to  make  them  eager  to  delve  in  the  new  fields  of  enjoy- 
ment thrown  open  in  their  sight-reading  exercises.  But  where 
teachers  are  equal  to  the  occasion  —  and  the  majority  of  ours 
are  so  —  reading  has  ceased  to  be  the  sleepy,  tiresome  task  it 
was  when  no  relief  was  obtainable  from  the  stupefying  efiPects  of 
the  constant  repetitions  inseparable  from  the  exclusive  conning 
of  one  reader. 

There  are  several  purposes  to  be  kept  in  view  in  a  course  of 
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instrnction  in  reading;  of  these,  the  most  important  are:  First, 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  incidentally,  from  the  reading- 
books,  bat  mainly  through  the  acquirement  of  the  ability  to 
read  any  book  intelligently.  Second,  the  inculcation  of  the 
reading  habit.  Third,  the  constant  enlargement  of  the  pupils 
vocabulary  and  consequently  of  his  power  of  varied  and  clear 
expression  of  thought ;  and  finally,  the  production  of  a  pleas- 
ing effect  upon  listeners.  All  of  these  purposes  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  in  our  scheme  of  instruction,  and  all  of  them 
are  in  some  considerable  degree  attained. 

The  one  purpose,  however,  which  all  schools  have  signally 
failed  in  effecting  is  the  implanting  of  the  reading  habit  from 
an  early  age.  This  has  been  called  the  Age  of  Beading,  and 
truly  it  is  so  when  compared  with  past  ages ;  yet  in  spite  of 
the  multiplicity  of  newspapers  and  books,  hundreds  of  children 
never  read  anything  outside  of  their  school-books.  Many, 
undoubtedly,  lack  any  other  reading  material ;  but  the  majority 
Dever  form  the  reading  habit,  either  because  the  act  of  reading 
has  become  task-work  through  association  with  dreary  school- 
hours  spent  in  lifeless  exercises  in  so-called  reading,  or  because 
no  one  has  opened  the  windows  of  their  souls  to  the  unending 
vistas  of  delight  awaiting  them  in  good  books. 

While  many  teachers  are  accustomed  daily  to  suggest  and 
guide  the  reading  of  scholars,  too  many  give  this  subject  little 
or  no  thought.  When  the  curiosity  of  a  child  has  just  been 
awakened  by  some  allusion  in  his  lesson,  or  by  a  lively  expla- 
nation from  his  teacher,  his  mind  can  easily  be  directed  towards 
more  thorough  investigation.  The  seed  thus  planted  may  pro- 
duce a  rich  harvest  of  intelligence. 

In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  as  a  practical  plan  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  reading  habit,  that  teachers  of  every 
^rade  provide  themselves  with  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  two  good, 
healthy  books,  suited  to  the  age  and  mental  status  of  their 
pupils.  Such  lists  could  be  submitted  to  the  Principal  of  the 
school,  or  to  the  Superintendent,  for  approval.  In  this  way, 
each  school  would  have  a  course  of  reading  for  the  guidance  of 
its  pupils  far  better  than  any  library  catalogue. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  report  that,  in  a  large  number  of  class-rooms, 
supplementary  reading,  in  the  forms  of  books  of  travel,  u)aga- 
zines  and  newspapers,  is  frequently  used  to  vary  and  give  new 
interest  to  the  reading  exercise.  Due  care  being  taken,  that 
these  additional  reading  exercises  do  not  overshadow  or  inter- 
fere with  others  equally  important,  it  would  be  well  were  they 
included  in  the  programrae  of  every  school. 

The  interest  shown  during  the  previous  year  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  reading,  then  introduced,  increased  rather  than  flag- 
ged during  the  past  school  year.  Although  varying  success 
marked  the  eflForls  of  different  teachers,  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  all  evinced  praiseworthy  earnestness  and  fidelity. 

Spblljno, 

The  teaching  of  Spelling  by  means  of  dictation  and  written 
exercises  has  been  more  prevalent  during  the  past  year  than 
ever  heretofore.  The  excellence  of  the  results  obtained  may 
be  inferred  from  the  success  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
High  School  in  June.  At  that  examination  all  of  the  candi- 
dates from  our  schools,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  (286)  in  num- 
ber, surpassed  the  requirements  of  the  Regents  in  this  branch. 
The  class  averaged  above  ninety-seven  per  cent.  In  the  much 
more  difficult  tests  to  which  all  the  classes  were  subjected  at 
the  Superintendent's  written  examinations,  the  average  made 
was  ninety  per  cent. 

Oral  spelling  is  rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  and  with  good 
reason.  The  process  is  largely  a  cultivation  of  the  oar,  result- 
ing in  an  acquirement  one  is  seldom  called  upon  to  exercise  in 
after-life. 

A  curious  case  was  lately  met  in  one  of  our  Primary  classes. 
A  boy  seven  years  old  was  found  to  be  able  to  spell  orally 
every  word  that  his  class  had  been  taught,  and  yet  he  was  abso- 
lutely unable  to  read  or  write  a  single  one  of  the  many  words 
he  could  thus  spell.  This  boy  probably  possesses  an  unusually 
acute  ear  and  a  decided  imitative  facult3\  He  can  reproduce  a 
sound  or  a  succession  of  sounds  once  heard,  with  great  eaee. 
But  of  what  value  to  him  is  this  extraordinary  ability  in  oral 
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spellingi  The  words,  when  spelled,  have  no  meaning  to  him. 
There  are  no  links  of  association  between  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  pronounced  and  the  written  or  printed  forms  of  the 
words.  His  remarkable  performance  seems  to  be  literally,  ^^w 
et  prmterea  nihil. 

Other  cases  similar  in  character,  though  less  marked  have 
come  under  observation.  Careful  consideration  of  these  cases, 
and  of  the  often  noted  circumstance,  that  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  when  pronounced  singly  in  oral  spelling,  have  proved 
a  stumbling  block  to  good  progress  in  the  first  steps  in  reading, 
have  determined  the  recommendation  that  oral  spelling  be 
abandoned  in  the  First  and  Second  Year,  and  any  feasible 
method  of  teaching  spelling  by  writing  only  be  adopted. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested  as  a  simple  and  pra<3tical 
one:  A.fter  the  beginning  class  has  acquired  say  fifty  words, so 
as  to  be  able  to  call  them  readily  at  sight,  these  words  should 
be  written,  one  at  a  time  for  a  few  lessons,  and  afterwards  in 
groups  of  not  more  than  five  upon  the  blackboard,  and  then 
copied  by  the  pupils  upon  their  slates.  The  slates  should 
be  immediately  overlooked  by  the  teacher,  and  all  incor- 
rectly copied  words  should  be  immediately  erased,  so  that 
the  pupil's  eye  may  not  rest  long  upon  an  incorrect  form. 
The  pupil  should  then  be  directed  to  copy  the  word  again ; 
the  process  of  correction  to  be  repeated  until  the  words 
are  all  correctly  written.  The  words  thus  acquired  one 
day  become  naturally  a  dictation  exercise  for  the  next  day. 
Sentence  making  and  writing  should  be  introduced  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  By  this  plan  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  spell  words  as  they  are  now  taught  to  read  them, 
as  nnits.  This  plan  is  therefore  consistent  with  the  methods 
used  in  teaching  reading,  and  avoids  the  difficulties  heretofore 
attending  these  methods  through  spelling  by  letter.  Again 
the  pupils  spell  from  the  start  in  the  only  way  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  spell  in  after  life.  The  plan  proposed  is  not 
claimed  as  novel  or  original,  having  been  successfully  used  in 
other  places. 

The  entire  abolition  of  oral  spelling  is  not  suggested,  as  it 
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may  be  of  occasional  profitable  use  in  higher  grades,  as  a  vari- 
ation or  a  relief  from  the  regular  methods. 

Arithmetic. 

The  results  of  all  the  examinations  show  the  condition  of  this 
study  to  be  about  the  same  as  during  last  year,  though  undoubted 
progress  has  been  made  in  some  directions.  The  Primary 
grades,  especially,  continue  to  evince  improvement,  both  in 
methods  and  proficiency. 

The  subject  of  number  is  certainly  better  presented  to  the 
pupil  than  formerly.  By  using  such  features  of  the  Grube 
method  as  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  useful  and  practi- 
cable, a  brightness  has  been  imparted  to  this  subject  calculated 
to  excite  the  interest  and  hold  the'  attention  of  the  ditUest 
scholar. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  (255)  of  the  Ninth  Tear  class 
obtained  the  per  centage  of  correct  answers  required  by  the 
Regents  in  their  last  examination.  Thirty-one  (31)  only  fell 
below  the  requirements.  The  above  is  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber succeeding  at  any  Regents'  examination  in  which  our 
schools  have  participated.  The  examination  was  not  as  difiS- 
cult  as  some  previous  ones  had  been,  and  the  result  is  not 
claimed  to  exhibit  any  extraordinary  advance  in  scholarship. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  subject  was  really  better  taught 
during  the  past  year  than  heretofore. 

Adverse  criticism  upon  the  Courses  of  Study  in  city  public 
schools  has  been  freely  indulged  in  during  the  past  year  by 
both  the  educational  and  the  newspaper  press.  The  statement 
is  quite  frequently  made,  that  Boards  of  Eaucation  are  over- 
loading their  courses  with  too  many  subjects.  This  may  be 
true  in  some  localities;  but  careful  investigation  has  satisfied 
me  that  we  have  none  too  many  subjects  in  our  course.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  we  try  to  cover  too  much  ground  in 
some  subjects.  Especially  do  I  beleive  this  to  be  true  of 
Arithmetic. 

Much  time  is  given  every  year  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
themes  in  the  science  of  Arithmetic  which,  although  valuable 
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as  means  of  discipline,  are  useless  lumber  in  practical  life. 
The  nndae  amount  of  time  given  to  the  mastery  of  these  could 
be  better  devoted  to  other  subjects  equally  disciplinary  and  of 
far  more  practical  value. 

Id  all  the  operations  of  the  fundamental  rules,  too  large  num- 
bers are  employed.  Examples  illustrating  all  the  principles 
tanght,  without  fatiguing  the  pupil  by  long  and  intricate  pro- 
cesses, will  produce  better  results.  I  observed  a  class  in  mul- 
tiplication lately,  to  which  the  teacher  had  assigned  an  abstract 
example  containing  twdve  figures  in  the  multiplicand  and  eight 
in  the  multiplier.  Where  the  opportunities  of  error  were  so 
numerous,  no  wonder  that  nearly  the  entire  class  failed  to 
obtain  the  correct  product.  Imagine  the  disgust  of  these 
children  when  they  ascertain  that  in  after  life,  the  strong  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  will  never  be  called  upon  to  perform  such 
an  example.  Evidently  the  time  given  to  that  example,  with 
all  its  discouraging  results,  would  have  sufficed  as  well  if  not 
much  better  for  a  dozen  shorter  ones  illustrating  principles. 

Again,  in  common  and  decimal  fractions,  our  Arithmetics, 
and  consequently  our  teachers,  deal  in  too  large  numbers  and 
too  intricate  problems.  A  dozen  different  denominations  will 
embrace  all  the  fractions  used  in  business.  Too  much  time  is 
also  given  to  details  in  compound  numbers  and  in  per  centage 
and  its  applications.  To  remedy  these  evils,  it  is  not  essential 
that  a  new  text-book  should  be  written,  however  convenient 
such  a  book  would  prove.  Let  the  Board  direct  a  pruning  of 
the  text-book  in  use,  and  we  could  easily  settle  upon  a  course 
in  Arithmetic  which  would  give  our  scholars  quickness  and 
accuracy  in  business  operations,  and  free  them  from  the  slavery 
of  mysterious  and  unprofitable  problems. 

Oeograpsy, 

The  outline  of  a  course  in  Geography,  suggested  in  last 
year's  repdrt,  was  elaborated  during  the  year,  and  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  Manual  of  Directions  to  Teachera.  As  the 
Manual  was  not  completed  and  placed  in  use  until  March  last, 
it  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  plan.     As  far  as 
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introduced,  it  is  commented  upon  very  favorably  by  teachers. 
A  full  year's  work  needs  to  be  observed  before  an  estimate  of 
its  value  as  a  basis  for  effective  work  can  be  made. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Manual  presents,  in  brief, 
the  method  to  be  used  hereafter  in  this  branch  of  study : 

General  directions  for  teaching  Geography  from  text-booke.  —  It  is  very 
essential  to  teach  this  subject  so  as  not  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  pupiis 
a  mere  collection  of  facts,  without  mutual  relation  or  dependence.  On  the 
contrary f  the  children  should  be  led  to  consider  the  earth  as  man*s  dwelling 
place;  its  motions  as  bringing  him  day  and  night,  and  the  seasons;  the  land, 
as  tiie  place  where  animal  and  vegetable  life  exists;  the  ocean,  as  the  great 
highway  of  travel  and  the  source  of  clouds  and  rain ;  the  air  currents,  as 
carrying  the  moisture  from  the  sea;  the  mountains,  as  condensers  of  the 
clouds  and  chief  source  of  minerals;  Ihe  lakes,  springs  and  rivers,  as  car- 
rying back  again  the  water  to  the  sea;  and  cities  and  towns  as  the  centers  of 
wealth,  manufacturing  and  commercial  activity;  in  a  word,  "  The  World.'* 

The  Ninth  Year  Class  maintained  the  high  reputation  of  our 
schools  for  excellence  in  Geography  at  the  last  Regents'  Exam- 
ination.  .  Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  (274)  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  that  examination  —  a  much  larger  number 
than  on  any  previous  occasion. 

Language.    . 

The  somewhat  vague  term  Language  is  intended  to  cover  a 
complete  course  in  Expression,  both  oral  and  written,  and  as 
much  of  the  Science  of  Grammar  as  is  essential  in  preparation 
for  the  High  School.  The  propriety  of  a  new  departure,  or  to 
speak  more  exactly,  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  line  of  instruc- 
tion in  Language  and  its  expression,  was  fully  set  forth  in  the 
last  report.  The  course  has  been  in  use  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  the  results  already  attained  speak  volumes  in  its 
favor. 

This  course  requires  oral  instruction  and  written  exercises, 
together  with  constant  daily  corrections  of  incorrect  and  inele- 
gant oral  expression,  from  the  First  Year  through  the  first  sera- 
ester  of  the  Third  Year.  The  Language  Primer  is  then  made 
the  basis  of  instruction  for  two  and  a-half  years.  The  text- 
book is  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  manual ;  the  scholars  are  not 
required  to  own  or  to  use  it.    The  Language  Lessons  is  then 
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to  be  used  for  a  year,  in  preparation  for  the  text-book  in  Gram- 
mar which  will  be  the  guide  for  the  last  three  years  of  the 
course. 

While  the  books  above  referred  to  will  always  be  in  use,  the 
course  is  so  arranged  as  to  call  for  constant  and  varied  inde- 
pendent exercises  emanating  from  the  teacher,  calling  for 
thought  as  well  as  practice  in  writing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  instruction  and  constant  exercise  in 
Expression  were  plainly  shown  in  the  character  of  the  papers 
of  pupils  of  every  grade  in  the  last  written  examination. 
Principals  are  unanimous  in  reporting,  that  never  before  were 
papers  so  excellent  in  form  presented  to  them.  The  correct 
use  of  capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  heretofore  the  exception, 
has  now  become  the  rule. 

Formerly,  even  the  papers  in  Grammar  would  frequently  be 
models  of  false  syntax,  while  those  in  Geography  put  all  good 
nsage  at  defiance.  Perfection  is  not  now,  nor  will  it  ever  be 
attained ;  but  the  improvement  is  far  greater  than  even  the 
most  sanguine  anticipated. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  systemizing  and  energizing  the 
work  of  Language  Lessons ;  but  when  such  gratifying  success 
has  already  attended  the  establishment  of  this  work,  the  Board 
may  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no  steps  backward. 

The  change  in  the  text-book  on  Grammar,  which  will  be 
effected  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  will  render 
our  course  in  Language  uniform  and  consistent. 

Two  hundred  twenty-four  (224)  [pupils  passed  the  last 
Regents'  Examination  in  Grammar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
R^ents'  question-makers  will  wake  up  and  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  hour,  and  hereafter  ask  for  more  of  the  art  of 
expression  and  for  less  of  the  dry  bones  of  the  science,  in  their 
te8^papers.  Should  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  will  find  them- 
selves left  in  the  rear  in  a  sphere  of  infiuence  where  they  have 

heretofore  easily  led. 

History. 

The  extension  of  the^  course  in  History  to  one  year  and 
a-half  has  already  produced  better  results  than  were  obtained 
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in  past  years,  when  the  course  occapied  but  one  school  year. 
More  has  been  done  by  teachers  in  the  way  of  supplementing 
tlie  text-books,  both  orally,  and  by  means  of  reference  to,  and 
reading  from  other. and  fuller  accounts  of  important  events. 
The  classes  appear  to  show  more  interest  in  proportion  to  the 
efforts  made  in  this  direction.  It  is  difficult,  with  pupils  of 
such  tender  years,  to  give  much  life  or  color  to  the  arid  facts 
which  fill  the  pages  of  the  average  school  history,  unless  the 
teacher  draws  freely  upon  other  sources  for  illustration  and 
expansion,  until  '^  the  light  falls,  as  from  a  painted  window  " 
upon  the  scenes  depicted. 

The  examination  in  this  subject  by  the  Superintendent 
proved  quite  satisfactory,  the  classes  examined  averaging  eighty  - 
five  per  cent. 

Penmanship. 

The  condition  of  Penmanship  in  our  schools  is  not  as  good 
as  could  be  wished.  As  we  have  brought  the  instruction  in 
this  highly  important  art  into  all  grades  and  every  class,  we 
can  say  that  more  attention  is  given  to  the  art  than  ever  before. 
Our  pupils  all  write  more,  but  do  not  write  better;  probably 
the  average  scholars  do  not  write  as  well  as  those  of  a  few 
years  ago.  The  system  of  instruction  has  not  changed.  Every 
teacher  is  now,  as  heretofore,  an  instructor  in  Penmanship.  A 
large  per  centage  of  our  teachers  are,  however,  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  have  h^ui  no  professional  training  in  this 
branch,  which  depends  more  than  any  other  upon  correct 
methods. 

A  remedy  has  been  suggested  in  the  employment  of  a  special 
teacher  in  this  branch.  Were  just  the  person  obtainable,  the 
problem  would  be  easily  solved  in  this  way.  This  special 
instructor  would  need  to  be  such  a  master  of  the  art  as  to  be 
capable  of  teaching  the  teachers.  For  as  in  Music  and  Draw- 
ing, the  work,  in  order  to  be  effective  in  so  large  a  system, 
must  be  largely  supervisory.  A  capable  specialist,  supervising 
and  directing  the  work  of  every  teacher,  would  soon  produce 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  Penmanship  of  our  schools.  This 
plan  would,  of  course,  involve  considerable  expense.    Those 
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who  think  Penmanship  eqaallj  if  not  more  important  than 
either  Drawing  or  Music,  believe  such  an  expenditure  justifi- 
able, and  perhaps  necessary. 

Or,  again,  the  Board  might  obtain  the  services  for  a  few 
months  of  a  special  instructor,  so  as  to  furnish  Normal  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  to  the  teachers,  or  to  those  who  have  never 
enjoyed  such  privileges,  until  they  shall  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  methods  to  conduct  their  classes  without 
special  supervision.  This  plan  would  be  less  expensive  than 
the  other  one  ;  but  would  probably  prove  spasmodic,  and  have 
no  lasting  eflfect. 

A  third  plan  has  suggested  itself  in  connection  with  the 
grade  meetings  to  be  described  farther  on.  It  might  be 
arranged  to  have  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher  of  this 
art  from  among  our  teachers — and  we  have  a  number  of  such 
—  present  at  each  of  these  meetings,  and  give  short  lessons  to 
the  teachers  assembled.  This  would  be  presenting  the  subject 
piecemeal,  and  with  considerable  intervals  between  lessons,  but 
it  would  undoubtedly  prove  quite  advantageous. 

For  several  years  no  account  has  been  taken  of  Penmanship 
in  the  promotion  of  classes.  I  think  this  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  decline  in  interest  in  the  subject. 

It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  have  a  test  examination  in  Pen- 
manship, just  the  same  as  in  other  studies,  and  to  give  this 
branch  its  proper  weight  in  settling  the  promotion  of  pupils  of 
every  grade.  A  uniform  system  of  marking  can  be  readily 
arranged. 

By  adding  these  incentives  to  the  proposed  instruction  at 
^rade  meetings,  much  can  be  done  towards  improving  tiie  con- 
dition of  Penmanship,  with  far  less  expense  than  by  either  of 
the  other  plans  suggested. 

Something  decided  needs  to  be  done,  and  that  immediately, 
as  the  Penmanship  of  our  schools  is  now  sadly  deteriorating. 
Some  of  this  deterioration  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
scholars  are  required  to  write  so  much  more  and  so  rapidly,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  written  exercises  in  all 
studies,  that  they  easily  ruin  what  might  have  become  a  good 
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handwriting.  It  is  believed  it  is  due  in  a  greater  degree  to 
the  inability  of  the  younger  teachers  to  furnish  good  models 
for  imitation,  or  to  present  the  correct  principles  in  the  correct 
order. 

Dra  wing. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  original  designs  took  place  June 
twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth.  Over  one  thousand  draw- 
ings were  on  exhibition.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  citizens 
inspected  these  drawings.  The  designing  and  the  execution 
gave  marked  evidence  of  progress.'  The  decided  improvement 
seems  to  be  in  execution,  although  the  designs  were  more 
ambitious  and  varied  than  heretofore.  The  drawings  of  High 
School  pupils  from  groups  of  models,  as  well  as  from  the  flat, 
were  in  many  cases  excellent,  showing  careful  study  and  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  illustration  of  art  principles. 

The  course  in  the  High  School  now  covers  two  years.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  during  the  remaining  two  years  of  the 
course,  drawing  should  be  mad^  a  voluntary  study.  Should 
this  be  done,  scholars  wlio  have  developed  neither  taste  nor 
aptitude  for  drawing  would  gain  considerable  time  for  other 
exercises. 

While  such  a  plan  would  undoubtedly  reduce  considerably 
the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  this  study  in  the  two  upper 
classes,  it  would  not  at  all  reduce  the  number  of  hours  required 
from  the  drawing  master. 

It  is  evident,  as  was  urged  last  year,  that  an  assistant  must 
be  given  him,  or  that  the  work  in  the  primary  grades,  where 
most  of  the  young  teachers  are  employed,  must  deteriorate 
through  lack  of  proper  supervision. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  an  assistant  be  appointed 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  classes  from  the  First  to  the  Sixth 
Years  inclusive,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Tear  classes,  and  those  of  the  High  School,  to  Prof. 
Hailes. 

We  have  several  instructors  among  our  assistant  teachers, 
who  are  admirably  fitted  for  supervisory  work  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  whose  services  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  salary. 
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The  resnltB  of  the  June  examinations  in  Drawing  show  that 
the  study  is  receiving  the  same  care  and  attention  at  the  hands 
of  our  drawing  master  that  has  marked  previous  years.  The 
classes  in  Drawing  averaged  eighty-seven  per  cent  on  search- 
ing examination  papers. 

Music. 

Instruction  in  the  theory  of  Music  continues  to  produce  the 
good  results  of  previous  years.  The  chorus  and  solo  singing 
at  the  School  Exhibitions  and  the  High  School  Commence- 
ment, much  of  which  was  prepared  at  short  notice,  gave  bril- 
liant evidence  of  the  ability  of  scholars  to  read  new  music 
rapidly,  and  to  sing  it  with  life  and  expression.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  choruses  calls  for  especial  commendation. 

In  the  written  examinations  in  Theory,  upon  a  wide  range 
ot  questions,  the  classes  averaged  ninety-two  per  cent  of  cor- 
rect answers. 

Discipline. 

The  order  and  discipline  of  our  schools,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  always  been  good.  An  excellent  characteristic  of  our 
discipline  has  been  its  variety.  By  variety,  it  is  meant  that 
each  school  is  not  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  others. 
We  have  no  stereotyped  form  of  discipline.  While  all  agree 
as  to  the  ends  to  be  attained,  there  is  a  great  variance  as  to  the 
means  to  be  used.  By  permitting  each  teacher  to  maintain 
discipline  by  methods  which  experience  proves  are  for  him  the 
best  ones,  his  individuality  is  not  lost,  and  his  aptitude  for  gov- 
erning is  constantly  increased. 

The  conviction  is  rapidly  growing,  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past  too  much  corporal  punishment.  It  is  also  believed  that 
assistant  teachers  are  largely  responsible  for  the  overplus.  It 
is  a  very  simple  and  easy  thing  to  send  a  pupil  to  the  Prin- 
cipal. It  is  in  strict  accord  with  poor,  weak  human  nature 
thus  to  shift  the  responsibility. .  Fully  one-half  the  cases,  where 
corporal  punishment  is  now  inflicted,  might  be  avoided  by  an 
extra  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  maintain  discipline  in 
some  other  way  less  humiliating  and  often  more  effective. 
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For  some  years  Principals  have  been  required  to  report,  each 
month,  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment.  The 
statistics  liave  been  preserved,  but  never  published,  because  the 
public  would  certainly  misunderstand  their  import.  Consider- 
able quiet  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  during  the  past 
two  years  upon  teachers,  tending  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases. 
Observing  that  tlie  number  was  gradually  though  slowly  dimin- 
ishing, the  Superintendent  finally  deemed  it  wise  to  place  the 
following  item  in  his  monthly  statement  of  statistics :  ^^Ftve 
schools  report  no  cases  of  corporal  punishment ;  two  schools 
report  one ;  and  one,  two  cases.  Of  the  242  cases  reported 
for  the  month  of  May,  one  school  reports  fifty-one." 

Notliing  farther  was  said  or  done,  but  the  effect  of  that 
simple  announcement  may  be  seen  by  this  extract  from  the 
report  for  June,  viz. :  ^^Eleven  schools  report  no  cases  of  cor- 
poral punishment;  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  was  138, 
being  104  less  than  during  May. 

The  school  which  reported  fifty-one  cases  in  May,  reported 
thirteen  cases  in  June. 

That  the  order  in  that  school  was  any  better  in  May  than  in 
June,  no  one  will  assert.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  cases,  the  more  dis- 
orderly the  school. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  reporting  the  item  of  corporal 
punishment  every  month,  not  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  any 
teacher  from  enforcing  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  judgment,  but  with  the  intent  to  keep  the  infliction  of 
this  humiliating  form  of  punishment  at  the  lowest  minimam 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  authority.  It  is  hoped  in 
this  way  to  turn  the  attention  of  teachers  to  other  methods  of 
preserving  order  less  obnoxious  and,  it  is  believed,  more 
eflicacions. 

Should  this  succeed,  we  may  hope  to  reach  that  condition 
in  which  pupils  may  have  freedom  without  license,  and  the 
school-room  shall  no  longer  be  a  miniature  prison,  but  good 
order  and  correspondent  scholarship  shall  rule,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  the  rod  and  its  terrors.    Let  each  teacher  strive  to 
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famish  in  himself  a  model  of  personal  excellence  and  self-con- 
trol ;  let  the  fewest  possible  rales,  and  those  only  which  are 
necessary  and  jnst,  be  firmly  and  honestly  enforced  ;  and  the 
rattan  and  the  ruler  will  be  relegated  to  their  primal  and  more 
beneficial  uses. 

Course  ot  Study, 

The  revised  course  of  study  has  been  in  operation  one  year, 
and,  thus  far,  has  proved  a  practical  working  course.  The 
main  object  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  this  course  was 
to  frame  one  which  would  give  the  fullest  opportunities  to  the 
largest  number.  The  facts,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
children  attending  our  schools  never  advance  beyond  the 
Fourth  Year,  and  that  less  than  one-fifth  complete '  the 
Grammar  School  course,  were  never  lost  sight  of.  It  is 
believed  that  the  course  will  fully  accomplish  the  intention  of 
its  framers,  namely,  to  afford  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est' number."  Promotion  to  the  High  School  was  not  disre- 
garded, but  was  made  secondary  to  the  main  purpose,  that  of 
giving  to  each  child  the  means,  commensurate  with  his  age,  of 
obtaining  such  an  education  as  would  fit  him  to  become  what 
the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  he  should  be,  an  intelligent, 
useful,  law-abiding  citizen. 

The  Manual  of  directions  to  teachers  was  not  completed  and 
issued  until  March  last.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
ers for  about  four  months,  and  has  met  with  universal  approval. 
Were  this  Manual  the  unaided  production  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, he  might  hesitate  to  speak  of  its  merits ;  but,  as  it  is 
the  joint  work  of  all  the  Grammar  School  Principals  and  him- 
self, he.  feels  at  liberty  to  pronounce  it  well  fitted  to  its  pur- 
pose. While  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  bare  out- 
line, indicating  rather  than  prescribing  the  course  of  teachers, 
it  is  thought  ample  for  that  purpose.  The  working  of  the 
course  of  study  and  the  Manual  has  been  closely  watched ;  but, 
so  far,  no  material  modifications  have  been  suggested,  except 
those  treated  of  in  detail  under  the  heads  of  Arithmetic  and 
Spelling  in  this  report. 
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Promotions, 

The  number  of  promotions  for  the  various  grades  is  about  tiie 
same  as  last  year.  One  thousand  seventy-live  (1,075)  were 
promoted  from  the  Primary  to  the  Intermediate  grades,  seven 
hundred  forty  (740)  from  the  Intermediate  to  the  Senior,  and 
two  hundred  seventy-three  (273)  from  the  Grammar  Schools 
to  the  High  School.  Eighty-four  graduates  were  sent  forth  by 
the  High  School. 

Semi-annual  promotions  have  proved  very  successful  as  stim- 
uli to  both  teachers  and  scholars.  In  ma^y  of  our  schools  we 
have  been  able  to  keep  classes  in  operation  on  each  semester  of 
the  entire  coui'se. 

The  decided  advantages  of  this  practice  are,  that  it  permits 
of  frequent  individual  promotions  —  an  advance  of  three 
months  on  the  course  being  easily  taken  by  bright,  industrious 
pupils ;  and  that  when  scholars  are  compelled  to  fall  back,  they 
need  retrace  but  six  month's  work,  instead  of  a  year  as  form- 
erly. This  reduces  the  discouraging  effects  of  degradation  at 
least  one-half,  and  is  of  especial  value  to  pupils  who  fall  back 
on  account  of  absence  from  unavoidable  causes. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  plan  of  keeping  classes  in  opera> 
tion  on  both  semesters,  that  it  often  doubles  the  number  of 
classes  of  a  teacher.  Upon  examination,  this  proves,  however, 
to  be  an  advantage  rather  than  an  obstacle.  For, although  the 
number  of  recitations  is  doubled,  the  classes  are  so  reduced  in 
size  by  the  division  that  each  pupil  has  the  same  amount  of 
attention  as  heretofore.  Again,  this  plai)  increases  the  range 
of  work  of  each  teacher,  and  this  destroys,  to  some  extent,  its 
treadmill  character. 

Promotions  at  the  end  of  each  semester  have,  thus  far,  not 
been  extended  to  the  Ninth  Year  clasSj  because  this  would 
compel  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan  in  the  High  School. 
The  same  arguments  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  High  School 
as  to  lower  grades;  indeed,  this  plan  is  in  operation' in  one 
city  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  ta^ny  western  cities,  giving  sat- 
isfaction to  all  concerned.  Unless  this  plan  of  half-yearly  pro- 
motion  be   used   in  the   High   School,   we   shall   always  be 
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embarrafised  in  regard  to  our  Ninth  Year  claas.  The  extension 
of  the  plan  to  the  High  School  woald  eventnally  involve  the 
admission  and  graduation  of  two  classes  each  year.  Its  adop- 
tion is  not  urged  at  present ;  but  attention  is  called  to  the 
subject,  with  the  intent  that  it  shall  receive  the  consideration 
its  importance  deserves. 

Admission  to  High  Somool. 

Two  hundred  ninety-nine  (299)  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  High  School  presented  themselves  for  examination.  Of 
these  candidates  the  Grammar  Schools  furnished  two  hundred 
eighty-six  (286) ;  the  remaining  thirteen  were  from  various 
schools  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity. 

Two  hundred  eighty  were  granted  certificates  of  admis- 
sion. Of  the  nineteen  rejected  thirteen  were  from  our  own 
schools,  or  about  four  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  number 
applying  —  a  gain  of  six  and  one-half  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  year  previous. 

The  Etegents'  questions  were  used  in  the  examination.  The 
questions,  upon  the  whole,  were  easier  than  in  iormer  years. 
As  the  standard  of  admission  was  raised  five  per  cent,  th6 
results  are  very  creditable.  Two  hundred  fifty-five  pupils 
foraished  the  number  of  correct  answers  required  in  Arithme- 
tic, 274  in  Geography,  224  in  Grammar  and  297  in  Spelling. 

Two  hundred  one  (201)  Regents'  certificates  are  claimed 
by  us  from  this  examination.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber ever  obtained  at  one  examination. 

While  these  results  are  a  source  of  gratification,  as  furnishing 
evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  preparatory  work  of  our 
Grammar  Schools,  they  are  also  a  source  of  apprehension.  It 
is  becoming  evident  ^that  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  High 
School  must  be  raised,  or  our  building  will  not  be  able  to  hold 
the  successful  applicants. 

The  High  School  will  accommodate  617  pupils.  The  school 
nambered  last  fall  593.  The  total  in  September  will  probably 
exceed  600.  Another  class  as  large  as  ^the  one  just  admitted 
would  increase  the  attendance  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
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building.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  either  that  the 
standard  of  admission  be  raised  again,  or  that  additional  tests 
be  used. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  Principals  that  it  would  aid 
them  very  much,  should  they  be  permitted  to  offer  their  Ninth 
Year  class  at  the  Begents'  Examination  in  February  for  trial 
in  one  or  two  studies.  Should  a  large  number  succeed  in  pass- 
ing in  Geography  and  Spelling,  for  instance,  these  studies 
could  be  dropped,  and  the  work  of  the  scholars  be  made 
more  thorough  in  the  other  branches  during  the  last  half  of  the 
school  year.  Should  any  Principal  feel  that  his  class  is  ready 
in  these  two  branches,  it  is  recommended  that  he  be  permitted 
to  offer  the  class  at  the  February  examinations. 

Public  Exhibitions. 

.  In  last  year's  report  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Annual 
Exhibition  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  schools  be  divided  into 
four  groups,  each  group  to  give  one  public  rhetorical  exercise 
during  the  year. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Board  in  April  last,  and  four 
exhibitions  were  given  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  April  and 
the  first  two  weeks  of  May.  These  exhibitions  were  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  sub-committees  in  charge  of  the  sev- 
eral schools.  They  were  all  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
High  School.  The  only  expenses  attending  them  were  for  gas 
and  printing.  The  total  expense  of  the  four  occasions  was 
just  seventy  cents  less  than  that  incurred  at  the  single  annual 
exhibition  in  June,  1879.  The  hall  was  overcrowded  on  each 
occasion,  and  the  demand  for  tickets  of  admission  always  far 
exceeded  the  supply.  There  were  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
persons  present  each  evening  —  a  total  for  the  four  evenings 
of  thirty-six  hundred  —  more  than  twice  as  many  as  had  been 
accommodated  in  Tweddle  Hall  in  previous  years. 

The  exhibitions  were  all  excellent  —  the  parts  rendered  by 
the  Primary  Schools  being  especially  attractive.  The  patrons 
of  our  schools  were  well  entertained  and  gave  ample  evidence 
of  enjoyment  and  approval. 
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Should  the  same  plan  be  pursued  next  year,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  exhibitions  be  given  at  considerable  intervals  through- 
out the  school  year,  instead  of  one  week  apart.  The  intervals 
could  be  made  to  consist  of  two  months  and  a  half.  This 
would  cause  less  interruption  to  regular  school  exercises  than 
necessarily  occurred  this  year. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Grammar  Schools  took  place  on 
June  twenty-fourth.  The  exercises  were  novel  and  pleasing. 
A  full  account  of  them  is  given  in  another  portion  of  your 
annual  report.  It  is  believed  that  this  method  of  publicly 
emphasizing  the  transition  of  scholars  from  the  Grammar  to 
the  High  School  grade  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  the 
participants.  The  ceremonies  incident  to  the  public  congratu- 
lation of  the  pupil  on  his  having  successfully  climbed  thus  far 
the  ladder  of  litis,  cannot  but  clothe  the  occasion  with  bright 
and  cheerful  reminiscences,  marking  it  as  a  ''  red  letter  day," 
in  his  career.  Having  been  so  successfully  inaugurated,  it  is 
hoped  that  each  recurring  year  will  witness  the  continued 
observance  of  its  attractive  ceremonies. 

Sanitart  Matters. 

Much  was  done  during  the  past  year  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  our  buildings  in  respect  to  sanitary  arrangements. 

The  introduction  of  gas  in  some  of  our  hitherto  poorly 
lighted  rooms  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want,  and  has  enabled 
many  hours  of  good  work  to  be  performed  which  had  pre- 
viously been  impracticable.  The  seating  of  pupils  throughout 
the  city  has  been  carefully  arranged  as  far  as  the  character  of 
the  buildings  will  permit,  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
eyesight.    In  no  school-room  do  the  scholars  sit  facing  the  light. 

Our  older  buildings  are  incapable  of  much  improvement  in 
the  direction  of  ventilation.  Only  constant  watchfulness  of 
the  teacher  can  keep  even  a  tolerably  pure  atmosphere  in  these 
antiquated  apartments. 

Nothing  will  correct  the  evils  resulting  from  low  ceilinged 
rooms  but  the  demolition  of  the  old,  and  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  planned  as  all  our  buildings  erected  within  the  past 
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twelve  years  have  been,  with  especial  reference  to  sanitary 
precantions. 

The  legislation  procured  last  winter,  permitting  the  Board 
to  use  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  school  property  in  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  was  well  timed.  The  Board  can 
now,  without  expending  an  unusual  amount  each  year,  easily 
replace  all  the  old,  unfit  buildings  with  new  ones  of  approved 
construction. 

It  is  suggested  that  old  School-house  No.  20  be  sold  imme- 
diately, as  the  new  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  about 
September  first.  The  money  obtained  will  form  a  basis  for  a 
building  fund.  The  erection  of  a  new  building  to  replace 
Schools  Nos.  2  and  16,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  pressing 
necessity.  No.  2  is  overcrowded,  and  No.  16  is  located  on  a 
noisy  street  where  the  traffic  is  constantly  increasing.  A  loca- 
tion intermediate  would  permit  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
schools  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  running  expenses. 

A  like  consolidation  of  Nos.  3  and  5  is  recommended  as  soon 
as  a  convenient  lot  can  be  secured.  The  best  location  would 
be  somewhere  in  North  Fearl  street,  between  Clinton  and 
Livingston  avenues. 

The  overcrowded  state  of  many  of  our  Primary  rooms, 
especially  those  of  the  First  aud  Second  Year  grades,  calls  for 
remedy,  both  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  improvement  in  instruction.  Rooms  which  are 
full  with  fitty-six  scholars  are,  too  frequently,  crowded  up  to 
seventy.  More  Primary  rooms  would  remedy  the  evil ;  but 
these  could  not  be  furnished  without  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, and  the  delay  and  expense  attendant  thereto. 

An  expedient  has  been  suggested  which  is  at  least  worthy 
of  trial.  In  a  western  city  where  the  schools  were  over- 
crowded the  superintendent  caused  one-half  of  each  gi*ade  to 
attend  during  the  first  half  of  each  session  and  the  remainder 
the  other  half.  This  plan  would  reduce  the  number  present 
at  one  time  to  not  more  than  thirty-five  —  a  total  much  more 
conducive  to  good  health  and  good  progress  than  the  seventy 
above  referred  to. 
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It  has  been  objected  to  the  plan  that  the  younger  children 
go  to  school  with  their  older  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that 
parents  would  not  be  willing  to  trust  them  on  the  daily 
journey  alone.  This  objection  could  be  largely  obviated  by 
assigning  the  smaller  and  younger  half  of  the  class  to  the  first 
part  of  each  session. 

There  may  be  other  practical  objections  to  this  plan  ;  but  it 
seems  so  feasible  that  it  is  recommended  that  a  trial  of  it  be 
made  in  at  least  one  school.  This  would  determine  the  value 
of  the  suggestion  in  a  short  time. 

High  School. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  fully 
set  forth  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

The  greater  prominence  given  to  written  examinations,  as  a 
factor  in  determining  the  standing  and  progress  of  pupils,  has 
been  approved  by  all  concerned  as  equitable  and  decisive. 
The  written  and  oral  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  year 
exhibited  an  excellent  condition  of  scholarship.  As  com- 
pared with  last  year,  the  classes  showed  not  only  greater 
familiarity  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  various  studies,  but 
also  greater  facility  of  expression.  The  power  of  condensed 
expression  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  thought  engen- 
dered by  frequent  written  exercises  were  constantly  illustrated 
daring  this  examination. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  High  School  will  not  tulfill  its  com- 
plete miss'ion  until  a  Normal  course  is  embraced  in  its  curricu- 
lum. Five-sixths  of  the  appointments  to  vacancies  in  oiir 
teaching  force  are  from  the  ranks  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school.  The  advantages  arising  from  a  Normal  course,  to 
both  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  havQ  been  so  fully  set  forth 
in  previous  reports  that  it  is  needless  to  point  them  out  again. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  educators,  that  a  year  given  to  the  study 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  under  competent  instruc- 
tors, added  to  constant  practice  with  model  classes  under  the 
direction  of  critic  teachers,  will  many  times  repay  the  cost. 

The  place  for  such  a  course  is  in  the  High  School.     The 
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twelve  years  have  been,  with  especial  reference  to  sanitary 
precantions. 
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There  may  be  other  practical  objections  to  this  plan  ;  but  it 
seems  so  feasible  that  it  is  recommended  that  a  trial  of  it  be 
made  in  at  least  one  school.  This  would  determine  the  value 
of  the  suggestion  in  a  short  time. 

High  School. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  will  fully 
set  forth  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

The  greater  prominence  given  to  written  examinations,  as  a 
factor  in  determining  the  standing  and  progress  of  pupils,  has 
been  approved  by  all  concerned  as  equitable  and  decisive. 
The  written  and  oral  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  year 
exhibited  an  excellent  condition  of  scholarship.  As  com- 
pared with  last  year,  the  classes  showed  not  only  greater 
familiarity  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  various  studies,  but 
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expression  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  thought  engen- 
dered by  frequent  written  exercises  were  constantly  illustrated 
daring  this  examination. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  High  School  will  not  fulfill  its  com- 
plete mission  until  a  Normal  course  is  embraced  in  its  curricu- 
lum. Five-sixths  of  the  appointments  to  vacancies  in  our 
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both  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  havQ  been  so  fully  set  forth 
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present  course  need  not  be  disturbed.  An  additional  Normal 
course  of  one  year,  with  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach 
as  its  diploma,  would  round  out  and  complete  the  province  of 
the  High  School. 

Tbachbrs  and  Tbachers''  Meetinqs. 

There  were  in  the  constant  employment  of  the  Board  dar- 
ing the  past  year,  229  teachers,  including  the  instructors  in  the 
special  branches  of  Music,  Drawing,  German,  French  and 
Chemistry.  This  number  is  seven  greater  than  during  the 
previous  year.  Twenty-five  (25)  of  these  teachers  are  men, 
and  two  hundred  four  (204)  women. 

That  this  body  of  teachers  has  a  large  element  of  experience 
and  skill  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  men  average 
twelve  years  of  employment  in  our  schools,  and  the  women 
over  seven  years.  Still,  in  so  large  a  body,  there  is  necessarily 
a  constantly  present  factor  of  inexperience.  How  to  reduce 
this  element  to  the  minimum,  or  rather  to  counteract  it  by  the 
enlightening  influences  ot  experience,  has  been  the  almost 
daily  study  of  your  Superintendent  since  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Aside  from  the  daily  efforts  of  Supervising  Principals  and 
the  personal  directions  of  the  Superintendent,  probably  no 
measures  have  been  more  effective  of  good  in  this  direction 
than  the  Teachers'  Meetings  held  during  the  past  year. 

Ten  meetings  of  the  Grammar  School  Principals  and  the 
men  of  the  High  School  Faculty,  presided  over  by  the  Super- 
intendent, were  held  during  the  year.  At  each  meeting  a 
brief  paper  on  an  assigned  educational  theme  was  read.  The 
reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  full  and  free  discussion 
of  its  subject-matter  by  all  present.  Some  of  the  themes  dis- 
cussed were  the  "  Metric  System,"  "  Tardiness,"  "  Grube's 
Method  of  Teaching  Numbers,"  "Supervision  by  Principals," 
"  Morals  and  Manners  in  the  Public  Schools,"  "  Written 
Examinations  "  and  "  Corporal  Punishment."  The  discussion 
of  these  practical  themes  led  incidently  to  debate  upon  many 
other  important  subjects.     That  this  frequent  interchange  of 
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ideas,  drawn  from  the  personal  experience  of  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  has  been  pro- 
dactive  of  good,  I  can  certify  from  personal  observation  of 
abases  corrected  and  excellent  suggestions  pot  into  practice  in 
many  instances. 

At  several  of  these  meetings,  we  were  iavored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Superintendent  Beattieand  a  number  of  the  Principals 
from  our  neighboring  city  of  Troy.  We  are  indebted  to  them 
for  many  valuable  suggestions,  drawn  out  in  the  course  of 
friendly  discussions. 

The  question  might  here  justly  be  asked:  "  If  these  meet- 
ings are  so  productive  of  good,  why  restrict  them  to  the  men  ? 
Why  not  give  the  women  an  equal  opportunity  for  conference 
and  discussion  ?  "  Their  ability  to  talk  is  admitted  on  all  sides, 
although  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  they  talk  best  to  an 
andience  of  one.  Seriously,  the  advantages  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings to  women  are  equally  as  great  as  to  men.  What  form 
these  meetings  should  take,  and  how  to  make  them  profitable 
and  interesting,  have  been  matters  of  study  to  the  writer  for 
some  time  past.  That  they  should  not  be  meetings  where  one 
individual  could  air  his  pet  theories,  but  where  all  that  is  said 
or  done  should  tend  to  the  common  benefit,  was  evident. 

Grade  meetings,  that  is,  assemblages  of  teachers  of  the  same 
grade  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  special  instructions  of 
a  snpervisor,  followed  sometimes  by  tree  discussion,  have  been 
customary  in  many  places  for  a  number  of  years  past.  In  a 
small  system,  where  perhaps  a  half  dozen  or  so  would  constitute 
each  of  these  meetings,  tlTey  could  easily  be  made  profitable, 
since  all  could  participate  without  embarrassment.  But  when 
the  number  attending  is  not  less  than  fifty,  a  programme  must 
be  prepared  of  such  a  practical  character  as  will  insure  a  lively 
and  abiding  interest.  After  looking  at  this  matter  from  every 
side,  and  feeling  the  deep  importance  of  a  step  that  would  go 
far  towards  unifying  our  system,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  Teachers'  Normal  Class,  or  any  direct  method 
of  Normal  training,  it  was  determined  to  hold  grade  meetings 
on  the  following  plan : 
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Ist.  For  each  meeting  a  definite  subject,  germane  to  the 
grade  or  grades  of  the  teachers  summoned  to  the  meetings 
shonld  be  selected  for  ilhistration. 

2d.  The  illustration  of  the  subject  should  be  by  means  of 
model  lessons,  illustrated  by  a  class  of  pupils  of  the  proper 
grade. 

3d.  The  teachers  to  have  the  privilege  of  questioning  the 
conductor  during  the  exercise  or  after  its  completion. 

4th.  A  general  discussion,  involving  criticisms,  suggestions 
and  queries. 

Three  of  these  meetings  were  held  towards  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  At  the  first,  although  the  subjects  illustrated 
belonged  strictly  to  the  First  Year,  the  teachers  of  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Years  were  invited  to  be  present,  because  it 
was  thought  desirable  that  all  should  have  an  early  opportunity 
of  observing  the  character  and  understanding  the  object  of  the 
meetings.  Two  classes  were  presented  —  one  in  Reading  and 
one  in  Number — both  belonging  to  the  first  semester  of  the 
First  Year.  The  methods  illustrated  and  the  results  obtained 
by  both  of  the  teachers  conducting  the  exercises  were  so  excel- 
lent, though  they  difi^ered  greatly  in  their  manner  of  handling 
the  classes,  that  the  most  intense  interest  was  excited  among 
the  hundred  and  more  teachers  present.  Many  questions  were 
asked  of  the  conductors,  and  promptly  answered,  and  addi- 
tional tests  were  applied  to  the  classes  at  request. 

The  meeting  thus  far  was  highly  successful,  and  evidently 
had  infused  considerable  enthusiasm  where  it  was  much  needed. 
The  general  discussion,  however,  was  far  from  general.  It  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  few  gentlemen  present.  Perhaps,  had 
there  been  no  gentlemen  present,  we  might  have  been  favored 
with  i*emarks  from  the  ladies.  This  reserve  will  probably 
wear  off  after  these  meetings  have  become  more  familiar. 

At  the  second  meeting,  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth'  Years,  the  subject  of  Geography  was 
illustrated  by  a  class  just  entering  upon  the  study.  The  third 
meeting  brought  together  the  teachers  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Years,  before  whom  was  exemplified  the  introduo- 
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tion  of  a  class  to  the  stady  of  technical  Grammar.  That  both 
of  these  meetings  were  fraitfal  of  good  results,  subsequent 
observation  and  the  unanimous  expression  of  deep  interest  on 
the  part  of  all  present. amply  testify. 

Considering,  therefore,  meetings  conducted  on  this  plan  to 
be  the  best  substitute  that  can  be  obtained  for  regular  Normal 
training,  or  a  Teachers'  Normal  Glass,  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue them,  at  short  intervals,  during  the  ensuing  year.  Each 
meeting  will  hereafter  be  restricted  to  teachers  of  the  same 
year,  unless  some  subject  of  general  interest  makes  it  conven- 
ient to  call  in  those  of  other  grades.  As  there  are  nine  years 
in  our  course,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  hold  more  than  two 
meetings  for  each  grade ;  but  it  is  believed  that  much  good 
may  be  accomplished  even  by  this  limited  number. 

At  these  meetings,  as  suggested  before,  brief  instructions  in 

methods  of  teaching  Penmanship  could  be  given  with  good 

effect  by  the  Principals  who  have  been  recognized  as  success- 

fnl  teachers  of  this  branch.     Indeed,  this  plan  of  improving 

our  teachers  in  a  branch,  which  certainly  needs  extra  attention, 

is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  employment  of  either  a  permanent 

or  a  temporary  special  teacher.     A  year  of  Normal  training, 

added  to  the  High  School  course,  would,  however,  in  a  few 

years  remove  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  of  these  shifts, 

in  order  to  render  our  teachers  familiar  with  the  best  methods 

of  teaching. 

Morals  and  Manners. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  respect  are  the  Public  Schools  so  little 
understood  and  so  often  misrepresented  as  in  their  relation  to 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  pupils. 

.  It  is  often  claimed  that  in  the  management  of  our  schools, 
we  are  so  intent  on  sharpening  the  intellect  of  scholars,  that 
grace  and  character  are  utterly  neglected.  It  would  seem 
from  the  statements  of  some  astute  newspaper  writers  that  we 
are  producing  intellectual  barbarians ;  that,  because  of  our 
neglect,  the  rising  generations  are  likely  to  become  either 
highly  cultivated  boors  or  well  educated  criminals. 

Now,  while  the  province  of  the  schools  is  limited  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  formation  of  character  and  the  implanting  of  a 
correct  and  seemly  behavior,  while  they  can  only  supplement 
the  mightier  influences  of  Home  and  Church,  nevertheless  a 
school  system  which  would  utterly  ignore  these  grave  matters 
would  fail  to  produce  the  fruit  the  State  demands  at  its  hands. 

We  conceive,  however,  that  moral  influences  are  most  potent 
when  they  are  enforced  by  example,  as  well  as  set  forth  by 
precept ;  that  by  seizing  every  occasion  for  reproof  of  improper 
behavior  or  immoral  action,  and  by  furnishing  a  model  worthy 
of  imitation  in  his  own  walk  and  conversation,  a  teacher  will 
accomplish  more  in  these  important  branches  of  instruction, 
than  by  taking  a  set  portion  of  each  day  for  didactic  lectures. 
The  reproof  of  an  individual  may  often  be  profitably  turned  to 
account  in  laying  correct  principles  of  good  behavior  before  a 
class  ;  but  the  concrete  occasion  should  precede  the  abstract 
disquisition,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  child- 
mind,  or  the  words  will  fall  unheeded. 

The  first  element  of  successful  moral  training  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  teacher.  He  should  be, complete  master  of 
himself.  Prudence,  politeness  and  earnestness  should  mark 
his  every  action.  Then  he  will  be  a  fountain  of  inspiration  to 
his  pupils.  Teachers,  by  watching  opportunities,  can  draw  les- 
sons from  actions  of  common  life,  from  incidents  of  the  play- 
ground and  the  school-room,  or  from  the  application  of  school 
discipline.  The  relations  of  pupils  to  one  another  and  to  their 
parents  and  teachers  will  also  furnish  topics  for  familiar  talks. 
Such  special  topics  as  truthfulness,  honesty,  chastity  in  thought, 
word  or  action ;  obedience  to  parents,  teachers  and  civil  author- 
ities ;  respect  for  superiors ;  kindness  and  generosity  should  be 
held  up  in  attractive  colors  as  often  as  opportunity  offers. 
When  any  evil  appears  to  be  prevalent,  it  should  be  attacked 
by  a  kind  but  firm  general  talk ;  special  evils  should,  however, 
be  treated  singly  and  in  private. 

These  principles  are  very  generally  observed  by  our  teachers  ; 
any  failure  to  observe  them  is  reprehensible.  All  understand 
their  duty  in  respect  to  the  correction  of  bad  habits  and  the 
formation  of  good  ones  in  their  pupils.     The  subject  is  not 
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discussed  here  so  much  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  its 
importance  —  though  some  may  need  a  spur  to  effort  —  as  to 
endeavor  to  correct  a  growing  but  almost  a  wholly  unfounded 
public  opinion,  fostered  by  newspaper  pundits  who,  in  their 
eagerness  to  criticize,  assume  as  true  a  condition  of  things 
which  does  not  exist.  While  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that 
the  highest  efforts  are  made  toward  the  amelioration  of  the 
morals  and  manners  of  our  pupils,  it  is  the  heigh th  of  injustice 
to  represent  that  our  highly  cultivated  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachere  hold  so  low  a  standard  of  duty  as  to  neglect  entirely 
the  development  of  the  characters  and  the  refinement  of  the 
manners  of  those  who  are  placed  in  their  charge. 

General  Remarks. 

A  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  all  our  schools  can  but 
afford  great  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  education.  Our  High 
School  is  admitted  to  be  unexcelled  in  the  State.  This  certi- 
fies  the  character  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  grades.  For 
were  the  work  done  by  them  not  of  high  excellence  in  the 
preparatory  branches,  the  High  School  could  not  have  attained 
its  present  high  and  well-deserved  reputation. 

While  it  would  ill  become  us  to  attempt  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  celebrity  suddenly  and  doubtless  worthily 
acquired  by  a  now  famous  Eastern  locality  for  rapid  and  unique 
advancement  in  educational  reform,  the  rash  assertion  of  the 
newspaper  press  that  all  other  places  have  failed  in  educational 
progress,  demands  attention. 

It  is  now  well  understood  by  all  who  are  really  intelligent 
in  respect  to  these  matters,  that  the  best  features  of  the  so- 
called  Quincy  methods  have  been  in  use  in  this  and  the  West- 
em  States  for  a  series  of  years. 

While  Albany  has  never  been  in  the  van,  she  had  used  many 
now  much  lauded  methods  several  years  before  Quincy  began 
to  reform  her  school  system.  Had  the  critics  of  the  schools  of 
this  State  actually  visited  and  studied  those  in  most  of  our 
cities,  instead  of  leaning  upon  hearsay  evidence,  they  would 
never  have  made  such  undeserved  attacks  upon  local  institutions. 
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wliich,  thongh  far  from  claiming  to  be  iti  a  state  of  perfection, 
are  yet  worthy  of  praise  for  great  advances  already  made  and 
for  many  onward  steps  now  in  progress. 

Any  of  onr  citizens  who  have  doubts  as  to  the  real  progress 
made  by  our  schools  in  the  last  two  decades  will  be  afforded 
every  facility  to  make  comparisons  with  the  schools  of  twenty 
years  ago,  should  they  be  willing  to  devote  a  little  time  to  the 
inspection  of  oi^r  buildings  and  methods.  A  few  hours  spent 
in  observation  will,  it  is  believed,  disabuse  any  one  of  many 
false  opinions  formed  by  reading  the  unintelligent  animadver- 
sions of  sensational  newspaper  writers. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  references  to  newspaper  writers 
in  this  report  are  not  pointed  at  onr  city  press.  Our  local 
papers  have  generally  commented  on  our  schools  intelligently 
and  with  fairness. 

That  our  schools  hold  and  merit  the  confidence  of  our  citi- 
zens is  well  established  by  the  large  and  steady  attendance 
upon  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  attendance 
will  continue  to  increase  as  more  accommodations  are  offered 
by  the  erection  of  larger  and  more  convenient  buildings  from 
year  to  year. 

Industrial  Education, 

Theorists  are  now  pressing  all  sorts  of  so-called  reforms 
upon  Boards  of  Education  and  on  an  easily  excited  public. 
A  healthy  agitation  of  the  vital  subject  of  education  and  of 
the  shortcomings  and  defects  of  systems  now  in  vogue,  no  one 
should  contemn.  By  the  stirring  of  the  waters,  the  pool 
became  health-restoring.  Still  every  scheme  proposed  should 
undergo  the  most  searching  examination  before  it  is  adopted. 
A  great  deal  is  being  said  at  present  about  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. It  is  urged  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  to  all  who  desire  it.  It  is 
asserted  that  our  best  mechanics,  in  many  branches,  are 
imported  from  Europe,  where  technical  education  has  received 
some  attention.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  old  apprentice 
system  is  uusuited  to  the  changed  character  of  many  arts, 
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espedally  those  in  which  machinery  has  largely  replaced 
manual  labor. 

Now,  any  branch  which  tends  to  mind-development  easily 
co-ordinates  with  our  general  system  of  education.  There- 
fore, Industrial  Drawing,  which  is  highly  disciplinary  in  its 
tendencies  —  that  is  to  say,  trains^  the  mental  faculties  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  it  does  the  eye  and  the  hand  — 
readily  assimilates  with  other  branches  of  study,  and  has 
become  a  component  part  of  our  system. 

But  that  physical  training  in  any  of  the  strictly  mechanic 
arts  can  be  successfully  carried  on  contemporaneously  with 
the  development  of  the  budding  minds  of  children,  I  do  not 
believe.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  would  result  in  failure, 
or  perhaps  more  frequently,  neither  would  succeed.  The 
experiment  of  a  school,  established  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  in  this  State,  upon  the  plan  of  working  a  great 
farm  with  the  labor  of  its  pupils,  resulted  in  conspicuous 
failure. 

Should,  however,  the  State  provide  technical  schools,  to 
which  pupils  could  be  admitted  as  soon  as  they  reached  a  point 
in  their  mental  training,  beyond  which  their  circumstances  or 
their  abilities  would  forbid  them  to  advance,  a  great  blessing 
would  be  conferred  upon  the  community.  For,  then,  many 
boys,  and  girls  also,  who  'leave  the  Oram  mar  and  the  High 
Schools  without  a  chance  to  enter  immediately  upon  any  busi- 
ness or  trade,  could  obtain  technical  knowledge  now  withheld 
from  them  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  Besides,  a 
boy  with  Grammar  or  High  School  training  would  require 
less  time  in  which  to  become  a  jskillful  workman  than  one 
with  no  mental  culture. 

Restricted  then  to  the  instructions  of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted such  a  course  of  study  in  our  schools,  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  Schools  of  Technology  have  a  grand  and  bene- 
ficial mission  to  perform.  No  scheme  to  conduct  technical 
and  mental  training  at  the  same  time  should,  however,  for  a 
moment  be  entertained. 

This  theme  is  not  introduced  here  with  the  purpose  of  ask- 
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ing  the  Board  to  give  it  immediate  attention.     Pnblic  opinion 

will  probably  need  some  years  of  education  in  this  direction 

before  an  attempt  to  establish  Technical  Schools  would  be 

warranted. 

G0NCLV8ION. 

The  school  year  jast  brought  to  a  close  has,  npon  the  whole, 
been  a  highly  successful  one.  While  no  radical  changes  have 
been  made,  \here  has  been  evident  increase  of  efficiency  and 
some  awakening  of  enthusiasm.  To  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  my  persorlal  thanks  are  extended  for  their  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  which  all  are  proud.  The  Principals  are 
largely  my  creditors  for  advice  and  active  assistance  on  many 
occasions. 

After  an  intimate  association  of  nearly  three  years  in  the 
executive  administration  of  our  school  system  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  Hon.  Charles  P.  Easton,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  this  public  acknowledgment  of  my  indebtedness  to  him. 
With  a  devotion  rare  in  a  public  servant,  whose  only  reward 
is  the  consciousness  of  having  well  performed  his  duty,  Mr. 
Easton  has  given  daily  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
ever  since  his  incumbency,  now  some  seven  years.  His  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things  and  his  mature  jadgment  have  many 
times  solved  difficult  and  perplexing  matters  of  administration, 
while  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  *  education  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration  to  Superintendent,  teachers  and 

pupils. 

CHARLES  W.  COLE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Summary  of  Suggestions 
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1.  Tliat  teachers  prepare  short  courses  in  Reading  for  the 
gnidance  of  pupils. 

2.  That  oral  spelling  be  practically  abolished. 

3.  That  the  course  of  arithmetic  be  reduced  by  a  pruning 
of  the  text-book. 

4.  That  decisive  steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  Penmanship 
of  the  schools. 

5.  That  an  assistant  be  given  to  the  drawing  master  to 
supervise  Primary  classes. 

6.  That  the  plan  of  semi-annual  promotions  be  extended  to 
the  High  School. 

7.  That  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  High  School  be 
raised,  and  that  classes  be  permitted  to  try  one  or  two  subjects 
at  the  Regents'  Examination  in  February. 

8.  That  the  Exhibitions  be  given  at  intervals  of  two  months 
and  a-half. 

9.  That  new  buildings  be  erected  to  replace  Schools  Nos.  2 
and  16  and  Nos.  5  and  3. 

10.  That  half  sessions  be  provided  for  classes  in  the  First 
Tear  grade  —  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  schools. 

11.  That  the  grade  meetings  inaugurated  last  year  be 
continued. 

12.  That  the  High  School  course  be  extended  one  year,  to 
permit  Normal  training  of  those  who  wish  to  teach. 
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Statistics  of  Attendance. 
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40 

56 
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■  •  • 
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7 
* .  • 
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83 
89 

«  •  • 
«  •  • 
•  •  • 

To  High  School. 
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High  School 

No.  1 

No.  2 
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34 
60 
18 
48 

'"'-ii 

46 
35 
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126 
142 
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59 
182 
147 
172 

44 
496 
262 
568 
317 

83 
816 
112 
191 
235 
899 
284 
187 
667 
168 

108 

89 

215 

77 

27 

199 

895 

244 

253 

31 

214 

597 

498 

316 

585 

701 

38 

242 

57 

32 

154 

332 

202 

68 

215 

91 

499 

•  •  • 

20 
•  • 

•  a  • 

7 
32 
22 

3 

•  •  • 

22 
71 
18 
48 
14 
44 
9 
1 

•  ■  • 

■  •  • 

11 
22 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

**66 
46 

•  •  •  •  • 

19 
17 
77 
32 
43 
17 
58 

•  •  •  •  • 

17 
25 
86 

119 
20 
38 
16 
45 
34 
67 
50 
47 

121 
20 

1 

84 

•  •  •      * 

16   .. 

•  «  •     • 

•  •  •     •  • 

11  .. 
27   .. 

5   .. 

13  .. 

•  •  •     •  • 

10  .. 

56   .. 
26   .. 

12  .. 
26   .. 
52   .. 

•  •  ■     •  • 

8   .. 

•  •  •     ■  • 

2   .. 

14  .. 

■  •  •     •  ■ 

•  •  •     •  • 

■  •  •     «  • 

■  •      •  • 

No.  3 

No.  4. 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

84 
40 
56 
55 
12 
40 
84 
85 
68 
78 
61 
16 
93 
83 

No.  13 

No.  14. 

No.  16.. 

No.  16 

No.  17 

No.  18 

No.  19 

No.  20 

No.  21 

No.  22 

No.  2  J 

No.  24. 

No.  25 

Totals 

1,182 

6,041 

5,980 

846 

1,075 

740 

273  84 

84 
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REPORT 


OF  THS 


^XEcuTiYE  Committee  on  the  High  School. 


A  OMISSION  OF  Pupils. 


Albany,  Ju7ie  17,  1880. 
J\>  the  Board  of  Pvhlio  Instruction  : 

The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School  respectfnlly 
reports  that  the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School  was  held  at  Oram  mar  Schools  Nos. 
6,  11,  12  and  14,  on  the  3d,  4th  and  7th  of  June. 

The  number  of  candidates  offered  bvthe  several  schools  was 
as  follows : 

From  School  No.    2  16 

From  School  No.    5 13 

From  School  No.    6 28 

From  School  No.    7 6 

From  School  No.    8 13 

From  School  No.  10 13 

From  School  No.  11 66 

From  School  No.  12 26 

From  School  No.  13 12 

From  School  No.  14 26 

From  School  No.  15 53 

From  School  No.  17 7 

From  School  No.  20 3 

From  School  No.  21   14 

From  other  schools 13 

Total 299 
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The  Regents'  qnestions  were  used  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  spelling  and  history.  Twenty-eight  questions  were 
submitted  in  arithmetic,  eighty  in  grammar,  sixty  in  geogra- 
phy, eighteen  in  American  history  and  one  hundred  words 
were  used  in  the  spelling  exercise.  Besides  the  above,  test 
papers  in  drawing  and  music  were  used. 

Your  committee  has  caused  a  careful  examination  of  the 
papers  of  each  candidate  to  be  made,  and  now  reports  the 
following  named  persons  as  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  and  recommend  that  certi- 
ficates of  admission  be  granted  to  them,  to  wit. : 

(The  list  of  names  is  omitted.) 


RSCAPITULA  TION, 


SCHOOLS. 


School  No.  3. 
School  No.  5. 
School  No.  «. 
School  No.  7. 
School  No.  8., 
School  No.  10 
School  No.  11 
School  No.  12 
School  No.  18 
School  No.  14 
School  No.  15 
School  No.  17 
School  No.  20 
School  No.  21 
Other  schools 

Totals 


t 

1 

:  Namher  o\ 

Namber 

candidate?. 

pasMd. 

16 

16 

13 

11 

28 

27 

6 

5 

13 

13 

18 

10 

56 

56 

26 

26 

12 

12 

26 

26 

58 

52 

7 

8 

8 

2 

14 

14 

18 

7 

299 

280 

Namber 
rejected. 


Regents* 
fcholara. 


CHARLES  P.  EASTON. 
PETER  J.  FLINN. 
GEORGE  B.  HOYT. 
JOHN  A.  McCALL,  Jb, 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


Executive  Committee   on  the   High    School    on 
THE  Study  of  the  French  Language. 


•♦♦^ 


Albany,  September  15, 1879. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  Executive  Oommittee  on  the  High  School  having  been 
requested  by  the  Board  "  to  report  apon  the  propriety  of  dis- 
coDtinning  the  study  of  French  in  the  High  School,"  respect- 
fully submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  the  following 
reasons  and  facts  why,  in  their  judgment,  tite  study  should  not 
be  discontinued: 

Ist.  The  French  and  Oerman  languages  are  recognized,  next 
to  the  English,  as  the  most  prevalent  and  most  important  of  the 
modern  languages.  They  both  stand  upon  tlie  same  basis  in 
the  High  School,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
one  should  be  retained  and  the  other  excluded. 

2d.  French  is  not  only  the  diplomatic,  but  the  polite  and 
business  language  of  Europe,  and  is  largely  used  in  its  dealings 
with  foreigners.  It  is  the  only  language  that,  in  these  days  of 
steamships,  telegraph  and  travel,  will  carry  an  American 
safely  across  that  continent,  and  enable  him  to  make  his  wants 
known.  Even  moderately  educated  Europeans,  especially  the 
French  and  Germans,  are  expected  to  speak  two  or  three 
languages,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
French  is  always  one  of  them.  Shall  it  be  said  that  graduates 
of  American  academies,  traveling  abroad,  are  less  favorably 
equipped  ? 
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3d.  French  is  the  mother  tongae  of  very  many  of  our  most 
active  and  enterprising  citizens.  In  this  county  alone  there 
is  a  large  French-speaking  population.  In  the  neighboring 
city  of  Cohoes  the  person,  as  employer  or  clerk,  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  French,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  those  who 
have  not. 

4th.  French  words  and  phrases,  and  short  quotations  from 
l^rehch  authors,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  general  peri- 
odicals and  newspaper  literature.  They  are  usually  of  such  a 
character  that  even  the  "  merest  smattering "  of  French  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  their  meaning  and  force  in  an 
English  sentence  or  paragraph,  while  through  want  of  even 
this  superficial  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  expression  and 
thought  of  the  author  would  be  lost  to  him. 

5th.  But,  in  addition  to  the  practical  benefit  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language  confers  on  its  possessor,  it  is  of 
great  value  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  culture,  and 
should  be  k«ept  in  the  High  School  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  Neither  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  nor  English 
literature  is  so  well  adapted  to  mental  discipline,  and  to  give 
culture  and  finish  to  the  intellect,  as  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  like  either  the  French  or  German. 

6th.  The  past  year  the  classes  in  French  embraced  sixty-nine 
pupils.  This  srudy  begins  with  the  second  year,  and  continues 
through  the  course,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
forty-six  pupils  of  the  second  year  class  signified  their  desire 
to  take  it.  Your  committee  have  not  examined  the  records  of 
the  institution  to  find  how  many  have  studied  French  since  its 
organization ;  but,  taking  last  year  as  a  basis,  it  is  fair  to  esn- 
mate  the  whole  number  at  five  to  six  hundred. 

7th.  French  and  German  are  almost  universally  recognized  as 
academic  studies,  and  are  found  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the 
large  and  flourishing  high  schools  and  academies  of  this  State. 
Of  those  which  report  annually  to  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
117  teach  both  French  and  German,  and  these  are  located  in 
our  large  towns  and  cities;  tliirty-seven  have  German  only,  and 
sixteen  French  only,  while  a  few  of  the  small  schools  have 
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neither.     The   Albany   Academy  and   the   Albany    Female 
Academy  teach  both  langnages. 

In  conclusion,  yonr  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
wonld  not  be  wise  to  strike  French  from  the  conrse  of  study. 
It  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  policy  that  would  leave  us 
a  High  School  only  in  name,  but  a  Grammar  School  in  fact. 

CHARLES  P.  EASTON, 
JOS.  LEWI, 
PETER  J.  FLINN, 

Committee, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Executive     C 


O  M  M  I  T  T  E  E  . 


■^^^ 


The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  Scliool  prehent  the 
following  report : 

They  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  High  School  upon  its 
continued  prosperity,  its  established  reputation  and  its  increas- 
ing power  and  usefulness.  The  educational  work  it  is  doing  for 
the  youth  of  our  city  that  otherwise  would  be  left  undone,  and 
its  salutary  effect  upon  the  public  schools  are  seen  and  known 
of  all  men.  The  commencement  of  1880  closes  its  twelfth 
academic  year,  and  it  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
schools  of  its  class  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  has  all  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  a  really  great 
school.  It  is  great  in  the  number,  the  culture,  the  ability  and 
fidelity  of  its  faculty.  It  is  great  in  the  number  and  character 
of  its  pupils ;  great  in  its  unfailing  source  of  supply,  the  public 
schools ;  great  in  the  strength  of  its  financial  position,  for  it  is 
supported  by  a  great  and  wealthy  city.  Its  curriculum  is  of  the 
highest  academic  grade.  Its  alumni  are  already  filling  honor 
able  and  useful  positions  in  business  and  professional  life,  and 
reflect  honor  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  they 
received  in  the  High  School.  They  honor,  respect  and  love 
their  Alma  Mater. 

Years  of  experience  have  shown  the  High  School  building 
to  be  most  admirably  adapted  and  arranged  for  school  pur- 
poses. Its  halls  and  study-rooms  are  large,  airy  and  well 
lighted.  Its  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus,  while  simple, 
are  nearly  perfect.     Its  school  furniture  is  beautiful  and  con- 
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venient,  while  it«  present  pet'fect  condition,  after  four  years' 
constant  nse,  speaks  rolumes  in  praise  of  the  pnpils,  and  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the  school.  Its  location  is  central  and 
unsurpassed  for  beauty.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  a  charming  school- 
house  and  every  year  adds  to  the  pleasant  memories  and  endear- 
ing associations  that  cluster  about  its  walls.    . 

There  is  an  air  of  stability  and  permanency  about  the  build- 
ing that  we  believe  is  typical  of  the  grandeur  of  the  school 
itself.    It  is  not  for  a  year,  but  for  centuries. 

But  of  far  greater  value  and  importance  than  the  mere 
material  advantages  and  surroundings  of  the  school,  are  the 
evidences  of  its  high  moral  tone  and  its  intellectual  life  and 
activity.  Her  pupils,  representing  every  variety  of  city  life, 
every  phase  of  religious  belief,  evince  a  high  regard  for  the 
virtues  of  honesty,  obedience,  truth,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor 
and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  the  obligations  of  duty. 
Tlie  infractions  of  the  golden  rule  by  its  hundreds  of  aspiring 
ambitious  pupils  are  few  indeed,  and  we  note  with  pleasure 
the  propriety  and  modesty  of  their  conduct  in  the  streets  going 
to  and  returning  from  school.  Another  marked  feature  of  the 
school  is  its  intellectual  activity.  It  is  a  live,  working  school. 
Its  teaching  force,  its  appliances,  its  material  advantages,  great 
as  they  are,  are  all  actively  employed  and  are  not  one  whit 
greater  than  the  demands  upon  them.  The  means  employed 
are  not  greater  than  the  ends  attained.  The  scholarship  of  the 
school  was  never  so  high  as  it  is  to-day.  Three  courses  of 
study  have  been  established,  from  which  the  pupil,  upon  enter- 
ing the  school,  may  select,  regarding  the  wishes  of  parents,  or 
their  own  mental  predilections,  and  guided  by  the  advice  of  his 
teachers.  In  the  extent  of  its  curriculum,  the  High  School 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  best  secondary  schools  of  the  land, 
and  yet  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  additional  departments 
and  additional  studies.  The  course  is  broad  enough  and  full 
enough  already,  and  there  is  danger  that  in  further  extension 
it  may  lose  in  force  and  depth,  what  it  gains  in  breadth. 

For  the  past  year  the  girls  in  the  High  School  have  received 
regnlar  training  in  Calisthenics  once  a  week.     The  amount  of 
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time  devoted  to  this  work  has  not  been  adequate  to  its  import- 
ance, and  we  hope  that  in  the  future  this  subject  will  receive  the 
attention  it  merits.  Certain  apparatus  recommended  bj  Dr. 
Dio.  Lewis,  whose  manual  of  exercises  is  in  use  in  the  school, 
would  give  zest  and  variety  to  the  exercises,  and  we  think  the 
gymnastic  ring  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  our 
girls.  Dr.  Lewis  says  of  it :  '^  This  gymnastic  ring  is  the  most 
important  contribution  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make 
to  the  cause  of  physical  training.  The  ring  exei^cises  may 
justly  claim  advantages  over  all  other  possible  means  of  general 
muscular  training;  the  dumb-bell  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
it."  The  importance  of  Calisthenics  in  all  schools  is  I'ecog- 
nized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  there  is  no  danger  that 
we  shall  err  by  giving  it  too  great  prominence  in  the  High 
School. 

Under  the  laws  of  this  State  the  study  of  industrial  draw- 
ing is  now  taught  in  all  departments  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  city.  It  was  introduced  into  the  High  School  two  years 
ago.  The  progress  made  during  the  past  year  has  been  satis- 
factory, as  an  examination  of  the  drawing-books  and  exhibition 
designs  of  the  pupils  show.  The  different  branches  of  the 
study,  as  now  pursued  in  the  High  School,  are  as  follows: 
Free-hand  copying,  object  drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  his- 
torical ornament,  principles  of  beauty  and  good  taste,  and 
original  design.  Much  talent  has  been  developed  and  many 
who  would  never  have  imagined  that  they  possessed  any 
artistic  talent,  had  the  study  not  been  pursued  in  the  school, 
liave  already  found  their  life-work.  To  some  of  the  pupils 
the  study  is  distasteful.  They  display  no  talent  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  do  poor  work,  and  would  gladly  give  up  the  study.  And 
in  some  instances  parents  have  requested  that  their  children 
might  be  permitted  to  do  so,  feeling  that  their  time  could  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  other  and  more  congenial  studies. 
Thus  far  the  study  has  been  compulsory,  only  a  very  few  hav- 
ing been  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  pupils  of  the  class  described  might 
very  properly   be  excused  from   taking  this  study.      To  this 
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extent,  with  the^approval  of  the  Principal  of  the  school,  the 
study  of  drawing  might  be  made  optional. 

The  nnmber  of  books  at  present  in  the  High  School  library 
is  4,248 ;  additions  during  the  past  year,  271.  A  new  cata- 
logue was  issued  last  November.  The  library  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  is  largely  used  by  the  pupils  of  the  school 
and  by  the  teachei-s  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  scientific  apparatus 
during  the  year ;  $428.57  have  been  expended,  of  which 
amount  $200  were  received  from  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
uu  condition  that  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  appropriate 
a  Hke  sum. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  items  of  the 
statibtics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  June  25, 1880 : 

Whole  number  of  scholars 595 

SeniorClass 88 

Junior  Class 102 

Second  Year  Class 166 

First  Year  Class 289 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 97 

Number  of  Regents'  Scholars 501 

The  twelfth  annual  examination  of  the  school  has  just 
closed.  In  former  years  examining  committees  of  prominent 
citizens,  who  were  familiar  with  the  different  departments  of 
study,  were  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  attend 
these  examinations  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  various 
classes.  These  committees  were  omitted  this  year  because  the 
task  thus  imposed  was  thought  to  be  burdensome  to  them,  and 
because  examination  papers  were  furnished  by  the  Regents 
iu  many  ot  the  studies.  The  examinations  of  the  various 
classes,  have,  however,  been  held  as  usual,  and  the  duty  of 
attending  them  has  been  assumed  by  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  examinations  as  a 
whole.  The  mode  of  conducting  them,  and  the  tests  which 
they  have  afforded  of  the  pupils  knowledge,  have  been 
thorough  and  strictly  impartial,  and  in  most  cases  they  have 
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shown  the  pupil's  complete  familiarity  with  the  subject.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  classes  examined  have  acquitted  them- 
selves to  their  own  and  their  teacher's  credit.  And  in  some 
of  the  classes  extraordinary  proficiency  was  evinced.  The 
opinion  was  repeatedly  expressed  by  visitors,  who  had  attended 
previous  annual  examinations,  that  this  compared  favorably 
with  those  of  former  years,  and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Superintendent  Cole  was  associated  with  the  committee  in 
attending  the  examinations,  and  concurs  with  them  in  this 
portion  of  their  report. 

Albany,  Jwas  18,  1880. 

CHARLES  P.  EASTON, 
PETER  J.  FLINN, 
GEORGE  B.  HOYT, 
JOHN  A.  MoCALL,  Je., 
Exeoutvoe  Committee  on  the  High  School. 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Principal  OF  THE  Albany  HighSchool. 


-♦♦•- 


Albany,  Septembe?*  1,  1880. 

To  the  Board  of  Pvblic  Ifisiruction  of  the  City  of  Albany  : 

Gentlemen.  —  In  accordance  with  the  by  laws,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  Twelfth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Albany 
High  School. 

Numb  BR  of  Pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  pnpils  in  attendance  during  the  past 
year  is  595,  distributed  among  the  various  classes  as  follows : 

Senior  class 88 

Junior  class 102 

Second  year  class .' 166 

First  vear  class 239 

Total 595 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  of  each 
sex  in  each  class  every  year  since  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tntion,  in  1868 : 


« 
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The  following  table  gives  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the 
institution  each  year,  and  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year : 

TABLE 
Of  Attendance,    1868-1879. 


YEARS. 

Whole 

number  of 

pnpils. 

Increase. 

1868 

1869 

141 
209 
279 
814 
828 
862 
429 
494 
582 
580 
581 
595 

•  • 

68 
70 
35 
14 
34 
67 
65 
38 
48 
1 
14 

1870 

1871 ; 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

Attendance. 

The  attendance,  as  exhibited  by  our  monthly  averages  during 
the  year,  has  been  as  follows : 

TABLE 
Or  Attendance  foe  the  Year  ending  J  one  SO,  1880. 


MONTHS. 


September. 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 
January... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Whole 

Ayerase 
attena- 

PeF  cent 

nnmber 

of  attend- 

enrolled. 

ance. 

ance. 

595 

582.8 

98.6 

595 

584.7 

98 

576 

552 

96.6 

576 

555.2 

'  97.2 

576 

558.1 

96.8 

562 

542.2 

97 

562 

516.6 

96 

538 

505.8 

95  8 

516 

504.1 

96.7 

499 

578.8 

97.4 

Per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  year, 

7 
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The  per  cent  of  attendance  each  year,  since  the  opening  of 
the  institution,  has  been  as  follows : 

1868-69 96.2 

1869-70 96.5 

1870-71 96 . 6 

1871-72 96.9 

1872-73 97.2 

1873-74 97.1 

1874-75 97.1 

1875-76 97.7 

1876-77 97.7 

1877-78 97.6 

1878-79 , 97.2 

1879-80 97  0 


TABLE 

Showing  Number  neither  Absent  nor  Tardy  during  each 
Year^  and  the  Per  Cent  of  the  Whole  Number. 


YEARS. 


1868-69. 
1869-70 . 
1870-71 . 
1871-72 . 
1872-78 . 
1873-74 . 
1874-75 . 
1875-76. 
1876-77 . 
1877-78 . 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 


Nomber  neither 
absent  nor  tardy. 


81 
56 
94 
102 
180 
125 
128 
149 
192 
174 
179 
139 


Per  cent  of  the 
whole  nomber. 


22.0 
26.2 
34.6 
88.6 
86.5 
35.9 
31.2 
31.6 
36.1 
29.7 
30.9 
25.2 


First  Year  Glass. 

The  class  which  entered  the  institution  September  1,  1879, 
numbered  219.  The  following  schedule  gives  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  names  of  pupils  received  September  1,  1879,  their 
ages,  grade,  number  of  the  school  from  which  promoted  and 
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time  spent  in  it,  the  names  of  their  parents  or  gnardianB,  with 
their  reeidenceB : 
(The  schedule  is  omitted.) 

The  ages  of  pupils  received   September  1,  1879,   were  as 

follows : 

•  TABLE 

Of  a  gbs  of  P  upils  in  the  First  Year  Class. 


• 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Between  twelve  and  thirteen ; . , . . 

4 
22 
28 

28 
19 

1 

•  ■ 

2 

8 

42 

87 

26 

4 

8 

6 
80 
65 
65 
45 
5 
3 

Between  thirteen  and  fourteen 

1  Between  fourteen  and  fifteen 

Between  fifteen  and  sixteen 

Betwflpn  Rtxt^en  and  se'v^enteen .  - , .   ............... 

Between  seventeen  and  eiehtedh 

Between  eii?hteen  and  nineteen ....   .,  ^ ..  t  ......  t 

The  average  of  the  class  on  entering  the  High  School,  8ep- 
teraher,  1879,  was  fifteen  yoai*s,  two  months. 

The  average  age  of  the  several  classes  received  since  the 
opening  of  the  school  has  been  as  follows: 


Average  age  of  class  received  September  8,  1868 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1869 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1870 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1871 

I  Average  age  of  class  received  September  2,  1872 

'  Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1878 

I  Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1874 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1875 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1876 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  8,  1877    . . . 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  2,  1878 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1879 


Years. 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 


Months. 


7 

1 

2 

6 

7 

8 

5 

11 

10 

• « 

5 

2 


Regents^  Examination. 

The  ^^Kegents'  Examinations"  have  been  held  as  usual 
daring  the  year.  In  our  last  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Regents,  455  scholars  were  claimed  as  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  disbursed  by  the  Regents.     All 
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were  allowed  by  them,  making  the  number  of  pnpils  reported 
by  the  Albany  High  School  as  holding  certificates  larger  than 
that  reported  by  any  other  institution  subject  to  their  visita- 
tion, and  continuing  the  High  School  at  the  head  of  their 
tabular  Exhibits.  The  result  of  the  three  examinations  held 
during  the  year  (including  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  school),  is  included  in  the  following  table. 
The  number  claimed  for  the  present  year  is  501. 

TABLE 

Exhibiting  the  Result  of  each  Prblimisary  Examina- 
tion HELD  BY  THE  Regents  since  the  Institi)tion  was 

RECEIVED    UNDER   THEIR  VISITATION. 


DATE  OF  EXAMINATION. 


September, 

November, 

February, 

November, 

February, 

June, 

November, 

February, 

June, 

November, 

March, 

June, 

November, 

February, 

June, 

November, 

February, 

June, 

November, 

February, 

June, 


1878 

1878. 

1874. 

1874, 

1875, 

1875 

1875, 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1878, 

1878 

1878 

1879. 

1879 

1879 

1880 

1880 


NumiBR  Pasb] 

BoyB. 
57 

Olrls. 

78 

51 

24 

18 

29 

27 

29 

41 

44 

82 

52 

19 

16 

13 

7 

32 

36 

15 

44 

31 

40 

48 

82 

14 

28 

32 

28 

15 

9 

61 

76 

13 

16 

44 

40 

24 

16 

27 

67 

86 

102 

Total. 


180 
75 
47 
56 
85 
84 
85 
20 
68 
59 
71 
75 
42 
60 
24 

187 
29 
84 
40 
P4 

188 


The  number  of  "Academic  .Scholars,"  that  is,  those  holding 
Regents'  Certificates,  in  the  institution  each  year  since  it  was 
received  nnder  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  has  been  as 
follows : 

1872-73 130 

1873-74 250 
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1874-75 320 

1875-76 348 

1876-77 401 

1877-78 447 

1878-79 465 

1879-80 501 

AHOUNT  APPORTIONED  BY  THB  HSBSNTS  OF  THE  UmVERaiTY 

TO  THE  Albany  High  School. 

January,  1874.  For  free  instruction $2^223  00 

November,  1874.  From  literature  fund 1^286  50 

January,  1875.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

January,  1875.  For  free  instruction   1 9  342  00 

January,  1875.  From  literature  fund 2)448  57 

December,  1875.  From  literature  fund 1  j  683  58 

February,  1876.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

December,  1876.   From  literature  fund Ij942  18 

January,  1877.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

January,  1878.  From  literature  fund   2,064  12 

January,  1879.  From  literature  fund 2,332  19 

January,  1880.  From  literature  fund 2 j 233  07 

January,  1880.  For  apparatus,  etc 200  00 

Total  amount  received  since  January,  1874.     $18,  506  21 

This  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the  expense  of  the  school 

for  the  same  period,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  real  cost  to  the 

city. 

Commencement. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  Tweddle 
Hall,  June  25,  1880.  The  impossibility  of  meeting  the 
demand  for  tickets  of  admission  to  these  exercises  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  every  year.  It  has  been  proposed  by  some 
members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  that  no  tickets 
should  be  sent  to  them  for  distribution,  but  that  each  member 
Bhonld  send  the  names  of  those  to  whom  he  wishes  that  tickets 
shonld  be  sent  to  some  central  office,  in  order  to  save  them- 
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selves  from  annoyance  and  especially  to  prevent  the  same  per- 
son from  obtaining  tickets  from  several  different  members,  as 
is  now  often  done.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
no  public  hall  in  the  city  of  suitable  size  for  such  an  occasion* 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  colleges 
and  have  class  day  exercises  on  the  day  preceding  commence- 
ment, with  a  view  to  accommodate  somewhat  different  audi- 
ences  on  the  two  days.  Tlie  following  is  the  programme  of 
the  commencement: 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  First. 
Prayer. 

Chorus—"  Song  of  the  Mariners," Dr.  CaOeotL 

Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin 

Charles  Newell  Gilbert. 

Oration '  *  Self-reliance. " 

John  Francis  Dblanby. 

Reading—  *•  Tlie  Death  of  Morris," Stsott. 

Sara  T.  Burt. 

Oration '  •  The  Fall  of  the  Bastile." 

Joseph  Arbnd  De  Boer. 

Reading  — "The  Grave  of  Adam," '. Ma/rh  Twain, 

Ettie  Maben  Patten. 

Soprano  Solo  —  **  Ah  !  Naught  in  Life  will  compare," Oumbert. 

Sarah  Dean  Slocombe. 

Oration '*  The  Intellectual  Shakespeare.'* 

Otis  Allen  (Jould. 

CLASSICAL  HONOR. 

Essay "  The  Women  of  Ancient  Greece  in  Poetry  and  in  History." 

Celia  May. 

Reading  —  Extract  from  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 8ooU. 

Elizabeth  Agnes  White. 

ENGLISH  HONOR. 
Oration "An  Historical  Parallel." 

John  Henry  Skillicorn. 

Chorus  —  "  See  our  Oars  with  Feathered  Spray,  H Stetenmm, 

Oration *•  Modem  Martyrs." 

Cornelius  Edward  Franklin. 

Reading  —  "  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May," Mrs,  Brownijkg, 

Jessie  M.  Hoa'o. 
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DouBi^B  Trio  and  Chorus  —  **  Glorious  Apollo," Weber, 

Misses  Pattbn,  Henderson,  Burt  and  Grounsb,  and  Messrs.  Ehrman 

and  WiLLARD. 

Part  Second. 

Report  of  ComnrTSE  on  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

Rbport  of  Committee  on  Graduating  Essays. 

Report  of  Committbe  on  Essays  in  Competition  for  the  "Easton 

Literary  Medal." 
Presentation  of  Medals. 

'      Part  Third. 

Solo  —  "  The  Twilight  Softly  Paleth," WanneUnk. 

Kate  Eleanor  Haoadorn. 

LATIN-ENGLISH  HONOR. 

Valedictory OraUon, 

Frederick  Z.  Rooker. 
confbrrino  diplomas. 
Address  to  the  Graduatino  Class By  the  Principal. 

FAREWELL  SONG. 

WOBBB  BT  KaTB  ElBAHOB  HAeilMBM. 

MuBio  BT  Babab  Dbah  Slooohbb, 

SOUM  BT  Mum  HBHDBB80H,  PATTBH,  HAeAOOBM  AMD  BLOOOMBB. 

Joy  and  gladness  fill  our  hearts 

On  this  bright  and  festive  day; 
Happy  thoughts  of  duties  done 

Serve  to  cheer  us  on  our  way; 
But  through  all,  there  steals  the  thought, 

As  the  passing  moments  fly, 
Soon  must  we  as  classmates  all 

Sadly  say  our  last  *•  Good-bye." 

Chorus.  —  May  sweet  memories  of  the  past 
Linger  round  us  like  a  spell; 
To  each  other  ere  we  part 
We  will  gently  bid  "  Farewell." 

Alma  Mater,  dear  and  true, 

We  thy  liLind  protection  claim; 
As  we  leave. thy  hallowed  walls 

We  will  praise  thy  cherished  name. 
Thou  hast  made  us  rich  with  gifts, 

That  will  golden  treasures  yield. 
And  to  thee  we'll  give  the  praise 

Reaped  upon  life's  harvest-field. 
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Battling  for  the  good  and  pure, 

This  our  constant  aim  shall  be; 
Win  and  wear  the  victor's  palm 

Throughout  all  eternity. 
Buckling  on  the  armor  bright, 

Each  one  going  forth  alone; 
Fight  we  till  earth's  wars  are  o'er, 

And  Gk)d'8  own  peace  is  won. 

BENEDICTION. 


Nambs  Of  THE  Qraduatiitg  Class. 


ENGLISH 

Anderson,  Lorena  L. 
Bishop,  Mary  Maud 
Blackburn,  John  T.  D. 
Borst,  Alice  H. 
Burt,  Sarah  T. 
Caine,  Jennie  Elizabeth 
Callister,  Jessfe  S. 
Capps,  Annie 
Carroll,  Anna  Bell 
Goe,  Jennie  Elizabeth 
Coonley,  Howard  W. 
Cowell,  Thomas  C. 
Orounse,  Nellie  M. 
Delaney,  Mary  E. 
Dorney,  Johanna  A. 
Eagan,  Frances  Marie 
Evertsen,  M.  Alice 
Fealey,  Nellie  A. 
Floischman,  Flora 
Frank,  Carrie  A. 
Fripp,  William  J. 
Gardiner,  Charles  E. 
Ginn,  Emily  Etta 
Gladding,  Mary  E. 
Gove,  Charles  Leonard 


DIVISION. 


Hagadorn,  Kate  E. 
Henderson,  Elizabeth 
Hydeman,  Marie  A. 
Janes,  Emma  M. 
Jones,  Carrie  E. 
Mann,  Rosetta  A. 
Mattimore,  Mary  F. 
Marshall,  Linnie  Y. 
McCall,  Edward  £. 
McCloskey,  Cornelia  L. 
McDade,  Maria 
McKinley,  Mary 
Melick,  Ella  Breese 
Palmateer,  Nettie 
Parker,  Emma  Amanda 
Patten,  Juliette  M. 
Pearson,  Lillie  E. 
Rielly,  Mary  E. 
Rice,  Sophie 
Robbins,  Lena  May 
Skillicorn,  John  H. 
Yalkenburgh,  Ida  Rose 
Walsh,  William  E. 
Welch,  Josephine  C. 
White,  Lizzie  Agnes 
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LATIN-ENGLISH 

Bolden,  Anna 
Bowen,  Ida  May 
Davis,  Grace  Carpenter 
Ehrmann,  George  B. 
Elmore,  Etta  Elizabeth 
Fa^  les,  Ida  M. 
Gilbert,  Jnlia  Annette 
Gilbert,  Charles  N. 
Gould,  Otis  Allen 
Hoag,  Jessie  M. 


DIVISION. 

Martin,  Hattie 
Nichols,  Bray  ton  A.  . 
Peck,  Harry  S. 
Hooker,  Frederick  Z. 
Rotman,  James  Henry 
Sherman,  Belle 
Slocombe,  Sarah  Dean 
Van  Santford,  i^annie  A, 
Willard,  Thomas  il. 
Wilson,  Jennie  H. 


CLASSICAL   DIVISION. 


Bailey,  George  Irving 
Chase,  George  W.  D. 
Coley,  Joseph  Eugene 
De  Boer,  Joseph  Arend 
Delaney,  John  F. 
Diamond,  Annie 
Franklin,  Cornelius  E. 


Haswell,  George 
May,  Celia 

McAllister,  Charles  E. 
McFarlane,  Andrew 
McGraw,  William 
McLean,  Henry 
Skinner,  David  F. 


Honors  and  Awards, 

(Announced  during  Commencement  Exercises.) 


LATIlf-ENOLISH    HONOR. 

HigJieai  in  LaUn-Ehiglish*  DiviHon, 
Frederick  Z.  Rooker. 


ENOLISH  HONOR. 

Highest  in  English*  Division, 

John  H.  Skillicorn. 


CLASSICAL    HONOR. 
Highest  in  Classical*  Division^ 

Celia  May. 


Beti  SpeaksTy 
Frederick  Z.  Rooker. 

Speakers  Cammendedy 
John  H.  Skillicorn, 
John  F.  Delaney, 
Otis  Allen  Gould. 


Best   Reader^ 

Jessie  M.  Hoag. 

Readers  Commended, 

Sara  T  Burt, 
Ettie  M.  Patten, 
Lizzie  A.  White. 


*  These  three  honors  are  considered  of  equal  rank,  but  the  student  whose 
marks  average  the  highest  pronounces  the  vaJedictory. 
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BEST  GRADUATIKG   E88AY. 

'*  Heroism  in  Common  Life  *'  (signed  Francois),  Fannie  Amelia  Van  Santford. 

ESSAYS   COMMENDED. 

*'  Value  of  the  Study  of  Natural  Science  "  (signed  K.) Harry  8.  Peck. 

"  Unwritten  History  "  (signed  M.  E.  ii.) Mary  E.  Gladding. 

"  Moral  Culture  "  (signed  Meg) Flora  Fleischman. 

'*  Moral  Culture  *'  (signed  Myosolis) Mary  F.  Mattimore. 

**  Good  Luck  and  Good  Management  '^  (signed  Franciscus),  John  F.  Delaney . 
"Editors  and  their  Influence  "  (signed  Bartholomew).  .Bray ton  L.  Nichols. 
** Eminence  is  Exposure"  (signed  **  Con.  Connington,  Esq.), 

Cornelius  E.  Franklin. 

"  Heroism  in  Common  Life  '*  (signed  C.  L.  L  O.) Sara  T.  Burt. 

*'The  Colony  on  the  Tiber  and  the  Colony  at  Plymouth  "  (signed 

Columbiii) Charles  N.  Gilbert. 

**  Heroism  in  Common  Life  "  (signed  Cliflford) Ettie  M.  Patten. 

"  Good  Luck  and  Good  Management"  (signed  Pen) Jessie  S.  Callister. 

ESSAYS  IN  COMPETITION  FOB  THE   EASTON   LITBBABY  MEDAL. 

Prizb. 
*'  Eai  Gar  " George  Stewart  Duncan. 

ESSAYS   COMMENDED. 

" The  Idler" Clarence  M.  Griswold. 

**Hope" ^.... Alice  Morrow. 

"Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  " E.  W.  Campbell. 

"  Cleo" Gussie  L.  Salisbury. 

'*Q.  E.  D." Grace  Green 

The  following  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  have  never 
been  absent  or  tardy  : 


Anderson,  Lorena 
Bailey,  George  I. 
Blackburn,  John 
Bolden,  Anna 
Ohase,  George 
De  Boer,  Joseph 
Dorney,  Johanna 
Frank,  Carrie  A. 


Ginn,  Emily 
Gladding,  Lillie 
Haswell,  George 
Mattimore,  M. 
McGraw,  William 
Palmateer,  Nettie 
Reilley,  Mary  E. 


Medals. 

The  medal  for  the  best  speaking  was  awarded  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  to  Frederick  Z.  Booker  and  presented  dur- 
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ing  the  Commencement  exercises  by  Hon.  Henry  R.  Pierson  ; 
that  for  the  best  reading  was  awarded  by  the  same  committee 
to  Miss  Jessie  M.  Hoag,  and  was  presented  by  Commissioner 
Andrew  8.  Draper.  The  medal  for  the  best  graduating  essay 
was  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege to  Miss  Fannie  A.  Van  Santford,  and  was  preaanted 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Magee.  Competition  for  the  above  prizes  is 
limited  to  the  graduating  class.  The  Easton  Literary  medal 
was  awarded  to  George  S.  Duncan,  of  the  Junior  Class,  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Pattison,  D.  D.,  Chauncey 
P.  Williams,  Esq.,  and  S.  C.  Hutchins,  Esq.  It  was  presented 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Pattison.  Competition  for  this  medal  is  open  to 
students  of  the  three  lower  classes. 

For  several  years  medals  have  been  given  at  Commencement 
to  the  best  speaker,  reader  and  writer,  as  follows: 

MEDALS  FOB   DECLAMATION. 

1872 James  M.  Ruso. 

1873 James  H.  Manning. 

1874 Edmund  J.  Moffat. 

1875 Robert  W.  Hardie. 

1876 John  H.  Niles. 

1877 Frank  White, 

1878 Clarence  H.  Packer. 

1879 Edgar  W.  Nash. 

1880 Frederick  Z.  Rooker. 

MEDALS   FOR   READING. 

1872 Matilda  F.  Bridgeford. 

1873 Margaret  J.  Annesley. 

1874 Alice  L.  Northrup. 

181[6 Anna  M.  Kingsbury. 

1876. Dora  C.  Wendell. 

1877 Clara  M.  Spence. 

1878 •. Carrie  A.  Turner. 

1879 Emma  M.  Bassett. 

1880 Jessie  M.  Hoag. 
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MEDALS   FOB  OB^lDUATINO  ESSAYS. 

1871 Mary  A.  Cochrane. 

1872 Clara  I.  Burch. 

1873. Anna  A.  Groot. 

1874 Julia  W.  Crannell. 

1875 .  -. George  W.  Kirchwey. 

1876 John  H.  Hickox. 

1877 Anstin  B.  Bassett. 

1878 Frank  W.  Hoyt. 

1879 Louis  W.  Pratt. 

1880 Fannie  A.  Van  Santford. 

KASTON    LriBBABY   MEDAL. 

1877 Eloise  Colborn. 

1878 Fannie  A,  Van  Santford. 

1879 Sara  T.  Burt. 

1880 George  S.  Duncan. 

THE   VALRDICrrOBlANS    HAVE   BEEN  : 

1871 Mary  A.  Coclirane. 

1872 Lizzie  F.  Brooks. 

1873 George  H,  Harrower. 

1874 Kate  F.  Sullivan. 

1875 George  W.  Kirchwey. 

1876 Theobald  J.  Smith. 

1877 Austin  B.  Bassett. 

1878 Frank  F.  Abbott. 

1879 Anna  A.  Williamson. 

1880 Frederick  Z.  Booker. 

Number  of  Graduates. 

1871 27  1876 65 

1872 43  1877 58 

1873 46  1878 69 

1874 47  1879 76 

1875 49  1880 84 
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Ex  A  MINA  riONS. 

Increasing  confidence  is  felt  each  year  among  our  teachers  in. 
the  results  of  informal  and  unexpected  written  examinations, 
called  ^'  test  exercises."  They  are  on  a  limited  portion  of  t)ie 
subject,  usually  covering  the  work  of  one  or  two  months. 
From  time  to  time  these  exercises  are  extended  to  cover  more 
ground,  and  the  mark  is  combined  with  the  mark  in  an  oral 
examination,  covering  the  same  ground.  The  mode  and  fre- 
quency of  the  examinations  will  necessarily  depend  much  upon 
the  method  of  instruction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
daily  recitation  affords  the  best  indication  of  a  pupil's  industry 
and  knowledge  of  a  subject,  and  that  in  the  use  of  text-books 
more  thorough  and  methodical  mental  drill  can  be  obtained 
than  by  any  other  means.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  there  is  a  freshness  and  magnetism  about  good  oral 
instruction  that  the  text-book  must  always  lack.  It  has  been 
our  aim,  with  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  taught, 
to  combine  these  two  methods  of  instruction.  All  good  teaching, 
at  least  in  the  academic  grade,  mu^t  thus  be  a  compromise 
between  what  is  called  the  new  method  and  the  old.  Extreme 
views  and  practices  in  either  of  these  directions  are  to  be  avoided 
with  great  care.  The  school-room  is  no  place  for  hobbies.  The 
examinations  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  afford  the  best  test 
of  the  pupil's  final  mastery  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  The 
method  is  unimportant  if  this  end  is  attained.  Some  variety 
of  method  is  eminently  desirable.  With  reference  to  the  last 
annual  examination,  I  quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  under  date  of  June  18,  1880: 

The  twelfth  annual  examination  of  the  school  has  just  closed.  In  former 
years  examining  committees  of  prominent  citizens,  who  were  familiar  with 
the  different  departments  of  study,  were  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  attend  these  examinations  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
various  classes.  These  committees  were  omitted  this  year  because  the  task 
thus  imposed  was  thought  to  be  burdensome  to  them,  and  because  examin- 
ation papers  were  furnished  by  the  Regents  in  many  of  the  studies^  The 
examinations  of  the  various  classes  have,  however,  been  held  as  usual,  and 
the  duty  of  attending  them  has  been  assumed  by  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  examinations  as  a  whole.    The 
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mode  of  conducting  them,  and  the  tests  which  they  have  afforded  of  the 
pupil's  knowledge,  have  been  thorough  and  strictly  impartial,  and  in  most 
cases,  they  have  shown  the  pupiPs  complete  familiarity  with  the  subject.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  classes  examined  have  acquitted  themselves  to  their 
own  and  their  teacher's  credit.  And  in  some  of  the  classes  extraordinary 
proficiency  was  evinced.  The  opinion  was  repeatedly  expressed  by  visitors, 
who  had  attended  previous  annual  examinations,  that  this  compared  favor- 
ably with  those  of  former  years,  and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Superintendent  Cole  was  associated  with  the  committee  in  attending  the 
examinations,  and  concurs  with  them  in  this  portion  of  their  report. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  a  eystem  of 
academic  examinations  has  been  estabh'shed  b;  the  Kegents  on 
the  model  of  their  well-known  "  Preliminary  Examinations." 
If  permanently  maintained  and  judicionsly  administered  they 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  secondary  edu- 
cation of  this  State.  They  may  he  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  "  Inter-Academic  Literary  Union,  which  was  formed  in 
1874  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  institutions  composing 
it,  in  various  branches  of  academic  education.  More  systematic 
and  extensive  tests  than  this  organization  afforded  were  soon 
found  desirable,  and  after  repeated  discussions  and  indorse- 
ments of  the  plan  at  the  annual  convocation  of  the  University, 
application  was  made  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  necessary 
legal  authority  obtained.  Section  6  of  chapter  425  of  the 
Laws  of  1877,  is  as  follows : 

The  Regents  of  the  University  shall  establish  in  the  academies  and  aca- 
demic departmeats  of  union  schools,  subject  to  their  visitation,  examinations 
in  such  branches  of  study  as  are  commonly  taught  in  the  same,  and  shall 
determine  the  rules  and  regulations  in  accordance  with  which  they  shall  be 
conducted ;  said  examinations  shall  be  prescribed  in  such  studies,  and  shall 
be  arranged  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Regents  will  furnish  a  suitable  standard  of  graduation  from  the  said  acade- 
mies and  academic  departments  of  union  schools,  and  of  admission  to  the 
several  colleges  of  the  State;  and  they  shall  confer  such  honorary  certificates 
or  diplomas  as  they  may  deem  expedient  upon  those  pupils  who  satisfac- 
torily pass  such  examinations. 

It  was  further  directed  by  the  last  Legislature  (1880),  in  an 
amendment  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the 
income  «)f  the  Literature  Fund,  that  a  portion  of  the  money 
disbursed  to  the  High  Schools  and  Academies  of  the  State 
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shonld  be  based  upon  the  results  of  tliese  higher  examinations. 
After  some  revision  and  auiendment  the  following  scheme  of 
academic  examination  has  been  adopted  : 

ADVANCED  ACADEMIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

Graduating  Course. 

[Revised  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  University 
Convocation  of  1879.] 

Algebra,  through  Quadratics. 
American  History,  Outlines. 
Physical  Geography. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Plane  Geometry. 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

A  certificate  of  progress  to  be  called  the  Regents*  Intermediate  Certificate^ 
will  be  granted  to  those  scholars  who  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination in  the  above  studies. 

.  The  other  English  branches  of  study  are  divided  into  two  chisses  or 
groups,  as  follows: 


GROUP  I. 

Book-keeping. 

Botany. 

Drawing— Free  Hand  and  Mechanical 

Geology. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Political  Economy. 

Science  of  Gk)vemment. 

Zoology. 


GROUP  II. 

Astronomy. 
Chemistry. 
English  Literature. 
General  History. 
Mental  Philosophy. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Trigonometry  (completed). 


Any  student  who  shall  have  received  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  any  four  (4) 
of  the  studies  of  Group  I,  and  any  four  (4)  of  the  studies  of  Group  II,  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  Regents'  Academic  Diploma. 

Those  scholars  who  wish  to  take  Latin  or  some  other  language  in  con- 
nection with  this  course  of  study,  may  substitute  one  year's  work  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French  or  German,  for  Physiology  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Intermediate 
Course.  In  the  subsequent  course,  one  year's  work  in  one  of  these  lan- 
guages may  be  substituted  for  one  study  in  Group  I,  and  one  study  in  Group 
II;  and  a  further  substitution  may  be  allowed  for  subsequent  study  in  the 
languages,  but  not  to  apply  to  any  of  the  other  branches  required  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate. 

One  year's  work  in  these  languages  may  be  considered  as  including  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  and  such  reading 
exercises  as  are  sufl^cient  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  Ceesar  or  Anabasis, 
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and  in  the  case  of  French  or  Gkrman,  the  grammar  and  thirty  pages  of  some 
easy  author. 

•  COLmOE  ENTRANCE  COURSE. 

[Including  subjects  substantially  as  recommended  by  theUniveisity  Con- 
vocation of  1865.] 

(A)  In  Mathematics — Algebra,  through  Quadratics,  and  plane  Geometry. 

(B)  In  Latin  —  Four  books  of  Csesar^s  Commentaries;  six  books  of  Virgil's 
^neid;  six  select  orations  of  Cicero;  Sallust's  Catiline;  Ballust's  Jugurthine 
War,  or  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  together  with  twelve  chapters  of  Arnolds' 
Latin  Ehrose  Composition. 

(C)  In  Greek  —  Three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  one  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  with  Prosody. 

(1))  Descriptive  and  Classical  (Geography,  American  History,  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities. 

An  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be  granted  in  this  as  in  the  English 
Course,  to  those  scholars  who  shall  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations 
in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,, and  two  books  of 
Ceesar's  Commentaries,  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader,  Descriptive  and 
Classical  Geography,  and  American  History. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  Bclieme  of  examination  is 
very  coraprehendve,  and  a  large  number  of  the  papers  fur- 
nished by  the  Regents  have  already  been  used  in  our  examina- 
tions. In  many  cases,  however,  no  paper  was  provided  by  the 
Regents  at  the  date  when  our  examination  was  to  occur,  and 
in  may  other  cases  informal  Test  Exercises  were  required. 
A  few  specimens  of  the  papers  prepared  for  such  eases  by 
our  own  teachers  are,  therefore,  given. 

Test  Exercise  in  Political  Economy. 

October  17, 1879,    (2V«w,  am  hour.) 

1.  State  and  illustrate  the  two  principal  agencies  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  average  cost  of  reproduction. 

2.  Describe  man's  position  in  relation  to  the  forces  of  nature. 

3.  Develop  the  formula  d  (MxF)= — dC;  illustrate  the 
effect  of  machinery  on  price. 

4.  State  the  province  of  eaph  of  the  three  classes  of  laborers 
in  relation  to  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  values. 

6.  Give  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent. 

6.  Criticise  Ricardo's  theory,  and  show  what  determines  the 
price  of  land. 
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Mental  Science —  Test  Exercise., 

Afbil  19,  1880.    {Tme^fort/y-five  minviei,) 

1.  How  does  Mental  Science  differ  from  Metaphysics? 

2.  Relation  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  other  sciences  (two 
points). 

3.  Mental  Science  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  proof  that  the  mind  sometimes 
acts  unconsciously.  ^ 

5.  Primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  bodies. 

6.  Sensation,  as  distinguished  from  perception ;  ratio ; 
illustrate. 

Examination  in  Surveying. 

JuNB  2,  1880.    {Itttutrate  annoera  by  diagrams^) 

1.  Give  two  methods  of  determining  the  position  of  a  point. 

2.  How  should  all  ground  be  measured  ?  Give  reasons  for 
80  doing. 

3.  Name  and  describe  briefly  the  methods  of  calculating  the 
contents  of  a  field. 

4.  Describe  the  survey  by  diagonals,  the  platting,  and  the 
calculating  the  area  of  a  field  of  four  sides.  Give  the  tests  of 
accuracy. 

5.  Tie  lines ;  describe  and  give  two  uses  of  the  same. 

6.  Offsets ;  describe  and  give  two  uses  of  the  same. 

7.  Describe  the  survey  of  a  field  of  irregular  outline. 

8.  Describe  the  survey  of  a  five-sided  field  by  the  compass. 

9.  Describe  the  platting  of  the  five-sided  field,  given  in 
example  8. 

10.  Describe  the  calculation  of  area  of  the  same  field. 

Examination  in  Senior  Latin 

Jakuabt  27,  1880.  (2V»id,  forty-flw  minuiei.) 
I.  CICERO— LEGE  MANILIA. 
(38.)  I.  Itinera,  quae  per  hosce  annos  in  Italia  per  agros 
atque  oppida  civium  Romanorum  nostri  imperatores  fecerint 
recordamini :  tnm  facilius  statuetis  quid  apud  exteras  nationet 
fieri  existimetis.  Utrum  plures  arbitramini  per  hosce  annos 
militum  vestrorum  armis  hostium  urbes  an  hj^bernis  sociorum 

8 
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civitates  esse  delctas?  Neqne  enim  potest  exercitum  is  con- 
tinere  imperator,  qui  se  ipse  non  continet,  neque  severus  esse 
in  judicando  qui  alios  in  se  severos  esse  judices  non  vult. 

II.  Derivation  of  Itinera, 

III.  Inflect  recordainini  in  the  mood,  tense  and  voice  here 
used. 

IV.  Compare  facilius. 

V.  Tense,  mood  and  voice  of  statuctis. 

VI.  Tense,  mood  and  voice  of  existimetis. 

VII.  Parts  of  fieri. 

VIII.  Is  the  singular  of  plures   used   as   a  noun   or  an 
adjective? 

IX.  What  cases  of  plures  occur  in  singular? 

X.  How  does  atque  differ  from  et? 

XI.  Force  of  xitrum an. 

XII.  Force  of  double  conjunctions  like  neque  enim. 

XIII.  Parts  of  vwtt. 

XIV.  Part  of  speech  and  case  of  judicando. 

XV.  What  rule  will  explain  all  the  subjunctives  in  this  sec.  ? 

XVI.  In  what  year  B.  C.  was  this  oration  delivered  ? 

XVII.  In  what  year  A.  U.  C.  was  this  oration  delivered  ? 

XVIII.  How  many  years  ago? 

XIX.  Name  four  elective  officers  under  the  Eoman  con- 
stitution. 

XX.  At  what  age  was  the  toga  virilis  assumed  ? 

Extra  —  I.  Write  in  Latin  the  date  of  this  examination. 
Extra  —  II.  Give  any  Latin  quotation  or  express  in  Latin 
any  sentiment  that  you  consider  appropriate  to  this  occasion. 

Examination  in  English  Literature, 

JUNB,    1880. 

1  Define  literature. 

2.  How  does  a  living  language  change  ? 

3.  When  are  new  words  introduced? 

4.  What  kind  of  words  has  our  language  preserved  from 
the  Norman  French  ? 

5.  Principal  sources  of  our  language  ? 
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6.  Topics  in  Deserted  Village. 

7.  To  what  department  of  poetry  does  it  belong? 

8.  Describe  the  versification. 

9.  Sketch  the  character  of  the  village  preacher. 

10.  Give  quotations  from  Deserted  Village. 

11.  What  kind  of  words  has  the  English  language  derived 
from  the  Norman  French  ? 

12.  From  the  Greek  ? 

13.  In  what  ways  have  Latin  words  been  introduced  ? 

14.  Describe  Anglo-Saxon  versification.  Give  examples 
from  Piers  Plowman. 

15.  What  writers  contributed  most  to  fix  the  forms  of  the 
English  language? 

16.  Rules  for  reading  Chaucer. 

17.  Name  four  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabetli  and  a 
work  of  each. 

18.  Name  departments  of  poetry,  and  state  what  isinclnded 
under  each. 

19.  Difference  between  Tragedy  and  Epic  poetry, 

20.  How  have  Shakespeare's  plays  been  classified  ? 

Examination  in  Physics. 

Mat  26,  1880. 

1.  A  lever  8  ft.  long  is  used  to  lift  a  weight  of  506  lbs.,  the 
power  being  160  lbs.     Where  is  the  fulcrum  placed  ? 

2.  At  the  atmospheric  pressure  a  certain  weight  of  air  occu- 
pied 1,096  cubic  feet.  What  pressure  would  be  required  to 
reduce  this  volume  to  100  ft.  ? 

3.  Explain  the  formation  of  dew. 

4.  Explain  the  formation  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  spectra. 

Examination  in  Physiology. 
January  26,  1880. 

1.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  skin. 

2.  Give  two  of  its  uses. 

3.  Explain  respiration. 

4.  How  does  it  affect  the  blood  ? 
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6.  What  18  Cartilage  ? 

6.  Name  the  digestive  fluids. 

7.  Through  what  vessels  is  the  blood  sent  from  the  heart 
throughout  the  body  ? 

8.  Of  what  mineral  are  the  bones  principally  composed  ? 

9.  What  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat. 

10.  What  three  principles  must  nntritious  food  contain  i 

11.  Name  the  absorbent  vessels. 

12.  How  is  a  backward  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  prevented  ? 

13.  What  cartilage   protects  the  passage  to  the   lungs   in 
swallowing  food  i 

14.  What  is  the  pleura  ? 

15.  Name  the  co&ts  of  the  eye. 

16.  Name  the  humors. 

Examination  in  Roman  History, 

•  Januabt,  1880. 

1.  Where  did  the  first  Punic  war  break  out  ? 

2.  Where  was  the  last  battle  of  this  war  fought,  and  who 
was  victorious? 

3.  How  many  years  elapsed  before  the  second  Punic  war 
began  ? 

4.  Name  in  their  order  the  battles  which  were  fought  in 
this  war. 

5.  At  which  one  did  the  Romans  gain  their  finst  victory, 
and  by  whom  were  they  commanded  ? 

6.  What  was  the  condition  of  Carthage  at  the  end  of  the 
third  Punic  war? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Social  or  Marsic  War  ? 

8.  Who  was  Caesar's  rival,  and  what  became  of  him  ? 

9.  What  became  of  Brutus  atler  the  death  of  Caesar? 

10.  Who  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  ? 

11.  What  was  the  age  in  which  he  lived  called  ? 

12.  During  whose  reign  was  Rome  destroyed  by  fire  the 
second  time? 

13.  Upon  whom  was  the  blame  cast,  and   what  was  the 
result  ? 
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14  Who  Was  the  first  Christian  emperor? 
15.  What  division   of  the  Empire   took   place   daring  his 
reign.  ■ 

Text  Exercises  in  Algebra. 
jAmTART  22.  1880. 

a'— 16  ,      a"— 25 

(1)  Multiply  ^r^^  by  ^^^^::^ 

X     y^ 

(2)  Reduce     —  —  -5        to  a  simple  fraction. 

^  /  y      X  ^ 

X       X-\'<W >P  -, 

(3)  Given      -r ot qT — {a — 1)  to  find  value  of  x. 

•  X     SB* — 5a? 2 

(4)  Given       ^ — o^    7  ~3"  ^^  ^'^^  value  of  a?. 

(5)  Given         9^~^^  S h  ^^  ^"^  value  of  x. 

(6)  Find  Z.  a  M.  of  (»•— 1),  (»'— 1),  (»+l). 

12—9 

(7)  Affect  64  x with  the  exponent  f . 

if 

2a'— 16a— 6 

(8)  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms  o  » 04/, q* 


Examinations  in  Outlines  of  General  History. 

PfiSBRUARY  2,  1880. 

1.  What  period  of  time  is  embraced  in  the  middle  ages  ? 

2.  Does  it  include  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  ? 

3.  When  did  Charlemagne  live? 

4-5.  Compare  the  extent  of  his  dominions  with  that   of 
Alfred's. 

6.  What  was  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Saracen  Empire  ? 

7.  Why  is  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel  con- 

sidered so  important  in  history  ? 

8.  How  many  Danish  Kings  ruled  England  ? 

9.  What  people  conquered  England  after  the  Danes  ? 
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10.  What  great  movement  agitated  all  classes  of  European 
society  during  tbe  lltli,  12th  and  13th  centnries? 

11.  What  dnring  the  16th  ? 

12.  What  was  the  Magna  Charta  ? 

13.  Name  the  first  king  that  was  obliged  to  sign  it. 

14.  What   led  to  the   Scottish  wars   dnring  the   reign  of 
Edward  I.  ? 

15-16.  What  important  events  occurred  daring  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  of  England  ? 

17.  Who  was  the  Ens^lish  king  when  America  was  discovered  ? 

18.  When  was  Wales  conquered  by  the  English? 

19-20.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  ministers  of  Henry  VIII. 

21.  How  did  the  Reformation  in  England   compare  with 
that  in  Germany  ?  « 

22.  Give  a  short  account  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Virgil  Examination. 
^NEiD,  Book  II,  Lines  752-757. 

Mat  24,  1880.    (Time,  ons  hotir  and  tJwriy  minutes.) 

I.  Translate  — 

752.  Principio  mnros  obscuraque  limina  portae, 

753.  Qua  gressum  extuleram,  repeto,  et  vestigia  retro 

754.  Observata  sequor  per  noctem  et  lumine  lustro. 

755.  Honor  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent. 

756.  Inde  domum,  si  forte  pedum,  si  forte  tulisset, 

757.  Me  refero.     Iiruerant  Danai  et  tectum  oinne  tenebant. 

II.  Mark  the  scansion  of  lines  752  and  753. 

III.  Prove  the  first  three  feet  of  line  753. 

IV.  Syntax  of  gressum.     Line  753. 

V.  Synopsis  of  extuleram  in  ind.,  act.  Isl  sing.    Line  753. 

VI.  What  active  forms  has  a  deponent  verb? 

VII.  Distinguish  between  animus,  anima  and  mens. 

VIII.  Gender  and  syntax  ot*  domun.     Line  756. 

IX.  Account  for  the  tense  of  irruerant  and  tenebant  in 
line  757. 

X.  What  figure  in  the  use  of  tectum  for  domum.  Line  757. 
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Book  III,  Line  1. 

XL  Peculiarity  of  postquam.     Line  1. 

XIL  Syntax  of  res.     Line  1. 

XIIL  Syntax  of  evertere.     Line  1.  . 

XIV.  Prove  the  second  and  fourth  feet  of  line  2. 

XV.  Synopsis  of  agiinus  in  ind.  pass,  first  plural. 

XVI.  Gender  of  antandro.     Line  6. 

XVII.  Syntax  of  incerti.     Line  7. 

XVIII.  Parts  of  sistere.     Line  7. 

XIX.  Syntax  of  sistere.     Line  7. 

XX.  Account  for  the  mood  of  detur. 
XXL  Define  masc.  and  feminine  csBsura. 

XXII.  Which  is  the  favorite  in  Virgil,  and  in  what  foot 
does  it  usually  occur  ? 

XXIII.  When  was  Virgil  born,  and  where  ? 

XXIV.  Define  the  meter  of  this  poem. 

XXV.  What  is  the  meter  of  the  Eng.  Epic  poetry. 
ExTEA  —  Arrange  the  following  words  in  a  hexameter  line: 

ora,  virum,  in,  hsec,  diffundit,  fceda,  passim,  dca. 

Conditions  of  Admission  in  the  High  School, 

During  the  past  year  some  of  our  study-rooms  have  been 
greatly  crowded,  and  in  various  other  ways  we  have  experienced 
the  evils  of  excessive  numbers.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  we  may  be  similarly  crowded  during  the  coming  year. 
For  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
return  to  the  Gmmmar  Schools  such  members  of  the  First 
Year  (or  lowest)  Class  as  prove  to  be  unable  to  accomplish  the 
work  in  the  High  School.  But  there  are  other  unquestionable 
reasons  why  this  ought  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  these 
scholars  become  a  dra^  upon  their  class.  Lessons  must  be 
shortened  and  reviews  frequently  made  for  their  benefit,  gener- 
ally with  the  poorest  results.  A  serious  loss  and  discourage- 
ment to  both  teacher  and  class  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 
It  ought  always  to  be  understood  that  no  one  will  remain  in  a 
class  who  does  not  accomplish  its  work.  Again,  it  is  manifestly 
tor  the  interest  of  the  pupil  himself  that  this  should  be  done. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  child  will  do  tolerably  well  in  the 
elementary  branches  who  will  fail  if  the  more  advanced  studies 
are  assigned  to  him.  It  is  no  fault  of  his  that  he  is  immature ; 
that  his  mind  does  not  grasp  the  subjects.  A  year  or  two  later 
he  may  be  able  to  master  the  difficulties  with  ease.  Meantime 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  give  him  work  commensurate  with  his 
mental  development.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  is  still  defi- 
cient in  the  elementary  branches,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
keeping  him  upon  them.  To  advance  a  scholar  prematurely 
docs  him  serious  injustice.  It  leaves  him  in  ignorance  of  fun- 
damental matters,  and  still  worse,  teaches  him  to  be  contented 
with  hi^  inferiority.  One  of  the  most  important  benefits  which 
a  school  can  confer  upon  it«  pupils  is  to  awaken  their  desire  for 
something  better  than  they  have  yet  attained,  and  kindle  their 
ambition.  To  allow  a  scholar  to  drag  along  in  indifference  at 
the  foot  of  his  class  tends  in  just  the  opposite  direction. 

In  a  few  instances  such  transfers  of  pupils  from  the  High 
School  to  one  of  the  grammar  schools  have  already  been  made. 
It  is  believed  that  they  should  be  more  frequent  in  future. 
Scholars  are  constantly  graded  back  from  one  room  or  class  to 
another  in  all  the  schools.  Why  should  they  not  be  when,  as 
it  happens  in  this  case,  the  class  next  below  is  in  another  school  ? 
The  schools  are  all  parts  of  the  same  system.  Their  essential 
unity  is  destroyed  if  pupils  may  not  be  freely  transferred  in 
the  way  suggested. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  besides  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  to  pass 
the  entrance  examination,  many  other  things  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  candidate. 

In  one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  which  took  place 
at  the  last  Convocation  of  the  University,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  eminent  educators  who  were 
present,  that  the  elementary  facts  of  natural  history  and  many 
other  subjects  could  be  taught  to  children  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  without  detriment  to  their  other  studies;  and 
moreover  that  the  relief  and  diversion  afforded  by  brief  exer- 
cises in  these  branches  would  greatly  stimulate  their  progress 
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in  all  respects.  It  does  not  devolve  upon  me  to  discuss  the 
question  here  farther  than  to  repeat  that  more  mental  maturity 
is  eminently  desirable  before  admission  to  the  High  School. 

Dra  wing. 

The  practical  value  and  importance  of  this  study  were 
emphasized  in  my  last  annual  report.  It  has  been  my  inten- 
tion to  make  drawing  optional  to  pupils  in  the  High  School 
after  the  Second  Year,  unless  other  provision  is  made  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Committee  this  is  advisable.  The  whole  subject  involves,  how- 
ever, questions  of  management  which  can  be  only  tentatively 
decided  until  a  much  longer  period  has  been  afforded  for 
observation  and  experience. 

Library. 

The  Library  continues  to  be  an  important  auxiliary  to  the 
school.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  its  importance. 
No  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  such  an  institution  can  atone 
for  a  failure  to  develop  a  correct  literary  taste  in  its  pupils. 
Nearly  every  eminent  man  of  modern  times  has  evinced  a  love 
of  books,  while  the  lives  of  thousands,  whose  names  are 
unknown,  liave  been  rendered  purer  and  more  useful  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  best  authors.  We  have  endeavored  also  to 
render  our  pupils  an  important  service  by  making  the  library 
as  full  as  possible  in  works  of  reference,  and  by  encouraging 
them  to  consult  such  books  whenever  occasion  requires.  Many 
valuable  works  of  this  kind  have  been  added  during  the  year ; 
among  them  the  new  Encyclopsadia  Brittanica.  The  total 
number  of  additions  during  the  year  is  271.  Number  of  books 
in  the  library  4,248.  A  new  catalogue  was  issued  in  Novem- 
ber, 1879. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  and 
zeal  as  well  as  superior  ability  of  my  associates  in  the  Faculty. 
Professor  Commette  and  Miss  McCloskey  having  resigned,  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  year,  Mr.  Anguste  Magaad  was  elected 
Professor  of  French,  and  Miss  Ellen  Sullivan  teacher  of 
English  branches.  In  behalf  of  the  institution,  I  desire  to 
make  the  heartiest  acknowledgment  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  for  valuable  improvements  in  the  appearance  of  the 
building,  as  well  as  for  all  their  other  generous  provisions  and 
steadfast  support. 

Respectfirlly  submitted, 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY, 

PrincipaL 


%n  ^jemoviam. 


Emily   L.   Platt, 

Appointed  Teacher  in  School  No.  3,  June  25TH,  1850;    Resigned 
April  ist,  1880;  Died  August  8th,  1880. 


From  The  CAlbany)  Arous. 


MiM  Bhxlt  L.  PxjkTT,  whose  death  occurred  saddenly  on  Sanday  last  shoald  not 
pais  from  life  withoat  some  note.  She  was  talented  and  accomplished,  and  had 
many  excellencies  of  character  that  endeared  her  to  a  wide  circle  of  relatives  and 
trlends.  In  this  she  was  like  others.  Bat  she  had  some  characteristics  worthy  of 
special  note.  She  thought  life  was  intensifled  and  dignifled  by  labor.  Taming 
away  from  the  amenities  of  married  life,  she  chose  to  give  herself  to  the  self-denying 
toils  of  a  teacher.  She  wanted  to  feel  every  day  that  she  was  doing  something 
worth  doing.  In  one  of  the  school  districts  of  Albany,  in  the  same  bailding,  she 
tau^t  over  twenty-nine  years.  She  was  careftil,  earnest  and  prompt,  doing  her 
woric  in  snnshlne  and  storm,  with  an  energy,  a  devotion,  a  singleness  of  purpose 
and  a  wise  ef&ciency,  that  woald  call  for  high  honors  in  other  fields  of  effort.  Many 
are  the  persons  now  in  prominent  positions  in  life  who,  as  yoang  lads  and  yoang 
girls,  were  once  onder  her  care  and  instmction.  Lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  workers  may  look  with  gratitude  to  her  unselfish  toil  in  their 
early  training.  Her  hciart  was  interested  in  her  tasl^  Her  papils  were  as  her 
children.  She  gave  them  a  mother^s  love,  watched  and  guided  them  with  a  mother*s 
solicttode.  She  had  method,  exactness,  command  and  success.  She  ruled  by  a 
strong  wUI  under  the  impulse  of  an  earnest  love.  She  awakened  the  interest  and 
won  the  affections  of  her  pupils.  Many  who  prized  her  instructions  will  long 
remember  her  with  gratitude.  But  for  several  years  an  enemy  within  had  preyed 
upon  her  vital  powers.  She  bore  up  with  wonderftil  fortitnde.  Heroic  elements 
entersd  into  her  fight  Yet  the  life-battle  was  to  end.  She  feared  not  for  herself;  she 
was  only  solicitous  for  those  who  remained.  Born  In  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  in 
February,  18iS,  she  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  August,  1880.  She  had  go  the  walls  of 
her  room  at  home,  two  different  pictures  of  Christ  receiving  little  children  —  *'  Suffer 
them  to  come  unto  me,'*  was  the  keynote  of  her  life.  Unselfish,  she  thought  and 
felt  for  others.  For  many  years  she  was  a  communicant  member  of  St.  PauPs 
church  in  this  city.  In  brief,  she  had  a  clear  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  ready  hand 
in  good  works,  as  she  had  opportunity.  She  had  an  eye  single  to  her  task,  and  as 
Qray  describes  the  humble  worker,  she 

**  Kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  her  way.** 

''  In  the  eyes  of  her  Qreat  Leader,  she  has  doubtless  won  plaudits  that  will  be 

heard  long  after  the  bugle  blast  that  honors  the  hero  shall  have  died  away.    Her 

life  work  was  as  in  a  quiet  vale,  unnoted  and  unhonored,  but  it  was  done,  and  well 

done,  and 

'*  Let  not  ambition  mock  such  usefhl  toil." 

It  well  deaervea  the  meed  of  high  praise  here,  and  in  the  end,  it  is  sure,  will  not 
be  without  its  rich  reward. 
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RO  O  JftC  »i 


High  School  Buildings  Eagle  Street^  cor.  Columbia. 


S|e«»te#§ 


NAMES. 


CHA8.  p.  EA8T0N,  -  - 
ANDREW  8.  DRAPER, 
PETER  J.  FLINN,  -  - 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH,  -  - 
GEORGE  B.  HOYT,  - 
j  JOHN  A.  McCALL,  Jr., 
.  WILLIAM  MORGAN,  - 
LINZEE  T.  MORRILL.  - 
HERMAN  BENDELL,  - 
HENRY  W.  LIPMAN,  - 

'  SAMUKL  TEMPLETON, 

I 

:  DOUW  H.  FONDA,       - 


RBsiDXXcn. 


10  Tbn  Bbobck  8t. 
218  Clinton  avb.    - 
737  Broadway  - 
55  Rbnssblaer  st.   - 
184  Eaolb  8T.    - 
484  8tatb  ST. 
80  Pbrrt  bt. 
66  Grand  st.     - 
109  Eaqlb  ST.    - 
80  Dove  st. 
16  Lancaster  st.    - 
98  Lancaster  bt.    • 


Timb  Expisxs. 


June,  1881 
June,  1881 
June,  1881 
June,  1881 
June,  1882 
June,  1882 
June,  1882 
June,  1882 
June,  1883 
June,  1883 
June,  1883 
June.  1883 


Charles  P.  Easton, President. 

Charles  W.  Cole,     -    Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Secretary. 

Residence,  192  Elm  Street. 

Alexander  Sayles,       -       -       -       Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

Residence,  219  Livingston  Avenue. 
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STATED   MEETINGS 


or  THS 


Board  of  Public  Instruction: 

FIRST  AND  THIRD  MONDAYS  IN  EACH 
MONTH  EXCEPT  AUGUST. 


TEACHERS'    MEETINGS. 

Principals  "fneet  with  the  Superintendent  for  Consul- 
tation  and  Discussion  on  the  Second  Tuesday 
of  each  Month,  at  the  High  School.   • 

Meetings  of  Teaohers  of  other  Grades  at  the  call  of  the  Snperiziteiident 


-#-*- 


OFFICE     HOURS 


or 


Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Sdperintendent  of  Buildings: 

IS  xn.  to  1  p.  xn.,  and  5  to  6  p.  m.  on  School  Days ; 
9  a.  xn.  to  1  p.  xn.  on  Saturdays. 
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Standing  Committees. 


•♦•^ 


W.  MORGA.N, 


KuLBs  AW  Regulations. 

D.  H.  FONDA.  L.  T.  MORRILL. 

Finance  and  Accounts. 
S.  TEMPLET* ON,  J.  A.  McCALL,  Jr.,  H.  BENDELL. 

Text  Books. 
A.  8.  DRAPER,  H.  BENDELL.  P.  J.  FLINN. 

Examination& 
a  B.  HOYT,         J.  H.  LYNCH.       A.  8.  DRAPER,      L.  T.  MORRILL. 

Construction  and  Repairs. 
P.  J.  FLINN,      a  TEMPLETON,     W.  MORGAN,      L.  T.  MORRILL. 

Supplies. 
H.  W.  LIPMAN,  G.  B.  HOYT,  J.  H.  LYNCH. 

Music  and  Drawing. 
J.  H.  LYNCH,  8.  TEMPLETON,  H.  W.  LIPMAN. 

Executive  Committee  on  High  School. 
C.  P.  EA8T0N,     P.  J.  FLINN,         G.  B.  HOYT,      J.  A.  McCALL,  Jr. 

Excuses  of  Teachers. 
H.  BENDELL,  W.  MORGAN,  D.  H.  FONDA. 

Law. 
L  T.  MORRILL,  A.  8.  DRAPER,  C.  P.  EA8T0N. 

Printing. 
J.  A.  McCALL,  Jr.  A.  8.  DRAPER,  H.  W.  LIPMAN 


iVb.  1.  Schools. 

L.T.  MORRILL..  Nos.    1,    4,26. 
n.  BENDELL  ....  No.   14. 
H.  W.  LIPMAN  . .  Nos.  16,  24. 

No.  2. 
C.  P.  EASTON  . . .  Nos.    6.  28. 

P.  J.  FLINN Nos.  13.20. 

A  8.' DRAPER  . . .  Noa.    5,  22. 


SuB'  Committees, 

No.  3.  Schools. 

J.  H.  LYNCH  .   . .  Nos.  15.    9. 

W.  MORGAN Nos.  12,  18. 

8.  TEMPLETON. .  Nos.  21,    8. 

iVb.4. 

G.  B.  HOYT Nos.    2,  11. 

J.  A.  McCALL,  JR ,  Nos.    8,    7,  19. 
D.  H.  FONDA....  Nos.  10,  17. 
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Faculty  of  the  High  School 


♦♦ 


JOHN  E.  BRADLEY,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  A  HORNE,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

OSCAR  D,  ROBINSON,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

AUSTIN  SANFORD,  A  M., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History. 

RICHARD  PRESCOTT,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

LEO.  H.  ALTMAYER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 

A.  MAGAUD,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  the  BVench  Language  and  Literature. 

WILLIS  G.  ITJCKER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

THOS.  SPENCER  LLOYD, 

Professor  of  Music. 

WILLIAM  D.  GOEWEY, 

Teacher  of  Latin. 

MISS  MARY  MORGAN, 

Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 
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MISS  REBECCA  I.  HINDxMAN, 

English  Brandies. 

MISS  MARGARET  SULLIVAN, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  ANNA  J.  SHANKS, 
English  Branches. 

MISS  MARY  A.  COCHRANE, 

English  Branches  and  Latin. 

MISS  MARGARET  J.  ANNESLEY, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  MARY  L  DAVIS, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  DORA  C.  WENDELL, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  ELLEN  SULLIVAN, 

English  Brandies. 

9 
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SALARI  ES. 


-♦•*- 


Principal |257(»0  00 

Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Latin  and  Greek, 

each   2»  J60  00 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History ....  1  j620  00 

Professor  of  Natural  Science 1 5  200  00 

Professor  of  German 760  00 

Professor  of  Fi-ench 400  00 

Professor  of  Chemistry — five  months'  service.  . .  400  00 

Teacher  of  Latin — man 700  00 

Teacher  of  Latin— lady «00  00 

Teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution — ladv 855  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 760  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 665  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 650  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at. . . .  617  50 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 570  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — two  ladies  at  .  . .  50u  00 
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List  of  Principals  and  Teachers. 


IK  TBI 


VARIOUS   GRAMMAR  AND    PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


■♦♦^ 


Primary  School  No,  1. 
Miss  Julia  M.  Janks, Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Carrie  R.  Clinrchill, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Vance, 
"     Elizabeti^i  Murphy, 


Miss  Emma  Doctor, 
^'     Josephine   Hartnett. 


Grammar  School  No,  S, 
Lewis  H.  Rockwell, Principal, 

ASSISTANTS  I 

Miss  Frances  Gilborne,  I  Miss  Martha  A.  Pultz, 


''     Martha  W.  Wilson, 
"     Freddy  Mallory, 


**     Martha  Winne. 


Primary  School  No.  S, 
Miss  Martba  McFarland,      -         .         -        -         Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Mary  E.  Dolan, 
"    Sarah  F.  Horan, 


Miss  Winifred  G.  Belian 


Primary  School  No.  4, 
Miss  Kate  McAuLKY, PrincipaL 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Louisa  Cronnse, 
"    Isabella  Holmes, 


Miss  Maggie  Barry. 
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Pbimary  School  No.  5, 


John  A.  JIowr, Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Caroline  Ostmnder, 
"  Sophia  J.  Spragne, 
'*     Anna  E.  Law, 


Miss  Harriet  E.  Prentice, 
"     Ella  J.  Graham. 


Orammak  School  No,  6. 
Almond  Holland, 


P7*7ncipal, 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Helen  A.  Cochrane, 

"  Ida  A.  Green, 

**  Lizzie  L.  Cole, 

"  Eliz.  Smith, 

*'  Frances  M.  Benjamin, 

''  Ellie  F.  Moran,       . 

"  Addie  A.  Stoneman, 


Miss  Fannie  M.  Brainard^ 
"     Clara  C.  McMillan, 
"     Emma  W.  Davidson, 
'*     Anna  E.  Boom, 
"     Mary  P.  Russ, 
'*     Jennie  F.  Cullen. 


Grammar  School  No.  7. 
William  L.  Martin,       .        .        -        - 


Principal. 


ASSISTAN'l^  : 

Miss  Jane  Cowieson,  1  Miss  Isabella  T.  Henry, 

"     Margaret  A.  Ilovenor,  "     Ida  G.  Russ, 

**    Julia  E.  Ryan, 


Grammar  School  No,  S. 
John  E.  Shkrwood,  .        -        -        . 

ASSISTAN'l^  : 

Miss  Rosa  Carr, 
**     Ida  W.  Johnson, 
**     Carrie  Winne, 


Principal. 


Miss  Georgia  Mosher, 
"     Belle  A.  Crannell, 
*'     Mary  MeC.  Harameck. 


Principal 


Primary  School  No,  9. 
Miss  Jknnik  Simpson,       -         .        -        - 

ASSISTANTS  I 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Deevey,  |  Miss  Mary  E.  Murphy. 

'*     Maggie  McCloskey, 
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Grammar  School  No.  Kk 
Groroe  H.  Benjamin,     ...        - 

assistants  : 


Principal, 


Miss  Mary  E.  Howard, 
'*    Bella  McAllister, 
"    Rosa  Ulshoefer, 


Miss  Angusta  Kennedy, 
Sarah  J.  Gigiierre, 
Maggie  E.  Hayes. 


ii 


Grammar  School  No, 
JoBiAH  H.  Gilbert,  .         -        -        - 


11. 


Prin<n])al. 


ASSISTAN're  : 

Miss  Ella  Bumap, 

Miss 

*•     Kate  A.  Lord, 

u 

"     Frances  West  over. 

kk 

"    Ida  C.  Bnrrap, 

a 

"     Mary  U.  Sexton, 

u 

''    Mary  E.  Gray, 

u 

"    Hattie  A.  Smith, 

Louisa  Goinph, 
Margaret  Morris, 
Mary  Hussey, 
Nellie  Combs, 
Agnes  M.  Overton, 
Charlotte  Westover. 


Grammar  School  No.  V.i, 


Eli  E.  Packer, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  \ 


Miss  Sarah  A .  Morehead, 
"    Louise  M.  Burdick, 
"    Ella  A.  Reardon, 
"    Sarah  Gibson, 
Mary  J.  Don, 
Jane  Wensley, 
"    Louisa  House, 
"    Laura  Ricliards, 


Miss 


Lydia  Gardner, 
Gertie  Gordon, 
Hattie  Butler, 
Hattie  Brown, 
Mary  L.  Riehman, 
Jean  Osborn, 
Emma  Ward. 


Grammar  School  No.  1P>. 


P.  H.  McQuADE, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  I 

Miss  Leonora  Farnham,  |  Miss  Lucy  A.  Stantial, 

"    Augusta  C.  Capron,  |  "     Ida  A.  CarroH, 

"    Etta  Marvin,  '  "     Kate  A.  Smitli, 


"    Annie  E.  Lyons, 
"    Catherine  Murphy, 


'*     Ida  E.  Winne. 
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Grammar  School  No  14, 
Jameb  L.  Bothwell,        -        -        .        - 


Prwcipal. 


ASSISTANTS  I 


Miss  Sarah  E.  Bartley, 
Mary  A.  Richards, 
Julia  M.  Simpson, 
Anne  E.  Caine, 
Jennie  Bell, 
Jane  A.  Williams, 
Anna  K.  Staats, 
Emma  T.  Wilkinson, 
Kate  Hans, 


(( 


u 


(( 


u 


C( 


U 


(( 


(( 


(k 


ii 


U 


Miss  Maggie  Meckel, 
Eva  H.  Kennedy, 
Mary  A.  Horton, 
Gertrude  Hamburger, 
Mrs.  Catharine  Murpliy, 
Miss  Lillian  Sangmaster, 
Ada  Viele, 
Bertha  Fisher, 
Rose  Livingston. 


(i 


u 


(( 


GRAM3IAR  School  No,  15. 


Levi  Cass, 


Principal. 


Miss  Euretta  Crannell, 
Helen  J.  Bartley, 
Mary  McDonald, 
Kate  C.  Quinn, 
Margaretta  J.  Courtney, 
Mary  F.  McDermott, 
Elizabeth  H.  Buss, 
Alice  L.  Northrop, 
Kate  F.  Sullivan, 


u 


it 


a 


(( 


a 


(( 


u 


(( 


ASSISTANTS  : 

Miss  Agnes  R.  Davison, 
Mary  G.  Smith, 
Maggie  E.  Gorman, 
Jessie  B.  Cochrane, 
Lottie  A.  McDermott, 
Anna  P.  Halpen, 
Ella  F.  Brice, 
Kate  Crummey, 
Marie  A.  Hydeman. 


(( 


u 


(( 


(( 


u 


u 


u 


u 


Primary  School  No.  16, 
Miss  Elinor  F.  Dickson, 

ASSISTANT  : 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burke. 


Principal. 
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Gbammar  School  No.  17. 
Charles  A.  Whitk, Principal. 

ASSISTANTS  *. 

Miss  Ellen  Tliomas,  Miss  Kate  0.  Allen, 

Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Burnap,  "     Bertha  Labishiner, 

Miss  Elenora  Wark,  •'     Maggie  J.  Graham. 
''    Maria  M.  Mull, 

GRA3fMAH  School  No.  18. 
Miss  JosKi'HiNE  Clement,         -         .         -         .         PrincijpaL 

ASSIST  A  N're : 
Miss  Louisa  Canada^,  |  Miss  L<juisa  Van  Zandt. 

Okammar  School  No.  19. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Simpson,  -----         Prificipal. 

ASSISTANTS  I 

Miss  Anna  L.  Scally,  !  Miss  Lizzie  Campbell. 

'*    Eleanor  Snyder,  i 

Grammar  School  No.  2fK 
E.  H.ToRRKY,  - Py'^incipaX. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Bridget  Dempsey, 
**    Mary  Coyle, 
''    Kate  Griffin, 


Miss  Annie  L.  Corbett, 
'*  Mary  A.  Murray, 
*'     Anna  Mitchell. 


Grammar  School  No.  21. 
A.  F.  Ondkrih)nk, Principal, 

ASSISTANTS  '. 

Miss  Christina  Ferguson,  ■  Miss  Helen  Case. 

**    Celia  Jones,  "     Jennie  E.  McLean, 

"    Julia  W.  Crannell,  "     Maggie  A.  Brown, 

*'    Ella  J.  McCracken,  "     Agnes  S.  Gavey, 

'''  Lizzie  Erwin,  "     Mary  F.  Wylie, 

''    Emma  E.  Jones,  "     Maggie  G.  Jones, 
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Miss  JuNNiB  A.  Utter,   - 

Miss  Maggie  Roche, 
"     Rosetta  Hartnett, 
"     Kate  Kennedy, 
"     Rachel  Jones, 


Primary  School  No,  22. 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  I 


Miss  Antia  D.  Smith, 
"     Lucy  J.  Miles, 
"     Mattie  Pattison, 
"     Florence  P.  Mortan. 


Primary  School  No.  2S. 
Miss  LizziK  McCarthy,   .        -.        -        - 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Angeline  E.  Miller, 
'^     Mary  Zeitler, 


Miss  Alice  E.  Geary. 


Primary  School  No,  '^4- 
Miss  Jennie  Hepinstall, 


Principal, 


ASSISTANTS 


Miss  Anna  E.  Walker, 
"     Anna  P.  Erwin, 
'*     Julia  Cordell, 
''     Susie  M.  Mangan, 
*'     Sarah  A.  Carey, 
"     Kate  M.  Doudle, 


Miss  Mary  L.  McGinn, 
^'     Hattie  M.  Allen, 
'*     Anna  Reese, 
Mary  C.  Kelly, 
Ida  J.  Bullis, 


a 


"     Ada  Craig. 


Primary  School  No.  25. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  IIOTALING,         .  -  -  - 


Princij}al. 


ASSISTANTS  I 


Miss  Ardella  Bogardus, 
"     Josephine  Moran, 


Miss  Mary  Geoghegan, 
''     Anna  G.  Murphy. 


Musical  Dirkctor^ 
Thomas  Spencer  Lloyd. 

Drawing  Master^ 
Theodore  C.  Hailes. 
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Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15 

and  21  (men)  . .   \  . . $1,800  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  2,  6,  7,  8  and  10  (men),  1,600  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  17  and  20  (men) 1 ,  140  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  22,  24  and  26  (ladies)..  700  00 
Principals  of  Schools  Nos.   1,  3,  4,  9,  19  and  23 

(ladies) 675  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  16  and  18  (ladies) 600  00 

Musical  Director 1,485  00 

Drawing  Master 1 ,200  00 

Principal's  Assistants  and  teachers  of  ninth  year 

class 600  00 

Principal  teachers  in  Departments  and  teachers  of 

seventh  and  eighth  year  class    550  00 

Assistant  teachers,  first  year 350  00 

Assistant  teachers,  second  year 400  00 

Assistant  teachers,  third  year 450  00 

Assistant  teachers,  t'oui-th  year  and  thereafter 500  00 

10 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council 

of  the  City  of  Albany : 

Gentlemen  :  —  In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  Chap. 
444,  Laws  of  1866,  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  herein 
presents  its  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  under  its  charge. 

New  Buildings. 

The  construction  of  a  new  building  on  the  comer  of 
North  Pearl  and  North  Second  streets,  was  begun  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1880.  The  building  was  opened  for  school  purposes 
September  20th,  following.  The  total  cost  of  this  school- 
house,  including  lot  and  furniture,  was  $19,941.68.  The 
lot  extends  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  on  North 
Pearl  street,  and  one  hundred  feet  on  North  Second  street. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  sixty-six  feet  on  North  Pearl, 
and  a  depth  of  eighty-four  feet.  It  has  a  high  basement, 
furnishing  ample  room  for  heating  apparatus  and  fuel, 
besides  affording  sufficient  play  room  for  use  during  inclem- 
ent weather.  There  are  eleven  school  rooms  in  this  build- 
ing, with  a  total  seating  capacity  of  six  hundred  sixteen 

(616).     The  heating  and  ventilation  are  arranged  upon  a 
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system  which  experience  has  approved,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  admission  of  light  are  perfect.  The  attend- 
ance on  the  opening  of  the  school  was  four  hundred  one 
(401).  The  number  of  attendants  is  gradually  increasing ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  accommodations  have  been 
furnished  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  neighborhood  for  the 
next  ten  years. 

During  the  fall  of  1880,  the  attention  of  the  Board  was 
called  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  school  building  No.  8, 
on  Madison  avenue,  near  Grand  street.  This  was  one  of 
the  oldest  school  buildings  in  the  city,  having  been  erected 
in  1838.  By  direction  of  the  Board,  several  expert  build- 
ers exailiined  the  building,  and  all  pronounced  it  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  demand  either  rebuilding  or  extensive  re- 
pairs. Ascertaining  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs 
would  be  over  five  thousand  dollars,  and  being  convinced 
that  even  so  large  an  expenditure  would  not  result  in  a 
well  arranged  or  convenient  school,  the  Board  determined 
that  it  would  prove  the  wisest  ecomomy  to  erect  a  new 
building.  The  lot  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  large  for 
the  projected  building.  The  sum  of  $20,000  was  placed  in 
the  budget  of  the  current  year  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
structure.  Contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  in  April,  and  about  the  first  of  May 
the  old  school-house  was  demolished.  The  new  structure, 
which  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupation  early  in  Octo- 
ber, will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  fitted  schools 
in  th^  city.  A  full  description  of  the  building,  its  cost, 
etc.,  will  be  given  in  the  next  report. 
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Alterations. 

The  remodeling  of  School  No.  24,  for  which  purpose 
funds  were  provided  in  the  annual  budget,  has  been  in  pro- 
gress throughout  the  summer  vacation,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted about  the  first  of  October.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  alterations  is  the  change  from  four  large  study 
rooms,  with  recitation  rooms  attached,  to  twelve  rooms 
with  fifty-six  seatings  each ;  although  a  number  of  other 
improvements  will  be  made,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  removal  of  the  outside  privy  building,  whereby  a 
large  additional  space  is  gained  for  the  play-ground,  and 
the  placing  of  latrine  closets  in  the  cellar. 

When  this  alteration  is  completed  the  capacity  of  the 
school  will  be  increased  from  608  to  672  seatings,  a  gain 
of  64.  Of  the  remaining  old  buildings  arranged  on  the 
department  plan.  No.  10  is  the  only  one  well  adapted  for 
alteration.  This  building  can  be  remodeled  on  the  small 
room  plan,  at  a  moderate  cost,  so  as  to  make  an  excellent 
building  for  school  purposes.  This  improvement  will 
probably  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  year.  As  sug- 
gested last  year,  the  most  pressing  demand  for  new  build- 
ings is  for  one  to  replace  Nos.  2  and  16,  and  one  to  replace 
Nos.  3  and  5.  Attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  sub- 
joined reports  of  the  Committees  on  Examinations  and 
High  School,  the  full  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  the  principal  of  the  High  School,  for  inter- 
esting and  detailed  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

Financial  Statistics. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  receipts  and  expendi-^ 
ture  of  this  department  for  the  year,  and  the  expenses  of 
each  school  in  detail : 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

yOR    THK    YEAK    BnsrUINTO  -A.XJG-XJSX   31,  18B1. 

Receipts. 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1880 $76,782  12 

Raised  by  tax 150,450  00 

State  apportionment 48,552  29 

From  literature  fund,  etc.,  for  High  School 2,603  86 

From  non-resident  pupils 1,057  50 

From  sale  of  old  desks 146  00 

From  High  School  pupils,  use  of  books,  etc 1,071  00 

From  cash  received  from  use  of  gas  by  Nat.  Mus. 

Teachers'  Association  at  High  School 13  50 

From  sale  of  old  School  N.O.  20 550  00 


$281,226  27 


Expenditures. 

Teachere' salaries $143,776  20 

Text-books  and  stationeiy 3,121  70 

School   apparatus 92  85 

Repairs 8,503  19 

School  furniture 303  79 

Heaters  and  stoves 1,215  29 

Fuel 1,314  01 

Janitors,  cleaning  school-houses,  etc.,  6,906  37 

Miscellaneous  expenses 893  78 

Carried  forward $166,127  18 
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Broughtgforward $166,127  18 

Salary  of  Superintendent  and   Sec- 
retary  : 2,500  16 

Supplies 2,570  54 

Blank  books,   printing  and  adver- 
tising   1,587  16 

Alterations  of  schoothouses .  1 ,  032  30 

Salary  of  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings   1,500  00 

Library 1,001  53 

Rent  of  lot  for  use  of  School  No.  5 ,  200  00 

Clerk  hire 300  00 

Gas  and  water..: 653  50 

School-house  No.  8 8,591  48 

School-house  No,  20 9,047  68 

$195,111  53 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1881 86 ,  114  74 

$281,226  27 
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EXPENDITURES  IN  DETAIL 
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School  No.  1. — Julia  M.  Janes,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $3,270  00 

Repaira 152  22 

Text-books  and  stationery ^.  17  18 

Heaters  and  stoves 30  00 

Fuel 6  25 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires  and  sundries. .  167  50 

Supplies 55  18 

Gas  and  water 5  50 

School  furniture 14  57 

$3,718  40 


School  No.  2. — Lewis  H.  Rockwell,  Principal 

Teachers' salaries $4,278  33 

Repairs 100  31 

Text-books  and  stationery 25  55 

Heaters  and  stoves 45  25 

Fuel 21  76 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 167  50 

Supplies 61  80 

Gas  and  water ,  9  25 


$4,709  75 


iX. 
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School  No.  3. — Martha  McFarland,  Pmicipah 

Teachers' salaries $1,874  41 

RepaiiB 64  34 

Text-books  and  stationeiy « 38  29 

Heatei's  and  stoves 11  58 

Fuel 1  56 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 130  80 

Supplies 42  03 

Gas  sind  water 7  50 

$2,170  51 

School  No.  4. — Kate  McAuley,  Principal 

Teachers'  salaries $2,169  75 

Repaii-s 1^0  98 

Text-books  and  stationery 4  83 

Heaters  and  stoves 32  07 

Fuel 77  31 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 130  80 

Supplies S3  59 

$2,589  33 

School  No.  5. — John  A.  Howe,  PnndpaL 

Teachera'  salaries $4, 250  00 

Repairs 146  98 

Text-books  and  stationery 37  47 

Heatera  and  stoves 46  95 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 167  50 

Gsis  and  water 1  00 

Supplies 64  17 

Fuel 18  32 

Rent  of  vacant  lot 200  00 

$4,932  39 
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School  No.  6. — Almon  Holland,  Principal 

Teachers' salaries $8,453  00 

Repairs • 413  44 

Text-books  and  stationery 82  10 

Heaters  and  stoves 152  73 

Fuel 109  31 

Cleaning  school-house,  makuig  fires,  etc 317  50 

Supplies 124  10 

Gas  and  water 38  00 

School  furnitui-e 18  00 

$9,708  18 

ai^i^B^^M^—  ifc^M^^l^^^^  ^M^^M^^W^^ 

School  No.  7. — William  L.  Martin,  Principal. 

Teachers' salaries 1.       $4,105  32 

Repah-s 396  22 

Text-books  and  stationery 75  09 

Heaters  and  stoves 84  18 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 167  50 

Supplies ...  94  21 

Gas  and  water 8  25 

$4,930  77 

School  No.  8. — John  E.  Sherwood,  Principal. 

Teachore'   salaries $4,784  25 

Repaii-s 325  19 

Text-books  and  stationeiy 34  10 

Heaters  and  stoves 38  75 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 167  50 

Mib^cellaneous   expenses 10  00 

Supplies 68  89 

.     Carried  forward $5,428  68 
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Brought  forward $5,428  68 

Fuel .-.  11  00 

Gasandwater 7  75 

Printing 35  90 

$5,483  33 

School  No.  9. — Jennie  Simpson,  Principal. 

Teachers' salaries $1,935  99 

Repaire 43  01 

Text-books  and  stationery 8  03 

Heatera  and  stoves 21  70 

Fuel 15  75 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 155  85 

Supplies 37  62 

$2,217  95 

School  No.  10. — George  H.  Benjamin,  Principal 

Tcachera' salaries $4,750  75 

Repaire 127  56 

Text-books  and  stationeiy 39  63 

Heaters  and  stoves 41  72 

Fuel 1  56 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 167  50 

Supplies 59  10 

Gasandwater 5  50 

$5,193  32 

School  No.  11. — J.  H.  Gilbert,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $8,512  82 

Repairs 378  37 


Carried  forward $8,891   19 
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Brought  forward   $8,891  19 

Text-books  and  stationery - 28  36 

Heaters  and  stoves 66  40 

fuel 43  56 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 317  50 

Gas  and  water 2  75 

Supplies * 124  26 

$9,464  02 

School  No.  12. — E.  E.  Packer,  Principal. 

Teachers' siilaries $9,182  57 

Eepaii-s 382  74 

Text-books  and  stationery ..,  156  53 

Heaters^  and  stoves 64  50 

Fuel--.' 108  32 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 329  16 

Supplies 169  98 

Gas  and  water 13  00 

$10,386  80 


School  No.  13. — P.  H.  McQuade,  Prindpal 

Teachei-s' salaries $6,556  91 

Repairs 466  42 

Text-books  and  stationery 15  98 

Heatei-s  and  stoves - 83  22 

Fuel 1  56 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 264  56 

Supplies 75  67 

Gas  and  water 5  25 


$7,469  57 
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School  No.  14. — J.  L.  Bothwell,  Pnncipah 

Teachers' salaries $10,678  65 

Repairs 1,147  24 

Text-books  and  stationery 28  32 

Heatera  and  stoves 43  91 

Fuel 69  25 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 329  16 

Supplies 160  70 

Gas  and  water 15  00 

School  furniture 74  00 

$12,546  23 

School  No.  15. — Levi  Cass,  Principal 

Teachers'  salaries $10,891  31 

Repaii-s 628  81 

Text-books  and  stationery 100  59 

Heatei's  and  stoves 97  63 

Fuel 54  50 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 690  00 

Supplies 166  48 

Gas  and  water 24  25 

$12,653  57 

School  No.  16. — Eleanor  F.  Dickson,  Pnncipal 

Teachers' salaries $949  99 

Repairs - 28  39 

Text-books  and  stationery 6  95 

Heaters  and  stoves 19  30 

Fuel 1  56 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 114  56 

Supplies 31  71 


$1,152  46 
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School  No.  17. — Charles  A.  White,  Pnticipal. 

Teachers' salaries $4,469  17 

Repairs 138  70 

Text-books  and  stationery 20  90 

Fuel : 1  56 

Cleaning  scho#1:house,  making  fires,  etc 264  56 

Supplies 81  06 

Gas  and  water 5  50 

Heaters  and  stoves 21  88 

$5,003  33 


School  No.  18. — Josephine  Clement,  PnncipaL 

Teachers' salaries $1,552  25 

Repairs 47  92 

Textrbooks  and  stationery 8  49 

Heaters  and  stoves 19  49 

Fuel ...' 7  82 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 114  56 

Supplies 60  97 

$1,811  50 


School  No.  19. — Mary  A.  Simpson,  Principal 

Teachei-s' salaries $2,134  16 

Repaii^s ^. - 348  77 

Text-books  and  stationery 6  93 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 80  83 

Supplies 69  57 

Heutcis  and  stoves 45  50 

$2,675  76 
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School  No.  20. — E.  H.  Torret,  PHncipal 

Teachers'  salaries $4, 510  62 

Repairs 433  05 

Text-books  and  stationery 241  73 

Heaters  and  stoves 71  65 

Fuel 277  50 

Gleaning  school-house,  making  iii*es,  etc 261  59 

Supplies 195  20 

Gasandwatfer 70  00 

School  furniture -... 30  00 

$6,091  34 

School  No.  21. — A.  F.  Onderdonk,  Pnncipal 

Teachei-s' salaries $7,870  82 

Repairs 416  96 

Text-books  and  stationery 88  42 

Heatera  and  stoves - 16  42 

Fuel 9  37 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 317  50 

Supplies --  116  36 

School  furniture 4  75 

$8,840  60 

School  No.  22. — Jennie  A.  Utter,  Pinncipal 
Teachers' salaries $4,354  04 

Reptii-s 550  42 

Text-books  and  stationery 34  34 

Heaters  and  stoves 28  63 

Fuel 34  06 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 264  56 

Supplies 46  55 

Miscellaneous  expenses 4  50 

$5,317  10 
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School  No.  23. — Elizabeth  McCartt,  PnnaipaL 

Teachera' salaries $2,175  00 

Repaii-s 273  54 

Text-books  and  stationery 55  69 

Heatere  and  stoves 30   10 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 114  56 

Supplies 46  55 

Miscellaneous  expenses 14  50 

$2,709  94 


School  No.  24. — Jennie  Hepinstall,  Principal. 

Teachei-s' salaries $6,765  54 

Repairs 128  05 

Text-books  and  stationery 33  29 

Fuel 77  82 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fii-es,  etc 264  56 

Supplies 102  72 

Gas  and  water 2  75 

Printing 35  90 

$7,409  93 

School  No.  25. — Mary  L.  Hotaling,  Pnncijpal. 

Teachers' salaries $2,672  90 

Repairs 98  65 

Text-books  and  stationeiy 14  55 

Heaters  and  stoves 53  60 

Fuel 65  81 

Cleaning  school-house,  making  fires,  etc 239  60 

Supplies 56  21 

$3,201  32 
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High  School. — John  E.  Bradley,  Pniicipal. 

TeacheiV salaries $17,942  75 

Rcpaire , 

Text-books  and  stationery 

Heatei'S  and  stoveb -.-. 

School   apparatus.  -. 

School  furniture .• 

Fuel , 

Cleaning,  making  fires  and  janitor's  salary 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Supplies ^ 

Bluuk  books,  printing  and  advertising 

Gas  and  water 

$23,936  20 
CrediL 

Amount  received  from  litemture 
fund  through  the  Regents  of  the 
Univei-sity $2,603  86 

Amount  received  from  pupils  for 
use  of  books,  etc 1,07100 

Amount  received  for  tuition  of  non- 

i-esident  pupils 646  08 

4,320  94 


1,113  65 

1,977  62 

68  13 

92  85 

162  47 

300  50 

1,200  00 

• 

219  28 

131  16 

295  54 

432  25 

Set  expenses  of  High  School $19,615  26 


Office  of  the  Board. 

Salaiy  of  superintendent  and  secretary $2, 500  16 

Blank  books,  printing  and  advertising 1,219  82 

Mi:K^lIaneous  expenses,  medals,  etc 645  50 

Repaii-s 31  26 

Supplies 81  93 

Text-books  and  stationeiy 34  91 

Clerk  hii-e 300  00 

_i —  i>. 

14,813  58 
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Miscellaneous. 

Salary  of  superintendent  of  buildings $1, 500  00 

Salary  of  music  teacher 1,485  00 

Salary  of  teacher  of  drawing 1,200  00 

Library  of  the  schools  (salary,  $500  ;  printing  and 

books,    $501.53) 1,001  53 

$5,186  53 

School  Buildings. 

School-house  Ko.  8 $8,591  48 

School-house  No.  20 9,047  68 

$17,639  16 

Alteration  of  School-Houses. 

Schoolhouse  No.  24 $1,032  30 

Recapitulation. 

Debit 

To  cash  on  hand  September  1, 1880. $76,782  12 

To  receipts 204,444  15 

To  supplies  on  hand,  as  per  inventory ,  September  1, 

1880 612  93 

To  text-*^ooks  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  September 

1,    1880 295  74 

$282,134  94 

Credit, 

By,:expenses  of  School  No.    1 $3,718  40 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    2 4,709  75 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    3 2,170  51 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    4 2,589  33 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    5 4,932  39 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    6 9, 708   18 

Carried  forward $27,828  56 
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Brought  forward 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    7 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    8 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    9 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  10 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  11 

By  ex{>onses  of  School  No.  12 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  13 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  14 

By  ex{>enses  of  School  No.  15 : 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  16 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  17 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  18 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  19 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  20 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  21 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  22 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  23 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  24 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  25 

By  expenses  of  High  School 

By  expenses  of  office,  salary  of  superintendent, 
clerk,  printing,  etc 

By  salary  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

By  salary  of  music  teacher 

By  salary  of  teacher  of  drawing .. 

By  library  of  the  public  schools 

By  school-house  No.  8 

By  school-house  No.  20 

By  alterations  to  school-house 

By  text-books  on  hand  August  31,  1881,  as  per  in- 
ventory   

By  supplies  on  hand  August  31,  1881,  as  per  in- 
ventory   

By  cash  on  hand  August  31,  1881 


$27, 

828 

56 

4, 

,930 

77 

5, 

,483 

33 

2, 

,217 

95 

5, 

,193 

32 

9, 

,464 

02 

10, 

386 

80 

7, 

,469 

57 

12, 

,546 

23 

12. 

,653 

57 

1, 

,152 

46 

5, 

,003 

33 

1, 

,811 

50 

2. 

,675 

76 

6, 

,091 

34 

8. 

,840 

60 

5. 

,317 

10 

2 

,709 

94 

7 

,409 

93 

3 

,201 

32 

23 

,936 

20 

• 

4 

,813 

58 

1. 

,500 

00 

1 

,485 

00 

1 

,200 

00 

1 

,001 

53 

8 

,591 

48 

9 

,047 

68 

1 

,032 

30 

263  89 

761  14 
86,114  74 

$282,134  94 
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Cost  of  Turriotf  per  Pupil. 

Based  on  teachers'  salaries  and  registered  number $10  29 

**             "           average  number  belonging,  14  77 

total  expenditure  and  registered  number 13  9G 

average  number  belonging,  20  06 


cc 


li 


tc 


Table 

j3howz7iff  the  Location  of  the  different  Schools  and  the  estimaled 

Value  of  the  Lots  arid  Buildings. 


SCHOOL. 


Location  of  School. 


High.... 

No.  1 . . . . 
^.  • .  • 

«S  •  •  •  • 

4  •  •  .  • 

5.«.. 

i  ■  ■  •  . 
o.  •  •  . 

t/ .  • . . 

10.... 

11.... 

12..  •  • 
X«S .... 
14.... 
xo . . .  • 
16 ... . 
17.... 
18..  . 

X«7  .... 

20  •«  • . 
21.... 
22.... 
23 .... 

^rt  .... 

25.... 


Eagle  street  comer  Steuben  and  Columbia 

Bti*eets 

310  South  Pearl  street 

218  State  street 

7  Van  Tromp  sti*eet 

55  Union  sti'eet 

172  Noi-th  Pearl  sti-eet 

105  Second  street 

56  Canal  sti'eet 

157  Madison  avenue 

Comer  South  Feny  and  Dallius  sti'eets 

132  Washington  avenue 

409  Madison  avenue 

Comer  of  Washington  avenue  and  Robin  street. 

Comer  Broadway  and  Lawi*ence  street 

70  Tiinity  place 

Comer  of  Herkimer  and  Franklin  streets 

203  Hudson  avenue 

Comer  Second  avenue  and  Stephen  street .... 
Madison  avenue  comer  of  Western  avenue .... 

54  Canal  street 

Comer  NoHh  Pearl  and  North  Second  streets, 

658  Clinton  avenue 

Second  street,  west  of  Lexington  avenue 

140  Second  street 

417  Madison  avenue 

Morton  street  between  Hawk  and  Swan  streets, 


Estimated 
valae  of 
lot. 


125,000 
3,000 
10,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
6,000 
1,000 
7,000 
2,000 
12,000 
10,000 
20,000 
8,000 
6,000 
10,000 
4,000 
3,000 
5,000 
1,000 
2,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
8,000 
3,000 


fl64,000 


Total  value  of  lots 

Total  value  of  buildings. 


Total  value  of  buildings  and  lots 


Esti  ranted 

taIdo  of 

buUdiuga. 


9130,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

25,000 

8,000 

18,000 

8,000 

8,000 

40,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

60,000 

3,000 

15,000 

3,500 

4,000 

30,000 

30,000 

20,000 

3,000 

30,000 

20,000 


$573,500 


9164,000 
573,500 


1737,500 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE   ON   EXAMINATIONS. 


•♦•- 


Albany,  Mai/  16,  1881. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Instt'uction  : 

The  Committee  ou  Examinations,  in  conformity  with  the  rule 
of  the  Board,  respectfully  submit  this,  their  annual  report. 

Examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  have  been  held  in  all  the 
schools.  The  examinations  of  all  the  departments  except  the 
senior  departments  in  the  gi-ammar  schools,  have  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  whose  annual  report  will  give 
the  details.  There  have  been  five  written  examinations  of  the  sen- 
ior classes  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  results  of  which  are  highly 
gratifying  to  the  committee  under  whose  direction  they  have  been 
held.  The  committee  would  express  their  conviction  that  the 
schools  fully  maintain  their  high  position  in  respect  to  scholarehip, 
and  the  results  obtained  show  that  the  teachei*s  as  a  whole  are 
veiy  competent,  industrious  and  zealous.  While  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  those  schools  which  are  unfavorably  situated  in 
respect  to  location  or  school  accommodations  should  present  results 
equal  to  others  more  highly  favored  in  these  particulars,  yet  an 
examination  of  the  figures  will  show  that  even  those  schools  labor- 
ing under  the  most  disadvantageous  conditions  have  done  so  well 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  teachers  have  sought  by  increased 
zeul  and  extra  labor  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  convenient  school 
arrangements  and  the  irregular  attendance  of  scholars. 

The  committee  have  added  penmanship  to  the  list  of  studies  to 
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be  reported.  They  did  this  from  a  convictiou  that  this  branch 
did  not  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance  demanded. 
The  principals,  however,  declare  that  it  was  not  that  they  were 
insensible  to  the  value  of  good  writing  that  better  results  were  not 
obtained,  but  because  so  many  studies  are  required  in  the  senior 
classes  that  all  cannot  receive  the  time  and  attention  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  give  them.  When  drawing  was  introduced 
into  the  schools  it  was  thought  necessiuy  to  give  part  of  the  time 
previously  given  to  penmanship,  to  that  study  and  consequently 
penmanship  has  suffered  somewhat.  This  is  an  unfortunate  result, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  future  it  will  be  found  possible  to  give 
drawing  sufficient  attention,  without  encroaching  upon  the  time 
to  be  devoted  to  the  more  important  art. 

.  Four  exhibitions  have  been  held  this  year,  one  under  the  aus- 
pices and  direction  of  each  sub-committee.  They  have  all  been 
crowded,  part  of  them  very  uncomfortably  so,  with  audiences  rep- 
resenting partially  the  relatives  and  adult  friends  of  the  scholars, 
but  to  a  still  larger  extent  their  juvenile  acquaintances  and  com- 
rades. When  these  annual  exhibitions  were  fii-st  held,  it  was 
probably  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  stronger  interest  in 
the  public  schools  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  by  exercises  calcu- 
lated to  interest  and  entertain  a  miscellaneous  audience.  It  may 
also  have  been  expected  that  the  pupils  would  feel  more  strongly 
attached  to  the  schools  by  being  permitted  occasionally  to  partici- 
pate in  these  pleasant  exercises.  For  many  yeai-s  thiese  exhibi- 
tions were  continued,  substantially  in  the  same  manner,  until  in 
the  year  1879  it  was  determined  to  hold  four  exhibitions  in  the 
chapel  of  the  High  School,  in  place  of  one  in  a  public  hall,  in  the 
hope  that  a  larger  number  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils 
would  be  able  to  gain  admittance,  and  that  the  very  considerable 
expense  attending  the  exercises  would  be  diminished.  For  two 
years  this  experiment  has  been  tried.  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
anything  has  been  gained  by  the  change,  and  it  is  clearly  mani- 
fest that  some,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  members  are  of  opinion 
that  the  entire  system  might  be  abolished  with  advantage  to  the 
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schools.  While  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  proper  means  should 
be  adopted  to  maiutain  and  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
our  public  schools,  it  is  questionable  whether  our  exhibitions  on 
the  whole  do  much  iu  furtherance  of  such  a  laudable  purpose. 
The  time  required  in  the  different  schools  to  prepare  for  these 
eutertainments  is  veiy  much  greater  than  most  pei*sons  imagine 
and  it  may  properly  be  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  whether 
the  time  thus  spent  might  not  be  more  advantageously  occupied 
in  the  more  solid  and  i-egular  work  of  the  study  room. 

The  results  obtained  at  the  five  examinations  of  the  senior 
classes  will  be  found  in  tabulated  form  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

Table. 


ATerage  Ko.  pa- 
pils  irom  wbom 
reports  were  re- 
quired. 

Average  of  five  examinatlonB  in  \ 

SCHOOT-8. 

Arithme- 
tic. 

Gram* 
mar. 

Geogra- 
phy. 

History. 

Spelling. 

Penman- 
ship. 

General 
average. 

No.  2 

6 

6 

#  •         •   •  •    9 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

20 

SI 

15 
12 
86 
10 
15 
15 
50 
23 
12 
28 
50 
10 
17 

84.84 

75.28 

82.64 

78.88 

75.94 

71  82 

85.12 

86.4 

69.38 

77  08 

80.94 

69.62 

82.44 

86.54 

79.64 

78.03 

81.18 

80. 

77.8 

84.56 

82  54 

73.78 

82.04 

82.72 

73.8 

76.26 

88.92 

87.54 

86.1 

85.74 

85.22 

84.46 

89.02 

90.7 

75.74 

84.6 

86.84 

86.18 

89.26 

89.16 

90.32 

92. 

89.28 

90.02 

88.44 

91.18 

91.66 

77.72 

87.66 

92  74 

79.74 

95.3 

86.6 

87.16 

88  5 

90. 

86.78 

85.1 

90.88 

86  64 

83.1 

81.12 

87.98 

86  32 

80.74 

86.52 

83.26 

85.02 

79.68 

82.2 

82.84 

86.8 

85.36 

82  Oi 

77.38 

78.88 

78.8 

80.84 

87.43 
83.87 
85.39 
81.03 
83.86 
80.74 
87.93 
87.22 
76.96 
81.64 
85  02 
78.99 
84  14 

GEO.  B.  HOYT, 
A.  S.  DRAPER, 
L.  T.  MORRILL, 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH. 
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SPECIMEN   EXAMINATION   PAPERS. 


JUNK,     188X. 


DICTATION  EXEROISE& 


FiBST  Year — First  Sebiester. 

SPELLING. 

1.  A  man  can  see. 

2.  The  box  has  a  lid. 

8.  The  fox  runs  on  the  hill. 
4.  The  hot  snn  is  np. 
6.  Can  the  kid  jump? 

6.  Ann  and  Max  ran  to  the  nest. 

7.  It  is  fun  for  dogs. 

8.  Can  the  ox  see  the  cat  ? 

9.  Max  and  I  skip  to  the  eggs. 
10.  Can  I  dig  the  pit? 

(Tell  the  pupils  that  they  must  write  in  sentences.  Dictate  slowly.  One 
credit  for  the  spelling  of  each  word,  and  one  credit  each  for  capitals  and  punc- 
tuation of  each  sentence.) 

NUMBER. 

1.  Write  7,  9,  8,  4  and  10,  in  Roman  numerals. 

2.  Write  by  two's  fi*om  one  to  10. 

QAH^i2131712986 
».  AQQ  ^4526248212 

4.  Take  2  from  9,  6  from  8,  3  from  4,  6  from  7. 

5.  One  boy  has  4  sticks  of  candy ;  another  2.    How  many  hare  both  ? 

6.  John  has  7  cents  and  spends  2.     How  many  has  he  left  ? 

7.  Jennie  had  a  ten  cent  piece.    She  spent  two  cents  each  for  an  apple,  an 

orange,  a  pencil  and  a  sponge.    How  many  cents  had  she  left  ? 

8.  2  +  1  +  2  +  1  +  2  +  2  =  ? 

9.  Robbie  had  2  marbles ;  found  2  more ;  won  2  more  and  was  given  2  more. 

How  many  had  he  then  ? 
10.  Requira  each  pupil  to  make  4,  6  and  8  straight  marks  on  his  slate. 
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FiBST  Yeab — Second  Semester. 

SPJSLLING. 

1.  The  chicks  look  at  the  hen. 

3.  My  dog  will  lap  milk  in  the' pan. 

3.  We  will  ride  home  on  the  horee. 

4.  The  fish  is  a  cod. 

5.  The  red  cow  has  a  face  and  two  eyes. 

6.  Frank  and  his  dog  run  with  the  new  kite. 

7.  Kate  and  Ann  have  four  doUs. 

8.  Has  a  bird  six  legs  ? 

9.  No  I  bat  the  bee  has. 

10.  Will  Ella  get  a  pair  of  boots  for  the^boy  f 

(Tell  the  papils  that  they  must  wiite  in  sentences.  Dictate  slowly.  One 
credit  for  the  spelling  of  each  word,  and  one  credit  each  for^capitals  and  pane- 
tuation^of  each  sentence.) 

NUMBER. 

1.  Write  by  two's  from  15  to  Bl. 

2.  Write  by  three's  from  9  to  46. 
8.  Add  3,  2,  2,  3,  2, 1,  3,  2. 

4.  Add  21, 12,  31,  13,  11. 

5.  James,  John  and  Willie  had  three  dogs  each.   How  many  dogsjwere  there  f 

6.  Mary  had  8  cakes  and  gave  3  away.    How  many  had  she  left  ? 

7.  Take  4  from  7,  8  from  10,  6  from  8. 

8.  Jennie  had  20  cents.    She  spent  3  for  candy,  3  for  apples,  3  for  nuts,  8  for 

an  orange,  3  for  a  banana,  and  2  for  a  cake.    How  many  had  she 
left  ? 

9.  Add  8,  2,  3,  2,  1,  3,  2,  3,  2,  3,  2,  1,  3. 

I  '10.  Henry  had  7  marbles ;  he  won  3,  and^hen  lost  2.    How  many  had  he 
theni 

Second  Year — First  Semester. 

SPELLING. 

1.  The  girls  talk  of  things  they  hear  at  school. 

2.  The  boys  play  in  the  morning  on  waim  days. 

3.  This  is  the  month  of  June. 

4.  Harry  and  Mary  and  Kate  are  very  good  friends. 
6.  Annie  has  a  pretty,  white  and  black  lamb. 

6.  Apples  make  nice  pies. 

7.  Pall  the  cat's  tail  gently. 

8.  Will  not  bad  dogs  growl  and  bite?  j 

9.  Take  your  dear  little  sister  on  your  knee.  ! 
10.  The  duck  and  the  drake  walk  on  the  thin  ice.  | 
(Dictate  slowly.    One  credit  for  the  spelling]of  each  word,  andjone  credit  each 

for  capitals  and  punctuation  of  each  sentence.) 
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NUMBER. 

1.  Wnte  by  4*8  fi-om  12  to  62. 

2.  Wiite  by  5'fl  from  16  to  61. 

3.  Write  17,  19,  24,  30,  46,  58,  63  and  70  in  Roman  numei-ala. 

4.  Add  2,  5,  7,  6,  4,  3,  2,  4. 

5.  Add  5,  7,  8,  9,  3,  4,  6,  3,  2,  5,  3. 

6.  Add  24.5,  367,  89,  573,  28. 

7.  Paid  9  cents  for  bi'ead,  8  for  cheeae  and  7  for  sugur.    Had  25  cents.    How 

many  cents  left  % 

8.  In  a  school  were  6  classes,  32  scholars  in  one,  44  in  the  second,  56  in  the 

third,  54  in  the  fourth,  16  in  the  fifth  and  23  in  the  sixth.     How  many 
scholai's  in  the  school. 

9.  If  there  wei*e  8  rows  of  boys,  and  7  boys  in  each  row,  bow  many  boys  in 

ain 

10.  Take  4  from  9,  3  fi-om  8,  5  from  9,  6  fi-om  10. 

Second  Year — Second  Semester. 

SPELLING, 

1.  Fi*ank  did  not  stiike  the  turkey. 

2.  The  peacock  and  the  hawk  ai-e  angry. 

3.  ITie  roar  which  Ned  gave  was  heai*d  through  two  doora. 

4.  Was  not  May  a  wise  girl  % 

5.  The  large  chair  was  in  the  kitchen. 

7.  A  pear  and  a  strawberry  taste  good  when  ripe. 

8.  The  golden  oranges  grow  in  the  warm  south. 

9.  The  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  beasts  and  birds  may  be  seen  in  the  fields. 
10.  Ponies  can  gallop  ;  and  eat  biscuit  when  they  can  get  them. 

(Dictate  slowly.    One  credit  for  the  spelling  of  each  word,  and  one  credit  each 
for  capitals  and  punctuation  of  each  sentence.) 

NUMBER* 

1.  Write  54,  63,  95,  87  in  Roman  numerals. 

2.  Write  by  6'8  from  18  to  78. 

3.  Write  by  7*8  from  3  to  66. 

4.  Add  9431,  8697,  7452,  3896,  7432,  5785. 

5.  Add  10056,  6060,  4400,  7077,  969. 

6.  A  man  paid  $7,845  for  a  house,  $546  for  repaii-s,  $781  for  paving,  and  bad 

$2,834  left.    How  much  had  he  at  first  ? 

7.  Paid  36  cents  for  paper,  42  for  pens  and  18  for  pencils.    Had  99  cents. 

How  many  cents  were  left  % 

8.  9467—532.')=? 

9.  (9567  +  783  + 175  +  538  +  3704)  —  3534. 

10.  There  were  12  houses  in  one  block.    In  each  lived  17  pei'sons.    How 
many  i)ei*sonB  in  the  block  % 
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Third  Year — First  Semester. 

SPELLING. 

I.  Gertrude  stood  at  the  window  looking  on  the  sea.  2.  It  was  Christmas. 
3.  The  sun  shone  like  gold  on  the  waves.  4.  The  little  boats  danced  merrily  on 
the  water.  5.  There  were  no  pi*etty  flowera  on  that  sandy  shora.  6.  A  few 
white  shells  and  rough  star  fishes  had  been  thi*own  on  the  beach  by  the  ocean. 
7.  Grertnide's  cousin  Jenny  came  up  to  the  window,  and  showed  her  six  bright, 
gt»ld  dollars,  which  she  held  in  hei*  hand.  8.  They  wei-e  the  gift  of  her  uncle. 
9.  Gertrude  showed  her  cousin  her  own  presents.  10.  They  wei-e  neai'ly  all 
books,  filled  with  pictures  and  pleasant  stories. 

(Dictate  slowly^  One  credit  for  the  spelling  of  each  word  and  one  credit  each 
for^capitals  and  punctuation.) 

NUMBER. 

1.  Write  8's  from  31  to  95.    2.  Write  by  9*s  fwm  27  to  126. 
^  3.  Write  in  Roman  numerals  249,  564,  875,  990. 
4.  45682  —  38649==?    5.  90900  —  222  =  ? 

6.  Bought  of  B.  Smiley,  vaiious  articles  at  the  following  i*espectiye  prices . 

85,  76,  49,  75,  55,  95,  88,  and  92  cents.    Gave  a  |10.00  bill  in  payment: 
How  much  change  was  received  ? 

7.  In  a  school  wei*e  8  rooms ;  in  each  I'oom  56  scholara.    How  many  in  all  ?  ^ 

8.  Paid  $195  for  a  horse,  $75  for  a  wagon.    Sold  both  for  $300.    How  much 

gained  or  lost  ? 

9.  A  farmer  had  278  sheep  and  bought  325  moi*e.    He  then  sold  362.    How 

many  had  he  left  i 
10.  A  man  bought  a  lot  of  dry  goods  for  $3,237  and  sold  them  for  $2,869.   How 
much  did  he  gain  or  lose  ? 

Third  Year — Second  Semester. 

GEOGKAPHY. 

(Dictate  or  write  the  questions  on  the  blackboaitl.) 

1.  Name  two  streets  which  are  parallel  and  which  cross  State  street. 

2.  In  what  di]*ection  does  State  street  run  ? 

3.  Locate  the  post-office. 

4.  In  which  direction  is  the  new  Capitol  from  your  school  ? 

5.  Name  three  wild  animals  which  live  in  hot  countries. 

6.  Name  three  wild  animals  which  live  in  cold  countries. 

7.  Where  does  tea  grow  ? 

8.  Where  does  coffee  grow  ? 

9.  Where  does  sugar  grow  ? 

10.  Name  an  animal,  a  vegetable  and  a  mineral. 

II.  Name  the  city,  county  and  State  in  which  you  live. 
12.  Name  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
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liANGUAGE. 

m 

1.  Write  in  full,  your  name  and  residence. 

2.  Write  the  name  of  a  thing  that  you  wear. 

3.  Write  the  name  of  a  place. 

4.  Write  the  Christian  name  of  a  person. 

6-7.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  about  each  of  the  three  things  you  have 
just  named. 

8.  Write  an  iaterrog«tive  aentenoe  about  %  domeotic 

Correct  the  following : 

9.  The  birds  is  building  their  nests. 

10.  This  here  book  is  mine. 

11.  Do  he  go  to  schooL 

12.  greenbush  is  on  the  hudson. 


Fourth  Year — First  Semester. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Dictate  these  questions  or  write  them  on  the  blackboard!:) 

1.  What  is  a  lake  9    Name  one. 

2.  State  one  difference  between  a  lake  and  a  sea. 

3.  What  is  a  peninsula  ?    Name  one. 

4.  What  may  you  learn  about  by  studying  Geogi*aphy  % 

5.  What  is  the  horizon  ? 

6.  In  which  direction  from  Albany  is  Troy  1    New  York  City  ! 

7.  How  does  the  Equator  divide  the  eai*th  f 

8.  What  part  of  the  earth  is  the  hottest  ?  the  coldest  f 

9.  In  what  direction  does  the  earth  move  Y 

10.  How  many  and  what  motions  has  the  earth  ? 

LANGUAGE.  ^ 

1.  Write  in  full  the  names  of  your  pai*ents  or  guardians  f 

2.  State  which  of  the  names  you  have  written  are  Christian,  and  which 

surnames. 
3-5.  Write  two  declarative  sentences  and  one  interrogative  sentence  aboat 
any  book  which  you  have  read. 

CoiTect  the  following : 

6.  He  didn't  do  nothing. 

7.  I  knowed  John  done  it. 

8.  The  Lion  is  found  in  africa. 

9.  He  roars  terrible. 

10.  When  i  had  went  home,  it  was  too  late. 

Fill  out  the  blanks  below : 
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11.  The wind fiercely. 

12 7. children  kill birds. 

13.  The  rain  falls 

14.  Where  is  Jennie?    Ans 

15.  Whose  kitten  is  this  ?    Ans 

FouBTH  Ybab — Second  Semestek. 

6BOGBAPHT. 

(Dictate  these  questions  or  write  them  on  the  blackboard :) 

1.  Where  are  plants  and  animals  most  numerous  ? 

2-4.  Name  three  tropical  fi-uits. 

5-7.  Name  thi^ee  kinds  of  trees  which  grow  in  temperate  climates. 

&-12.  Name  the  five  races  of  men. 
13.  What  three  races  are  found  in  North  America  f 
14-15.  Name  the  g]*and  divisions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
16-19.  Name  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
20.  Name  three  large  rivers  of  North  America. 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  containing  an  adjective. 

2.  Writ«  a  declarative  sentence  containing  an  adverb. 

3.  Change  to  interrogative  sentences  both  the  sentences  you  have  Just 

written. 

Correct  the  following : 

4.  Him  and  her  went. 

5.  Between  you  and  L 

6.  It  was  her. 

7.  may  i  go  home. 

8-40.  Tell  the  fhble  of  the  Dog  and  the  Piece  of  Meat  to  the  class  and  have 
each  scholar  reproduce  it. 

(Deduct  one  for  each  error  in  capitalization,  spelling,  grammar  and  use  of 

period  or  interrogation  point.) 

40  credits. 

Fifth  Yeab — Fibst  Semesteb. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1-3.  Into  what  three  sections  are  the  United  States  divided  by^  mountain 

systems  t 
4-6.  What  three  races  of  men  represented  in  the  U.  S.  1 

7.  Of  whom  is  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  composed  ? 

8.  What  is  the  duty  of  Congress  1 

9.  Wherein  does  a  Temtory  differ  from  a  State  t 
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10.  Why  is  New  York  called  the  Empii-e  State  t 

11.  "What  ai*e  the  chief  nroducts  of  New  Jei'seyt 

12.  Whei'ein  ib  New  Jersey  fortunately  situated  so  as  to  make  these  products 

profitable  ? 
13-15.  Name  three  livers  of  New  York  State  t 
16-18.  Name  three  cities  of  New  York  State  west  of  Albany. 
19-20.  Describe  the  Susquehanna  river  (give  source,  general  direction  and 

outlet). 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  Write  a^sentence  containing  the  name  of  a  person,  a  place  and  an  object. 

2.  Write  a  declai*ative.  sentence  containing  a  noun,  an  adjecti\'e  and  an 

adverb. 
8.  Change  No  2  to  an  inteiTogative  sentence.  'J 

Ck)iTect  the  following : 

The  flowers  smells  sweet. 
There  was  ten  men  present. 
Me  and  John  went  home. 
'Taint  no  use  trying. 
4.  Wnte  a  letter  to  your  teacher  giving  your  opinion  of  the  study  of  Qeo- 
gi*aphy.    At  least  six  sentences.     Addi*ess  and  signature  in  full. 

(25  ci'edits.) 


Fifth  Yeab — Secx)nd  Semester. 

[GEOGRAPHY. 

(These  questions  to  be  wiitten  on  the  blackboai*d.) 

1.  Name  four  States  on  the  Qulf  of  Mexico. 

2.  What  is  the  chief  product  of  Louisiana  ¥ 

3.  Name  the  chief  sea  poH  of  Georgia. 

4-7.  Name  the  States  which  boi*der  on  Lake  Michigan. 

8-10.  Name  three  livers  of  the  Central  States  which  flow  into  the  Misaaasippi. 

11-14.  Locate  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  St.  Paul. 

15-17.  What  States  and  territoi*y  border  on  the  Pacific  ocean  ? 

18-19.  Which  State  has  the  largest  area?    Which  is  next  lai'gest? 

20-21.  Name  two  cai>e8  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  U.  8. 

22-25.  What  States  and  territoiies  boi*der  on  Mexico  ?^ 

LANGUAGE. 

1-3.  Write  thi-ee  sentences^describing  what  you  have  observed  in  the  street. 
Give  the  name  of  the  street  or  streets. 
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4-9,  Correct  the  following^ : 

The  dutch  language  is  spoken  in  Holland. 

Has  thefgirls  all  gone  % 

He  don't  know  nothin'  about  it. 

He  wasn't  there,  I  don't  think. 

He  hadn't  ougpht  to  done  it. 

Was  it  him  ? 
10-33.  Write  a  letter  to  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  onlering  at 
least  six  different  articles  and  (quantities  of  dry  goods.     Address  and 
signatui*e  in  proper  form. 

(Deduct  one  ^credit  for  each  en*or  in  capitalization,  spelling,  grammar  and 
punctuation.) 

Sixth  Year — First  Semester. 

liANGUAGE. 

1.  Write  a  simple  declai*ative  sentence. 

2.  Underscore  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  sentence  you  have  just  written. 

3.  Write  a  simple  inteiTOgative  sentence. 

4.  Underscore  as  before. 

&-7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case ;  the  subject 
modified  by  an  adjective  and  the  predicate  modified  by  a  prepositional 
phrase. 

8-13.  Correct  the  following : 

Betsey  and  me  were  out. 

Them  are  the  books  which  we^wanted. 

Those  kind  of  horses  is  fast. 

Mary  sings  sweet. 

Misd  Smith  looks  beautifully. 

Womens  hats  do  not  differ  much  from  mens. 
14-25.  Write  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  check  for  ^25  in  payment 
of  an  account.    Addi^ess  and  subscription  to  be  in  preper  foi*m. 

(One  credit  to  be  deducted  for  each  eiTor.)^ 

Sixth  Year — Second  Semester. 

liANGUAGE, 

1-4.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  liud  him  down. 
Write  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Write  the  predicate. 
Write  the  complete"  predicate. 
Write  the  modifiei*s  of  the  predicate. 

5.  Write  the  plural  of  fox,  sky,  knife. 

6.  Write  the  feminine  corresponding  to  lion,  boy,  man. 
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7-12.  Con'«ct  the  following : 

I  don't  know  nothing*  about  it. 

Between  you  and  I  he  is  a  simpleton. 

Who  did  you  give  the  apple  to  ? 

The  dog  it  ran  away. 

When  will  jamee  go  to  Nova  acotial 

These  are  chiistians. 
13-33.  The  teacher  will  I'epeat  to  the  class  two  or  three  times  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Stork.    The  scholars  will  then  reproduce  the  story  from 
memory  in  not  less  than  ten  lines  of  foolscap. 

(Deduct  one  credit  for  each  error.) 

Seventh  Year — First  Semester. 

LANGUAGE. 

1-7.  Edison,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  lives  in  New  York. 

Analyze,  giving  class,  simple  subj.,  simple  pred.,  modifiers  or  adjuncts 

of  the  subj  ,  the  complete  subj.,  modifiers  or  adjuncts  of  the  pred.  and 

the  complete  pred. 
8-10.  Write  a  simple  inten*ogative  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  plural 

number  and  possessive  case. 

Correct  the  following : 
11-17.     Who  has  got  a  pencil  ? 

Jane  and  Sarah  was  twins. 

The  Legislature  have  adjouined. 

Them  apples  tastes  sweetly. 

I  like  those  soi-t  of  people. 

Which  is  the  oldest,  John  or  James  1 

Men  and  women's  garments  are  sold  here. 
18-33.  Write  a  composition  on  *'  Cats  and  Dogs,"  of  not  less  than  fifteen  lines 

of  foolscap. 

(16  ci'edits  for  a  perfect  exercise.    Deduct  one  for  each  error.) 

Seventh  Tear — Second  Semester. 

liANGUAGE. 

1-7.  The  gri^at,  heavy,  iron  bar  fell  on  the  unfortunate  man,  killing  him 
instantly. 
Analyze  the  above,  giWng  class,  subjects,  simple  and  complete,  predi- 
cates, simple  and  comi)lete,  and  modifiers  or  adjuncts. 

8.  Write  the  adjectives  in  above  sentence. 

9.  Write  the  adverbs  in  above  sentence. 

10.  How  many  degrees  of  comparison  have  adjectives  f    Name  them. 
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11.  Compare  "  rich." 

12.  Compai-e  "  skillful." 

13.  Compare  "  many." 

14-30.  Write  a  composition  on  "  Summer,"  containing  not  leas  than  twenty 
lines  of  foolscap. 
(20.  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.     Deduct  one  for  each  error.) 

Eighth  Year — Fibst  Sebiester. 

liANGUAGE. 

*  Exercise. 

The  few  Indians  now  left  in  New  England  live  in  towns  and  have  churches 
and  schools.    But  some  of  them  still  rove  about,  selling  baskets  and  bead-work. 
Their  baskets  are  made  of  ashwood,  which  they  color  with  bark  and  roots. 
1.  Select  the  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs  and  adverbs  in  the  above  exercise,  and 
arrange  them  in  columns,  thus : 


NOUNS. 


ADJECTIVES. 


VERBS. 


ADVERBS. 


2.  Name  the  proper  nouns  in  the  exercise. 

3.  Name  the  qualifying  adjectives  in  the  exercise. 

4.  Analyze  the  last  sentence,  giving  class,  subjects  and  predicates,  and  the 

modifiers  of  both. 
6.  Correct  the  following : 

He  would  have  went  with  you. 
They  seen  the  danger. 
Hain't  he  gone  yet  9 
Is  j.  e.  Clark  a  studious  boy. 

6.  Write  the  plurals  of  calf,  hero,  wife,  whai-f. 

7.  Write  sentences  using  correctly  the  verbs  aity  aet,  lie^  lay,  rise  and  raise* 
6.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  thai^lfteen  lines  of  foolscap  on  **  Washing- 
ton Park." 

(25  credits  for  the  composition— deduct  one  credit  for  each  error.) 


Eighth  Year— Second  Semester. 

LANGUAGE. 

1-8.  The  broad  river  is  as  deep  as  the  rugged  mountains  are  high. 

Analyze  by  giving  class,  subjects  and  predicates  and  their  modifiers* 
9-14.  Write  the  plui^als  of  ehimney,  tnaneyf  sheep,  chUdf  voUlejf,  berry,  ox. 
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15-19.  Connect  the  following^ : 

Between  you  and  I,  all  is  not  right. 

James,  he  run  and  the  cow  she  run. 

Who  was  you  speaking"  to  ? 

Has  any  one  a  pencil  they  will  lend  me  ? 

On  the  Banks  of  the  hudson,  near  whei*e  i  live,  is  a  small  '^^lage. 
21-40.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  lines  on  either 
"  Mountains,**  "  Railroads  "  or  "  Vacation." 

(21  credits  for  a  perfect  exeixuse.    Deduct  one  for  each  error.) 

Seventh  Year — Second  Semester. 

MUSIC. 

1.  How  many  flats  has  the  key  of  E  flat? 

2.  What  lettera  are  made  flat  in  the  key  of  £  flat  ? 
8.  How  many  flats  has  the  key  of  B  flat  T 

4.  What  letters  are  made  flat  in  the  key  of  B  flat  ? 

5.  What  key  has  four  8hai*p8  ? 

6.  What  letters  are  made  shaip  in  the  key  that  has  four  sharps  ? 

7.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  A  ? 

8.  What  lettera  are  made  8hai*p  in  the  key  of  A  ¥ 

9.  How  does  a  sharp  aflfect  a  note  % 

10.  How  does  a  flat  aflect  a  note  ? 

11.  How  does  a  natui*al  aflect  a  note  ? 

12.  How  does  a  dot  affect  a  note  9 

13.  What  dotted  note  is  equal  in  value  to  three  quarter  notes  ? 

14.  What  are  i-ests  ? 

15.  Which  way  is  the  top  of  a  quai'ter  note  rest  turned  % 

16.  Where  is  the  whole  note  i-est  placed  ? 

17.  What  is  meant  by  key  note  1 

18.  What  one  note  will  fill  the  measure  in  %  time  ? 

19.  How  do  you  beat  §  time  1 

20.  *  Make  a  dmwing  of  the  staff.    Wi*ite  an  exercise  in  J  time  in  the  key  of 

G,  making  use  of  not  less  than  three  kinds  of  notes.  The  ezerdse  to  be 
four  measui^es  in  length,  to  begin  with  the  fifth  of  the  scale  and  to  end 
with  the  key  note. 

Eighth  Year — Second  Semester. 

MUSIC. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  key  or  key  note  ? 

2.  What  ai-e  accidentals  ? 

3.  How  many  flats  has  the  key  of  A  flat  ? 


*  (10  ci-editfi.) 
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4.  What  letters  are  made  flat  in  the  key  of  A  flat  f 

5.  How  many  shar|«  has  the  key  of  B  natural  ? 

6.  What  letters  a]*e  made  flat  in  the  key  of  B  flat  t 

7.  What  is  meant  by  signature  f 

8.  How  does  a  sharp  affect  a  note  ? 

9.  How  does  a  flat  affect  a  note  7 

10.  What  effect  has  a  dot  when  placed  aft«r  a  note  ? 

11.  How  many  sixteenth  notes  is  a  dotted  half  note  equal  to  t 

12.  Where  is  a  slui*  placed  t 

13.  Where  is  a  tie  ))laced ! 

14.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  ?Mld  or  pause  f 

15.  How  is  six-eight  time  beaten  9 

16.  What  two  no^s  of  equal  length  will  fill  the  measure  in  six-eight  time  t 

17.  What  one  note  vriU  fill  the  measui*e  in  three-four  time  9 
IS.  What  are  i-ests  ? 

19.  Where  is  the  whole  note  rest  placed ! 

20.  *  Make  a  drawings  of  the  staff.    Write  an  exercise  in  four-four  time  in  the 

key  of  A  natural,  making'  use  of  not  less  than  three  kinds  of  note^. 
The  exercise  to  be  four  measures  in  length  and  to  end  with  the  key  note. 

Ninth  Year — Second  Semester. 

MUSIC- 

1.  What  key  has  six  sharps? 

2.  What  key  has  five  flats  1 

3.  Of  how  many  whole  tones  and  half  tones  does  the  diatonic  scale  consist  7 

4.  Where  do  the  half  tones  appear  in  the  key  of  B  natui'al  t 

5.  How  is  the  chromatic  scale  formed  ? 

6.  Fonu  a  chi*omatio  scale  ascending  from  C. 

7.  Form  the  chi-omatic  scale  descending  from  C. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  key  or  key  note  ? 

9.  What  does  the  abbreviation  ff.  stand  for? 

10.  What  does  the  abbreviation  m.  stand  for  ? 

11.  What  are  accidentals? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  signature  f 

13.  What  syllable  is  given  to  aha.rpfourf 

14.  What  syllable  is  given  to  flat  six  f 

15.  ♦  Make  a  <lrawing  of  the  staff  and  write  an  exercise  in  the  key  of  B  flat  in 

three-four  time  consisting  of  eight  measures,  using  the  dot  (.)  in  at 
least  two  of  the  measui-es ;  the  exercise  to  begin  upon  the  fifth  of  the 
scale  and  to  end  with  the  key  note. 

16.  Where  is  the  relative  minor  of  any  major  key  found  ? 

17.  With  what  syllable  does  the  diatonic  scale  begin  ? 


» (10  ci-edits.) 
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18.  With  what  syllable  does  the  minor  scale  begin  f 

19.  What  is  the  i<elative  minor  of  A  natural  7 

20.  What  is  the  relative  nunor  of  £  flat  ? 

Seventh  Year. 

DRAWING  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  are  the  centimes  of  an  ellipse  called  % 

2.  What  lines  bound  a  quadrant  t 

3.  Which  is  the  more  beautiful,  a  cii'cle  or  an  ellipse  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  cii*cular  curve  and  an  ovoid  curve  ? 

5.  Is  a  I'eversed  curve  a  compound  curve  1 

6.  Make  a  compound  curve  which  is  not  a  revei-sed  curve. 

7.  How  would  you  draw  an  octagon  in  a  squai-e  ? 

8.  Dictate  an  oblong. 

9.  Draw  a  trapezoid. 

10.  Do  the  diameters  of  an  oval  mutually  bisect  7 

Eighth  Yeab. 

DRAWING  EXAMINATION. 

1.  How  many  axes  of  symmetiy  has  every  i-egulai'  figure? 

2.  Is  a  ti*apezium  a  i-egular  figui-e  ? 

3.  Where  do  the  diametera  of  a  cii'cle  cross  9 
•    4.  When  ai-e  cui'ves  abstract  f 

'    6.  What  is  a  sui'face  \ 

6.  What  surface  is  convex  1 

7.  Dictate  an  oblong. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  plane  and^concave  1 

9.  Is  a  cii*cle  a  line  or  a  space  ? 
10.  Name  all  the  triangles. 

Ninth  Year  —  (InstrumeDtal). 

DRAWING  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Draw  a  straight  line  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and  divide  it  into 

seven  equal  parts. 

2.  Trisect  a  right  angle. 

3.  Draw  an  equilateral  triangle. 

4.  Draw  a  right  angle  triangle  and  inscribe  a  circle  within  it. 

5.  Draw  a  triangle  and  cii*cumscribe  a  circle  about  it. 


*  (10  credits.) 
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Ninth  Year  Class. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Subtract  3j.^  from  35.^,1^. 

2.  Multiply  8892  by  .002453. 

3.  If  ^  tons  of  coal  cost  $18.75,  what  will  \\  cwt.  cost  ? 

4.  A  pei-son's  weekly  expenses  ai*e  $9.75.     "What  must  be  bis  income  to  en- 

able bim  to  save  $1 93  in  a  year  % 

5.  Divide  |750  among  A,  B,  0  and  D,  so  that  A  shall  have  i  of  |  of  the  sum, 

B  i  of  I  of  the  sum,  C  |  as  much  as  A  and  B  have  together,  and  D 
the  riemainder ;  how  much  will  each  receive  ? 

6.  Add  -j^  of  a  lb.  Troy  to  ^  of  a  lb.  Avoirdupois,  and  give  the  result  in 

integers,  Ti*oy  weight. 
.7.  Give  the  result  of  the  same  in  Avoirdupois  weight. 

8.  If  257  lbs.  tea  cost  £34  16s.  O^d.,  what  is  that  per  lb.  7 

9.  What  decimal  of  a  lb.,  Troy,  is  |  of  a  pwt.  ? 

10.  A  can  dig  a  certain  ditch  in  3  days,  B  can  do  the  same  in  4  days,  and  C  in 

5  days.    In  how  many  days  will  they  do  it,  working  together  % 

11.  A  man  starts  at  6  o'clock  A.  m.  on  May  1,  to  walk  1,000  miles  in  1,000  con- 

secutive houi*s.    When  will  he  have  finished  his  task  ? 

12.  A  gi-ocer  pui*chased  13  hhdb.  of  molasses  at  70c.  per  gal.,  and  sold  it  so  as 

to  gain  on  the  whole  $57.33.    What  was  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

13.  A  piece  of  timber  is  10  in.  by  16  in.  in  size.    What  length  of  it  will  con- 

t^n  15  cu.  ft.  f 

14.  When  4  per  cent,  is  lost  on  coffee  sold  at  12  cents  per  lb.,  what  was  the 

cost  % 

15.  Supi)osing  that  the  tax'on  whisky  was  50  cents  per  gal.  and  that  10,740,000 

gal.  wei'e  consumed,  how  much  would  the  revenue  be  increased  or  de- 
creased if  the  tax  had  been  increased  30  per  cent,  per  gal.  and  the 
amount  consumed  deci'eased  3  per  cent.  ? 

16.  What  interest  does  a  man  receive  for  his  money  who  has  pui'chased  5  per 

cent,  bonds  at  112  ? 

17.  The  income  a  man  receives  annually  for  his  investment  in  4^  per  cent.  U. 

S.  bonds  is  $1,102.50.    What  amount  of  bonds  does  he  hold  7 

18.  At  what  rate  will  $1,000  gain  $150  in  2  years,  six  months  7 

19.  What  will  be  the  interest  of  $987.41  from  Jan.  6, 1869,  to  Nov.  10,  1875,  at 

7  i)er  cent.  7 

20.  What  will  be  the  bank  discount  of  $120.50  for  5  mo.  15  da.  at  7  per  cent.  7 

Ninth  Year  Class. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1-3.  Name  three  articles  which  are  prominent  in  the  exports  of  the  West 

India  Islands. 
4-6.  Name  thi-ee  ai'ticles  which  are  prominent  exports  from  the  U.  S.  to  those 

islands. 
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7.  In  what  zone  a]*e  the  most  of  the  West  India  Islands  ? 
8-11.  Bound  Mexico  (four  cradits.) 

12-13.  Name  two  peninsulas  of  Mexico. 
.    14-18.  Name  the  five  States  of  Centi*al  Amenca. 

19-21.  Name  the  three  principal  g^roups  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

22.  Name  the  two  states  composing  the  island  of  Hayti. 

28-24.  In  what  zones  is  South  Amenca  ? 

25-29.  Name  the  countiies  of  South  Ameiica  bordenng  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
beginning  at  the  south  (omitting  Patagonia.) 
I   30-33.  Capitals  of  Uruguay,  Pai*aguay,  Venezuela  and  U.  S.  oi  Columbia. 

34.  Which  has  the  greater  area,  Europe  or  the  U.  S.  ? 

35-36.  Name  two  great  nvei*s  of  Europe  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea. 

37-38.  Two  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

39-40.  Two  into  the  North  Sea. 

41-42.  Name  two  vegetable  productions  of  Rusma  which  are  largely  exported. 

43.  Which  of  the  Eui*opean  nations  excels  in  commerce  ? 

44.  Which  of  the  European  nations  excels  in  manufacture  ? 

45-46.  What  possessions  has  Great  Britain  in  Europe  other  than  the  British 

Islands  % 
47-50.  Capitals  of  Norway,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece. 

Ninth  Year  Class. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  an  adjective. 

2.  Define  an  adverb. 

3-5.  Give  an  example  of  a  collective  noim,  an  abstract  noun,  a  verbal  or  par- 
ticipial noun. 

6-8.  Write  the  plural  of  a,  9,  i)enny  (piece  of  money). 

9-10.  Decline  in  both  numbers  the  noun  hoy  and  fly,  * 

11-12.  Having  finished  our  business,  we  I'etumed  home.    Parse  the* words  in 
Italics  (two  credits). 

13.  Give  an  example  by  writing  a  sentence,  of  a  verb  in  the  singular,  having 

two  or  moi'e  subjects. 
*'  If  my  friend,  whom  I  have  been  expecting  so  long,  should  call  during  my 
absence,  ask  him  to  remain  until  I  return.** 

14.  What  does  the  clause,  **whom  IJiave,  c<c.,"  modify? 

15.  What  does  "*o  l<mg^  modify? 

16.  What  does  "  until  I  return  "  motlify  ?  ^ 

17-81.  Parse  all  the  verbs  in  the  sentence  (three  credits  for  each). 

Exercise. 

Who,  in  the  twilight  days  of  childhood,  has  not  loved  a'  garrat,  with  all  its 
endless  stoi-es  of  quaint,  ca^-off  suggestive  antiquity  ?  What  peepholes  and 
hiding-places  we  made  for  ouraelves  wh^re  we  sat  i*ejoicing  in  our  security,  while 
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we  secretly  devoured  the  delicious  pages  of  some  forbidden  romance  which  our 
good  aunts  had  cai'efully  packed  away  at  the  bottom  of  some  ancient  chest  1 
32-42.  Give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  Italics. 

Correct  the  following  sentences  if,  in  your  opinion,  they  need  correctioo. 

43.  Accept  of  this  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  offer  it. 

44.  The  phenomena  that  has  just  appeai*ed  is  wonderful. 

45.  I  would  like  to  see  you  try  and  do  it. 

46.  This  constant  censuring  others  is  a^bad  habit. 

47.  Who  has  got  my  pen  ? 

48.  Which  house  do  you  live  in  ? 

49.  Me  and  John  gdt  together. 

50.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  him. 
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EEPOET 

OF  THB 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Septemdei'  1,  1881. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Listtiiction  : 

Gentlemen  —  The  Superintendent  of  the  schools  under  your 
jurisdiction  has  the  honor  to  submit  below  his  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  their  progress  and  general  condition. 

Attendance. 

The  attendance  on  our  schools,  though  slightly  diminished  as 
compared  with  several  previous  yeai's,  continues  satisfactory  io 
character.  The  total  registry  for  the  year  was  13976 — a  decrease 
of  73.      The  average  membei*ship  was  9724 — a  decrease  of  285. 

The  average  attendance  was  8986 — ^a  decrejise  of  189.  The 
percentage  of  attendance,  comparing  the  average  attendance  with 
the  total  enrollment,  was  sixty-three — two  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  The  percentage  of  attendance  bajsed  upon  the  average 
membei'ship  was  92 — three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  higher  than 
last  year.  The  decrejise  in  average  attendance  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  supposition  that  more  children  have  either  been 
prevented  from  attending,  or  have  left  school  during  the  year, 
through  the  increased  opportunities  of  obtaining  employment 
opened  to  them  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  decrease  was  properly 
attributable  to  this  cause  a  report  has  been  obtained  from  each 
school  of  the  number  who  left,  during  the  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  entering   upon   some   peimancnt    employment.      The    total 
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number  reported  is  870.  Although  this  is  an  approximate 
number — several  schools  not  having  an  exact  record  of  these 
cases — ^yet  it  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  accurate.  Having  no 
statistics  on  this  subject,  no  numerical  comparison  can  be  made 
with  previous  years.  Observant  teachers  believe  that  the  number 
reported  is  much  larger  than  could  have  been  reported  in  any 
previous  year.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  diminution  in  our  attendance.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, through  the  reports  of  other  cities  and  villages  of  this 
state,  that  this  slight  decrease  is  not  local,  but  general,  and  that 
the  cause  is  equally  general.  The  y cat's  of  business  depi'ession 
showed  overcrowded  school-rooms,  even  in  the  higher  grades ; 
while  returning  prosperity,  by  opening  more  widely  the  avenues 
to  employment,  has  depleted  the  schools  of  large  numbers  of 
youth  anxious  to  become  self-supporting.  While  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  prophesy  concerning  the  attendance  for  the  next  year,  it 
is  probable  that  a  normal  condition  has  been  reached,  and  that 
future  changes  will  be  towards  an  increase. 

The  handsome  percentage  of  attendance  attained  last  year^ 
namely  92 — was  maintained  this  year.  The  good  effects  of  this 
high  degree  of  regularity  in  attendance  have  been  plainly  seen  in 
the  improved  scholarship  and  general  bearing  of  the  attendants 
on  our  schools  during  the  year. 

School  Census. 

No  actual  census  having  been  taken  since  that  of  June,  1880, 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  children  of 
school  age  i*esiding  in  this  city.  Considering  the  status  of  atten- 
dance, which  has  been  practically  stationary,  when  compared 
with  last  year's,  it  is  believed  that  no  increase  has  occurred.  It 
is  fair,  then,  to  assume  that  the  total  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  viz.,  between  5  and  21  years,  is  about  35,500.  Of  these 
13,976  were  attendants  upon  the  public  schools,  and  about  5,000 
attended  parochial,  academic  and  private  schools.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  observed  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  children 
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of  legal  school  age  attended  during  the  year.  Of  those  between 
6  and  16  yeare,  upon  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1880,  fully  90 
per  cent  were  in  attendance.  The  latter  figures  pi-eseut  moi*e 
nearly  the  actual  condition,  since  the  number  of  children  in  school 
above  16  and  below  6  yeai-s  of  age  is  comparatively  small. 

Tardiness. 

The  methods  used  heretofore  for  the  prevention  of  tardiness, 
which  were  fully  described  in  last  year's  report,  were  continued 
with  even  more  decided  effectiveness  during  the  year  just  closed. 
The  pi'evious  year,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  was 
24277,  or  one  and  thi-ee-tenths  per  cent  of  the  average  attendance. 
The  past  year  the  total  was  12145,  or   six-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tiU'diness  wjis  reduced  fifty  per  cent 
One  school,  with  an  average  of  194  attendants,  reported  no  cases. 
Another,  with  an  average  of  762,  reported  but  one  case.  The 
number  of  halfdav  al)sences  increased  3215,  or  two  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent.  Were  this  increase  due  wholly  to  efforts  to  re- 
duce tardiness,  a  reduction  of  over  12000  cases  would  cause  a  corre- 
sponding increase.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  half-day  absences  are  avoidable.  Efforts  will  be  made 
to  induce  parents  to  cooperate  with  teachers  in  bringing  this 
growing  evil  to  a  minimum,  without  increasing  the  amount  of 
tardiness. 

There  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
is  better  for  a  scholar  to  lose  a  half  day  s  attendance,  or  to  be 
permitted  to  l>e  tardy. 

In  the  one  case  the  loss  is  to  the  individual ;  in  the  other,  the 
whole  school  suffers.  It  is  well  known  that  before  a  systematic 
effort  was  made  to  lower  the  amount  of  tardiness,  many  of  our 
schools  practically  began  their  sessions  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  fixed  opening  hour.  This  delay,  this  loss  of  precious 
Dioments,  which  l^ecame  enormous  when  aggregated,  wiis  due  to 
a  monster  of  nipid  growth  which  could  lie  bridled  and  curbed 
^nly   by  the  most  vigorous  measures.     To-day,  the  exereises  of 
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every  school  begin  without  the  loss  of  a  second  of  time.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  this  vast  common  gain  far  more  than  compensates  for 
the  individual  losses  ?  Believing  that  it  does,  and  that  public  sen- 
timent, when  well  informed  upon  this  subject,  will  sustain  our 
course,  we  consider  it  wise  to  continue  our  efforts  to  hold  in  check 
an  evil  which,  if  not  restrained,  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  un- 
punctual  habits  in  individuals  and  result  in  a  useless  waste  of  in- 
valuable time.  Let  the  few  guilty  ones  suffer  ;  the  innocent  many 
should  not  be  compelled  to  share  their  punishment. 

Truancy. 

During  the  year,  649  cases  of  truancy  were  repoiled.  No  com- 
parison can  be  made  with  past  years  from  lack  of  complete  data. 
It  does  not  follow  that  there  were  649  truants  attending  the 
schools ;  because  the  offense  of  the  same  truant  has  been  many 
times  repefited,  and  so  has  been  reported  in  different  monthly 
repoils.  This  factor  being  eliminated,  the  number  of  truants  for 
the  year  would  probably  be  reduced  below  600.  The  total  num- 
ber reported  equals  seven  per  cent  of  the  average  attendance. 
Now  although,  absolutely,  649  is  a  large  number,  relatively,  it  is 
small.  When  looked  upon  as  a  whole,  an  unpleasant  picture  is 
drawn  by  the  imagiuation,  of  over  five  hundred  idle  truants  wan- 
dering through  streets  or  lurking  in  alleys;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  the  average  for  each  school  day  is  only  three,  the  picture 
shrinks  into  comparative  insignificance.  Nevertheless  the  daily 
observation  of  your  Superintendent,  while  going  from  school  to 
school,  has  convinced  him  that  there  are  many,  far  too  many, 
children  of  school  age  who  are  either  truants  or  non-attendants 
upon  any  school,  and  who  are  forming  habits  of  idleness  that  can 
have  no  outcome  except  in  vice  and  crime.  What  shall  be  done  for 
for  these  neglected  children  ?  They  must  be  neglected ;  for  very 
rarely  will  a  child  be  a  truant,  when  his  parents  properly  watch 
over  and  guide  him.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  our  Le2:i8- 
lature,  to  establish  a  State  school  for  truants  ;  but  its  scope  is 
necessarily  confined  to  such  incorrigible  truants  as  the  laws  of  the 
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State  will  permit  to  be  committed  upon  a  legal  process.  The 
project  is  a  noble  one,  but  is  so  limited  in  its  scope  that  its  pro- 
visions would  embi'ace  a  few  cases  only  in  each  locality. 

The  only  practicable  remedy  that  has  suggested  itself  to  the 
writer — and  he  has  given  this  important  matter  thoughtful  con- 
sideration— is  to  follow  the  example  of  a  number  of  the  cities  of 
this  and  neighboring  States,  and  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  by  appointing  a 
truant  officer  or  officers,  and  establishing  an  ungraded  school  for 
the  instruction  and  reformation  of  truants  and  neglected  children. 

No  one  will  hold  that  our  schools  proper,  with  their  masses  of 
graded,  well-disciplined  pupils,  should  or  can  be  turned  into 
i-eformatories,  or  that  these  pupils  should  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
taminating influences  of  inveterate  truants.  A  special  place  must, 
therefore,  be  provided,  if  eflTorts  are  to  be  made  to  refonn  the  evil 
under  consideration. 

The  establishment  of  an  ungraded  school  would  not  necessitate 
a  new  building.  School  No.  4  has  so  rapidly  diminished  in  num- 
bei*s,  that  the  Board  h:is  seriously  considered  the  abandonment  of 
the  school  and  the  sale  of  the  building.  The  retention  of  two 
teachers  in  that  school — the  course  finally  adopted  by  the  Boaixl — 
is  wholly  exi)erimenlal  ;  and  those  who  have  watched  carefully 
the  current  of  events  in  that  portion  of  the  city  are  convinced 
that  a  brief  trial  of  this  plan  will  result  in  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  school.  The  building  necessary  for  an  ungraded 
school  would  then  stand  ready  for  use.  The  teaching  force  of  au 
unsraded  school  would  be  small.  Should  No.  4  be  closed,  one 
additional  teacher  only  would  bo  required.  One,  or  at  most  two 
truant  officei-s  could  perform  all  the  duties  required  by  the  Com- 
pulsory Act,  or  by  any  local  regulations  which  might  be  adopted. 
It  will  be  immediately  said  that  all  this  machinery  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  school  system.  Undoubtedly  it  would  ;  but  no 
reform  of  this  nature  was  ever  accomplished  without  expenditure. 
The   question   to   be  considered   is,    will    the   result  justify  the 
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expense  ?  The  determination  of  this  question  must  be  left  with 
the  Board. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  that  the  benefits  of  an 
unijraded  school  would  not  be  confined  to  truants.  Such  a 
school  would  provide  a  starting  place  for  neglected  children, 
found  on  the  street*,  whose  advancement  in  school  work  is  so  in- 
commensurate with  their  age  and  physical  development  as  to  prevent 
them  from  being  classified  in  a  regular  school.  In  this  ungraded 
school  such  scholars  could  receive  individual  attention,  and  could 
be  advanced  rapidly  to  such  a  condition  of  scholarehip  as  would 
permit  them  to  be  transferred  to  and  coalesce  with  graded  classes. 

Your  Superintendent  is  convinced  that  this  matter,  in  all  its 
bearings,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion. He  hopes  that  it  will  receive  due  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  Board  during  the  coming  year. 

Attendance  of  Teachers. 

The  total  number  of  absences  of  teachers  was  657.  This 
number  is  only  four  greater  than  it  was  the  previous  year.  The 
total  number  of  days  required  was  46875,  or  459  more  than  last 
year.  The  per  cent  of  absence  was  2^,  or  one-tenth  greater  than 
the  previous  year.  The  avei*age  number  of  days  lost  was  2^^ — 
the  same  as  last  year.  These  figures  speak  volumes  for  the  faith- 
fulness and  punctuality  of  our  corps  of  teachers. 

Single  Sessions. 

The  subject  of  single  sessions  is  one  that  has  been  much 
discussed  in  the  past.  The  advocates  of  the  plan  believe  that 
better  progress,  with  less  probability  of  injury  to  health,  will 
result  than  is  attained  under  the  present  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  single  sessions  would  inteifere  seriously  with  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  many  families.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  no  sufficient  expression  of  public  sentiment  hjis  been  made 
to  determine  the  real  wish  of  those  most  directly  interested.  In 
an  eiisteni  city,  the  Board  of  Education  has  determined  that  single 
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sessions  may  be  established  whenever  the  great  majority,  say  nine- 
tenths,  of  the  parents  ask  for  them.  Perhaps  such  a  ruling  would 
be  satisfactory  in  this  city.  The  subject  is  an  important  one  and 
worthy  of  consideration  and  discussion. 

Examinations. 

Written  examinations  of  every  class  in  the  city — except  those  of 
the  High  School,  whose  frequent  written  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  its  faculty — embracing  question-papera  on  every  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  study,  were  held  at  the  close  of  each 
semester,  in  the  months  of  January  and  June. 

The  results  of  these  examinations,  as  indicated  by  the  percent- 
ages of  each  class  in  each  subject,  have  been  duly  reported  by  the 
Principals.  After  due  study  of  these  reports,  the  following  table 
has  been  prepared,  which,  it  is  believed,  presents  a  con-ect  exhibit 
of  the  condition  of  scholarship  in  our  schools: 


TABLE  showing  the  comparative  results  of  the  loritten  examinor 
tions  held  in  the  several  schools  during  the  year. 


STUDIES. 


Arithmetic . 
Geogi-aphy  . 
Spelling  . . . . 
Language  .. 

History 

Penmanship 

Music 

Drawing.. .. 

Total 


Excellent. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

156 

92 

27 

6 

122 

29 

6 

3 

205 

30 

12 

• 

122 

36 

2 

3 

18 

7 

55 

58 

9 

270 

23 

1 

215 

18 

2 

1148 

1 

304 

66 

9 

Total  olasees 
examined. 


281 
160 
347 
160 
28 
122 
294 
235 


1527 


The  excellent  classes  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  386  ;  the  gooi 
ones  are  266  less,  while  the  fair  are  i-educed  by  26,  and  the  bad 
by  10. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  meritorious,  and  decrease  in  the 
number  of  poorly  prepared  classes,  is  largely  due  to  greater  skill 
on  the  part  of  teachers  in  adapting  their  work  to  the  requirements 
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of  the  course  of  study.  The  improved  aptitude  of  the  teachera 
has  uecesjsarily  resulted  in  more  accurate  scholai'ship  in  the 
pupils. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  number  of  classes  examined 
exceeds  those  of  last  year  by  84.  This  increase  is  due  to  the 
classes  in  penmanship,  which  have  not  heretofore  been  included 
in  these  examinations. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  these  examinations  were  fully  set  forth 
in  hist  year's  report,  and  continued  experience  confirms  the  con- 
clusion that  when  supplemented  by  frequent  personal  visits,  they 
are  far  more  valuable  to  a  Superintendent  than  any  oral  exami- 
nations can  be.  Their  additional  value  in  unifying  and  system- 
atizing the  work  of  the  schools,  and  in  forming  a  basis  for  regular 
and  impartial  promotions,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

By  direction  of  the  Board,  each  school  was  examined  orally 
once  during  the  year,  by  the  Superintendent  in  company  with  the 
sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  school,  or  some  member  thereof. 
These  examinations  were  begun  November  9th,  and  were  com- 
pleted February  25th,  occupying,  in  all,  55  school  days.  During 
the  examination  of  each  school,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  sub-committee  was  represented  by  at  least  one  member  and  in 
some  instimces  by  all.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  the  system  of  instruction  pui-sued  in  the  schools, 
and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachei-s,  through  these  oral 
examinations,  has  proved  and  will  prove  of  great  value  to  them. 
The  intimate  acquaintance  thus  obtained  of  the  workings  and  the 
needs  of  the  schools  will  assist  greatly  in  determining  future 
legislation. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  oral  examinations  have  served  a 
useful  puipose ;  but  when  the  fact  is  noted  that,  owing  to  the  long 
period  of  time  necessarily  embraced,  the  space  of  four  months  in- 
tervened between  two  visits  of  the  SuperinU  ndent  to  the  same 
school,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  his  opportunities  of  supervision 
were  seriously  abridged,  considerably  to  the  detriment,  it  is 
thought,  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  many  inexperienced 
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teachers.  Again,  these  oral  examinations  subject  both  teachers 
and  scholars  to  far  greater  nervous  strain  than  any  written  one  can 
possibly.  The  teacher  feels  that  her  imputation  is  at  stake,  and 
frequently  becomes  so  wrought  up  by  anxiety,  that  sickness  results 
from  the  reaction.  Moreover,  whoever  has  seen  pupils  burst  into 
tears  of  bitter  disappointment  at  some  slight  failure,  as  not  infre- 
quently happened  during  these  examinations,  will  agree  that  such 
exhibitions  of  over-excitement  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  evil. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  inutility  of  these  oral 
examinations.  That  an  established  custom  of  members  of  the  Board 
informally  visiting  the  schools  and  observing  their  daily  work  w^ould 
prove  mutually  beneficial  goes  without  saying,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  members  will  overcome  the  natural  diffidence  they  may  feel  iu 
first  making  these  visits,  and  will  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils 
by  frequent  calls.  It  is  suggested  that  new  membei-s,  who  are  as 
yet  unfamiliar  with  the  schools  under  their  special  charge,  make 
formal  and  complete  examinations  of  their  schools,  assisted  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  that  the  older  membei-s,  who  are  alreadj'' 
quite  conversant  with  the  character  and  standing  of  the  schools 
and  teachers,  pay  more  frequent,  informal  visits  of  observation. 
Of  course,  the  Superintendent  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  accom- 
pany any  member  of  the  Board,  at  any  time,  on  an  official  visit ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  plan  above  suggested  will  accomplish 
all  that  is  desired  by  the  Board,  and  will  not  interfeix?  with  the 
Superintendent's  regular  supervisory  work,  nor  be  attended  with 
the  unpleasant  features  above  described. 

During  the  year  the  Superintendent  made  one  hundred 
seventy  (170)  official  visits,  an  average  of  nearly  seven  visits  to 
each  school.  Every  class-room  in  the  city  was  ins[)ected  at  least 
twice,  and  many  were  visited  several  times.  The  purpose  of  these 
visits  has  heretofore  been  fully  described.  The  conclusions  rciichcd 
from  a  thorough  digestion  of  the  facts  observed  will  appear  in  the 
subsequent  discussions,  in  this  report,  of  the  various  branches  of 
study  and  school  economy. 
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Beading. 

Believing  a  written    examination   in   reading    to   be  wholly 
impracticable,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  such  a  test. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  your    Supei'intendent   to   examine 
personally  the  I'eading  classes  of  each  school  during  his  visits  of 
inspection.     The  methods  of  testing  reading  classes  vary  with  the 
grade.       Sometimes  observation   alone  was  used,   the   teacher's 
manner  of  presenting  and  developing  new  matter  being  carefully 
noted,  comments  being  made  and  suggestions  offered  at  the  close 
of  the  exercise.     Agam  the  exercise  was  conducted  by  the  Super- 
intendent, the  teacher  observing  the  methods  used.     In  nearly  all 
classes  sight-reading  from  unfamiliar  books  was  employed.     In 
these  ciises  the  books  furnished  to  the  schools  for  sight-reading 
wei-e  not  read  from;  the  Superintendent  bringing  othera  with  which 
the  pupils  could  have  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar. 
In  general,  the  reading  of  the  schools  is  quite  satisfactory,  though 
too  many  chisses  fall  below  the  standard  we  would  like  to  have 
prevail.      Teachers  of   the   first-year   classes,   with   scarcely  an 
exception,  are  succeeding  admirably.     It  is  a  cause  of  regret  to 
ol)serve  that  many  teachers  of  the  second  year,  either  through 
lack  of  earnestness  or  lack  of  faith,  fail  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
word  and  phonic  methods,  but  still  practice  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  alphabet  and  spell-before-you-pronounce  methods. 
In  such  cases,  pupils  invariably  call  or  miscall  their  words  in  a 
wretchedly   stumbling  manner,  which  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
their  teacher's  ability  and  aptitude.     Undoubtedly   there  is  no 
school  exercise  which  is  so  indicative  of  a  teacher's  real  merits,  as 
that  of  reading.     When  a  teacher  conducts  a  reading  class  with 
vivacity,  the  class  exhibiting  eager  interest  throughout,  there  is 
little  fear  of  that  teacher's  failing  in  any  branch.     But  when, 
under  the  influence  of  a  torpid  conductor,  the  pupil  has  to   be 
roused  from  mental,  if  not  physical,  slumber,  to  tiike  part,  it  does 
not  need  a  prophet  to  predict  the  certain  failure  which  awaits  such 
half-done  work. 
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The  iutrocluctiou  of  sight-reading,  about  two  years  ago,  has  been 
followed  by  more  benefits  than  were  then  claimed  for  it.  Its  col- 
lateral influence  in  promoting  greater  ease  in  the  preparation  ofde^ 
scriptive  lessons  has  been  marked  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  have  spe- 
cially incited  pupils  to  homo  reading  who,  previoush%  had  done 
little  or  nothing  in  that  direction.  A  book  for  sight-reading,  sup- 
plemenUil  to  the  First  Reader,  which  is  in  press,  will  complete  the 
series  in  use,  and  furnish  our  classes  with  all  they  need  for  that 
purpose. 

The  one  thing  now  lacking  to  complete  our  facilities  for  teach- 
ing reading  is  material  which  will  furnish  greater  variety  for  the 
lower  grades,  say  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  years.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Board  subscrilie  for  twenty-five  copies  of  some  one 
of  the  excellent  children's  magazines,  which  are  published  with 
special  reference  to  the  purpose  under  consideration.  Several  of 
these  have  been  examined  and  found  to  l>e  well  adapted  to  the 
grades  referred  to  above.  The  expense  of  using  these  books  w^ould 
be  trifling,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  One  copy 
would  suffice  for  each  school,  since  theie  would  be  a  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  numbers,  which  could  be  passed  from  room  to 
room  and  thus  reach  the  hands  of  all  the  pupils.  While  these 
books  could  be  occasionally  used  in  class  exercises.,  their  more 
constant  use  would  be  in  silent  reading  by  scholars,  to  whom  the 
books  could  be  jussigned  in  turn,  until  all  in  the  room  have  enjoyed 
their  perusal.  It  is  thought  that  the  custom  of  reading  something 
besides  their  class-books — the  only  books  that  a  large  majority  of 
these  children  ever  see — will  grow  into  a  healthy  reading  habit. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  suggestion  will  meet  with  immediate  approval, 
80  that  the  plan  may  be  put  into  operation  at  an  early  day.  If 
thought  advisable,  back  numbei*s  of  these  magazines  can  be  pro- 
cured at  small  cost,  thus  permitting  the  plan  to  be  adopted  by  all 
the  rooms  of  the  grades  above  mentioned  without  delay. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  made  in  hist  years  report,  which 
was  subsequently  approved  by  the  Board,  that  teachers  furnish 
lists  of  books  for  home  reading,  suited  to  the  age  and  mental  pro- 
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gress  of  the  pupils,  such  lists  were  prepared  in  nearly'  all  the 
schools.  It  was  too  late  in  the  year  when  these  lists  were  prepared 
to  judge  how  much  use  will  be  made  of  them  by  the  scholars ; 
but  fnim  what  has  been  reported  by  the  teachers,  it  is  evident 
that  the  pupils  take  great  intei'est  in  these  lists,  and  will  hereafter 
use  them  freely  in  selecting  books  to  purchase  and  to  read.  The 
following  graded  list,  compiled  by  the  teachers  of  School  No.  15, 
is  herein  printed  as  a  sample  : 

Suggested  Reading. 

First  Grade. 
K.  A.  Cbcmmby.    M.  a.  Htdbmak. 

Upe  and  Downs — M.  J.  'Klsley. 

Tiny's  Natural  History  (in  woi^ds  of  four  letters) — A.  L.  Bond. 
EveningB  at  Home  (in  words  of  one  syllable) — Mary  Godolpta. 
Babyland,  The  Nursery  \  magazines. 

Second  Grade. 

L.  A.  McDbrmot.    £.  F.  Bricb. 

little  Polks  in  Feathers  and  Furs — Olive  Thorn  Miller. 

Rollo  Books — Lucy  Books. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (in  words  of  one  syllable) — Mary  Grodolph. 

Little  Tommy  'Kptoe. 

Child's  Picture  Scrap  Book — Routledge. 

Little  Sunbeams ;  tales  and  sketches. 

One  Hundred  Picture  Fables  with  Rhymes. 

Album  for  Children — Routledge- 

Wide  Awake,  Babyland  ;  magazines. 

Third  Grade. 

J.  B.  Cochrane.    A.  M.  Halpbk. 

St.  Nicholas — M.  M.  Dodge. 

Harper's  Young  People. 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Natural  History. 

The  Boy's  King  Arthur. 

••        **    FnassaH. 
Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England. 
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The  Bodley  Books — Mr.  Scudder. 

Zig"  Zag  Joni'neys  in  Claasic  Lands — Hez.  Butterworth. 

**  "  Europe — Hez.  Butterworth. 

Child-Life  in  Japaii — M.  Chaplin  Ayrton. 
Pictures  from  English  Literature — by  John  F.  Waller. 
Stories  about  Birds  of  Land  and  Watei* — M.  and  £.  Kirby. 
Stories  Told  to  a  Child — Jean  Ingelow. 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy— T.  B.  Aldrich. 
Being  a  Boy— T.  B.  Aldrich. 
Under  the  Lilacs — L.  Alcott. 
Rose  in  Bloom —  " 

Eight  Cousins —  " 

Chimes  for  Childhood ;  selections  from  well-known  i>oetB. 

FauiiJi  Grade. 

M.  J.  CousTiTBT.    A.  L.  Northrop.    M.  E.  Gorhah. 

Jack  Hazard — J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

The  Young  Surveyor — J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

A  Chance  for  Himself—        "  " 

Doing  His  Best—  «  " 

Fast  Fi-iends—  "  " 

Under  the  Lilacs — L.  M.  Alcott. 

Eight  Cousins—        "  " 

Rose  in  Bloom —       "  " 

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy — J.  B.  Aldrich. 

Stories  Told  to  a  Child — Jean  Ingelow. 

Child's  History  of  England — Dickens. 

The  Boy's  Froissai't. 

The  Boy's  King  Arthur. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Wide  Awake. 

Harper's  Young  People. 

Chatterbox. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Katb  F.  SuLLiYAir.    AoKKs  R.  Davibov. 


story  of  a  Bad  Boy— J.  B.  Aldrich. 
Robinson  Crusoe — De  Foe.        , 
Little  Men — L.  M  Alcott. 
Eight  Cousins —    " 
Child's  Book  of  Natui-e— Hooker. 
Fairy  Stories — Hans  C.  Andei-sen* 
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'Wilfijun  Henry's  Letters — Mrs.  Diaz. 

The  Trotty  Book— Elizabeth  8.  Phelps. 

Under  the  Window — Kate  Greenaway. 

Young  People's  History — Hig^nson. 

Hans  Brinker ;  or,  The  Silver  Skates — M.  M.  Dodge. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Harper's  Young  People. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Mary  F.  McDbrmott.    Elizabsth  H.  Buss. 

Harper's  Young  People. 
Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe. 
Eight  Cousins — L.  M.  Alcott. 
Little   Men—       «'  «^ 

Little  Women—  "  " 

The  Rollo  Books— Jacob  Abbott 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 
St.  Nicholas. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Eatb  C.  Quihn.    Mart  G.  Smith. 

Child's  History  of  England — Dickens. 
Child  Pictures — Dickens. 
Child's  Book  of  Nature— Hooker. 
Harper's  Young  People. 
Xiittle  Women — Alcott. 
Littie  Men—         " 
Old-Fashioned  Girl— Alcott. 
Robinson  Crusoe — De  Foe. 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy — Aldrich. 
Stories  and  Tales — Andei-sen. 
Shawls  and  Straps — Alcott. 
School  Days  at  Rugby — Hughes. 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxfoi'd. 
The  St.  Nicholas. 

Eighth  Grade. 

M.  McDonald. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature — Hooker. 

A  Noble  Life — Mulock. 

True  Manliness— L.  C.  Tuthill. 
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Joan  the  Maid— Author  of  "  Cotta  Family." 

Days  of  Bruce — Agxiilar. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Revolution— C.  H.  Woodman. 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood — Mi-s.  Whitney. 

Stories  for  Young  People— C.  M.  Sedgwick. 

Oliver  Optic's  Works. 

Louie's  Last  Term  at  St.  Mai-y's—HaiTis. 

Aunt  Jane's  Hero — Prentiss. 

Scottish  Chiefs — Jane  Porter. 

Ninth  Grade. 

EURBTTA  CrANNBLL.      HbLBK  J.  BABTLBT. 

The  Boys  of  '76— Coffin. 
Fairy  Land  of  Science — Buckley. 
Ai-ctic  Boat  Journey — Hayes. 
Little  Women — Alcott. 
Little  Men—        " 
Old-Fashioned  Gii-1— Alcott. 
The  Young  Naturalist — Biart. 
Stoiy  of  a  Bad  Boy — Aldiich. 
Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England. 
Macaulay'  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  U.  8. — Higginson. 

Other  Girls — Mi*s.  Whitney. 

Real  Folks—    "  " 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite'sLife — Mrs.  Whitney. 

The  Young  Student— F.  P.  G.  Guisot. 

The  Country  of  the  Dwaifs — Du  Chaillu. 

A  Jouniey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth — Verne. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea —    " 

Boys  of  Other  Countnes — Bayard  Taylor. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels. 

The  Deer  Slayer — Cooper. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans — Cooper. 

Quotation  Exercises. 

The  praiseworthy  practice  of  committing  to  memory  and  recit- 
ing what  are  known  as  **  memory  gems»"  that  is,  pithy  quotations 
from  distinguished  authoi-s,  convej^ing  beautiful  sentiments  or 
lofty  moral  lessons,  has  long  been  in  vogue  in  the  High  School. 
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That  the  exteusion  of  this  practice  to  even  the  lowest  grades 
would  be  salutary,  will  not  be  denied. 

As  a  daily  moniiug  exercise  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  this 
practice  cannot  be  surpassed.  By  committing  to  memory  eight 
or  ten  lines  each  week,  the  teacher  carefully  developing  the 
thought  of  the  passage,  and  peifccting  the  delivery  by  concert 
drills  and  individual  recitations,  the  pupil  will  have  acquired 
in  a  full  course  of  our  primary  and  grammar  schools,  not  less  than 
3,000  lines  of  the  choicest  gems  of  our  literature.  By  requiring 
the  name  of  the  author  to  be  pronounced  at  the  close  of  each 
quotation,  the  child  will  become  familiar,  at  an  early  age,  with  the 
names  of  very  many  of  our  greatest  writei-s.  What  sources  of 
iuspiration  to  lofty  and  noble  deeds,  what  fountains  of  high  moral 
principle  these  exercises  might  prove!  What  safeguards  they 
might  become  in  warding  off  the  insidious  influences  of  the  dime 
novel  and  the  sensational  weekly  I 

An  excel  lent  collection  of  quotations  carefully  graded  for  these 
exercises,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  a 
large  Western  city.  The  book  has  met  with  univei'sal  approval. 
A  copy  of  this  book  for  each  teacher  would  be  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  exercise.  The  expense  to 
parents  would  be  nothing,  the  l>enefit  to  the  children  would  be 
incalculable.  The  attention  of  the  Board  is  earnestly  invited  to 
this  plan  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  put  into  hnmediate 
execution. 

Spelung. 

The  schools  have  maintained  their  past  high  rank  in  spelling. 
The  ninth-year  class  averaged  94  per  cent  in  the  examination  for 
admission  to  the  High  School.  Of  the  three  hundred  thirteen 
pupils  examined,  two  hundred  ninety  attained  or  surpassed 
the  Regents'  requirement  of  eighty-five  correct  words  in  the 
hundred  submitted.  This  number  is  four  larger  than  the  number 
that  passed  last  year,  although  the  test  was  much  more  difficult, 
oa  account  of  the  large  number  of  words  requiring  capitalization. 
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In  the  tests  made  at  the  Superintendent's  written  examinations, 
although  they  were,  by  far,  more  difficult  than  any  heretofore 
offered,  the  average  of  all  the  classes  was  eighty-nine  per  cenL 
These  tests  were  varied  by  requiring,  in  a  number  of  grades,  the 
writing  of  complete  sentences  instead  of  columns  of  detached 
words.  As  cori*ect  capitalization  and  punctuation  were  insisted 
upon,  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  plan  of  silent  spelling,  put  in  operation  in  the  fii-st  and 
second-year  classes  last  fall,  has  proven  highly  successful,  wherever 
faithfully  tried.  The  reports  show  that  the  spelling  has  vastly 
improved  wherever  oral  exercises  have  been  entirely  dispensed 
with.  Nor  has  the  benefit  of  the  change  been  confined  to  spelling 
alone.  The  reading  of  these  classes  has  also  decidedly  improved. 
Never  having  formed  the  habit  of  spelling  by  letter,  recognizing 
instantly  each  word,  because  accustomed  to  the  image  of  the  whole 
word  instead  of  its  separate  elements,  the  pupils  call  the  words  of 
the  reading  lesson  confidently  and  promptly.  No  more  halting 
and  stumbling  and  picking  to  pieces  of  words  in  these  classes !  It 
is  a  matter  of  I'egret  that  some  teachers,  especially  of  second-year 
classes,  have  failed  even  to  attempt  the  use  of  silent  spelling. 
Unless  they  shake  off  the  fettere  of  old  habits  and  emerge  from 
the  old  ruts  in  which  they  have  been  traveling,  their  classes  will 
continue  to  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  their  more  wide- 
awake co-workers. 

A  slight  re-arrangement  of  the  spelling  book  lessons,  whereby 
the  Introductory  Speller  will  be  extended  through  the  seventh 
year,  is  thought  advisable.  By  this  change  the  amount  of  work 
assigned  to  each  semester  will  be  somewhat  reduced. 

Abithmetic. 

The  work  of  the  year  in  Arithmetic  shows  no  marked  changes 
as  compared  with  previous  yeaw ;  except  that  in  the  primary 
grades  the  more  systematic  and  philosophic  methods  used  are  pro- 
ducing eai*lier  And  superior  fruit. 
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Two  hundred  twenty-two  (222)  pupils  obtained  the  percentage 
of  correct  answera  required  by  the  Regents,  in  their  last  examina- 
tion. Although  this  number  is  thirty-three  less  than  the  similar 
one  of  last  year,  it  is  still  a  very  large  one  compared  with  pi'e- 
vioiis  years. 

The  suggestion  made  last  year  that  it  would  be  well  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  work  required  in  this  subject,  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study,  and  referred  back  to  the 
Superintendent  and  Principals,*with  the  direction  that  they  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  a  definite  scheme,  setting  forth  the  portions  they 
propose  to  omit,  provided  that  they  can  agree  upon  such  a  scheme. 
This  action  was  taken  so  late  in  the  year  that  no  such  scheme 
could  be  prepared  before  closing.  This  subject  will  be  discussed 
at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Principals  next  year,  and  a  report 
made,  unless,  as  the  committee  cynically  suggests,  they  are  unable 
to  agree  as  to  what  should  be  omitted  and  what  retained. 

Geogbaphi'. 

The  excellent  progress  of  all  the  classes  in  geography  has  been 
a  fiill  endoreement  of  the  plan  of  presenting  this  subject,  laid 
down  in  the  course  of  study.  Two  hundred  sixty-two  pupils  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  Regents'  paper  in  geography,  and 
though  this  number  is  twelve  less  than  that  attained  last  year,  the 
result  is  just  as  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  test  was 
a  more  searching  one. 

Language. 

A  review  of  the  year's  work  in  language  has  confirmed  our 
confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  course  puraued  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  evidences  of  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  this  branch 
are,  fortunately,  not  dependent  on  the  circumscribed  tests  of  either 
wrritten  or  oral  examinations.  They  are  found  in  the  every^day 
written  exercises  iis  well  as  in  the  more  formal  examinations  of 
all  studies  and  grades.  In  correctness  of  structure  and  fullness  of 
expression,  these  exercises,  all  teachei-s  agree,  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  previous  years.     Again,  the  tistr-reaching  efiects  of  Ian- 
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In  the  tests  made  at  the  Superintendent's  written  examinations, 
although  they  Were,  by  far,  more  difficult  than  any  heretofore 
offei*ed.  the  average  of  all  the  classes  was  eighty-nine  per  cenL 
These  tests  were  varied  by  requiring,  in  a  number  of  grades,  the 
writing  of  complete  sentences  instead  of  columns  of  detached 
words.  As  correct  capitalization  and  punctuation  were  insisted 
upon,  the  i*esult  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  plan  of  silent  spelling,  put  in  operation  in  the  first  and 
second-year  classes  last  fall,  has  proven  highly  successful,  wherever 
faithfully  tried.  The  repoils  show  that  the  spelling  has  vastly 
improved  wherever  oral  exercises  have  been  entirely  dispensed 
with.  Nor  has  the  benefit  of  the  change  been  confined  to  spelling 
alone.  The  reading  of  these  classes  has  also  decidedly  improved. 
Never  having  formed  the  habit  of  spelling  by  letter,  recognizing 
instantly  each  word,  because  accustomed  to  the  image  of  the  whole 
word  instead  of  its  separate  elements,  the  pupils  call  the  words  of 
the  reading  lesson  confidently  and  promptly.  No  more  halting 
and  stumbling  and  picking  to  pieces  of  words  in  these  classes !  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  teachere,  especially  of  second-year 
classes,  have  failed  even  to  attempt  the  use  of  silent  spelling. 
Unless  they  shake  off  the  fettei-s  of  old  habits  and  emerge  from 
the  old  ruts  in  which  they  have  been  traveling,  their  classes  will 
continue  to  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  their  more  wide- 
awake co-workers. 

A  slight  re-arrangement  of  the  spelling  book  lessons,  whereby 
the  Introductory  Speller  will  be  extended  through  the  seventh 
year,  is  thought  advisable.  By  this  change  the  amount  of  work 
assigned  to  each  semester  will  be  somewhat  reduced. 

Arithmetic. 

The  work  of  the  year  in  Arithmetic  shows  no  marked  changes 
as  compared  with  previous  yeare ;  except  that  in  the  primsuy 
grades  the  more  systematic  and  philosophic  methods  used  are  pro- 
ducing eai'lier  and  superior  fruit. 
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guage  le88ons  are  constantly  observed  in  the  oral  expresBion  of 
scholars.  Many  times,  each  day,  scholars  have  been  noticed  cor- 
recting each  others'  little  careless  violations  of  good  usage — ^the 
practice  extending  sometimes  even  to  the  little  ones  of  the  first- 
year  classes.  Parents  ai'e  noticing  these  things.  Several  times 
has  your  Superintendent  been  stopped  upon  the  street  by  parents 
who  expressed  both  wonder  and  delight  at  the  progress  their  chil- 
dren are  evincing,  toward  correct  and  even  elegant  expression. 
Even  stronger  testimony  is  that  of  a  parent  who  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  want  of  reverence  engendered,  he  said,  by  our  school 
training.  "Why,"  said  he,  **  my  children  are  becoming  exceed- 
ingly impeilinent.  They  are  constantly  assuming  to  criticise  not 
only  each  othei*s',  but  also  my  mistakes  in  grammar.  It  is  a  pretty 
state  of  affairs  when  children  know  how  to  talk  better  than  £:ro\vn 
people!"  While  deprecating  the  apparent  disrespect  in  which 
these  cbitdren  held  their  father's  English,  one  could  not  help  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  direct  proof  which  this  unwitting  wit- 
ness had  furnished  of  the  eagerness  of  our  scholars  not  only  to  at- 
tain, but  also  to  disseminate  the  daily  use  of  "  English  undcfiled." 

It  is  not  intended  to  present  a  rose-colored  picture  ;  our  pupils 
are  not  yet  Addisons  in  written,  nor  Johnsons  in  spoken  expres- 
sion ;  they  speak  no  more  correctly  than  do  average  Ameriains 
in   good   society ;    their  convei'sation   smacks  too   often  of  the 
''  dime  novel,  while  their  nouns  and  verbs  as  often  fail  to  agree ; 

but  they  are  improving,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  even 
Richard  Grant  White  may  find  somewhat  of  good  in  the  results  of 
public  school  teaching  of  language. 

Somewhat  varying  opinions  have  been  expressed  of  the  merits 
of  our  new  text-book  in  grammar ;  but,  taking  into  account  the 
natural  prejudices  of  teachers  accustomed  for  many  years  to 
another  book,  of  radically  dissimilar  plan,  the  general  cuiit?nt  of 
opinion  is  in  its  favor.  It  certainly  supplements  well  the  previous 
couiTse  in  Language  Lessons.  Of  one  thing,  however,  all  have 
become  satisfied  ;  the  text-book  in  technical  grammar  is  put  into 
the  bauds  of  our  scholars  one  year  too  early.     It  is  proposed; 
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therefore,  to  extend  the  use  of  the  Language  Lessons  through  the 
seventh  year,  thus  giving  two  years  to  that  book  instead  of  one, 
as  heretofore.  The  experiment  of  such  a  course  has  been  tried  in 
several  classes,  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent,  and  has 
proved  entii-ely  successful.  ^The  classes  instructed  on  the  plan  sug- 
gested proved  to  be  really  farther  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
than  those  who  used  the  more  advanced  text-book.  Two  years  of 
training  in  the  science,  after  four  ye^rs  of  practice  in  the  art  of 
expression,  will,  it  is  believed,  produce  as  accurate  scholarship  as 
hei*etofore  attained,  with  the  incomparable  advantage,'  that  the 
knowledge  gahied  will  not  be  useless  lumber,  but  a  living  force, 
ready  for  the  constant  daily  use  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
life.  It  has  been  observed  with  regret,  that  a  few  writers  on  edu- 
CHtioual  topics,  who,  at  first,  joined  heartily  in  the  grand  reform  in 
the  study  of  English,  begun,  within  the  last  five  years,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  have  grown  faint-hearted  by  the  way ;  having  put 
their  hands  to  the  plough,  they  now  turn  back  and  cry  **  halt  I '' 
They  are  alarmed,  forsooth,  lest  their  beloved  word  parsing,  with 
its  hair-splitting  distinctions  and  its  wearisome  formulas,  may  dis- 
appeai*  from  the  curriculum  ;  that  so  much  stress  is  now  laid  upon 
developing  the  power  of  expression  ;  upon  giving  children  the 
opportunity  to  learn  correct  usage  and  the  foundations  of  a  good 
style,  that  the  vaunted  disciplinary  effects  of  etymology  and  syntax 
may  be  lost.  It  is  well  that  these  croakers  find  few  sympathizei-s. 
The  bonds  which  fettered  the  study  of  language  have  been  loosened 
forever.  While  its  proper  province  and  due  usefulness  will  always 
be  granted  to  the  study  of  technical  grammar,  it  will  never  again 
be  permitted  to  overshadow  and  stifle  the  progress  of  our  children 
towards  the  mastery  of  the  noble  tongue  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud.  We  have  mounted  high  the  hill  Difliculty,  and  there  must  be 
no  steps  backward,  or  we  will  be  again  struggling  in  the  slough  of 
Despond. 

Two  hundred  ninety  (290)  pupils  passed  the  last  Regents' 
examination  in  grammar ;  sixty-six  (66)  more  than  succeeded  last 
year.     It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Regents'  papers  in 
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grammar  are  assuming  more  of  the  practical  character,  so  greatly 
desired  by  those  who  believe  that  the  living  muscles  and  tendons 
of  language  should  be  developed  at  this  early  stage,  leaving  the 
dry  bones  of  its  skeleton  to  be  classified  and  strung  on  wires  at  a 
later  period. 

History. 

Of  the  three  hundred  thirteen  (313)  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  High  School  only  one  hundred  forty-seven  (147)  i-endered  the 
required  seventy-five  per  cent  of  correct  answeis.  In  other 
words,  less  than  fifty  per  cent  came  up  to  the  standard.  This  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  stoiy  of  previous  yeai-s.  While  our  schools 
have  funiished  tis  many  successful  candidates  at  the  Regents'  ex- 
aminations in  all  the  other  studies  as  we  can  reasonably  desii^, 
we  have  been  continually  disappointed  at  the  results  in  United 
States  history.  In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
failure  in  this  branch,  the  test-papers  were  carefully  scrutinized. 
While  not  beyond  criticism,  these  papers  are  upon  the  whole  only 
reasonably  exacting.  They  call  for  such  an  amount  and  kind  of 
knowledge  of  American  history  only,  as  can  fairly  be  demanded 
of  scholars  at  the  age  of  those  examined. 

It  was  thought  that  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
might  be  the  cause  sought  for  ;  but  oral  examinations  found  the 
classes  well  posted  on  the  matter  in  the  text-book  ;  while  upon 
written  examinations,  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  the  chisses  aver- 
aged above  85  per  cent.  The  conclusion  then  was  that  a  large 
part  of  the  trouble  must  be  in  the  text-book  used.  It  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  your  Superintendent  recommends  any 
change  of  text-books.  He  has  done  so  in  one  case  only,  in  the 
four  yeara  of  his  administration.  A  change  in  the  text-book  in 
History  seems,  however,  to  be  demanded  by  the  conditions  set 
forth  above.  It  is  hoped  that  such  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Board  as  will  permit  the  introduction  of  another  book  at  the  close 
of  the  next  year.  Under  the  rules,  this  change  cannot  be  made  at 
an  earlier  date. 
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Penmanship. 

The  promise  made  in  last  year's  report,  that  decided  measures 
would  be  takea  to  improve  the  peumauship  of  the  schools  during 
this  year,  was  not  **  kept  to  the  ear,  to  be  broken  to  the  hope. 
A  cux;ular  was  issued  early  ni  the  year  calling  the  attention  of  the 
teachei's  to  the  necessity  of  better  work  in  penmanship,  and 
giving  several  suggestions  looking  towards  better  results.  This 
branch  was  made  a  special  theme  for  two  grade-meetings,  and  the 
methods  of  successful  teachei-s  were  presented  to  a  large  attend- 
ance of  the  less  experienced.  The  good  effects  of  this  normal  les- 
son were  soon  apparent  in  the  improved  methods  of  the  teachei's 
who  had  attended  the  meetings. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  extend  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  to 
lower  grades  than  had  ever  used  them.  Heretofore  the  fourth- 
year  scholars  were  the  youngest  to  whom  it  was  thought  advisa- 
ble to  entrust  that  dangerous  weapon,  the  pen  ;  and  many  were 
the  prophecies  of  discomfiture  and  dire  disaster,  should  we  ven- 
ture to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  still  younger  children.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried,  in  spite  of  these  forebodings,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  was  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation.  By  the  kind 
assistance  of  that  admirable  instiaictor  in  penmanship,  Prof.  Geo. 
H.  Shattuck,  who  volunteered  his  valuable  services  in  this  work, 
the  road  of  many  teachers  was  made  pleasant  and  smooth  ;  while 
the  scholai's  were  led  easily  and  confidently  through  the  first  steps 
in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  The  work  was  rapidly  and  success- 
fully extended  through  all  the  classes  of  the  third  year,  and  in 
several  instances  into  classes  of  the  second  year.  In  a  month,  the 
period  of  experiment  was  passed  and  that  of  successful  operation 
entei'ed  upon  ;  while  even  those  who  had  most  strongly  presaged 
failure  became  earnest  upholders  of  the  plan.  Hei*eafter  writing 
with  ink  will  be  required  of  all  third-year  classes,  while  second- 
year  classes  will  be  permitted  to  use  the  pen  whenever  their 
teachere  are  willing  to  undeilake  the  work. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  far-reaching  incentive  to  improved  work 
fn  {lenmaiibhip,  oil  the  part  of  both  Scholars  and  teachei-s,  VftxA 
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the  iiu'orpomtioii  of  this  subject  with  the  semi-annual  examina- 
tions. At  tlio  exumination  held  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester, 
niodols  for  each  grade  printed  in  script,  were  submitted  to  all 
cbuHsos  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  year,  inclusive.  The  sj3ecimeus 
of  handwriting  produced,  were  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
Superintendent,  who  examined  and  marked  them  all.  . 

The  Juno  examination  in  this  branch  diflfered  from  the  previous 
one  only  in  having  the  models  printed  in  plain  text,  because  it  was 
found  that  scholai^s  often  attempted  to  follow  the  mther  inferior 
stylo  of  the  printed  script ;  and  in  having  the  work  examined  by 
a  oommittot>  of  teaehei^  The  test  was  also  extended  so  as  to 
ombmoo  the  fourth  and  ninth-vear  classes.  A  few  volunteers, 
likowisi',  fmm  tho  third-year  clasSt  sent  in  their  specimens.  A 
contparison  In'twoen  the  two  examinations  shows  a  marked 
impn>vemont.  This  p!au  of  examining,  and  the  giving  penman- 
slap  as  much  weight  in  determining  the  promotion  or  ratro- 
git^ssiou  of  soholai^  as  any  other  study  in  our  course,  will  be 
iHUitinuiHl,  and  it  is  confidently  felt  that  the  adviince  thus  far  made 
will  Ih^  fiulhfuUy  upheld  by  the  euei^v  of  the  teachers  and  the 
awakeiunl  iutoiitit  of  the  £<*holar& 

Drawing. 

lu  our  endeavor  to  improve  penmanship*  we  have  not  neglected 
di^w  injj,  riie  i\»>ults  of  the  February  examioalioo  —  which 
c\Hi>i>te\l  of  fix'e-hand  druwiui^r  frvnn  tho  dat  and  Ifrom  models — 
auvl  of  the  June  exauuuativ>n — made  up  of  quesslioiis  on  the  theory 
of  iuvUi^uial  drviwiuiT — wtH\»  a^s^  fuilv  satt:<factor>'  a^  thev  have  been 
herv^iv^tVuv*  The  annual  exhi^^itk>u  of  dt'<i»ruci  and  other  drawings 
iKvunwl  early  in  June.  The  I'lau  ot  tUi^exhibhioa  differed  from 
pre\UHt>  oae>  iu  st*\ertAl  particulars  There  were  Ik wer  specimens, 
and  tbvivt'oiv  the  UK>rv  oaitcihlv  >*?\vted  auJ  iii%>re  mentarious 
ot I '  \  ^%  c  I  e  *.  rT.  t\\i  fv  'i  '  •  s[ V  c c : *  uu  Tl .e  ti».^ v  ^ I  teat ure.  however,  was 
t!  V  Y  v^r*.;i*/  v  »a'  a  «.l'>^  •':  >«.'!. oi.irs  n'l^  e-set  iwiz  everv  smide 
:  .^.uvWl.  t: •  ii:  ;!  v,'  -H.vv.i-.i-xvar  s.'iiis>  t'.'  clie  ii:..'or  oLms  in  the 
K  i;,li  >v  l:wI.  li  cl  .:>.>e.  ouca  >i-aoiar  'xii  ^^  t:i!j:uijed  <ja;!iiMfte  braiich 
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of  the  system.  Designing,  copying,  enlarging,  reducing,  and 
other  exercises  wei"e  constantly  in  couree  of  production,  thus 
illustrating  to  the  spectatore  nearly  every  step  in  the  coui'se.  The 
^vork  of  these  scholars  elicited  the  strongest  marks  of  approval 
from  the  large  number  of  visitors  present.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
exhibition  was  the  most  complete  and  successful  yet  held. 

Thi-ough  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  H.  Lynch,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Drawing,  Prof.  Hailes  was  enabled  to  ofier  a 
gold  medal  to  the  pupil  of  the  High  School  who  should  produce 
the  most  meritorious  work  in  the  department  of  industrial  draw- 
ing. The  drawings  were  inspected  by  three  well-known  gentle- 
men of  excellent  taste,  and  of  varied  experience  in  the  realms  of 
industrial  art.  After  due  deliberation,  and  after  commending  by 
name  a  number  of  othei*s,  the  committee  unanimously  agreed  that 
Miss  Delia  Moseley  was  entitled  to  the  prize.  The  beautiful 
medal  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  generous  donor,  at  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  High  School,  by  the^Hon. 
Francis  H.  Woods. 

A  large  number  of  drawings  selected  from  the  exhibition  work 
was  sent  to  the  exhibition  at  the  StJite  Teachers'  Association  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  The  following,  taken  from  a  letter  from  a 
newspaper  coiTCspondcnt,  gives  his  e'^tinmte,  at  least,  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  work  of  our  schools  in  this  department : 

"  Large  exhibits  were  made  of  drawings  made  by  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Oswego,  Syra- 
cuse, Amsterdam  and  other  cities  «nd  villages.  Well-informed 
critics,  after  viewing  the  whole  exhibit,  were  free  to  award  to 
Albany  the  credit  of  showing  the  best  specimens  in  design  and 
execution." 

Drawing  will,  next  year,  be  extended  into  the  Senior  class  of 
the  High  School,  thus  making  a  continuous  and  complete  course  in 
our  schools.  The  additional  class  will  require  one  or  two  more 
hours  per  week  for  the  now  wholly  occupied  time  of  the  Drawing 
Master.     It  is  again  suggested  that  an  assistant  to  the  Drawing 
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Joan  the  Maid— Author  of  "  Cotta  Family." 

Days  of  Bruce — Aguilar. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Revolution— C.  H.  Woodman. 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood—Mra.  Whitney. 

Stories  for  Young  People— C.  M.  Sedgwick. 

Oliver  Optic's  Works. 

Louie's  Last  Term  at  St.  Mary's— Han-is. 

Aunt  Jane's  Hero — Pi-entiss, 

Scottish  Chiefs — Jane  Porter. 

N^inth  Grade. 

EURBTTA  CbAHNBLL.      HbLBN  J.  BaSTLBY. 

The  Boys  of  "Te— Coffin. 
Faiiy  Land  of  Science — Buckley. 
Ai-ctic  Boat  Journey — Hayes. 
Little  Women — Alcott. 
Little  Men—        «* 
Old-Fashioned  Girl — Alcott. 
The  Young  Naturalist — Biart. 
8toi*y  of  a  Bad  Boy — Aldi*ich. 
Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England. 
Macaulay'  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Natui*e. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  U.  B. — Higginson. 

Other  Girls — Mra.  Whitney. 

Real  Folks—     "  «* 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life — Mra.  Whitney. 

The  Young  Student— F.  P.  G.  Guisot. 

The  Country  of  the  Dwarfs— Du  Chaillu. 

A  Journey  to  the  Centi'e  of  the  Earth — Verne. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea —    " 

Boys  of  Other  Countnes — Bayard  Taylor. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels. 

The  Deer  Slayer — Cooper. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans — Cooper. 

Quotation  Exercises. 

The  praiseworthy  practice  of  committing  to  memory  aud  recit- 
ing what  are  known  as  **  memory  gems,"  that  is,  pithy  quotations 
from  distinguished  authoi-s,  conveying  beautiful  sentiments  or 
lofty  moral  lessons,  has  long  been  in  vogue  in  the  High  School. 
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That  the  exleueion  of  this  practice  to  even  the  lowest  grades 
would  be  salutary,  will  not  be  denied. 

As  a  daily  morning  exercise  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  this 
practice  cannot  be  surpassed.  By  committing  to  memory  eight 
or  ten  lines  each  week,  the  teacher  carefully  developing  the 
thought  of  the  passage,  and  peifccting  the  delivery  by  concei*t 
drills  and  individual  recitations,  the  pupil  will  have  acquired 
in  a  full  course  of  our  primary  and  grammar  schools,  not  less  than 
3,000  lines  of  the  choicest  gems  of  our  literature.  By  requiring 
the  name  of  the  author  to  be  pronounced  at  the  close  of  each 
quotation,  the  child  will  become  familiar,  at  an  early  age,  with  the 
names  of  very  many  of  our  greatest  writers.  What  sources  of 
inspiration  to  lofty  and  noble  deeds,  what  fountains  of  high  moral 
principle  these  exercises  might  prove!  What  safeguards  they 
might  become  in  warding  otf  the  insidious  influences  of  the  dime 
Dovel  and  the  sensational  weekly  I 

An  excellent  collection  of  quotations  carefully  graded  for  these 
exercises,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  a 
large  Western  city.  The  book  has  met  with  univei'sal  approval. 
A  copy  of  this  book  for  each  teacher  would  be  all  the  equipment 
necessiiry  for  the  introduction  of  the  exercise.  The  expense  to 
parents  would  be  nothing,  the  l>enefit  to  the  children  would  l>e 
incalculable.  The  attention  of  the  Board  is  earnestly  invited  to 
this  plan  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  put  into  immediate 
execution. 

Spelling. 

The  schools  have  maintained  their  past  high  rank  in  spelling. 
The  ninth-year  class  averaged  94  per  cent  in  the  examination  for 
admission  to  the  High  School.  Of  the  three  hundred  thirteen 
pupils  examined,  two  hundred  ninety  attained  or  surpassed 
the  Regents'  requirement  of  eighty-five  correct  words  in  the 
hundred  submitted.  This  number  is  four  larger  than  the  jmmber 
that  passed  last  year,  although  the  test  was  much  more  difiicult, 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  words  requiring  capitalization. 
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lu  the  tests  made  at  the  Superintendent's  written  examinations, 
although  they  Were,  by  far,  more  difficult  than  any  heretofore 
offered,  the  average  of  all  the  classes  was  eighty-nine  per  cenL 
These  tests  were  varied  by  requiring,  in  a  number  of  grades,  the 
writing  of  complete  sentences  instead  of  columns  of  detached 
w^ords.  As  con*ect  capitalization  and  punctuation  were  insisted 
upon,  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  plan  of  silent  spelling,  put  in  operation  in  the  first  and 
second-year  classes  last  fall,  has  proven  highly  successful,  wherever 
faithfully  tried.  The  repoils  show  that  the  spelling  has  vastly 
improved  wherever  oral  exercises  have  been  entirely  dispensed 
with.  Nor  has  the  benefit  of  the  change  been  confined  to  spelling 
alone.  The  reading  of  these  classes  has  also  decidedly  improved. 
Never  having  formed  the  habit  of  spelling  by  letter,  recognizing 
instantly  each  word,  because  accustomed  to  the  image  of  the  whole 
word  instead  of  its  separate  elements,  the  pupils  call  the  words  of 
the  reading  lesson  confidently  and  promptly.  No  more  halting 
and  stumbling  and  picking  to  pieces  of  words  in  these  classes !  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  teachers,  especially  of  second-year 
classes,  have  failed  even  to  attempt  the  use  of  silent  spelling. 
Unless  they  shake  off  the  fettere  of  old  habits  and  emerge  from 
the  old  ruts  in  which  they  have  been  traveling,  their  classes  will 
continue  to  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  their  more  wide- 
awake co-workei*s. 

A  slight  re-arrangement  of  the  spelling  book  lessons,  whereby 
the  Introductory  Speller  will  be  extended  through  the  seventh 
year,  is  thought  advisable.  By  this  change  the  amount  of  work 
assigned  to  each  semester  will  be  somewhat  reduced. 

ARriHMETIC. 

The  work  of  the  year  in  Arithmetic  shows  no  marked  changes 
as  compared  with  previous  yeare ;  except  that  in  the  primary 
grades  the  more  systematic  and  philosophic  methods  used  are  pro- 
ducing earlier  Bud  superior  fruit. 
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Two  hundred  twenty-two  (222)  pupils  obtained  the  percentage 
of  correct  answers  required  by  the  Regents,  in  their  last  examina- 
tion. Although  this  number  is  thirty-three  less  than  the  similar 
one  of  last  year,  it  is  still  a  very  lai-ge  one  compared  with  pi'e- 
vious  years. 

The  suggestion  made  last  year  that  it  would  be  well  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  work  required  in  this  subject,  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study,  and  referred  back  to  the 
Superintendent  and  Principals,* with  the  direction  that  they  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  a  definite  scheme,  setting  forth  the  portions  they 
propose  to  omit,  provided  that  they  can  agree  upon  such  a  scheme. 
This  action  was  taken  so  late  in  the  year  that  no  such  scheme 
could  be  prepared  before  closing.  This  subject  will  be  discussed 
at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Principals  next  year,  and  a  report 
made,  unless,  as  the  committee  cynically  suggests,  they  are  unable 
to  agree  as  to  what  should  be  omitted  and  what  retained. 

GBOGRAPHr. 

The  excellent  progress  of  all  the  classes  in  geography  has  been 
a  full  endorsement  of  the  plan  of  presenting  this  subject,  laid 
down  in  the  course  of  study.  Two  hundred  sixty-two  pupils  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  Regents*  paper  in  geography,  and 
though  this  number  is  twelve  less  than  that  attained  last  year,  the 
result  is  just  as  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  test  was 
a  more  searching  one. 

Language. 

A  review  of  the  year's  work  in  language  has  confirmed  our 
confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  coui'se  pursued  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  evidences  of  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  this  branch 
are,  fortunately,  not  dependent  on  the  circumscribed  tests  of  either 
written  or  oral  examinations.  They  are  found  in  the  every-day 
written  exercises  as  well  as  in  the  more  formal  examinations  of 
all  studies  and  grades.  In  correctness  of  structure  and  fullness  of 
expression,  these  exercises,  all  teachei-s  agi-ee,  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  previous  years.     Again,  the  ttir-reaching  efiects  of  lau- 
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guage  lessons  are  constantly  observed  in  the  oral  expression  of 
scholaiu  Many  times,  each  day,  scholars  have  been  noticed  cor- 
recting each  othera'  little  careless  violations  of  good  usage — the 
practice  extending  sometimes  even  to  the  little  ones  of  the  first- 
year  classes.  Parents  are  noticing  these  things.  Several  times 
has  your  Superintendent  been  stoi)ped  upon  the  street  by  parents 
who  expressed  both  wonder  and  delight  at  the  progress  their  chil- 
dren are  evincing,  toward  cori-ect  and  even  elegant  expression. 
Even  stronger  testimony  is  that  of  a  parent  who  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  want  of  reverence  engendered,  he  said,  by  our  school 
ti'aining.  "Why,"  said  he,  **my  children  are  becoming  exceed- 
ingly impeilinent.  They  are  constantly  assuming  to  criticise  not 
only  each  othei-s',  but  also  my  mistakes  in  grammar.  It  is  a  pretty 
state  of  affairs  when  children  know  how  to  talk  better  than  grown 
people!"  While  deprecating  the  apparent  disrespect  in  which 
these  cbHdren  held  their  fathcr^s  English,  one  could  not  help  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  direct  proof  which  this  unwitting  wit- 
ness had  furnished  of  the  eagerness  of  our  scholars  not  onlj'  to  at- 
tain, but  also  to  disseminate  the  daily  use  of  **  English  undefiled." 

It  is  not  intended  to  present  a  rose-colored  picture  ;  our  pupils 
are  not  yet  Addisons  in  written,  nor  Johnsons  in  spoken  expres- 
sion ;  they  speak  no  more  correctly  than  do  average  Americans 
in  good  society ;  their  convei-sation  smacks  too  often  of  the 
dime  novel,  while  their  nouns  and  verbs  as  often  fail  to  agree ; 
but  they  are  improving,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  even 
Richard  Grant  White  may  find  somewhat  of  good  in  the  results  of 
public  school  teaching  of  language. 

Somewhat  varying  opinions  have  been  expressed  of  the  merits 
of  our  new  text-book  in  grammar ;  but,  taking  into  account  the 
natural  prejudices  of  teachers  accustomed  for  many  years  to 
another  book,  of  radically  dissimilar  plan,  the  general  cun-ent  of 
opinion  is  in  its  favor.  It  certainly  supplements  well  the  previous 
coui'se  in  Language  Lessons.  Of  one  thing,  however,  all  have 
become  satisfied  ;  the  text-book  in  technical  grammar  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  scholars  one  year  too  early.     It  is  proposed^ 
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therefore,  to  extend  the  use  of  the  Language  Lessons  through  the 
seventh  year,  thus  giving  two  years  to  that  book  instead  of  one, 
as  heretofore.  The  experiment  of  such  a  course  has  been  tried  in 
several  classes,  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent,  and  has 
proved  entirely  successful.  tThe  classes  instructed  on  the  plan  sug- 
gested proved  to  be  really  farther  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
than  those  who  used  the  more  advanced  text-book.  Two  years  of 
training  in  the  science,  after  four  ye^rs  of  practice  in  the  art  of 
expression,  will,  it  is  believed,  produce  as  accurate  scholarship  as 
heretofore  attained,  with  the  incomparable  advantage,'  that  the 
knowledge  gained  will  not  be  useless  lumber,  but  a  living  force, 
ready  for  the  constant  daily  use  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
life.  It  has  been  observed  with  rea:ret,  that  a  few  writers  on  edu- 
cational  topics,  who,  at  first,  joined  heaitily  in  the  grand  reform  in 
the  study  of  English,  begun,  within  the  last  five  years,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  have  grown  faint-hearted  by  the  way ;  having  put 
their  hands  to  the  plough,  they  now  turn  back  and  cry  **  halt  I  " 
They  are  alarmed,  forsooth,  lest  their  beloved  word  parsing,  with 
its  hair-splitting  distinctions  and  its  wearisome  formulas,  may  dis- 
appear from  the  curriculum  ;  that  so  much  stre^ss  is  now  laid  upon 
developing  the  power  of  expression  ;  upon  giving  children  the 
opportunity  to  learn  correct  usj^ge  and  the  foundations  of  a  good 
style,  that  the  vaunted  disciplinary  effects  of  etymology  and  syntax 
may  be  lost.  It  is  well  that  these  croakers  find  few  sympathizers. 
The  bonds  which  fettered  the  study  of  language  have  been  loosened 
forever.  While  its  proper  province  and  due  usefulness  will  always 
be  granted  to  the  study  of  technical  grammar,  it  will  never  again 
be  permitted  to  overshadow  and  stifle  the  progress  of  our  children 
towards  the  mastery  of  the  noble  tongue  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud.  We  have  mounted  high  the  hill  Diificulty,  and  there  must  be 
no  steps  backward,  or  we  will  be  again  struggling  in  the  slough  of 
Despond. 

Two  hundred  ninety  (290)  pupils  passed  the  last  Regents' 
examination  in  grammar ;  sixty-six  (66)  more  than  succeeded  last 
year.     It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Regeuts'  papers  in 
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grammar  are  assuming  more  of  the  practical  chai-acter,  so  greatljr 
desired  by  those  who  believe  that  the  living  muscles  and  tendons 
of  language  should  be  developed  at  this  early  stage,  leaving  the 
dry  bones  of  its  skeleton  to  be  classified  and  stmng  on  wires  at  a 
later  period. 

History. 

Of  the  three  hundred  thiileen  (313)  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  High  School  only  one  hundred  forty-jseven  (147)  rendered  the 
required  seventy-five  per  cent  of  correct  answers.  In  other 
words,  less  than  fifty  per  cent  came  up  to  the  standard.  This  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  stoiy  of  previous  yeai-s.  While  our  schools 
have  furnished  iis  many  successful  candidates  at  the  Regents'  ex- 
aminations in  all  the  other  studies  as  we  can  reasonably  desire, 
we  have  been  continually  disappointed  at  the  results  in  United 
States  history.  In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
failure  in  this  branch,  the  test-papers  were  carefully  scrutinized. 
While  not  beyond  criticism,  these  papers  are  upon  the  whole  only 
reasonably  exacting.  They  call  for  such  an  amount  and  kind  of 
knowledge  of  American  history  only,  as  can  fairly  be  demanded 
of  scholars  at  the  age  of  those  examined. 

It  was  thought  that  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
might  be  the  cause  sought  for  ;  but  oral  examinations  found  the 
classes  well  posted  on  the  matter  in  the  text-book  ;  while  upon 
written  examinations,  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  the  chisses  aver- 
aged above  85  per  cent.  The  conclusion  then  was  that  a  large 
part  of  the  trouble  must  be  in  the  text-book  used.  It  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  your  Superintendent  recommends  any 
change  of  text-books.  He  has  done  so  in  one  case  only,  in  the 
four  years  of  his  administration.  A  change  in  the  text-book  in 
History  seems,  however,  to  be  demanded  by  the  conditions  set 
forth  above.  It  is  hoped  that  such  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Board  as  will  permit  the  introduction  of  another  book  at  the  close 
of  the  next  year.  Under  the  rules,  this  change  cannot  be  made  at 
an  earlier  date. 
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Penmanship. 

The  promise  made  in  last  year's  report,  that  decided  measures 
would  be  taken  to  improve  the  penmanship  of  the  schools  during 
this  year,  was  not  **  kept  to  the  ear,  to  be  broken  to  the  hope. 
A  circular  was  issued  early  m  the  year  calling  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  to  the  necessity  of  better  work  in  penmanship,  and 
giving  several  suggestions  looking  towards  J^etter  results.  This 
branch  was  made  a  special  theme  for  two  grade-meetings,  and  the 
methods  of  successful  teachers  were  presented  to  a  large  attend- 
ance of  the  less  experienced.  The  good  eflfccts  of  this  normal  les- 
son were  soon  apparent  in  the  improved  methods  of  the  teachers 
who  had  attended  the  meetings. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  extend  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  to 
lower  grades  than  had  ever  used  them.  Heretofore  the  fourth- 
year  scholars  were  the  youngest  to  whom  it  w^as  thought  advisa- 
ble to  entrust  that  dangerous  weapon,  the  pen  ;  and  many  were 
the  prophecies  of  discomfiture  and  dire  disaster,  should  we  ven- 
ture to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  still  younger  children.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried,  in  spite  of  these  forebodings,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  was  in  the  full  tide  of  succest>ful  operation.  By  the  kind 
assistance  of  that  admirable  instructor  in  penmanship,  Prof.  Geo. 
fi.  Shattuck,  who  volunteered  his  valuable  services  in  this  work, 
the  road  of  many  teachers  was  made  pleasant  and  smooth  ;  while 
the  scholars  were  led  easily  and  confidently  through  the  first  steps 
in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  The  work  was  rapidly  and  success- 
fully extended  through  all  the  classes  of  the  third  year,  and  in 
several  instances  into  classes  of  the  second  year.  In  a  month,  the 
period  of  experiment  was  passed  and  that  of  successful  operation 
entered  upon  ;  while  even  those  who  had  most  strongly  presaged 
failure  became  earnest  upholder  of  the  plan.  Hereafter  writing 
with  ink  will  be  required  of  all  third-year  classes,  while  second- 
year  classes  will  be  permitted  to  use  the  pen  whenever  their 
teachei*s  are  willing  to  undeitake  the  work. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  far-reaching  incentive  to  improved  work 
fit  penmanship,  Oil  the  part  of  both  Scholars  and  teachers,  ytvA 
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the  incoi-pomtion  of  this  subject  with  the  semi-aunual  examina- 
tions. At  the  examination  held  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester, 
models  for  each  grade  printed  in  script,  were  submitted  to  all 
classes  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  year,  inclusive.  The  specimens 
of  handwriting  produced,  were  immediately  forwai-ded  to  the 
Superintendent,  who  examined  and  marked  them  all.  . 

The  June  examination  in  this  branch  differed  from  the  previous 
one  only  in  having  the  models  printed  in  plain  text,  because  it  was 
found  that  scholai-s  often  attempted  to  follow  the  rather  inferior 
style  of  the  printed  script ;  and  in  having  the  work  examined  by 
a  committee  of  teachers.  The  test  was  also  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  fourth  and  niuth-vear  classes.  A  few  volunteers, 
likewise,  from  the  third-year  class,  sent  in  their  specimens.  A 
comparison  between  the  two  examinations  shows  a  marked 
improvement.  This  plan  of  examining,  and  the  giving  penman- 
ship as  much  weight  in  determining  the  promotion  or  retro- 
gression of  scholars  as  any  other  study  in  our  coui-se,  will  be 
continued,  and  it  is  confidently  felt  that  the  advance  thus  far  made 
will  be  faithfully  upheld  by  the  energy  of  the  teachers  and  the 
awakened  hiterest  of  the  scholaiB. 

Drawing. 

In  our  endeavor  to  improve  penmanship,  we  have  not  neglected 
drawing.  The  results  of  the  February  examination  —  which 
consisted  of  free-hand  drawing  from  the  flat  and  from  models — 
and  of  the  June  examination — made  up  of  questions  on  the  theory 
of  industrial  drawing — were  as  fully  satisfactory  as  they  have  been 
heretofore.  The  annual  exhibition  of  designs  and  other  drawings 
occurred  early  in  June.  The  plan  of  this  exhibition  diffei*ed  from 
previous  ones  in  several  particulars.  There  were  fewer  specimeus, 
and  therefore  the  more  carefully  selected  and  more  meritorious 
only  were  offered  for  inspection.  The  novel  feature,  however,  was 
the  presentation  of  a  class  of  scholai*s  representing  every  grade 
instructed,  from  the  second-year  class  to  the  junior  chiss  in  the 
High  School,  inclusive,  each  scholar  being  engaged  on  some  branch 
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of  the  system.  Designing,  copying,  enlarging,  reducing,  and 
otber  exercises  were  constantly  in  coui-se  of  production,  thus 
illustrating  to  the  spectatoi-s  nearly  every  step  in  the  course.  The 
work  of  these  scholai"S  elicited  the  strongest  marks  of  approval 
fix>m  the  large  number  of  visitors  present.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
exhibition  was  the  most  complete  and  successful  yet  held. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  H.  Lynch,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Drawing,  Prof.  Hailes  was  enabled  to  ofler  a 
gold  medal  to  the  pupil  of  the  High  School  who  should  produce 
the  most  meritorious  work  in  the  depaitment  of  industrial  draw- 
ing. The  drawings  were  inspected  by  three  well-known  gentle- 
men of  excellent  taste,  and  of  varied  expenence  in  the  realms  of 
industrial  art.  After  due  deliberation,  and  after  commending  by 
name  a  number  of  othei*s,  the  committee  unanimously  agreed  that 
Miss  Delia  Moseley  was  entitled  to  the  prize.  The  beautiful 
medal  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  generous  donor,  at  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  High  School,  by  the'Hon. 
Francis  H.  Woods. 

A  large  number  of  drawings  selected  from  the  exhibition  work 
was  sent  to  the  exhibition  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Saratoga  Spiings.  The  following,  taken  from  a  letter  from  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  gives  his  estimate,  at  least,  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  work  of  our  schools  in  this  depai*tment : 

"  Large  exhibits  were  made  of  drawings  made  by  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Oswego,  Syra- 
cuse, Amsterdam  and  other  cities  jmd  villages.  Well-informeJ 
critics,  after  viewing  the  whole  exhibit,  were  free  to  award  to 
Albany  the  credit  of  showing  the  best  specimens  in  design  and 
execution." 

Drawing  will,  next  year,  be  extended  into  the  Senior  class  of 
the  High  School,  thus  making  a  continuous  and  complete  coui'se  in 
our  schools.  The  additional  class  will  require  one  or  two  more 
hours  per  week  for  the  now  wholly  occupied  time  of  the  Drawing 
Master.     It  is  again  suggested  that  an  assistant  to  the  Drawing 
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Master  would  prove  valuable  in  supervising  the  work  of  the  more 
than  two  hundred  teachers  conducting  this  bmuch  in  our  schools. 

Music. 

The  examinations  in  the  theory  of  music  evinced  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction  in  this  depaitment  The  test-papers  of  the 
June  examination  were  of  an  unusually  difficult  and  searching 
character ;  yet  the  classes  averaged  ninety-four  per  cent  of  correct 
answers.  The  singing  of  the  pupils  at  the  various  public  exer- 
cises was  marked  in  excellence,  both  in  chorus  eiSects  and  the 
i*endition  of  solos,  reflecting  credit  upon  the  supervisory  work  of 
Prof  Lloyd,  and  the  skillful  class  instruction  of  all  the  teachers. 

It  is  thought  that  more  attention  might  profitably  be  given  to 
rote  and  other  song  singing,  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  To 
this  end,  it  is  suggested  that  a  suitable  l^ook  of  simple  songs  be 
furnished  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Two  hundred  copies  would 
suffice,  and  the  expense  would  be  trifling. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  various  class  rooms  has  been,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  wise  action  of  the 
Board  in  refusing  to  re-elect  the  Principal  of  School  No.  20,  and 
the  choice  of  a  gentleman  to  till  the  vacancy,  whose  past  success 
is  a  guamntee  for  the  future,  will,  it  is  believed,  result  in  such  a 
reorganization  of  that  school  as  has  been  striven  for  in  vain  for 
the  past  three  years. 

The  statistics  of  corporal  punishment  have  been  carefully  noted 
during  the  year.  Twelve  hundred  thirty-six  cases  in  all  were 
reported.  This  number  would  indicate  six  cases  per  diem,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  about  nine  thousand.  In  other  woi^ds, 
each  school  day,  one  of  fifteen  hundred  scholars  proved  so  recalci- 
trant as  to  need,  in  the  judgment  of  the  principals;  more  severe 
discipline  than  can  be  legally  inflicted  by  assistants. 

The  largest  number  of  scholars  (170)  was  punished  in  March, 
and  the  least  (52)  in  June.     Perhaps  the  disagreeable  winds  and 
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storms  of  the  former  month  tended  to  sour  the  dispositions  of 
children,  while  the  sunny  days  of  the  latter  rendered  them  more 
easy  of  control.  Two  schools  report  no  cases  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment during  the  year.  The  excellent  results  in  scholai^hip  in 
both  these  schools  would  indicate  that  teachers  and  scholars  were 
so  busy  that  the  latter  had  no  time  to  infringe  school  regulations, 
and  the  former  no  time  to  punish.  The  tendency  in  all  the 
schools  is  to  make  corporal  punishment  a  last  expedient ;  and  in 
the  same  mtio  as  it  is  diminishing,  it  is  believed,  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  is  advancing.  Still,  none  of  our  teachei-s  believe  that 
the  authority  to  inflict  bodily  punishment  should  be  taken  away. 
They  believe  that  the  refractory  should  know  that,  although  they 
may  be  chaiy  of  using  it,  the  teachers  still  hold  the  rod,  and  can 
apply  it  when  all  other  means  fail.  Your  Superintendent  would 
also  subscribe  to  this  position,  were  he  sure  that  all  other  means 
would  first  be  exhausted.  For  then,  he  is  confident,  that  very 
rarely  would  the  final  resort  be  called  into  requisition. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  two  years  of  trial  given  to  the  revised  couree  of  study  has 
convinced  all  of  its  adaptability  to  the  conditions  of  our  schools. 
The  slight  changes  proposed  above  in  the  distribution  of  (he 
spelling  lessons  and  in  the  use  of  the  text-book  in  grammar,  and 
the  addition  of**  memory  gems'' are  all  the  modifications  pro- 
posed this  year. 

Promotions, 

Attention  is  directed,  to  the  very  interesting  table,  appended  to 
this  report,  setting  forth  the  number  of  promotions  for  each  year 
of  the  course  in  each  school.  Seven  thousand  three  hundred  sixty- 
seven  pupils,  or  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  average  mem1>ei-ship, 
were  promoted  during  the  year.  The  highest  percentage  was  one 
hundred  nineteen  (119)  ;  the  lowest  was  twenty  (20).  Four  schools 
promoted  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent  of  their  membership, 
while  ten  fell  below  the  average  of  seventy  per  cent.  The  former 
schools  promoted  some  scholai*s  two  or  more  steps ;  this  accounts 
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for  the  surplus  percentage.  Although  in  one  or  two  cases  a  rea- 
sonable excuse  may  be  offered,  when  schools  report  less  than  the 
average  numter  of  promotions,  nevertheless  the  condition  of  schoh 
ai*ship  may  be  equitably  judged  by  the  totiil  number  reported  as 
compared  with  the  average  membership. 

The  comparatively  small  number  promoted  in  some  schools  has 
been  the  outcome  of  the  desire  of  teachers  to  hold  back  their 
pupils  so  as  to  obtain  high  percentages  in  the  semi-annual  examin- 
ations. It  is  hoped  that,  by  publishing  the  comparative  table, 
this  reprehensible  practice  may  be  stopped.  Should  this  not  avail, 
a  more  detiuled  table,  giving  the  number  of  pupils  in  charge  of 
each  teacher  and  the  number  promoted  will  be  prepared  and  pub- 
lished. 

It  will  not  do  to  shift  the  blame  to  the  examinations.  The 
fault  lies  in  the  teacher,  and  he  will  be  held  responsible  if  he  fails 
to  promote  the  average  number.  The  written  examinations  are 
held  to  disclose  the  actual  condition  of  scholarehip  and  to  deter- 
mine promotions  ;  their  purpose  is  not  to  enable  the  teacher  to  re- 
port high  percentages  in  the  various  studies.  It  is,  therefore,  dis- 
honest for  teachers  to  fail  to  promote  as  rapidly  as  pupils  are 
advanced  to  the  proper  points ;  not  to  speak  of  the  injustice  done 
by  thus  retarding  the  progress  of  industrious  scholai's. 

Ad»iission  to  the  High  School. 

Three  hundred  thirteen  (313)  candidates  applied  for  admission 
to  the  High  School  this  year.  Our  grammar  schools  pi*esented 
two  hundred  ninety-five  (295)  of  these^  while  the  remainder 
eighteen  (18)  came  from  various  schools  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 
Two  hundred  ninety-one  (291)  passed  satisfactorily  and  were 
gmnted  certificates  of  admission.  Of  the  twenty-two  rejected 
eighteen  were  from  our  own  schools,  about  the  same  proportion 
as  last  year.  Eleven  of  the  rejected  were  from  one  school,  and 
the  remainder  were  from  three  other  schools  ;  while  from  nine 
schools  no  candidates  were  rejected.  The  requirements  of  the 
Regents  were  fulfilled  by  two  hundred  twenty-two  (222)  pupils  in 
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arithmetic ;  by  two  hundred  sixty-two  (262)  in  geography  ;  by 
two  hundred  ninety  (290)  in  grammar ;  by  two  hundred  ninety 
(290)  in  spelling,  and  by  one  hundred  forty-seven  (147)  in  U.  S. 
history.  Two  hundred  Regents'  certificates  are  clainied  as  the 
i*esu]t  of  this  examination,  but  one  less  than  the  highest  number 
heretofore  claimed.  It  would  be  highly  advantageous,  should  all 
the  pupils  admitted  obtain  the  Regents'  certificate.  Were  this 
more  nearly  so  than  it  has  been  heretofoi*e,  the  High  School  fac* 
iilty  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  much  valuable  time 
in  conducting  reviews  of  grammar  school  studies. 

As  a  powerful  lever  in  bringing  about  this  most  desirable  state 
of  things,  the  suggestion  made  last  year  is  respectfully  renewed, 
viz.:  That  all  classes,  sufilciently  prepared,  be  permitted  to  at- 
tempt the  February  examinations  in  at  least  two  of  the  subjects. 
This  privilege  has  been  asked  by  many  of  our  principals,  who  be- 
lieve that  by  this  device  wo  will  succeed  in  preparing  a  much 
luiger  propoitiou  of  pupils,  so  that  they  will  readily  obtain  the 
full  certificate  at  the  June  examination.  The  tendency  of  this 
plan  will  also  be  in  the  dii*ection  of  the  semi-annual  promotion  of 
classes  to  the  High  School,  a  plan,  the  desirability  of  which  will 
be  more  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  report. 

ExHIBmONS. 

The  four  public  exhibitions  given  during  the  year  fully  equalled 
iu  excellence  of  rhetorical  efiect  any  that  preceded  them.  Our 
teachers  and  pupils  believe  that  anything  that  is  worth  doing,  is 
worth  doing  well.  No  effort  was  therefore  spared,  to  render  the 
exhibitions  worthy  of  the  i*eputation  our  schools  have  always  held 
in  these  special  enterpi-ises.  Whether  the  results  are  adequate  to 
the  large  expense  of  time  and  energy  is,  nevertheless,  no  doubtful 
question  iu  the  minds  of  the  teachers.  All  admit  that  these 
exercises  are  interesting  and  popular  as  a  means  of  free  entertiiin- 
nicut  to  the  parents  of  the  pu[)ils  and  other  friends  of  the  schools  ; 
but  when  the  cost  is  reckoned  up,  when  it  is  reflected  how  much 
additional  time  which  has  been  given  to  preparation  for  the  exhibi- 
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tions  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  I'egular  school  work,  teachers 
ait;,  it  is  believed,  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  upon  the  whole, 
the  schools  would  not  suffer,  even  in  rhetorical  development,  were 
the  exhibitions  to  be  abandoned. 

Again,  the  original  purpose  of  these  exhibitions  was  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  schools.  Our  full  ranks 
of  pupils  attest  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  our  schools  need 
any  such  adventitioas  aids  to  public  favor.  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Board  order 
the  abandonment  of  these  exhibitions.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  tear  down  than  to  build  up.  It  is  only  fair  that 
those  who  advocate  the  continuance  of  public  exhibitions  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  schools  and  their  friends  into  closer  contact, 
should  ask,  what  means  can  be  supplied  to  promote  what  all  agree 
to  be  beneficial,  should  the  exhibitions  be  discontinued.  Two 
plans,  either  or  both  of  which,  it  is  thought,  will  supply  the 
needed  occasions  for  bringing  the  public  into  our  school  rooms,  aie 
suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Hoard. 

One  plan  thought  worthy  of  adoption  is  the  celebration  of  the 
birthdays  of  great  American  poets  or  statesmen.  Let  the  natal 
day  of  some  well-known  writer  or  statesman  be  announced  to  all 
the  schools,  a  few  weeks  in  advance,  with  directions  that  the  day 
shall  be  celebrated  in  each  class-room  by  appropriate  exercises. 
If  he  be  a  writer,  by  the  rendition  of  passages  from  his  works, 
either  m  readings  or  declamations ;  the  reading  of  a  brief  biogiiiphy 
or  any  kindred  exercises  which  may  suggest  themselves,  the  details 
to  l)e  left  to  the  teacher  in  charge ;  if  he  be  a  statesman  or  a 
general,  biographical  sketches,  incidents  of  hjs  career,  etc.,  show- 
ing his  influence  on  the  history  of  his  times,  would  be  appropriate. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  such  exercise  would  be  educational  in  the 
broadest  sense  ?  How  easy  thus  to  excite  a  love  of  healthful 
literature,  or  to  warm  the  breasts  of  young  Americans  with  emulat- 
ing patriotism !  These  exercises  could  be  thrown  o|)en  to  the 
parents  by  invitation  through  the  children  ;  and  as  each  school- 
room would  become  an  audience  room  at  the  same  hour,  ample 
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room  would  be  fui-aished  for  the  attendance  of  all  who  desired. 
Similai*  exercises  have  been  in  successful  operation  in  Cincinnati 
and  other  places  for  two  years  past. 

The  second  plan  is  to  permit  each  teacher  to  have  a  public  session 
of  his  class,  once  during  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to 
parents  the  condition  of  the  class  and  the  methods  used  in  daily 
instruction,  with  such  additional  musical  and  rhetorical  exercises 
a3  each  teacher  may  determine  upon.  Of  course,  none  but 
parents  or  guardians  could  be  invited  to  these  public  sessions,  our 
class-rooms  not  permitting  large  audiences.  No  other  plan,  it  is 
deemed,  could  so  thoroughly  inform  the  public  of  both  the  condi- 
tion of  scholarship  in  our  schools,  or  better  satisfy  them  of  the 
correctness  of  the  methods  used  by  us  in  the  development  of  the 
minds  and  characters  of  our  scholars. 

Your  Superintendent  believes  that  both  of  these  plans  could  be 
adopted  without  serious  detriment  to  the  I'egiilar  work  of  the 
schools,  and  that  they  would  fully  serve  the  purposes  intended, 
without  being  open  to  the  serious  objcctioua  attending  the  elabo- 
rate public  exhibitions  heretofore  given. 

Grammar  School  Closing  Exercises. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  grammar  schools  occuiTcd  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  27th.  There  were  present  nearly  a  full  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  High  School, 
a  majority  of  the  teachei's,  most  of  the  membei-s  of  the  Board, 
and  a  few  invited  guests.  The  exercises  were  of  the  same  infonnal 
and  semi  social  character  as  those  of  last  year.  The  speeches  were 
brief  and  pithy  ;  the  music  cheerful  and  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
The  picture  presented  by  nearly  three  hundred  bright-eyed  lads 
and  blooming  lassies  filing  across  the  stage  to  receive  their  hard- 
earned  certificates,  with  the  accompanying  bouquets  of  sweet  and 
lovely  flowere,  made  the  pleasantest  impressions  on  all  who  beheld 
it.  The  custom  of  celebrating  the  passing  of  pupils  from  the 
grammar  schools  to  the  High  School  may  now  be  considered  as 
successfully  inaugurated.     To  many  the  occasion  wa^  the  closing 
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of  their  school  career  and,  therefore,  a  day  to  be  kept  green  in 
memory,  while  to  those  who  will  pursue  a  farther  course,  the  day 
will  be  memorable  .as  marking  an  important  traitsition  period  of 
their  lives.     The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  exercises : 

PROGRAMME. 

Chorus. ••• « "Unfurl  the  Glorious  Banner.*' 

pRKSBNTATioir  OF  Class Principal  J.  H.  Gilbkrt. 

Addrbss  to  thb  Scholars President  H.  Bbndkll. 

Rbcbptiok  OF  Class PrincipalJ.  E.  Bradley. 

Chorus "How  Beautiful  is  the  Sea.** 

Prbsbntation  op  Cbrtificatbs  of  Scholarship. 

Commissioner  Qbo.  B.  Hott,  Chairman  Committee  on  Examination. 

Solo— "  To  the  Woods." AwwrB  T.  Cabbt. 

Addrbss  to  thb  Tbachbrs Commissioner  Johx  A.  McCall,  Jr. 

Chorus "Stand  by  the  Fla|f. 

Award  of  Cbrtificatbs  of  Admission  to  High  School. 
Chorus .- .' "My  Country,  'tisofTbee. 


0 


High  School. 

The  details  of  the  operatious  and  progi'ess  of  the  High  School 
will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  principal.  From  the 
information  tBeixiin  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school  has  fully 
maintained  its  high  position  among  similar  institutions  in  this 
State.  The  aveitige  attendance  was  eighteen  (18)  less  than  last 
year  ;  the  same  cause  operating  as  given  heretofore,  explanatory  of 
the  slight  falling  off  in  all  the  schools. 

'  The  suggestion  made  last  year  that  the  system  of  semi-annual 
promotions  found  to  be  so  useful  in  the  lower  grades,  be  extended 
to  the  High  School,  is  earnestly  renewed.  It  is  now  impossible 
for  us  to  use  this  system  after  the  eighth  year,  because,  under  the 
present  arrangement  but  one  promotion  can  be  made,  each  yean 
from  the  nuith-year  class.  The  results  of  the  blocking  of  the 
plan,  at  that  point,  are  felt  to  be  bad  by  all  the  gmmmar  school 
principals.  Could  there  be  a  class  in  each  grammar  school  at 
work  on  each  semester  of  the  ninth  year,  and  a  class  be  thus  ad- 
mitted to  the  High  School  twice  in  the  year,  it  is  believed  that 
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these  classes  would  attain  a  &r  better  preparation  than  has  here- 
tofore been  possible. 

Again,  were  the  system  extended  throughout  the  High  School 
course,  the  difficulties  now  met  with  in  properly  grading  the  school 
would  largely  disappear.  Teachers  naturally  hesitate  to  put 
scholars  back  an  entire  year,  while  parents  strenuously  object  to 
such  action.  Many  schohus  are  now  carried  forward,  not  only 
to  their  own  detriment,  but  also  to  the  hindrance  of  the  proper 
progress  of  their  fellow  students.  That  the  objections  would  largely 
disappear,  were  promotions  and  degradations  made  twice  a  year, 
is  evident,  for  neither  scholars  nor  parents  could  reasonably  ob- 
ject to  the  loss  of  so  short  a  period  as  five  mouths.  Another  class 
to  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  plan,  is  those  who  ai*e  obliged  to 
leave  school  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  through  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  causes.  At  present,  on  returning,  they  are  frequently 
so  far  behind  their  classes  that  they  must  either  enter  a  class  a 
year  behind  or  leave  school.  Many  prefer  the  latter  course  to 
retracing  work  they  had,  perhaps,  already  well  accomplished. 
Were  they  required  to  fall  back  a  half  year  only,  they  would 
nearly  always  cheeifully  comply.  Another  consideration  is,  that 
the  divisions  assigned  to  each  teacher  would  become  much 
smaller  than  at  present,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers' 
work  be  cori-espondingly  increased.  When  the  fact  is  noted  that 
tejichei-s  are  now  compelled  to  deal  with  classes  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  scholaiis  in  such  advanced  studies  as  geometry  and  natural 
philosophy,  the  wonder  has  been  that  even  fair  progress  has  been 
made.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  pupils  have  not 
become  sufficiently  mature  to  be  left  to  their  own  resources  ;  but 
that  they  need  constant  guidance  and  frequent  pei-sonal  instruction. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  semiannual  promotions  to 
the  somewhat  complicated  courses  of  study  in  the  High  >School  is 
not,  however,  unattended  with  difficulties.  In  the  higher  grades, 
as  now  constituted,  a  duplication  of  classes  would  ensue  which 
would  demand  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachera.  Were  this 
objection  insurmountable,  the  proj.ecjt€4  changes  would  not  oe 
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urged,  because  your  Superintendent  would  not  for  a  moment 
consider  any  plan  which  would  materially  increase  the  running 
expenses  of  the  regular  High  School  course.  A  reconstruction 
of  the  course  would  immediately  remove  the  objection  above  set 
forth.  It  would  be  necessary  to  drop  several  non-essential  studies 
which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  would  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  completeness  or  general  scope  of  the  curriculum.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  rearrange  the  assignment  of  classes,  and  to  i^ad- 
just  the  work  of  the  teachers,  so  as  to  pi-ovide  for  the  increased 
number  of  classes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detsiils ;  but 
when  the  Board  is  ready  to  consider  this  matter  a  complete 
scheme  can  be  submitted  which  will,  it  is  believed,  remove  the 
objection  under  consideration.  It  is  thought  that  such  changes 
in  the  course  will  serve  other  useful  purposes,  and,  by  econo- 
mizing the  time  and  energy  of  both  teachers  and  scholai-s,  tend  to 
improve  the  eflSciency  of  the  school. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  would,  of  coui'se,  result  iu 
the  admission  and  the  graduation  of  two  classes  each  year.  This, 
however,  involves  no  practical  dilSculties,  as  the  work  now  done 
in  connection  with  these  events  would  simply  be  divided  between 
the  two  periods. 

The  recommendation  made  in  the  last  three  zmnual  reports,  that 
the  Board  establish  a  normal  department  iu  the  High  School  to 
better  prepare  its  graduates  for  the  profession  of  teacher  is 
renewed.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  coui-se  have  been  so 
fully  and  so  frequently  set  forth  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  reproduce  them.  A  normal  depaitment,  to  be  fruit- 
ful, should  combine  instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching,  with 
ample  practice  with  model  classes.  One  special  instructor  would 
suffice.  A  model  school,  conducted  by  regular  teachers  of  ap- 
proved skill,  who  would  act  as  critics  of  the  apprentice-teachers, 
would  supply  the  needed  practice.  The  buildings  on  the  rear  of 
the  High  School  lot,  now  used  by  the  water  commissioners,  but 
which  were  unquestionably  included  in  the  grant  of  property  by 
the  city  for  High  School  pui-poses,  could  be  readily  remodeled  »o 
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as  to  become  a  convenient  school.  This  would  give  additional 
room  for  primary  pupils  with  a  very  moderate  outlay.  Although 
intimately  connected  with  the  High  School,  such  a  normal  depart- 
ment would  l)e  really  an  independent  institution  with  separate  funds 
for  its  maintenance.  No  step  that  can  be  taken  by  the  Board 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  carefully  studied  thi? 
subject,  do  more  to  advance  the  condition  of  our  schools  than  the 
one  here  suofgested. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  High  School  occurred 
during  the  past  year.  During  the  visit  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  this  city,  in  February  last,  he 
wjis  invited  by  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  to  visit  the  High 
School.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  10th  of  February 
the  illustrious  soldier,  accompanied  by  Gov.  Cornell,  State  Super- 
intendent Gilmour  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  was  received 
by  the  Board,  the  faculty  and  the  scholars  in  the  chapel. 
After  listening  to  some  excellent  rhetorical  exercises,  which  were 
afterward  highly  commended  in  conversation  by  the  General, 
brief  addre^es  were  made  to  the  school  by  Gen.  Grant  and  Gov. 
Cornell,  who  were  gracefully  introduced  by  President  Easton. 
The  occasion  was  a  highly  interesting  one  to  all  pi'esent,  and  was 
specially  valuable  in  the  personal  impression  made  upon  the 
students  by  being  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  one  who  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  history  of  our  l)eloved  country. 
That  day  will  surely  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  school. 

Teachers  anb  Teachers'  Meetings. 

The  total  number  of  teiichers  employed  during  the  year  was 
twD  hundred  thirty-two  (232),  an  increase  of  three  (3)  over  the 
number  of  the  preceding  year.  Two  of  the  additional  teachei-s 
were  required  by  the  growth  of  School  No.  20,  the  other  by  the 
necessities  of  the  advanced  gi'ades  and  full  attendance  of  school 
No.  22.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  two  hundred  seven  (207)  are 
women  and  twenty -five  (25)  men.  Seventy-one  (71)  are 
graduates  of  normal  schools,  one  hundred  four  (104)  of  the 
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High  School,,  twelve  (12)  pursued  a  full  collegiate  coui*se,  nud  the 
remainder,  forty-five  (45),  were  educated  at  various  academies 
aud  private  schools.  There  were  sixteeu  new  appointments 
made.  Of  these  thirteen  were  to  fill  vacancies,  aud  three,  as 
described  above,  were  original  appointments.  The  yearly  addition 
of  so  large  a  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  to  our  corps 
is  to  be  regretted.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  beyond  official 
control.  It  is,  of  coui-se,  strong  evidence  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  ladies  engaged  in  our  schools,  that  so  many  of 
them  are  sought  in  marriage  ;  but  the  gain  of  their  husbands  is 
our  serious  loss.  Alt  that  the  Board  can  do  to  remedy  the  evils 
arising  from  these  changes  from  skillful  workmen  lo  apprentices, 
is  to  offer  the  \ys&i  inducements  to  candidates  for  thorough  and 
broad  preparation.  The  High  School  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
very  much  towards  the  proper  professional  training  of  those  who 
form  the  majority  of  new  appointees.  A  normal  department 
would  add  still  more  to  the  working  va^ue  of  our  coming  teachei-s. 

It  is  believed  by  many  who  have  examined  this  subject 
with  careful  aud  prolonged  study,  that  the  average  period  of 
employment  of  teachei's  would  be  considerably  lengthened  and 
their  efficiency  correspondingly  iiicreased,  were  two  impoitant 
modifications  made  by  the  Board  in  the  method  of  bestowing  and 
confirming  appointments.  It  is  thought,  fii'st,  that  the  period  of 
probation  should  be  considerably  extended.  The  trial  space  of 
three  months  now  required  before  a  nomination  is  confirmed,  is 
utterly  insufficient  to  determine  the  qualities  of  a  teacher.  Neither 
a  principal  nor  a  superintendent  would  be  justified  in  forming  a 
final  opinion  in  so  short  a  time.  A  tyro  in  teaching  can,  in  that 
period,  do  little  more  than  become  acquainted  with  the  barest 
outline  of  the  work  required.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust, 
therefore,  to  condemn  a  teacher  on  so  brief  a  trial,  and  equally 
dangerous  to  foredist  success. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  grown  to  be  the  practice  on  the  part  of 
supervisory  officers,  to  either  withhold  any  opinion,  or  through 
natural  unwillingness  to  injure  the  prospects  of  a  fellow  laborer, 
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to  give  a  favomble  oue  in  general  terms.  In  fhese  circumstiinces 
the  Board  has  invariably  confirmed  the  nominations  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  probationary  period.  As  no  one  has  ever  been  rejected, 
a  nomination  has  become  equivalent  to  a  permanent  appointment. 

It  is  conceded  that  in  order  to  test  adaptability  and  probability 
of  success  every  appointment  should  be  temporary.  Heretofore 
the  purpose  of  the  temporary  appointment  has  been  defeated  by 
its  brevity.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  period  of  trial  should 
be  extended  to  full  two  yeare.  Such  a  space  would  certainly  give 
ample  time  to  test  all  the  qualities  of  an  appointee,  but  so  long  a 
trial  might  prove  irksome  and  harrassing.  It  is  suggested,  thcre- 
foi-e,  that  the  Board  extend  the  experimental  period  from  thi*ee 
mouths  to  one  year.  A  sufficient  time  would  thus  be  given  in 
which  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
young  teacher,  and  the  Board  would  thus  have  a  basis  of  judg- 
ment in  voting  upon  the  appointment. 

Another  change  which  would  tend  to  prolong  the  term  of  service 
of  teachers,  would  be  to  abolish  the  annual  election  and  appoint 
all  teachers  during  efficient  service.  Such  a  plan  would  mani- 
festly be  to  the  advantage  of  the  appointing  power,  as  the  engage- 
ment of  every  teacher  would  be  terminable  at  will.  An  annual 
election  binds  the  Board  to  the  employment  of  its  appointees  for 
the  entire  year ;  and  all  will  readily  i*ecall  c:ises  where  the  Board 
would  have  instantly  dispensed  with  the  services  of  teachei-s.  had 
its  own  niles  permitted  it  to  do  so.  Dismissal  for  cause  is  almost 
a  dead  letter  in  the  face  of  an  annual  contract,  since  the  onus  pro- 
handi  rests  upon  the  appointing  power.  Were  the  appointments 
limitable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  no  unwoithy  or  unsuccess- 
ful teachei  need  be  i-etained  a  day  in  its  service.  The  objection 
to  a  continuous  employment  of  teachei^  may  arise  in  the  minds 
of  some  that,  not  being  amenable  to  the  test  of  an  annual  election, 
teachers  would  become  indiiferent  or  negligent.  Such  an  objection 
was  forcible  when  the  custom  of  annual  elections  was  established, 
because  the  appointing  power  had  no  means  of  testing  a  teacher's 
success  or  failure,  aside  from  the  utterly  inadequate  oral  examina- 
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tioii,  and  that  raost  uncertain  guide,  public  opinion.  But,  to-day, 
exhaustive  written  examinations,  the  daily  watchfulness  of  princi- 
pals and  the  constant  inspections  of  the  Superintendent  hold  each 
teacher  to  such  close  accountability  and  under  such  steady  super- 
vision, that  indifference  or  laxity  cannot  escsipe  observation  and 
exposure.  Under  the  system  now  in  vogue,  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  teacher  to  so  manipulate  her  classes  as  to  deceive  her  superioi^ 
as  to  the  real  character  of  her  work.  The  objection  above  raised 
will,  therefore,  no  longer  hold. 

Again,  by  giving  {)ermanence  to  the  employment  of  successful 
teachers,  the  tone  of  the  profession  will  be  improved.  Anxiety 
as  to  reappointment  being  removed,  genuine  enthusiasm  will  re- 
place the  worrying  spirit  which  weare  out  both  teachers  and  taught 
The  knowledge  that,  if  faithful  and  intelligent  work  is  done, 
neither  prejudice  nor  misundei^Uuidings  can  subject  them  to  dis- 
missal, will  inspire  teachers  to  more  vigctrous  endeavors. 

These  considerations,  it  is  believed,  will  warrant  the  Board  in 
changing  its  methods  of  appointment  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  changed  character  of  our  system. 

The  grade  meetings  fully  described  in  last  year's  report  were, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  continued  throughout  this  year. 
The  number  of  meetings  was  not  as  large  as  anticipated,  owing  to 

various  reasons,  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  was 
engaged  for  nearly  four  mouths  in  continuous  oral  examina- 
tions. 

Nine  meetings  in  all  were  held,  bringing  together  ultimately  all 
the  teachei's  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  shows  in  detail  the  character  and  scope  of  these 
meetings : 
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I 


Datk.  I         Grade.  Subject  Illustbated. 


Conducted  by. 


Ocu  11. . .   Ist  year '  Object  Lesson  { qa^Suies'  *****  CuUen,  School  No.  6. 

Oct.  U...!lat     "    !  Peiimaniihip I  Miss  Butler,       "       "    12. 

Oct.  15.  .   2d      *•    I  KHpid  adding I  Mi.«8  .Simpson,    "       "    19 


Oct.  1ft...   2d      '*    !  Poiiuiaiitthip 

Oct.  22...,  3<1      "    LaiiKuagc  Lesions 

Nor.  ft ...' 4th     "    I  Uonding 


Principal  Packer,  School  No.  12. 
Misii  Kennedy,  School  No.  22. 
Mis8  liavidson,        "        '*    15. 


Nov.  13..   5th     "     I  Language  Lessons i  Misji  Sullivan,         "       **    15 


Dec.  3. 
March  3. 
March  18 

April  1 .. 


••••»• 


6th and 7th years..    Drawing. 

8th  and  9th  years. . '  Mukic 

tfth  year « Percentage 

(color, 
form, 
body. 


Ist  and  2d  year.. 


Prof.Hailes,  class  A'om  Sch'l  No.l7. 
Prof.  Lloyd.  "  "  •*  "  11. 
Miss  Burnap,  School  No.  11. 

Miss  Morton, )  c«i,^r.i  tii«  oo 
Miss  Miles,     }  S^^<^®*  ^^'  22- 


Each  subject  was  illustrated  by  a  class  of  pupils.  Considerable 
discussion  ensued  at  the  close  of  each  exercise.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  these  meetings  have  been  fruitful,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  them  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  principals  were  well  sustained 
through  the  year.  The  subjects  of  discussion  were  all  pmctical, 
bearing  upon  the  every-day  work  of  the  schools.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  these  meetings  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  reorganization  and  unification  of  our  system. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1881,  Principal  W.  L.  Martin  of  School 
No.  7  tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Martin  began  his  career  as 
teacher  in  the  schools  May  1,  1844.  Although  his  resignation 
was  accepted  when  offered,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  Mr.  Martin 
continued  the  management  of  No.  7  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  His  sei^vice  has,  therefore,  embraced  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
years.  Placed  early  in  charge  of  No.  7,  a  school  peculiarly 
difficult  of  management,  Mr.  Martin  administered  its  affairs  with 
marked  success,  both  as  a  disciplinarian  and  a  teacher.  Hundreds 
of  successful  business  men,  as  well  as  useful  women,  testify  daily 
to  the  fidelity  and  skill  of  this  veteran  instructor.  Retiring  from 
active  life,  Mr.  Martin  beai*s  with  him  from  his  associates,  from  the 
Board  and  from  the  community,  the  well-earned  plaudit,  **  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant  I'' 
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General  Remarks. 

A  retrospect  of  the  yearns  work  cau  but  afford  gratificsitiou  to 
all  engaged  therein.  Reforms  have  been  attempted,  and  some 
have  been  accomplished.  If  the  progress  towards  perfection  has 
not  been  startling,  it  has  been  steady.  Let  any  one,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  compare  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools  with  that  of  fifteen  or  even  ten  yeare  ago,  and  he  will 
admit  that  the  advance  hiis  been  marked.  Our  teacher's  are  using 
better  and  more  philosophic  methods,  and  the  results  of  their 
teaching  are  correspondingly  improved.  The  pnmal  truth  that 
.  in  the  education  of  the  young  the  path  must  lead  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  from  facts  to  principles,  is  taking,  yearly,  stronger 
hold  upon  our  methods,  and  the  progress  of  pupils  is  liecoming 
both  easier  and  surer. 

That  the  schools  are  doing  good  woi-k  also  in  the  formation  of 
character  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Too  much  is  often  expected  of 
schools  in  this  direction.  The  school  is  but  one  element  in  the 
complex  environment  which  influences  the  moral  status  of  human 
beings.  Home,  the  Church,  his  vocation  and  his  social  surround- 
ings, all  tend  to  give  bent  to  the  character  of  each  man  ;  some- 
times to  twist  and  distort  it ;  often,  happily,  to  give  upright  and 
systematic  development.  Nevertheless,  teachers  must  not  think 
they  can  shirk  their  share  of  the  responsibility.  What  they  may 
do  should  be  done  faithfully  and  fearlessly,  or  when  their  work  is 
over  they  will  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  The  saying  **  To  stand  still 
is  to  retrograde,''  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  school  system.  It 
will  not  do,  then,  to  cry  halt  or  to  look  back.  It  must  be  our  aim 
in  fulfilling  our  sacred  trust,  to  move  steadily  forward  so  that 
each  year  Avill  find  us  a  step  nearer  the  goal  of  perfection. 

Retirement  of  Presiident  Easton. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  year  was  the  retii-ement 
from  the  Board  of  Gen.  Chas.  P.  Easton,  after  a  membership  of 
fifteen  years.     Mr.  Easton's  connection  with  the  schools  began  as 
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a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  July  5,  1865.  When  the 
present  Board  was  organized  in  1866,  Mr.  Easton  was  one  of  the 
twelve  men  named  in  the  enabling  act,  to  form  the  first  Board  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  remaining 
in  membei-ship  at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  For  seven  of  the 
fifteen  years  of  his  service  Mr.  Easton  was  Pi-esident  of  the  Board. 
Of  the  value  of  his  services  as  presiding  and  executive  officer,  the 
Board  has  spoken,  elsewhere  in  fitting  terms  of  praise.  Of  his 
direct  connection  with  the  teachei^s  and  the  schools,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  his  retirement  was  the  occasion  of  universal  regret. 
His  name  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  good  repute  of  all  our 
schools,  and  especially  with  that  of  the  High  School,  of  which  he 
was  so  strong  an  advocate  and  promoter. 

Conclusion. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close  there  remains  only  the  grate- 
ful task  of  returning  my  siucerest  thanks  to  the  principals  and 
teachers  for  the  able  and  energetic  manner  in  which  they  hav^ 
seconded  all  my  efibrts  to  enhance  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  the  schools,  and  to  tender  my  hearty  acknowledgments  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  public  acts 
of  support  and  invaluable  pei-sonal  words  of  counsel. 

CHAS.  W.  COLE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS. 


1.  The  establishment  of  an  ungraded  schoot  for  the  truant  aud 
neglected  children  of  the  citv. 

2.  That  when  asked  for  with  practical  unanimity  by  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  of  any  school,  single  sessions  may  be  established  In 
that  school. 

3.  That  the  oral  examinations  be  discontinued,  except  in  the 
schools  assigned  to  newly  elected  membera  of  the  Board. 

4.  That  twenty-five  copies  of  a  child's  magazine  be  subscribed 
for  by  the  Board,  to  be  used  sis  additional  reading  matter. 

5.  That  the  committing  to  memory  and  daily  reheai^al  of  short 
quotations,  be  made  a  pait  of  the  daily  programme  of  all  the  classes. 

6.  The  use  of  the  text-book  in  technical  grammar  to  be  confined 
to  the  last  two  years  of  the  coui'se. 

7.  A  change  of  text-book  in  United  States  history. 

8.  An  assistant  to  the  drawing  master. 

9.  The  ninth-year  chisses  to  be  permitted  to  try  one  of  two 
subjects  at  the  Regents'  examination  in  February. 

10.  To  discontinue  all  public  exhibitions  and  substitute  "  poet 
and  statesmen  days"  or  **public  sessions." 

11.  That  the  system  of  semi-annual  promotions  be  extended  to 
the  High  School. 

12.  That  a  normal  department,  with  a  model  school  attached, 
be  established  in  connection  with  the  High  School. 

13.  That  the  teachers'  probationary  period  be  extended  froui 
three  months  to  one  year. 

14.  That  the  appointments  of  teachers  at  the  cU>8e  of  the  pro- 
bation, be  during  efficient  service,  terminable  at  the  will  of  the  Board. 
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TABLE  showing  the  attendance  ofpupiU  in  the  Public  Schools^ 

for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881. 


Number  Eksolled. 

Avet-age  daily  at- 
tendance. 

Average  member- 
ship. 

Percent  of  attend- 
ance on  naml)er 
enrolled. 

Percent,  of  attend- 
ance on  nverago 
mcmberghip. 

• 
B 

Loft  during  year, 
having  obtained 
employment. 

SCHOOLS. 

1 

• 

•s 

3 

s 

o 

o 

Xi 

B 

a 

Hifirh  School. 

No:  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  14 

No.  15 

No.  16 

No.  17 

No.  18 

No.  19 

No.  20 

No.  21 

No.  22 

No.  23 

No.  24 

No.  25 

212 
233 
209 
155 

74 
173 
408 
156 
231 
127 
235 
320 
544 
237 
678 
552 

67 
838 

81 
163 
296 
384 
304 
123 
473 
158 

373 

204 
213 
118 

81 
192 
441 
119 
190 
101 
217 
446 
541 
2  3 
536 
597 

80 
272 

85 
156 
297 
410 
286 
177 
480 
140 

585 
437 
422 
273 
155 
365 
849 
275 
421 
228 
452 
766 
1,085 
530 
1,214 
1,140 
147 
610 
166 
319 
593 
794 
590 
300 
953 
298 

517 
275 
296 
147 
102 
223 
618 
164 
246 
124 
287 
552 
720 
318 
776 
762 

70 
383 

88 
187 
328 
537 
378 
194 
553 
141 

536 
293 
317 
165 
111 
245 
654 
187 
262 
140 
312 
588 
771 
348 
838 
827 
75 
429 
100 
207 
337 
587 
409 
218 
606 
162 

.88 
.62 
.70 
.54 
.70 
.61 
.72 
.60 
.61 
.60 
.63 
.72 
.66 
.60 
.64 
.66 
.50 
.63 
.53 
.60 
.55 
.68 
.64 
.65 
.60 
.50 

.97 
.94 
.94 
.90 
.92 
.91 
.94 
.88 
.93 
.89 
.92 
.94 
.93 
.91 
.92 
.92 
.93 
.90 
.88 
.90 
.97 
.92 
.92 
.89 
.91 
.87 

617 
318 
350 
200 
206 
296 
672 
300 
338 
210 
348 
696 
786 
522 
902 
1,008 
142 
448 
224 
224 
616 
672 
504 
184 
608 
448 

11,857 

50 

26 

20 

7 

•  • 

37 
55 
25 
25 
.  • 
32 
144 
94 
42 
92 
57 
6 
40- 

•  • 

•  • 

30 
40 
24 

•  • 

•  « 

24 

Totals 

6,931 

7,045  1  13,976 

1 

8,986 

9,724 

.63 

.92 

870 
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TABLE  showing  the  altendanoe  by  periods  of  two  numths  each^ 
and  the  number  of  half  day  absences,  number  of  cases  and  t/ie 
per  cent,  of  tardiness  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  188L 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  present 
leas   thun  two 
months. 

Two  months  and 
less  than  fonr. 

1 

Four  months  and 
less  than  six. 

Six  months  and 
less  than  eight. 

Eight  months  and 
less  than  ten. 

£ 
g 

a 

d 

Half-day  absen- 
ces. 

Total  cases  of  tar- 
diness. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

Percent,  of  lardi- 
ness. 

No.  1 

55 

30 
62 
16 
33 
SO 
40 
96 
31 
58 
77 
98 
69 
153 
121 
37 
69 
44 
40 
73 
44 
35 
26 
98 
79 
4 

54 

48 
45 
15 
46 
90 
41 
62 
44 
76 

103 

169 
76 

170 

1«7 
96 

104 
20 
45 
87 

128 
8:i 
40 

170 
S6 
21 

47 
26 
38 
19 
62 

115 
27 
50 
21 
66 
88 

109 
61 

100 

120 
13 
88 
27 
50 
04 
9:) 

106 
25 

168 
42 
31 

48 

42 

38 

22 

47 

143 

87 

71 

28 

65 

86 

132 

77 

154 

lAO 

97 

la*) 

26 

46 

144 

107 

HI 
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REPORT 

OP  THB 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  ON  SUG- 
GESTIONS IN  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  THIRD 
ANNUAL  REPORT,  REFERRED  BY  ORDER  OF  THE 
BOARD. 


Albany,  March  21,  1881. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  Committee  on  Text-books  and  Course  of  Study,  to  whiqh 
were  referred  several  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  respectfully  repoils  that 
the  same  have  been  duly  considered  and  conclusions  reached  as 
set  forth  below. 

The  first  suggestion  considered  was  **  that  teachers  prepare  short 
Coui-ses  of  Reading  for  the  guidance  of  pupils."  The  object  of 
this  proposition  is  two-fold  :  firat,  to  create  a  taste  for  Reading  ; 
second,  to  direct  that  taste  into  proper  channels.  The  propriety 
of  these  puiposes  needs  no  lengthy  discussion.  The  fii-st  purpose 
commends  itself  to  the  good  judgment  of  all.  As  to  the  second, 
tlie  attention  of  thinking  men  has  long  been  directed  to  the  evil 
influence  exerted  upon  rising  generations  by  the  dissemination  of 
cheap,  trashy  and  unhealthy  literature  among  the  young.  Statis- 
tics gathered  from  news-rooms  and  publishing  houses  show  that 
the  circulation  of  newspaper's,  periodicals  and  books,  sensational 
in  style  and  of  low  moral  tone,  has  assumed  alarming  proportions. 

Any  step  which  can  be  taken  in  our  schools  to  stem  the  growing 
taste  for  this  worthless  and  demoralizing  literature  is  surely  praise- 
worthy. 
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The  plan  proposed  by  the  Superintendent  seems  to  be  not  only 
practicable,  but  easy  of  execution.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
recommends  that  the  Superintendent  be  directed  to  see  that  teach- 
ers of  every  grade  prepare  lists  of  books  suited  to  the  age  and 
comprehension  of  the  scholai's  under  their  charge  ;  the  lists  to  be 
submitted  to  the  I'espective  Principals  for  approval,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  second  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent  was  "  that  oral 
spelling  be  practically  abolished."  While  assenting  to  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  step  adduced  by  the  Superintendent  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  in  his  hist  report,  your  committee' are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  a  purely  professional  matter,  and  as  such, 
should  be  left  to  the  teacheis  for  discussion  and  decision.  While 
it  is  evidently  the  province  of  the  Board  to  prescribe  the  Course 
of  Study  to  be  pui-sued  in  the  schools,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
the  methods  by  which  that  Course  of  Study  is  to  be  carried  out 
should  be  determined  by  those*  who  have  made,  or  should  make, 
these  methods  a  constant  study.  Your  committee,  therefore,  sug- 
gest that  this  and  all  similar  questions  be  left  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  Principals  and  other  teachers  of  experience. 

Before  making  any  recommendation  as  to  the  third  suggestion, 
viz. :  **  that  the  Course  in  Arithmetic  be  reduced  by  a  pruning  of 
the  text-book,"  your  committee  would  prefer  that  a  definite  scheme, 
setting  foilh  what  it  is  proposed  to  omit  and  retain,  be  submitted. 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Superintendent  and  Piincipals 
be  requested  to  prepare  such  a  scheme,  if  they  can  agree  upon  one, 
and  submit  it  to  the  Board  for  consideration. 

Your  committee  heartily  endoi*ses  the  suggestion  that  decisive 
steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  Penmanship  of  the  schools.  The 
Superintendent  has  informed  your  committee  that  considei'able 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  this  subject  by  extending  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink  into  lower  grades,  by  giving  model  lessons  at  grade 
meetings,  by  giving  prominence  to  Penmanship  in  the  semi-anuual 
examinations,  and  by  iuriiishiiig  ruled  slates  for  the  Fii-st  and 
Second  Yrat  classes. 
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Your  committee  belieFes  by  continuing  these  measures,  and 
especially  by  giving  Penmanship  due  weight  in  deciding  all  pro- 
motions, great  improvement  will  follow.  Your  committee  do  not 
feel  warranted  in  recommending  the  employment  of  a  special 
teacher  in  Penmanship. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  series  of  grade  meetings 
begun  last  year  be  continued  until  the  Board  otherwise  directs. 
As  a  means  of  arousing  enthusiasm,  these  meetings  have  been 
very  successful.  Your  committee  knows  of  no  other  device  for 
fumidiing  instructiou  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Teaching  as 
well  adapted  to  supply  the  want  of  a  regular  Teachers'  Normal 
Class,  or  a  Normal  department  in  the  High  School. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  DRAPER, 
PETER  J.  FLINN, 
HERMAN  5ENDELL.    ' 
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ESTABLISHMENT 

OF 

THE    EASTON     MEDAL. 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  held 
May  16,  1881,  the  following  proceedings  took  place. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Flinn  to  take  the  chair,  and 
then  retired  from  the  meeting. 

Whereupon  the  Secretary  read  the  following  communication : 

Albany,  May  16,  1881. 
To  the  Board  of  PvAlic  Instruction  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  deposited  in  the  Albany  Savings  Bank,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  or  its  successors, 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars,  as  a  trust  fund,  to  be  held  by 
said  Board,  and  the  net  annual  income  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose named  in  a  note  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  Profes- 
sor John  E.  Bradley,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  dated 
June  28,  1876,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

*» Albany,  June  28,  1876. 
"  Professor  John  E.  Bradley, 

**Pinncipal  of  the  Albany  High  School: 

**  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  observed,  with  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure,  the  excellence  of  the  essays  of  each  succeeding  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Albany  High  School. 

*' Impressed  with  the  great  importance  and  value  of  this  de- 
partment of  culture,  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  extend  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  institution,  the  incentive  now  held  out  to  the  Senior 
class  alone.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  give  permanence  to  the 
object  I  have  in  view,  I  place  in  trust  with  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  of  this  city,  a  fmid,  the  interest  of  which,  shall  be 
appropriated  annually,  to  provide  a  gold  medal  of  the  same  value 
US  thoB6  now  given  to  the  Senior  class,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
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member  of  the  Junior,  Second  or  First  Year  class,  who  shall 
write  the  best  essay  on  such  subject  as  shall  be  assigned  and  under 
such  lilies  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of 
the  school. 

"Veiy  respectfully, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  CHARLES  P.  EASTON." 

(Minutes  of  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  1876,  page  651.) 

As  the  medal  has  been  awarded  heretofore  under  rules  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  Principal  of,  and  Executive  Coinniittec 
on,  the  High  School,  it  is  my  desire  that  they  shall  continue  to 
dischai-ge  that  duty  in  the  future. 

A  warm  love  for  the  High  School  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
promote  its  welfare,  I  assure  you,  inspires  this  small  gift,  and  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  the  gift  and  the  trust  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  oiTered. 

Should  any  circumstances  arise  in  the  future  which  would  pre- 
vent the  fulfillment  of  the  trust,  or  should  tbei-e  ever  be  a  diver- 
sion of  the  funds  thei*eof  to  any  purpose  except  the  one  indicated 
above,  it  is  my  wish  that  the  funds  shall  then  revert  to  my  heirs. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  P.  EASTON. 
Signed  in  presence  of 

Charles  W.  Cole. 

Thereupon  Mr.  McCall  oiSered  the  followuig  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

R&folved,  That  the  communication  of  our  worthy  Pi*esident, 
just  read,  be  printed  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved^  That  this  Board  accepts  the  trust  so  generously  of- 
fered, and  will  execute  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  donor. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  membei-s  of  the  Board  be 
conveyed  to  the  President  for  the  liberal  gift  with  which  he  has 
endowed  the  High  School. 

The  President  then  resumed  the  chair. 
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RESOLUTION 

ADOPTBD  BT  THB 

BOARD  ON  THE   OCCASION   OF  THE  VISIT  OF  GEN. 

GRANT  IN  FEBRUARY,  1881. 


By  Mr.  McCall : 

Whereas,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  endeared  him- 
self to  the  American  people  in  his  eiSbrts  for  the  preservation  of 
the  republic,  hits  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  to  visit 
him  at  the  executive  mansion  ;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  eminently  proper  that  our  appreciation  of  his 
great  service  to  the  Union  should  be  publicly  manifested  ;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Board  be  directed  to  ex- 
tend a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Governor  and  his  distinguished 
guest  to  visit  the  schools  under  our  control  and  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  for  an  hour  and  place  to  enable  the  members  of  the 
Board  in  a  body  to  pay  their  respects  to  them. 

Gen.  Grant^s  letter  in  reply  to  the  above  : 

New  York  Crrr,  January^  14,  1881. 

Chas.  P.  Easton,  Pns.  Board  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  11th  inst.,  inviting  me  to  visit  the 
Albany  High  School  some  day  during  my  expected  visit  to 
Albany,  was  duly  received.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  accept 
any  more  invitations  in  Albany  in  advance  of  my  arrival  there, 
because  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  already  arranged  for  me  dur- 
ing my  short  stay. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Note. —  Through  the  courtesy  of  Gov.  Cornell,  whose  guest  ho 
was,  Gen.  Grant  was  enabled  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Board. 
An  account  of  his  visit  to  the  High  School  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  School. 
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ACTION   OF  THE   BOARD 


ON  THK 


OCCASION  OF  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  WILLIAM  L.  MAR 

TIN,  PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOOL  NO.  7. 


Albany,  December  14,  1880. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Instiniction : 

Gentlemen— I  hereby  resign  the  principalship  of  School  No. 
7,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  month. 

In  relinquishing  a  position  which  I  have  held  for  nearly  thirty- 
seven  j'ears,  allow  me  to  express  to  the  membei-s  of  the  Board 
my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  cgurtesy  extended  to 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARTIN. 

Mr.  Hoyt  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  minute  : 

In  view  of  the  resignation  of  Wm.  L.  Martin,  principal  of 
School  No.  7,  just  accepted  by  the  board,  the  following  minute 
is  adopted  : 

Mr.  Martin  has  been  for  nearly  thirty-seven  yeara  the  valued, 
ejSBcient  and  faithful  principal  of  one  of  our  most  important  public 
schools.  In  accepting  his  resignation,  the  members  of  this  Board 
express  their  regret  that  his  infirmities  and  declining  health  make 
such  a  step  necessary  ;  and  they  desire  to  record  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher  and  principal,  and  the 
devotion  and  zeal  which  ho  has  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  The  evidence  of  his  success  as  a  teacher  is  to  be  found 
in  the  large  number  of  his  former  pupils  who  are  now  occupying 
positions  of  honor  and  influence  in  mercantile  and  professional 
tifd  Id  our  own  city  sind  elsewhere. 
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In  dissolving  the  connection  which  has  so  long  existed,  the 
membei*s  of  this  Board  express  their  earnest  hope  that  he  will 
enjoy  the  quiet,  rest  and  retirement  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  so 
many  years  of  laborious  service. 

The  minute  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Draper  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute,  suitably  engrossed  and  framed, 
to  Mr.  Martin. 

The  ayes  and  nays  were  called,  and  the  motion  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Martin  continued  to  serve 
until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  He  was  originally  appointed 
May  1,  1844.  His  seiTice  closed  June  30,  1881,  thus  embracing 
a  period  of  over  thirty-seven  yeara. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  BOARD 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  PRESI- 
DENT EASTON,  MAY  i6,  1881. 


Mr  Fliun  having  premised  that  this  plocosimt  office  had  been 
deputed  to  him  by  his  associates,  addressed  the  retiring  President 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President  :  It  has  appeared  fitting  to  your  colleagues  in 
this  Board  that  on  this  occasion,  when  you  are  about  to  i-etire 
from  the  office  which  you  have  occupied  for  so  many  years,  that 
some  foiinal  action  should  appear  upon  our  records  expressive  of 
our  sentiments.  We  believe,  sir,  that  we  voice  the  feelings  not 
only  of  our  own  limited  number,  but  also  those  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, in  extending  to  you  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  earnest  devotion  you  have  given  during  all  these  yeara  to  the 
educational  interests  of  this  city.  It  is  the  privilege  of  few  men 
to  occupy,  for  so  long  a  period  as  you  have,  so  eminent  a  position 
of  usefulness,  and  to  become  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
system  of  which  you  have  been  a  guardian  and  promoter.  A 
rapid  glance  at  the  growth  of  that  system  duiing  the  nearly  six- 
teen years  of  your  service,  for  your  connection  with  the  schools 
began  July  5,  1865,  or  about  one  year  before  the  organization  of 
the  Board,  will  not  be  hei-e  inappropriate.  At  that  date,  there 
were  fifteen  schools  and  ninety-nine  teachers;  now  there  are 
twenty-six  schools  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  teachei-s; 
then  the  total  number  of  pupils  wa:  less  than  nine  thousand;  now 
it  is  more  than  fourteen. thousand;  the  average  attendance  was 
then  about  four  thousand;  now  it  is  over  nine  thousand — that  is, 
it  has  more  than  doubled.     But  these  figures,  sir,  are  too  cold 
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ttiul  lifeless  to  express  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  this 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Albany.  Any  intelligent 
citizen,  familiar  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  schools 
prior  to  1866,  will  bear  witness  to  the  grand  advance  they  have 
made  in  efficiency  and  healthful  influence.  In  enei-gizing  and  di- 
recting the  forces  that  have  brought  about  these  beneficent  i^esults, 
it  is  no  injustice  to  othci-s  to  say  that  no  one  has  borne  a  more 
effective  part  than  yourself.  Sixteen  years  of  continuous  devoted 
service  have  made  you  a  centre  of  influence  bounded  only  by  that 
of  the  system  which  you  have  done  so  much  to  upbuild. 

When  one  man  has  for  so  great  a  period  been  so  important  a 
factor  in  the  administration  of  a  great  public  trust,  thei*e  will 
always  bo  some  special  field  of  efibrt  with  which  his  name  will  be 
iudissolubly  connected.  Nor  is  your  career  as  an  administrator 
of  public  education  an  exception.  While  the  intei*ests  of  the 
other  schools  have  constimtly  shaied  your  fostering  care,  the  High 
School  has  always  been  the  object  of  your  special  concern.  No 
one  anu)Ug  its  pix>jectors  was  moi*e  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  moi^ 
fai'stH.MUg  and  Siig:icious. 

Whoa  the  institution  wsis  struggling  agsiinst  a  powerful  advei^se 
southuont  in  this  oi>mnuuutv,  vou  lalwi-ed  unceiisiiisrlv  to  e%itablish 
it  upim  tho  kXK'k  of  siHUul  public  opinion;  and  since  its  future  has 
Ihhm)  uuulo  Sivuix*  YOU  have  never  c€;ised  in  y our  eflToiis  to  promote 
it^i  otKcionov.  Well  have  vour  labors  and  those  of  your  coadju- 
toi^  Ihh'U  iv)Kud«  The  :!cholarship  :uid  character  of  all  the  schools 
havo  Uvu  high  uplitUxl  bv  the  stimulating  iufluences  of  the  High 
8^^lHH^K  i^vor  five  thous^aul  ohiKlreu  h^ive  already  enjoyed  the 
iiu'c^timable  piixilo^^  of  its  in^lniotiiHL  while  five  hundred  and 
M\t Notour  in^^ii**^^^''^  Iksxo  i;vH»e  foith  tixMii  its  halls,  well  armed 
auU  t\ju'i*|H\i  i\*r  xiw  lvi:t!o  v^f  lirV*  S.iroly  theiso  sons  and  daugh- 
lvi>  \*f  u:o  II  ;:U  SUvVU  \v  ,1  o\tr  h  Ivl  Vv^u  iu  adectiouate  i-emem- 

^v^  tUr.  XX o  luvxv  >ivkc:i  or'  vv>:ir  r\lA::oii<  to  the  schools.  It 
rv'  i\i  \>  v^:'/\  tv*  A.lx<:t  :v*  x  v  uv  r^l  ,:■.  :^  to  tt»  ats  presiding  officer. 
1:  isN  jk  c-v^A*  \  \\,>,;.v  U':  u>  ;v'  v.;:  r.;vu  rwvrvi  the  hisfa  estimate 
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we  place  upon  your  performance  of  difficult  and  often  embarrass- 
ing duties.  During  the  seven  yeai-s  of  your  presidency,  we  feel 
that  you  have  peiformed  those  duties  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
impoilimt  interests  committed  to  our  charge;  and  that  we  and 
the  community  which  we  represent  owe  you  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  fidelity  with  which  you  have  fulfilled  your  trust. 
And  now,  when  you  are  retiring  fi*om  the  scenes  in  which  you 
have  borne  for  sixteen  years  so  large  a  part,  be  assured  that  you 
bear  with  you  the  kindliest  feelings  of  your  associates,  who  wish 
you  Godspeed  in  your  future  career. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Easton  addressed  the  Board  in  the  following 
language : 

Gentlemen  op  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  :  It  is  a 
pleasant  custom  that  dictates  on  the  retirement  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  deliberative  bodies,  such  action  as  that  which  you  have 
just  taken.  While  the  compliment  may  not  always  be  deseiTed 
by  the  recipient,  it  gives  expression  to  the  courtesy  and  kindly 
feelings  of  his  associates  at  the  hour  of  parting.  Such  a  token  of 
respect,  coming  as  it  does,  in  this  instance,  from  those  with  whom 
I  have  been  long  and  intimately  associated  in  the  i)erformauce  of 
arduous  and  gratuitous  public  services,  is  very  pleasant  to  my 
feelings,  and  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  very  grateful  for 
this  evidence  of  your  respect  and  esteem. 

In  many  respects  the  Boai-d  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  most 
influential  and  powerful  organization  in  our  city  government.  I 
am  aware  that  men  are  disposed  to  attach  greater  importance  to 
institutions  with  which  they  are  intimately  identified,  than  they 
really  deseiTe  ;  but  who  can  over-estimate  the  importance  and 
value  of  public  education  under  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment? Its  strength  and  perpetuity  depends  upon  the  viitue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  The  public  schools  must  alwaj's 
occupy  a  place  of  great  influence  and  power,  and  the  organization 
that  has  the  direction  and  control  of  them,  has  a  corresponding 
position  of  influence  and  responsibility. 
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To  have  been  called  upon  by  my  associates,  without  seeking  or 
solicitation  on  my  part,  to  fill  the  position  of  president  of  a  body 
so.  influential  and  powerful,  for  so  many  yeaiB,  is  an  honor  which 
I  esteem  most  hi^^hly  and  of  which  I  am  greatly  proud.  That  I 
have  made  nmtakes  and  have  been  guilty  of  many  shortcomings 
in  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  and  often  delicate  duties 
devolving  upon  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body,  that  I  have 
often  erred,  I  doubt  not,  but  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  the  errors 
have  been  those  of  judgment,  the  fault  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart. 

I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  upon  the  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  schools  of  our  city.  They  will,  in  all  respects, 
favorably  compare  with  those  of  any  other  city  iu  this  State  or 
the  United  States.  Their  steady  growth  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  produced  and  perfected  educational  results  beyond  even  mcwt 
s<inguine  hopes.  The  establishment  of  the  High  School,  after 
much  tribulation  and  opposition,  I  consider  one  of  the  principal 
aids  that  we  have  had  in  making  our  whole  sj'stem  produce  the 
present  satisfactory  results,  for  while  it  confei's  great  benefits  on 
those  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  it  also  has  had  a  most  salutary 
influence  upon  every  department  of  schools  of  the  city.  I  am 
happy  in  the  belief  that  it  has  passed  through  the  period  of  war- 
fare and  that  it  is  v\o\w  firmly  established  iu  the  pride  and  afiectioii 
of  our  citizens. 

Again  thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  many  acts  of  kindness 
for  the  honor  and  consideration  you  have  shown  to  me,  I  bid  you: 
one  and  all,  farewell. 

Mr.  McCall  moved  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Flinn,  and  the  i^ 
spouse  of  Mr.  £iiston  be  embodied  in  full  iu  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting. 

The  Secretary,  by  permission,  put  the  question,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  ON  \\DMISSIONS. 


Albany,  July  7,  1881./'] 
To  the  Boai^d  of  Public  Instruction  : 

The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School  respectively  re- 
ports that  the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  High  School  was  held  at  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  6, 11,  12  and 
14,  on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  June. 

The  number  of  candidates  oiSei'ed  by  the  several  schools  was  as 
follows : 


From  School  No.  2 25 


.A   \jsj»Jiy^\n 

5.... 

....12 

6.... 

....  41 

• 

7 

....     3 

8.... 

....  15 

10.... 

....  10 

11  .... 

....  55 

From  School  No.  12 23 

13 11 

14 21 

"  *•        15 52 

"  •'        20 12 

21 15 

From  other  schools     18 


Total 


313 


The  Regents'  questions  were  used  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  spelling  and  history  of  the  United  States.  Twenty- 
eight  questions  were  submitted  in  arithmetic,  eighty  in  grammar, 
sixty  in  geography  and  twenty  in  history  ;  one  hundred  words 
wei-e  u»ed  as  a  test  in  spelling.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
candidates  were  examined  in  drawing  and  music. 
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Your  committee  has  caused  a  careful  examination  of  tbepapere 
of  each  candidate  to  be  made,  and  now  reports  the  following 
pamed  persons  as  admitted  to  the  High  School,  to  wit : 

(The  list  of  names  is  omitted.) 

Recapitviaiion. 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  ol* 
OADdiUates. 

Number 
passed. 

Number 
rejeoied. 

Kegents* 
bcholars.  "^ 

School  No.  2 

25 
12 
41 
3 
15 
10 
55 
23 
11 
21 
52 
12 
15 
18 

25 

8 
41 

1 
16 

9 
55 
23 
11 
21 
52 

1 

15 
14 

20 

"        5 

4 

1 

••        6 

80 

"        7 

2 

"        8 

8 

"      10 

1 

5 

••      11 

46 

"      12 

17 

•«      13 

4 

••      14 

18 

"      15 

35 

•«      20 

11 

"      21 

13 

Other  schools 

4 

3 

Totals 

313 

291 

22 

200 

fc- — _— — ^ — 

HERMAN  BENDELL, 
P.  J.  FLINN, 
GEO.  R  HOYT. 
J.  A.  McCALL,  Ja. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THB 

COMMITTEE   ON   THE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Albany  High  School  submit 
the  following  report  : 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  High  School,  as  such,  it  has 
been  customary  for  its  Executive  Committee  to  present  annually 
a  resutne  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  previous 
year.  In  this  manner  is  made  public  the  advance  which  the 
school  is  yearly  making.  For  the  past  seven  years  this  committee 
has  had  at  its  head  a  gentleman  who  is  universally  known  as  one 
of  the  best  friends  of  the  public  school  system,  and  whose  loss  in 
the  capacity  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  High  School,  the 
citizens  of  Albany  will  deplore.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Easton  was  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  High  School,  and  having 
mastered  all  the  details  of  its  management,  he  was  fitted  to  dis. 
charge  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  with  precision  and 
benefit.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  institution  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  his  services  which  he  so  willingly 
contributed  during  the  years  in  which  the  school  was  under  his 
official  supervision.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  in  severing 
his  immediate  connection  with  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
he  will  retain  a  warm  attachment  to  the  institution  which  he  has 
served  so  long  and  so  well. 

Under  the  judicious  training  of  Mr.  Theodore  C.  ILiilcs,  the 
pupils  of  the  High  School  for  the  past  three  years  have  nuule 
excellent  and  rapid  advances  in  the  study  of  industrial  and  free- 
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hand  drawing.  The  question  of  making  it  an  optional  study 
w  .8  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  a  yexir 
ago.  Prof.  Bradley,  when  askeJ  recently  to  give  his  view  con- 
cerning the  matter,  stated  as  follows :  '*  This  has  been  done  to 
some  extent ;  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  othei'S,  a  study  which 
is  not  required  of  all  takes  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  pupils 
thought,  and  too  often  is  entirely  rejected.  As  scholars  grow 
older  and  ai*e  better  able  to  appreciate  the  utility  of  such  a  study 
as  drawing,  their  taste  and  preference  may  be  more  safely  followed.'^ 
Following  this  idea  of  Prof.  Bradley,  a  few  of  the  higher  classes 
have  been  permitted  to  discontinue  the  study,  but  it  is  still 
required  of  all  members  of  the  two  lower  classes.  While  cane 
should  be  taken  that  dmwing  does  not  interfere  with  the  pursuit 
of  studies  in  other  branches,  it  must  still  be  looked  upon  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  in  education,  and  it  is  our  view  that  a  liberal 
policy  should  be  maintained  i-egarding  it  The  pei^on  who  cuu 
draw  with  a  ready  skill  holds  an  accomplishment  which  must 
be  looked  upon  iis  important.  It  is  a  possession  which  can  be 
made  use  of  in  any  pui-suit  of  life,  and  which  is  essential  to  a 
great  many.  If  mechanics  and  aitisans  were  all  skilled  io  the 
art  of  drawing  they  would  not  be  receiving  the  inferior  wages 
of  which  so  many  of  them  now  comphiin.  It  has  been  estimated, 
by  competent  authorities,  that  the  productive  efficiency  of  every 
machine  shop  would  be  increased  one- third  if  all  mechanics  could 
read  drawings  so  as  to  work  by  them.  Recently  a  day  was  set 
aside  for  the  exhibition  of  dmwings  made  by  the  scholars  in  the 
High  School  and  other  schools.  Many  of  our  citizens  attended 
and  attested  to  the  progi*ess  made,  and  the  Albany  papei's  all 
spoke  of  it  as  a  highly  creditiible  siimple  of  the  work  done  in 
our  institutions.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music  and 
Drawhig,  Commissioner  John  H.  Lynch,  recognizing  the  value  of 
such  an  attainment,  and  desirous  of  stimulating  the  pupils  of  the 
High  School  in  this  department,  has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  the 
pupil  presenting  the  best  design.  This  prize  h:is  been  awarded 
by  a  committee  of  experts. 
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The  annual  onil  examinations  took  place  June  9, 10, 13  and  14, 
and  were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  committees  of  prominent 
citizens,  whose  reports  will  furnish  the  result  of  these  tests  mora 
in  detail  than  could  be  given  in  this  report. 

The  most  important  examination  of  the  year,  and  the  one 
which  benefits  the  school  also  in  a  financial  manner,  is  that  insti- 
tuted by  the  Kegcnts  of  the  Univei-sity  ;  the  advanced  examina- 
tions l)eing  but  of  recent  date  and  conveying  matter  of  sufiicieut 
interest,  we  append  the  scheme  in  full,  in  order  that  those  who 
read  the  report  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  desirability  of  these 
tests  : 

^'§  2.  The  advanced  examination  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
suitable  standard  for  graduation  from  the  academies,  and  of 
preparation  to  enter  college.  It  is  arranged  for  two  courses  of 
study,  called  the  Academic  course  and  the  College-entrance  counse, 
aud  a  diploma  is  granted  on  the  completion  of  either. 

**  Academic  Course. 

"§  3.  The  studies  ai-e  aiTanged  in  three  groups,  termed  the  Inter- 
mediate Group,  Group  i,  and  Group  ii.  A  certificate  of  progress 
is  given  to  the  student  who  has  passed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Intermediate  Group.  Any  student  who  has  received  this  certifi- 
cate, and,  in  addition  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
any  four  of  the  studies  of  Group  i,  and  any  four  of  Group  ii,  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  Regent's  Academic  Diploma. 

''Inteitnediaie  Group. — Algebra  through  quadratic  equations, 
American  history,  physical  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
plane  geometry,  rhetoric  and  English  composition. 

'^Group  i. — Book-keeping,  botany,  geology,  history  of  Greece, 
moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  science  of  government  and 
zoology. 

^'Group  ii. — Astronomy,  chemistry,  English  literature,  his, 
tory  of  England,  mental  philosophy,  physics,  phuie  trigonometry 
and  history  of  Roma 
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^' SubstUutes. — It  is  allowed  to  those  who  desire  to  combine 
the  study  of  hinguages  with  this  couiBe,  to  make  the  following 
substitntioDS,  viz. :  Caesar's  Commentaries,  including  the  elements 
of  Latin  for  any  three  subjects;  French  translation,  German 
translation  or  Virgil's  ^neid  for  any  two  subjects ;  and  Sallust's 
Catiline,  Virgil's  Eclogues  or  Cicero's  Orations  for  one  subject, 
except  that  for  at  least  two  subjects  in  Group  i,  and  two  in  Group 
ii,  and  for  algebra,  geometry  and  American  history,  no  substitu- 
tion will  be  allowed. 

*' COLLEGE-iaiTRANCE   CoURSE. 

**§  4.  The  studies  are  so  aiTanged  as  to  comprise  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  best  colleges. 
A  ^ceilificate  of  progress  is  given  when  the  examinations  in 

algebra,  plane  geometiy,  American  history  and  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries are  passed,  sind  the  diploma  on  the  completion  of  the 
entire  list,  which  is  as  follows : 

^^Mathematics. — Algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane 
geometry. 

^^Latin. — Four  books  of  Ca?sar's  Commentaries,  Sallust's 
Catiline,  six  books  of  VirgiFs  uSneid,  Virgil's  Eclogues,  Cicero's 
orations  against  Catiline  and  the  orations  for  Archias  and  the 
Manilian  law,  Latin  prose  composition. 

^^Grreek. — Thi-ee  books  of  Xenophou's  Anabasis,  three  books  of 
Homer's  Iliad. 

^*' Miscellaneous. — American  history.  Questions  on  classical 
geography  and  antiquities,  as  well  as  on  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar, are  included  in  the  examinations  on  the  authors." 

The  amount  received  from  the  Kegeuts  during  the  past  year 
exceeds  the  apportionment  of  any  previous  year.  It  was  $2,603.86, 
of  which  $2,403.86  was  apportioned  from  the  income  of  the 
literature  fund,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  Eegents'  scholai*s, 
and  $200  from  the  special  appropriation  for  books  and  apparatus. 
The  largest  sum  obtained  by  any  other  institution  in  the  SUite 
tvas  $1,950.75. 
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We  agree  with  the  committee  that  has  preceded  us,  that 
physical  training  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way,  and  would 
suggest  that  the  Board  cease  not  in  its  endeavor  to  obtain  the  use 
of  the  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the  school  building  for  a  play 
ground  and  gymnasium. 

General  U.  S.  Grant,  accompanied  by  Governor  Cornell  and 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 
honored  the  school  by  a  visit  a  few  months  ago.  Exercises  were 
listened  to  in  the  main  hall,  and  the  visitors  expressed  themselves 
as  being  highly  pleased  with  the  management  of  the  institution 
and  with  the  perfect  arrangements  of  the  building  itself. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  for  the  past  year  are  as  follows ; 

TPhoIe  number  of  scholai's ; 583 

Senior  Claas 73 

Junior  Class 97 

Second  Year  Claas 129 

First  Year  Class 214 

Per  cent  of  attendance ^ 96.5 

Number  of  Regents' scholai's 455 

The  continued  sympathy  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  with  thjB 
High  School,  will  insure  for  it  years  of  prosperity.  We  doubt 
not  that  an  institution  bearing  such  fruit  will  be  protected  and 
fostered  by  those  who  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

HERMAN  BENDELL, 
P.  J.  FLINN, 
GEORGE  B.  HOYT, 
JOHN  A.  McCALL,  Jr. 
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THIETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THB 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  ALBANY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Albany,  September  1,  1881. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  City  of  Albany  : 

Gentlemen — lu  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  Thiiteenth  Annual  Repoit  of  the  Albany 
High  School. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  of  attendance  that  the  number 
of  students,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  slightly  diminished. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  1879-80  was  595  ;  for  the  year 
1880-81  it  was  583.  This  appears  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  activity  in  business  and  consequent  demand  for  boys  in 
industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  During  the  period  of  com- 
mercial depression,  many  parents  findmg  no  employment  for  their 
sons  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  keep  them  in  school. 
But  when  business  revived  and  openings  in  shops  and  stoi'es  were 
constanly  presented,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  many  boys  would 
be  withdrawn  from  school  to  fill  the  places  so  afforded.  This 
view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  other  schools, 
some  of  which  have  suffered  very  considerable  loss  in  atteud^uice, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  while  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school 
has  slightly  fallen  off,  the  number  of  girls  has  somewhat  increased, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  statistical  table,  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  girls  being  362,  twenty  more  than  last  year.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  require 
mention,  except  as  it  may  indicate  causes  which  are  at  work  and 
^hich   may  Serve  to  produce  a  farther  reduction   in   our  num- 
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bers  if  the  present  demand  for  boys  for  business  and  manual  em. 
ployment  continues.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Albany  has  long  had  by  far  the  largest  high  school  of  any  city  of 
its  size  in  the  country. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  school  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out interruption  during  the  year  and  scarcely  calls  for  discussion. 
In  a  former  report  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  few  of  the 
important  interests  of  the  school  can  be  exhibted  in  an  annual 
report.  Statistics  of  attendance  are  useful  as  indicating  the  extent 
and  regularity  with  which  instioiction  is  received,  but  they  cannot 
reveal  the  mental  growth  of  the  pupil  nor  to  any  great  extent  the 
devotion  and  success  of  the  teacher.  The  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  equipment,  the  change  in  the  habits  of  thought^  the 
progress  from  childhood  to  maturity  which  are  eflfected  during 
the  years  spent  in  the  High  School  are  most  obvious  and  often 
surprising,  but  no  analysis  can  set  forth  in  their  order  the  varied 
but  powerful  influences  by  which  these  changes  are  produced. 
Discussion  of  educational  topics  cannot  depict  the  systematic  and 
painstaking  processes  by  which  our  whole  corps  of  teachei's  are 
seeking  to  quicken  the  thought  and  refine  the  taste  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  easy  to  report  that  some  eighty  classes  are  daily  instructed 
by  faithful  and  competent  teachei's,  but  the  record  of  the  dis- 
couragements with  which  each  teacher  contends  and  especially  of 
the  benefits  confen-ed  upon  their  pupils  must  necessarily  i*emain 
unwritten. 

Examinations. 

A  subject  much  discussed  among  educators  is  the  frequency 
with  which  examinations  should  be  held  and  the  best  mode  of 
conducting  them.  There  has  been  a  strong  reaction  in  some 
quarters  against  the  severe  tests  almost  constantly  applied  a  few 
yeare  ago,  and  especially  against  too  long  sessions.  Written  ex- 
aminations have  certain  important  advantages  ;  so  also  have  oral 
examinations.  But  in  the  continuous  use  of  either  kind  exclu- 
sively serious  oojections  are  likely  to  arise.      We  have  found  that 
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by  combining  both  methods  the  best  results  were  seem'ed.      Both 
our  **Anuual "  and  **  Semi- Annual "  examinations  are  firet  written 
— a  uniform  test  of  proper  severity  for  the  whole  class,  and  second, 
oral — testing  the  ability  of  each  student  to  give  a  clear  and  com- 
plete statement  of  what   he  has   been  taught,   and   also   in    a 
broader  view,   giving  an  indication   of  what  mastery   the  class 
as  a  whole    have    made   of    the    entire  subject.       With    ref- 
erence to  the   oral   examinations  it    is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  examhiing  committees  of  prominent  citizens  attended  the 
oral  examinations  at  the   close  of  the  year,  and  made  extended 
reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  classes  m  the  various  depart- 
ments of  instruction.     These  i-epoi-ts  were  published  in  the  merit 
roll.     Twelve  committees  kindly  consented  to  serve  the  institu- 
tion in   this  way.     In  conducting  the  written  examinations,  we 
have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
extending  their  examinations  into  the  academic  branches.     This 
action  was  first  taken  several  years  ago,  but  was  so  partial  and 
restricted  as  not  to  yield  its  full  benefit  until  this  year,  when  the 
Eegents  consented  to  issue  examination  papers,  at  each  examina- 
tion, in  all  the  subjects  included  in  their  curriculum.     This  ena- 
bles the  various  schools  subject  to  their  visitation  to  hold  examina- 
tions in  all  the  studies,  or  such  x)f  them  as  each  elects  at  each  of 
the  three  Regents'  examinations  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of 
the  different  institutions.     About  two  hundred  and  fbity  acade- 
mies  and   high   schools  are  subject  to   the  su[)ervision  of  the 
Regents.     Some  of  them  are  large,  and  have  full  coui-ses  of  study  ; 
some  are  small  and  narrow  in  their  range  of  instiTictioii ;  and 
some  were  established  for  special  purposes,  and  limit  their  work 
to  a  particular  department     No  uniformity  in  the  time  of  taking 
up  or  completing  the  different  academic  branches  exists  or  could 
exist.     It  was  therefore  an  important  and  valuable  concession  to 
the  secondary  schools  of  this  State,  when  the  Board  of  Regents 
consented  to  permit  the  examinations  to  be  held  either  in  Novem- 
ber, March  or  June,  as  the  circumstiuices  of  each  institution  made 
advisable.     The  result  has  been  to  stimulate  these  examinations. 
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and  induce  many  schools  to  adopt  them  which  had  not  previously 
done  so.  Alx)ut  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  institutions  now 
hold  the  Regents'  academic  examinations.  As  these  higher  exami- 
nations may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Albany  High 
School,  and  to  have  been  established  by  its  special  efforts,  it  is 
gratifying  to  I'eport  that  they  have  also  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  amending  the  laws  relating  to  the 
disti'ibution  of  the  income  of  the  litc^rature  fund,  so  that  a  portion 
of  the  money  disbursed  to  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the 
State  should  be  based  upon  the  results  of  these  examinations. 
Several  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  have  already  agreed  to  admit, 
without  further  examination,  all  candidates  who  hold  the  Regents' 
diploma  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  others  will  take  similar 
action.  The  number  who  have  passed  these  examinations  during 
the  past  year  in  each  study  is  as  follows  : 

Algebra 49 

Botany 17 

Cfiesar   63 

Chemisti-y ^ 37 

Cicero's  Orations 22 

English  Literature 16 

Geometry 54 

History,  geneml  outlines * 5 

History  of  Gi-eece 29 

History  of  Rome 93 

Homer's  Iliad 10 

Latin  Prose  Composition 25 

Mental  Philosophy 45 

Moral  Philosophy 43 

Physics 7 

Physiology 52 

Physical  Geography 96 

Political  Economy 28 

Rhetoric 29 

SaltOBt's  Catiline 9 
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Trigoiiometiy ^ 24 

Virgirs^neid 40 

VirgiPs  Eclogues 15 

Xeuophon's  Anabasis 23 

Zoology   41 


Amount  received  from  the  Regents. 

The  sum  of  $200  was  received  from  the  Regents  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  and  books  of  reference  ou  condition  that 
the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  would  appropriate  a  like  sum  for 
the  same  purpose.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Regents,  passed  two 
or  thi*ee  years  since,  it  was  directed  that  institutions  which  had 
received  $750  within  ten  years,  should  be  debarred  from  further 
participation  in  this  distribution  for  a  term  of  ten  years ;  but  it 
was  also  ordered  that  $1,000  should  be  divided  among  the  schools 
subject  to  the  Regents  \\\  proportion  to  the  number  of  academic 
scholars.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  this  sum  ($1,000)  the 
Albany  High  School  is  entitled  to  receive  a  little  more  than  $200. 

Amomni  apportioned  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  (Jie  Albany 

High  School. 

January,     1874.  For  free  instruction $2 ,  223  00 

November,  1874.  From  literature  fund 1 ,  286  50 

January,     1875.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

January,      1875.  For  free  instruction 1 ,342  00 

January,      1875.  From  literatui-e  fund 2,448  57 

December,  1875.  From  literature  fund 1,683  58 

February,    1876.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

Deceml)er,  1876.  From  literature  fund 1,942  18 

January,      1877.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

January,     1878.  From  literature  fund 2,064  12 

January,      1879.  Fiom  literature  fund 2 , 332  19 

January,      1 880.  From  literature  fund 2 ,  233  07 

January,      1880.  For  appanitus,  etc 200  00 
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Janiiaiy ,     1881.  From  literature  fund $2 ,  403  86 

January,     188 1.  For  apparatus,  etc 200  00 

Total  amount  received  since  January,  1874..  $21,110  07 


Thid  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the  expense  of  the  school  for 
the  same  period,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  real  cost  to  the  city. 

The  number  of  **  Academic  Scholara"  —  that  is,  those  holding 
Regents'  pi-elimiminaiy  certificates  —  in  the  institution  each  year 
since  it  was  received  under  the  visitation  of  the  Begents  has  been 
as  follows : 

1872-73 130 

1873-74 250 

1*74-75 320 

1875-76 348 

1876-77 401 

1877-78 447 

1878-79 455 

1879-80 501 

1880-81 496 
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TABLE  exhibiting  the  result  of  each  preliminary  examination 
held  by  the  Regents  since  the  institution  was  received  under 
their  visitation. 


DATE  OP  EXAMINATION. 


September,   1873 

November,  1873 

Febniaiy,  1874 

November,  1874 

February,  1875 

June,  1 875  - 

November,   1875 

February,  1876 

June,  1876 

November,  1876 

March,   1877 

June,  1877 

November,   1877 ...: 

February,   1878 , 

June,  1878. 

November,  1878 ^ 

February,   1879 

June,   1879 .- 

November,  1879 

February,  1880 

June,   1880 

November,  1880 

March,   1881 

June,   1881 


NUMBBR  PaSSBD. 

• 

Boys. 

GKrls. 

ToUL 

57 

73 

130 

51 

24 

75 

18 

29 

47 

27 

29 

56 

41 

44 

85 

32 

52 

84 

19 

16 

35 

13 

7 

20 

32 

36 

68 

15 

44 

69 

31 

40 

71 

43 

32 

75 

14 

28 

42 

32 

28 

60 

15 

9 

24 

61 

76 

137 

13 

16 

29 

44 

40 

84 

24 

16 

40 

27 

67 

94 

86 

102 

188 

9 

6 

15 

8 

6 

14 

69 

112 

181 

Certification  of  Teachers  —  Special  Preparation. 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  teachci-s'  certificates  have  been 
held  two  or  three  times  a  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Examinations.  These  examinations  have  been  largely 
attended  by  the  graduates  of  the  High  School.     It  is  respectfully 
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recommended  that,  in  future,  certificates  be  granted  without  ex- 
amiuation  to  tho^e  of  our  graduates  who  have  completed  the 
couree  so  creditably  as  to  stand  in  the  upper  half  of  their  class  in 
the  aveitige  for  the  course.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  decision 
would  greatly  benefit  the  school  by  affording  a  powerful  incentive 
to  superior  scholarship.  A  large  proportion  of  our  students  have 
teaching  more  or  less  definitely  in  view.  The  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  by  attaining  a  certain  creditable  standing  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate could  be  secured,  would  do  much  to  stimulate  the  indus- 
tiy  and  ambition  of  students  who  desire  to  teach,  and  would  also 
inspire  the  few  who  do  not  expect  to  teach  with  a  like  spirit  of 
endeavor.  Moreover,  no  single  examination  affords  as  thorough 
and  satisfactory  a  test  as  the  daily  record  of  four  years,  covering 
so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  of  study.  It  is  strangely  but  strikingly 
true,  that  the  best  scholars  among  our  graduates  fear  the  nervous 
strain  of  this  examination  far  more  than  the  poorest  scholars.  As 
then,  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  will  be  a  kindness  to  the 
scholars,  a  benefit  to  the  school,  and  especially  as  it  will  tend  to 
place  the  most  capable  and  deserving  of  the  graduates  in  the  posi- 
tion of  teachers,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  favorably  considered. 
If,  in  the  same  way,  a  plan  could  be  devised  and  carried  inlo 
effect  by  which  those  holding  teachers'  certificates  might  be  ena- 
bled to  get  some  practice  before  they  are  appointed  to  positions,  it 
would  serve  an  important  puipose.  The  great  difficulty  with  young 
teachers  is  not  lack  of  knowledge,  but  of  the  ability  to  impart  it. 
They  understand  perfectly  well  that  a  class  should  be  kept  quiet 
and  attentive,  but  skill  in  securing  good  order  comes  with  expe- 
rience. It  often  happens  that,  for  want  of  a  little  practice  under 
favorable  conditions,  young  teachei's  become  greatly  'discouraged 
or  even  fail.  An  opportunity  to  serve  a  brief  apin'enticeship  is 
eminently  desirable.  The  proposition  to  form  a  post-graduate  or 
normal  chiss  each  year,  provided  adequate  arrangement  is  made 
for  practice  under  suitable  supervision,  could  not  fail,  if  adopted, 
to  yield  good  results.  Superintendent  Cole  hjis  given  this  matter 
much  attention  and  fully  appreciates  the  desirability  of  such  ex- 
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perience  and  special  training  as  ai*c  here  referred  to.  I  will  gladly 
unite  with  him  in  carrying  out  any  provision  of  this  kind  which 
the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  will  make.  It  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  best  normal  school  men  as  well  as  of  others  favor- 
ably situated  to  judge  that  the  school  of  practice  is  the  essential 
clement  in  the  success  of  such  a  class. 

Drawing. 
Drawing  has  now  been  taught  in  the  High  School  for  three 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  another  year  we  shall  have  pupils  in 
this  branch  in  eveiy  class.  We  may  however  reasonably  expect 
improvement  for  several  yeai"s,  and  advancement  to  departments 
of  drawing  not  yet  reached.  The  subject  was  so  new  and  the 
best  ideas  of  its  most  prominent  champions  throughout  the  couu- 
try  so  crude  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  our  steps  somewhat 
tentatively.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  no  Berious  mistakes  have 
been  made,  and  no  one  who  attended  the  exhibition  of  drawings 
near  the  close  of  the  year,  and  inspected  the  work  done  by  our 
pupils,  will  question  that  very  ci-editable  results  have  already  been 
attained.  In  a  former  report,  the  importance  and  practical  vahie 
of  a  ready  skill  in  drawing  were  emphasized.  While  care  should 
be  taken  that  this  does  not  interfere  with  other  branches  of  school 
work,  no  one  will  now  deny  that  it  should  have  a  prominent  place. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  generous  provision 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Drawing  and  the  Board,  was 
supplemented  by  the  chairman  of  the  Drawing  Committee,  Mr.  John  • 
H.  Lynch,  who  early  in  the  year  oliered  a  medal  to  the  scholar 
who  should  produce  the  best  drawing.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
excellence  of  the  drawings  shown  at  the  exhibition  was  due  to  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  this  generous  offer.  The  medal  was 
awarded  by  a  committee  of  expeits,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Adolph 
Fleishman,  John  B.  Halcott  and  F.  J.  Lawrence,  to  Miss  Delia 
B.  Moseley.  Honorable  mention  was  also  made  of  the  drawings 
of  Misses  Libbie  Bortle,  Irene  Overton,  Alice  L.  Hotaling,  Alice 
M.  Duncan,  Grace  Templeton,  Mary  La  Monte,  Arthur  H.  LloyJ 
and  Robert  Douge. 
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Examination  Papers. 

The  following  exjimination  papers  are  inserted  as  specimens  of 
those  given  by  diffei-ent  teachens  in  their  own  examinations. 
Most  of  them  were  used  at  the  semi-annual  examination,  when  no 
Regents'  pai>ei's  were  available. 

Political  Economt. 
January,  1881. 

1.  What  is  a  protective  tariff  ? 

2.  Principles  on  which  a  revenue  tariff  are  laid,  and  why  ? 

3.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  raising  money  by  indirect 
taxes? 

4.  Show  that  values  can  never  rise  or  fall  equally. 

5.  Explain  fully  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machineiy  on 
laborei's. 

6.  Give  the  most  weighty  argument  in  favor  of  protection. 

7.  What  are  the  principal  causes  that  tend  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
production  ? 

8.  In  what  department  of  industry,  and  why,  is  the  cost  lessened 
the  least  ? 

9.  Define  capital,  labor,  and  natural  agents. 

10.  Explain  the  nature  of  money  and  its  uses. 

11.  Advantages  and  disiidvantages  of  a  division  of  labor? 

General  History — Junior*  Classical  Divisioru 

JanuaiySl,  1881. 

(Time  spent,  \\  houiu) 

1.  Define  history — its  relation  to  nations. 

2.  Concerning  **Aid8  to  History  ?  " 

3.  Which  is  the  real  **  historic  race,"  and  what  are  its  branches? 

4.  W  hy  is  the  Aryan  considered  superior  to  the  Semitic  branch  ? 

5.  Concerning  **  Historic  Areas/' 

H.  What  is  the  earliest  date  with  which  history  properly  be- 
gins, and  with  what  two  civilizations  ? 
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7.  About  what  period  can  l>e  assigned  as  the  beginning  of 
Egyptian  histcny,  and  from  what  sources  do  we  derive  our  kuoul- 
edge  ? 

8.  What  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  splendor  and  when 
did  their  power  begin  to  decline  ? . 

9.  Mention  the  nations  who  in  turn  conquered  Egypt. 

10.  What  civilization  antedated  the  Egyptian — how  long  and  on 
what  evidence  does  it  I'est  ? 

11.  Outline  the  Bab}' Ionian  kingdom. 

1^.  About  whjit  period  does  the  histoiy  of  Pfioenicia  begin,  and 
what  importance  does  it  hold  in  the  history  of  civilization  ? 

13.  What  locality  is  assigned  by  scholars  as  the  fii-st  seat  of  the 
Aiyan  race  ? 

14.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Hindoos. 

15.  When  do  the  Pereians  fii'st  come  into  hotice,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  what  other  nation  ? 

16.  Who  were  the  most  able  of  their  nionarchs,  and  when  did 
their  empire  decline  ? 

17.  What  do  you  undei-stand  by  the  **  Middle,"  and  the  **Dark  " 
ages  ? 

18.  What  are  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Aryan  race — with 
which  does  Auciemt  History  deal  ?  with  which  Modern  History  ? 

19.'.  Whiit  was  the  order  of  their  migration,  and  what  evidaice 
supports  the  theory  ? 

20.  When  was  the  influence  of  Uie  Teut(mic  race  first  felt? 

21.  When  does  the  Slavonian  race  appear  and  what  modem 
nations  are  its  representatives  ? 

22.  When  did  Justinian  live,  and  for  what  noted  ? 

23.  Q>ncerning  Charlemagne  ? 

24.  Concerning  Mahomet  ? 

25.  What  gave  rise  to  the  Feudal  system,  and  when  and  by 
whom  was  it  introduced  into  England  ? 

26.  W^hat  ijifluences  undermined  and  finally  oveix^ame  it? 

27.  Outline  briefly  the  crusjides,  giving  the  names  of  the  leaders, 
and  the  result. 
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28.  What  causes  tended  to  produce  that  state  of  affairs,  called 
"  the  Dark  ages  ?  " 

29.  What  marked  an  age  of  i-evival  from  this  condition,  and 
to  what  causes  may  it  be  traced  ? 

Geology. 
January  27,  1881. 

1.  To  what  age  do  the  rocks,  upon  which  Albany  stands,  belong  ? 

(1)  credit. 

2.  What  fossils -characterize  the  Devonian  age  ?     (1) 

3.  What  is  the  composition  of  coal  ?     (2) 

4.  In  what  I'elation  do  bituminous  coals  stand  to  anthracite  ?    (1) 

5.  Where  are  the  principal  coal  fields  of  the  world  ?     (4) 

6.  What  is  a  fossil  ?     (1) 

7.  At  what  mte  does  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increase  as 
we  descend  ?     (1) 

8.  Why  is  this  rate  of  increase  unreliable  as  regards  the  deter- 
raumtion  of  the  depth  at  which  the  rocks  would  melt  ?     (4) 

9.  Define  dip  and  strike.      (2) 

Zoology.  . 
January  27,  1881. 

1.  Give  two  important  distinctions  between  animals  and  plants. 

(2)  credits.  . 

2.  What  is  homology  ?     (1) 

3.  Mention  two  characteristics  by  which  we  may  distinguish 
between  birds  and  reptiles  ?     (2) 

4.  Why  can  cats  see  better  in  the  dusk  than  human  beings?  (1) 

5.  How  do  serpents  poison  in  biting  ?     (2) 

6.  How  may  we  distinguish  between  buttei-flies  and  moths  ?    (1) 

7.  Give  examples  of:^ — 

A  digitigrade.      ^ 

A  plantigrade. 

An  ampliibian.     i   y.,v 

A  univalve.  i  v  / 

A  bivalve. 

A  raorsupial. 

8.  How  many  legs  has  an  insect  ?     {I) 
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History — First  IHvisum. 

1.  Give  the  i-esults  of  the  Peraian  wai-s  with  Greece. 

2.  Of  the  Peloponnesiau  wars. 

3.  Of  the  Macedonian  ware  under  Philip. 

4.  Of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander. 

5.  What  brought  Greece  under  Roman  rule? 

6.  Give  brief  account  of  the  civil  war  which  led  to  the  csub- 
lishment  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus. 

7.  Causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

8.  Show  the  steps  by  which  the  Plebs  gained  equal  political 
power  with  the  Patricians. 

Plane  Trigonometry — Junior  Class. 

February,  1881. 

1.  Define  trigonometrical  tangent  and  cosine. 

2.  Draw  functions  of  ara  in  second  quadrant 

3.  Give  algebraic  signs  of  No.  3,  and  reasons  for  signs  of  tan- 
gent and  cosecant 

4.  Derive  tan  x=^^ 

6.  Give  and  derive  formula  for  coline  of  difference  of  two  arcs. 

6.  Give  and  derive  formula  for  sin  2  x. 

7.  Given  sine  37o=».rt,  find  sine  74°. 

Second  Paper. 

1  and  2.  In  calculation  of  fcible  of  nat,  sin  and  cos,  give  the 
calculation  of  sine  of  13°  16'  and  33°  16',  deriving  the  fomiuto 
used  in  the  calculation. 

3.  Cases  of  plane  triangles. 

4.  In  right  triangle  ABC.  A  the  right  angle,  given  the 
sides  **  6"  and  "c;"  solve  the  triangle,  applying  log's  to  one  ope- 
ration. 

5.  What  case  of  plane  triangles  is  ambiguous  ?  When  is  it? 
When  is  it  impossible  ? 

6.  Write  an  al)surd  problem  under  each  of  three  cases  of  plane 

triangles. 
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Physiology. 

1.  Name  thi-ee  uses  of  the  bones. 

2.  Of  what  are  bones  composed  ? 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  each  part  ? 

I.  Name  and  define  the  two  kinds  of  muscles,  and  give  exam- 
ples of  each. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  contractility  ? 

6.  Name  the  thi*ee  uses  of  the  skin.    ' 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  bathing  ? 

8.  Name  the  three  essentials  of  organic  food. 

9.  What  does  meat  contain  that  makes  it  an  important  article 
of  food  ? 

10.  What  changes  must  food  pass  through  befoi*e  it  can  nour- 
ish the  body  ? 

II.  How  many  teeth  in  the  permanent  set,  and  give   their 
names  and  number  of  each. 

12.  Give  name,  location  and  office  of  the  salivary  glands. 

13.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  the  organ  by  which  each  is 
secreted. 

14.  To  what  is  food  reduced  in  the  stomach  ? 

15.  What  is  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  called^  and  what 
becomes  of  it  ? 

16.  What  is  lymph? 

17.  Of  what  is  blood  composed  ? 

18.  What  causes  coagulation  ? 

19.  Two  uses  of  blood. 

20.  Circulation  of  the  blood  (through  the  heart). 

21.  How  often  does  the  heart  beat  ? 

22.  Four  differences  between  arteries  and  veins. 

23.  What  is  the  object  of  respiration  ? 

24.  The  special  organs  ? 

25.  What  changes  take  place  in  the  air  from  respiration  ? 

26.  How  is  the  air  kept  pure  for  breathing  ? 

27.  How  is  animal  heat  produced  ? 

28.  How  is  the  temperature  maintained  ? 
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29.  Name  the  three  coats  aud  the  three  humoi'S  of  the  eye. 

30.  What  is  the  special  orgati  of  voice  ? 


Greek  Grammar. 

(Time,  1  hour  and  15  minutes.) 

1.  Write  Crosby's  table  of  consonants. 

2.  Translate  'EicaAcae  61  icdl  Tot)$-  M.iki]Tov  nokiopnovvrag',  acu  ravir 
ipvyddag'  itciXevtre  avv  avrC^  orpaTeveaOcUt  v7ro(T;^6fi€yof  avToig-,  el  ko/mc 
KaraTTpd^eiev  k<p!'  h  iarpaTevero,  firj  npSoOev  navaaffOcu  irplv  arroiV 
icaraydyoi  olKctSe.  01  6e  ^deto;-  krceWovror  tntarevov  yap  avrCi'  koi  Aa- 
P&in-eg-  rd  S-nXa  nap^aav  el^  Idpdeisr.  (Anabasis,  Book  I,  Chap.  2, 
Sec.  2.) 

3.  Decline  ^vyados. 

4.  Parts  of  Karanpa^eiev. 
6.  Parts  of  Karaydyoi, 

6.  Synopsis  of  Karaydyoi. 

7.  Is  the  final  oi  in  this  word  long  or  short,  and  why  ? 

8.  Parts  of  iTreiOovro. 

9.  Parse  Xafi&in-en, 

10.  What  forms  of  the  verb  accent  the  penult  ? 

11.  What  forms  of  the  verb  have  the  acute  on  the  last  syllable? 

12.  Give  the  rule  for  the  mood  of  KaTanpd^eiev. 

13.  Explain  how  enl  becomes  i<t>\ 

14.  Why  does  not  Trop^aav  accent  the  first  syllable  t 

15.  From  what  adjective  is  iJ(Jco«  derived  ? 

16.  How  are  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  ? 

17.  Syntax  of  avrou  ? 

18.  Select  from  this  section  a  verb  of  the  Ist,  2d,  4th,  and  5th 
dass  respectively,  aud  give  the  present  and  simple  stems  of  each. 

19.  Inflect  napTJaav, 

20.  Write  the  Greek  for :  — 

Of  Darius  and  Parysatis  two  sons  are  bom,  Aitaxerxes  in- 
deed the  elder,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  But  when  Darius  was 
8ick  and  was  expecting  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  wishing 
l>oth  his  two  sons  to  be  present 
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Physiologt — First  English  Division. 

(Time,  \\  houre.) 

1.  Define  physiology. 

2.  What  two  sulistances  in  bones  ? 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  ligaments  ? 

4.  What  is  cartilage  ? 

5.  What  is  synovia  ? 

6.  Wliy  is  the  spinal  column  composed  of  more  than  one  bone  ? 

7.  What  are  tendons  ? 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  the  skin. 

9.  How  does  the  nail  grow  ? 

10.  Upon  what  docs  complexion  depend  ? 

1 1.  Why  do  we  need  food  daily  ? 

12.  Describe  "gastric  digestion." 

13.  What  is  chyle  ? 

14.  What  is  lymph  ? 

15.  What  is  blood  sometimes  called  ? 

16.  Name  the  pails  of  the  blood. 

17.  What  is  coagulation  ? 

18.  Name  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear. 

19.  Give  at  least  six  differences  between  aiteries  and  veins. 

20.  Give  a  short  definition  for  assimilation. 

21.  What  is  the  outer  covering  of  the  he^irt  called  ? 

22.  What  is  the  name  of  the  covering  of  the  lungs  ? 

23.  The  cerebellum  controls  what  ? 

24.  Name  the  pails  of  the  eye :    (a),  the  protecting  oi'gans ; 
(b),  the  eyelmll  itself 

25.  Define  motoiy  and  sensory  nerves. 

26.  Give  the  two  classes  of  muscles,  and  examples  of  each  class. 

Physiology — Tliird  English  Division. 

1.  Of  what  are  the  bones  composed  ? 

2.  State  some  facts  about  the  skeleton. 

3.  What  is  a  joint,  and  how  many  kinds  are  there  ? 
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29.  Name  the  three  coats  aud  the  three  humoi's  of  the  eye. 
_  30.  What  is  the  special  orgati  of  voice  ? 


Greek  Grammar. 

(Time,  1  hour  and  15  minutes.) 

1.  Write  Crosby's  table  of  consonants. 

2.  Translate  'E^dAcae  6^  kclL  Tot)^  MtA,7/Tov  nokiopKovmag',  luu  tov;" 
ipvydSag'  iiciXevae  avv  avrOi  arparevEaOcUf  vnoax^fievog'  avroig;  el  KaXC>c 
KaTonpa^eiev  i<t>*  &  tarparevero,  fiff  npdoOev  navtJcurOcu  npiv  avrovg" 
Karaydyoi  oIkoAe,  01  6e  ijdewr  in€iOovT<y  hxiarevov  yap  avr^'  koi  Xa- 
Pdvreg-  rd  d-nXa  napfjaav  el^  Idpdeig:  (Anabasis,  Book  I,  Chap.  2, 
Sec.  2.) 

3.  Decline  ^vyados. 

4.  Parts  of  itaTanpd4eiev. 
6.  Parts  of  Karaydyoi. 

6.  Synopsis  of  Karaydyoi. 

7.  Is  the  final  oi  in  this  word  long  or  short,  and  why  ? 

8.  Parts  of  kneidovro. 

9.  Parse  Aa/3dvTex. 

10.  What  forms  of  the  verb  accent  the  penult  ? 

11.  What  forms  of  the  verb  have  the  acute  on  the  last  syllable? 

12.  Give  the  rule  for  the  mood  of  Karanpd^eiev. 

13.  Explain  how  eni  becomes  l<t>\ 

14.  Why  does  not  irapijoav  accent  the  first  syllable  ? 

15.  From  what  adjective  is  ^dea)«  derived  ? 

16.  How  are  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  ? 

17.  Syntax  of  avrou  ? 

18.  Select  from  this  section  a  verb  of  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  and  5th 
dass  respectively,  and  give  the  present  and  simple  stems  of  each. 

19.  Inflect  napTJaav, 

20.  Write  the  Greek  for :  — 

Of  Darius  and  Parysatis  two  sons  are  bom,  Artaxerxes  in- 
deed the  elder,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  But  when  Darins  was 
sick  and  was  expecting  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  wishing 
both  his  two  sons  to  be  present. 
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Physiology — Firai  English  Division. 

r  '  ■  »■ 

(Time,  \\  houre.) 

1.  Define  physiology. 

2.  What  two  sulistances  in  bones  ? 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  ligaments  ? 

4.  What  is  cartilage  ? 

5.  What  is  synovia  ? 

6.  Wliy  is  the  spinal  column  composed  of  more  than  one  bone  ? 

7.  What  are  tendons  ? 

« 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  the  skin. 

9.  How  does  the  nail  grow  ?. 

10-  Upon  what  docs^  complexion  depend  ? 

1 1.  Why  do  we  need  food  daily  ? 

12.  Describe  *  Agastric  digestion." 

13.  What  is  chyle  ? 

14.  What  is  lymph  ? 

15.  What  is  blood  sometimes  called  ? 

16.  Name  the  paits  of  the  blood. 

17.  What  is  coagulation  ? 

18.  Name  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear. 

19.  Give  at  least  six  diiSfercnces  between  aiteries  and  veins. 

20.  Give  a  short  definition  for  assimilation. 

21.  What  is  the  outer  covering  of  the  heart  called  ? 

22.  What  is  the  name  of  the  covering  of  the  lungs  ? 

23.  The  cerebellum  controls  what  ? 

24.  Name  the  pails  of  the  eye :    (a),  the  protecting  organs ; 
(b),  the  eyelmll  itself. 

25.  Define  motoiy  and  sensory  nerves. 

26.  Give  the  two  classes  of  muscles,  and  examples  of  each  class. 

Physiology — Tliird  English  Division,    . 

1.  Of  what  are  the  bones  composed  ? 

2.  State  some  facts  about  the  skeleton. 

3.  What  is  a  joint,  and  how  many  kinds  are  there  ? 
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4.  Describe  the  spinal  column. 

5.  How  does  natuL'e  unite  broken  bones  ? 

6.  Mention  the  different  tissues  in  the  body,  and  give  a  brief 
account  of  each. 

7.  What  are  the  muscles  ? 

8.  What  is  their  characteristic  property  ? 

9.  State  difference  between  flexion  and  extension. 

10.  State  difference  between  voluutaiy  and  involuntary  muscles, 
and  illustrate. 

11.  Of  what  impoiiance  is  exercise  ? 

12.  Describe  the  skin. 

13.  Of  what  use  is  pei*spiration  ? 

14.  State  what  you  can  of  bathing,  and  its  importance. 

15.  Distinguish  between  organic  and  inorganic  foods. 

16.  What  proportion  of  the  human  body  is  water,  and  of  what 
impoilance  is  it  ? 

17.  Describe  the  processes  of  mastication  and  salivation. 

18.  The  teeth,  and  what  is  necessaiy  to  preserve  them. 

19.  What  will  be  the  result  if  tjie  temporary  teeth  are  removed 
too  soon,  and  what  if  permanent,  crowded  teeth  are  not  allowed 
sufficient  space  in  the  mouth  ? 

20.  What  is  the  office  of  saliva,  and  by  what-is  it  secreted  ? 

21.  What  is  chyle? 

22.  Describe  the  process  6f  digestion. 

23.  Describe  the  process  of  absorption  and  the  absorbents. 

24.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  different  organs  of  circulation. 

25.  What  appearance  has  blood  when  examined  under  a  micro- 
scope ? 

26.  Compare  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

27.  Respiration  and  its  effect. 

28.  The  results  which  follow  improper  ventilation. 

29.  How  is  animal  heat  produced  ? 

30.  Mention  the  most  important  parts  of  the  eye. 
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Commencement. 

The  Aunual  Commencement  exercises  wei'e  held  in  Tweedle 
Hull,  June  28,  1881.  As,  on  previous  occasions,  the  hull  wus 
beautifully  dccoruted,  und  was  entirely  inadequate  to  contain  the 
large  number  who  wished  to  attend,  not  one-half  the  demand  for 
tickets  being  supplied.  The  following  is  the  programme  of  the 
occasion : 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  First. 

Pratbr. 

Chobcs — <*  Freedom,** Methfessel. 

LATIN-ENGLISH  HONOR. 

Salutary  Oration  or  Latin 

Nbwcomb  Clbyblahd. 

Obatiok '*  Advemty." 

Chrstbr  Thomas  Hubbbll. 

Rbadiho — "Ballad  of  Sir  John  Franklin," Bdker. 

AnausTA  C.  Fbathbrlt. 

Obatioh "  One  Man  Power  in  Fi-ee  Governments." 

Charlbb  Flint  McClumpha. 

Rbading — "The  Revenge," Tennyson. 

Margarbt  G.  Gaynor. 

• 

Port  Sohg — "Come  to  the  Forest," BiUgter. 

Obatiok "The  Legacy  of  Chivahy." 

Charlies  Spbllmak  Staktoit. 

ENGLISH  HONOR. 

Essay "Make  Tour  Own  Sphere." 

Emma  C.  Bokkby. 

RRADnro — ^Extract  from  "  Oliver  Twist," JHdcenSn 

Augusta  L.  Salisbury. 

Oration "  Marathon." 

John  S.  Hoy. 

Glkb—" Ye  Shepherds  Tell  Me,"....    Mazzinghi. 

Reading— "The  Wi-eck  of  the  Sea  Bii-d," David  Kerr, 

AvixjL  B.  Kilbournb. 

Oration "The  Power  of  Music." 

Cuarlbs  Gbobgb  Schmidt. 
Chorus— "  Consolation," ^ Otio 
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4.  Describe  the  spinal  column. 

5.  How  does  nature  unite  broken  bones  ? 

6.  Mention  the  different  tissues  in  the  body,  and  give  a  brief 
account  of  each. 

7.  What  are  the  muscles  ? 

8.  What  is  their  characteristic  property  ? 

9.  State  difference  between  flexion  and  extension. 

10.  State  difference  between  voluutaiy  and  involuntary  muscles, 
and  illustrate. 

11.  Of  what  impoiiance  is  exercise  ? 

12.  Describe  the  skin. 

13.  Of  what  use  is  perspiration  ? 

14.  State  what  you  can  of  bathing,  and  its  importance. 

15.  Distinguish  between  organic  and  inorganic  foods. 

16.  What  proportion  of  the  human  body  is  water,  and  of  what 
impoilance  is  it  ? 

17.  Describe  the  processes  of  mastication  and  salivation. 

18.  The  teeth,  and  what  is  necessaiy  to  preserve  them. 

19.  What  will  be  the  result  if  tjie  temporary  teeth  are  removed 
too  soon,  and  what  if  permanent,  crowded  teeth  are  not  allowed 
sufficient  space  in  the  mouth  ? 

20.  What  is  the  office  of  saliva,  and  by  what-is  it  secreted? 

21.  What  is  chyle? 

22.  Describe  the  process  6f  digestio.*:. 

23.  Describe  the  process  of  absoi*j)tion  and  the  absorbents. 

24.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  different  organs  of  circulation. 

25.  What  appearance  has  blood  when  examined  under  a  micro- 
scope ? 

26.  Compare  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

27.  Respiration  and  its  effect. 

28.  The  results  which  follow  improper  ventilation. 

29.  How  is  animal  heat  produced  ? 

30.  Mention  the  most  important  parts  of  the  eye. 
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Commencement. 

The  Anniiul  Commencement  exercises  were  held  in  Tweedle 
Hall,  June  28,  1881.  As,  on  previous  occasions,  the  hall  was 
beautifully  decorated,  and  was  entirely  inadequate  to  contain  the 
large  number  who  wished  to  attend,  not  one-half  the  demand  for 
tickets  being  supplied.  The  following  is  the  programme  of  the 
occasion : 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  First. 

Praybr. 

CHOBrs — "Freedom," MeU^essd. 

LATIN-ENGLISH  HONOR. 

Salutart  Obatiok  nr  Latin 

Nbwcomb  Clbteland. 

Obatioit "Adversity." 

Chbstbr  Thomas  Hubbbll. 

Rbadivo — "Ballad  of  Sir  John  Franklin," Boker. 

Augusta  C.  Fbathbblt. 

Obatioit "  One  Man  Power  in  Fi-ee  Governments." 

Chablbs  Flint  McClumpha. 

Rbadikg — "The  Revenge," Tennyson. 

Mabgabbt  G.  Gaynob. 

PoBT  Song — "  Come  to  the  Forest," BiUster. 

Obation "The  Legiicy  of  Chivalry." 

Chablbs  Spbllman  Stanton. 

ENGLISH  HONOR. 

Essay "Make  Tour  Own  Sphere." 

Emma  C.  Bonnby. 

RBADuro — ^Extract from  "Oliver  Twist," Dickens. 

Augusta  L.  Salisbuby. 

Obation *'  Marathon." 

John  S.  Hoy. 

Glbb—" Ye  Shepherds  Tell  Me,".... Mazzinghi. 

Rbading— "  The  Wi-eck  of  the  Sea  Bii-d," David  Kerr. 

AvjiJL  B.  Kilbournb. 

Obation "The  Power  of  Music." 

CUARLBS  GbORGB   ScUMIDT. 

Chorus — "Consolation,** i». Otio 
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Part  Second. 

Report  of  Committbb  ok  Rubtorical  Exbrcisbs. 

Rbpobt  of  Committbb  on  Graduating  Essats. 

Rbport  of  Committbb  on  Essays  in  Compbtition  fob  thb  '*  Eaeton  Litbrixt 

Mbdal." 
Rbport  of  Committbb  on  Art  Mbdal  offbrbd  bt  Commissioner  Ltnch. 
Prbsbntation  of  Mbdals. 


Part  Third. 

CLASSICAL  honor. 

• 

Oration Valedictory. 

Gborqb  Stewart  Duncan. 
Conferring  Diplomas.  ... 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class .By  President  Hbrman  Bbndbll,  M.  D. 

Farewell  Song. 

Woixis  by  Augusta  L.  Salisbury  ;  music  by  Pi-of.  Lloyd. 

Solos  by  Misses  Kinsby,  Feathbrly,  Horner  and  Packbr. 


Benediction. 


Honors  and  Awards. 

(Announce<i  during^  Commencement  Exemses.) 


CLASSICAL   honor. 

Highest  in  Classical*  Division^ 
George  S.  Duncan. 


ENGLISH    honor. 

Highest  i7i  English*  Division^ 
EMMA  €.  BONNEY. 


LATIN-ENGLISH   HONOR. 

Highest  in  Latin-English*  Division , 
Newcomb  Clevbland. 


Best  Speaker^ 
Charles  S.  Schmidt. 


Speakers  Ccfimnended, 
Charles  S.  Stanton, 
John  S.  Hoy, 
Newcomb  Cleveland. 


Best  Reader, 
Anna,  B.  Kilbournb. 

Headers  Commended, 
Augusta  L.  Salisbuiy, 
Margaret  G.  Gaynor, 
Augusta  C.  Featherly. 

J^est  GraducUing  Essay^ 

"  Specialists,"  (signed  "  Kai  Gar") George  S.  Duncan. 

Essays  Ooramended^ 

"Spodaliste,"  (signed  "Sigma") Jacob  H.  Smith. 

" Make  Your  Own  Sphere,"  (signed  "  Mannin  Veen  Emmys  ").  ..Julia  R,  Ward. 
**  The  May  Flower  and  the  Argo,"  (signed  "  GuAhia  Prim  "), 

Augusta  L.  Salisbury. 

•  Tliesc  throe  Iioiioik  uie  coiie<HliM-ed  of  vqaftl  I'ftnk,  but;  ihe  student  wbosc  marke  avenge 
the  liiglie^l  prouounces  the  valedictory. 
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•*  Specialiste,"  («|^ed  "  B.  N.  Y.") Newcomli  Cleveland^ 

'•After  Gra^iuation,"  (signed  "H.  E.  C") Nellie  Jonea. 

"  Specialiats'"  (siifned  "Ruby") .AnnaCassidy 

••A  Glimpse  into  the  Futui-e,"  (signed  "Helen  Campion  ") Fannie  Rorke. 

"  The  May  Flower  and  the  Argo,"  (signed  "  Pilgiim  ") Robert  Wands , 

•'After  Graduation,"  (signed  "Ethel") Sarah  E.  Hattei-sley. 

"Nihilism,"  (signed  "  Cid  Roderick  ") ....James  B.  Rodgers. 

♦♦  Make  Your  Own  Sphere,"  (signed  "  Wistaria  ") Emma  C.  Bonney. 

ESSAYS  IN  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  EASTON.  LITERARY  MEDAL. 

Pkizb. 
"  Good  Luck  and  Good  Management,"  (signed  "  Kismet,")  Cornelius  V.  A.  Smith. 

Essays  Commbndbd. 

•Aspirations,"  (signed  "  Leo  XIII,") Frank  F.  Blessing. 

V  Aspirations,"  (signed  "  A.  H.  S.,")   Addison  J.  Gallien. 

••  Aspirations,"  (signed  "  Wm.  Tell,") William  V.  H.  Smith. 

"Grood  Luck  and  Good  Management,"  (signed  " Talisman,")... Edwai*d  E.  Paul. 
"Beacon  Lights,"  (signed  "Bianca,") Anna  V.  White. 

The  following  members  of  the  graduating  class  have  been 
neither  absent  nor  tardy  since  entering  the  High  School,  Septem- 
ber, 1877  : 

Bricc,  Mattie  McGoveni,  Frank  J. 

Buckley,  Tessie  Myei*s,  Howard 

Cleveland.  Newcomb  Packer,  Belle 

Duncan,  George  S.  Rodgei'S,  James 

Dunn,  Virginia  Rorke,  Fannie 

Hoffman,  Hugo  Salisbury,  Augusta  L. 

Hayes,  Ella  M.  Stanton,  Charles 

Medals. 

The  medal  for  the  best  speaking  was  awarded  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  Charles  G.  Schmidt  and  presented  during  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  by  W.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.;  that  for  the 
best  reading  was  awarded  by  the  same  committee  to  Miss  Anna 
B.  Kilbourne  and  was  presented  by  Rev.  John  Humpstoue.  The 
medal  for  the  best  graduating  essay  was  awarded  by  a  committee 
of  the  faculty  of  Hamilton  College  to  George  S.  Duncan  and  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Hailes.  Competition  for  the  above  medals 
is  confined  to  the  senior  class.  The  Easton  literary  medal  wa«i 
awarded  to  Cornelius  V.  A.  Smith  and  presented  by  Rev.  Charles 
Reynolds.     The  special  art  medal  oifcred  by  Commissioner  Lynch 
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was  awarded  to  Miss  Dolla  B.  Moseley  aud  presented  by  Hon. 
Fi'aucis  H.  Woods. 


Number  op  Graduated 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


27 

1877 

43 

1878 

46 

1879 

47 

1880 

49 

1881 

65 

58 
69 
76 
84 
73 


Number  of  Pupils. 


The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  past  year 
is  583,  distributed  among  the  various  classes,  as  follows  : 

Senior  class 81 

Junior  class ---  115 

Second  year  class 151 

Firat  year  class 236 


Total 


583 
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The  following  table  gives  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the 
institution  each  year,  and  the  iucrcasc  or  decrease  over  the  pre- 
ceding year : 

TABLE  of  attendance,  1868-1880. 


YKAR. 

Whole 

nuinl)er  of 

pupils. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1868 

141 
209 
279 
314 
328 
362 
429 
494 
532 
580 
581 
595 

583 

• 

"68 
70 
35 
14 
34 
67 
65 
38 
48 
1 
14 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 . 

1880 

• 

12 
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Attendance. 

The  attendance,  as  exhibited  by  our  monthly  avemges  during 
the  year,  has  been  as  follows : 


TABLE  of  attendance  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881 : 


September 
October . . 
November 
December 
January . - 
February  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Whole 
number 
enrolled. 


5.79 
576 
5«2 
557 
551 
544 
529 
514 
5.09 
-474. 


Avei'ag^ 
attendance. 


560.2 

558.9 

543.6 

533.8 

511.2 

515.2 

601  . 

4b  2 

499.. 

464 


Per  cent 

of 

atiendance. 


98.8 
97.7 
97.4 
96.3 
95.4 
96.2 
96.1 
95.2 
95.4 
97.4 


The  per  cent  of  atteudance  each  yciir,  since  the  opening  of  the 
institution,  h»H  been  as  follows  : 

1868-69 9G.2 

1869-70 9G.5 

1870-71 96.6 

1871-72 96.9 

1872-73 97.2 

1873-74 97.1 

1874-75 97.1 

1875-76 97.7 

1876-77 97.7 

1877-78 97.6 

1878-79 97.2 

1879-80 97.0 

1880-81 96.(5 
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TAJBLE  shoxoing  nurnber  neithm*  absent  nor  tardy  dumng  each 
year;  and  the  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 


■ 

YE\R3.      ' 

Number 
neither   ab- 
sent nor 
tainly. 

Per  cent, 
of  the 
whole  num- 
ber. 

1868-69 

• 

31 
56 
94 
102 
130 
125 
128 
149 
192 
174 
179 
139 
122 

22.0 

1869-70 . 

26.2 

1870-71 

1871-72 

34.6 
33.6 

1872-73 

36.5 

1873-74  

35  9 

1874-75 

31.2 

1875-76 

31.6 

1876-77 

• 

36.1 

1877-78 

• 

29.7 

1878-79 

30.9 

1879-80 

25.2 

1880-81 

21.9 

Condition  of  Building. 

The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  hall  and  chapel  by 
the  tinting  and  decoration  of  the  walls,  has  contributed  much  to 
pleasure  and,  no  doubt,  refinement  of  the  scholara.  There  is  an 
important  educational  influence  in  artistic  snrroundings  of  such  a 
kind.  The  chapel  has  been  especially  admired.  By  the  gradual 
addition  of  ornamenbil  articles,  contributed  by  the  various  classes 
as  they  are  about  to  leave  the  institution,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
finest  rooms  in  any  school  building  in  the  State.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  walls  of  the  study-rooms  should  also  be  tinted.  The 
expense  would  be  but  very  slight,  and  their  condition  is  already 
such  as  to  call  for  it,  or  for  whitening. 

By  the  shrinking  of  the  timbers  the  base-board  has  been  raised 
from  the  floor  throughout  the  building,  in  some  of  the  rooms 
nearly  or  quite  an  inch.     It  was  probably  inevitable,  but  if  there 
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is  no  danger  of  further  shnnkage,  some  mode  of  repairing  the 

damage  seems  to  be  desirable.     By  a  similar  shrinkage  one  of  the 

trusses  supporting  the  roof  became  loosened  and  has  been  repaired. 

During  the  cold  weather  of  the  past  winter  it  was  often  found 

impossible  to  warm  some  of  the  rooms.     The  difficulty  was  so 

great  as  to  cause  complaint  from  teachers  and  from  some  pai*ents  and 

even  to  elSect  the  attendance  by  detaining  scholars  from  school. 

The  annoyance  was  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  boilers,  which 

had  become  badly  incrusted  with  sediment.     We  are  therefore 
gratified  at  the  decision  of  the  Board  to  remove  the  old  boilere 

and  substitute  new  ones  of  an  improved  kind  which  will  no  doubt 

easily  warm  every  room  in  the  building.     It  is  also  claimed  that 

the  new  boilers  will  consume  a  much  smaller  amount  of  coal. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  and  success 
of  my  associates  in  the  Faculty  of  the  High  School.  I  deeply 
regret  the  loss  of  Miss  Margaret  Sullivan  and  Professor  Augnist 
Magaud  whose  resignations  have  already  been  accepted  by  your 
honorai)le  bodv.  In  common  with  all  friends  of  education  we 
appreciated  the  distinguished  services  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  rendered  for  so  many  yeara  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Easton, 
late  president  of  your  Board.  By  his  official  position  he  was 
thrown  into  intimate  relation  with  the  High  School,  in  which,  from 
its  establishment,  he  had  tiiken  a  deep  interest.  Familiar  with  all 
its  departments  of  instruction  and  determined  that  it  should  lack 
nothing  in  material  appointments  essential  to  its  best  working,  his 
quick  perception  and  foresight  constantly  provided  valuable  aids 
and  facilities.  We  feel  that  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  should 
be  expi'essed  in  the  strongest  terms. 

With  hearty  acknowledgments  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board, 

for  your  kind  supervision  and  generous  regard  for  the  wants  of 

the  school,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY, 

Principal 
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1881-82. 


BOARD    OF    PUBLtC    INSTRUCTION 

ROOMS:' 
High  School  BnUdiag,  Eagle  Straet,  oonur  OoluabiA. 


Members  of  the  Board. 


NAMES. 


Hbrmait  Bbkdbll  . 
Gborqb  B.  Hott  . 
Jomr  A.  MoCall,  Jb., 

WlLUAM  MoBGAir     . 

Samubl  Tbmflbtok, 
Hbvbt  W.  LiFMAir, 

DODW  H.  FOKDA 
PbTBB    J.    FLIITff 

Aldbh  Chbbtbr  . 
JoHJffH.  Lthcb  . 
Chablbs  E.  Jonbb 
Jambs  M.  Ruso  . 


Residence. 


109  Eagle  St.  . 
134  Eagle  St.  . 
434  State  st.  . 
30  PeiTyst.  . 
16  Lancaster  St. 
80  Dove  St.  .  . 
93  Lancaster  st. 
737  Broadway, 
285  Clinton  ave. 
19  Catharine  st. 
140  State  st.  . 
343  State  st.    . 


Place  of  bttsinefls. 


109  Eagle  st 

Hudson  ave.,  cor.  Eagle  st. 

State  Hall 

37  State  st 

507  Broadway 

459  Broadway 

70  State  St. 

860  Broadway 

51  State  st 

55  Rensselaer  st.   .     .     .     . 

140  State  st 

37  Maiden  lane      .... 


Time  ex- 
pires. 


June,  1883 
June,  1882 
June,  1882 
June,  1882 
June,  1883 
June,  1883 
June,  1883 
June,  1884 
June,  1884 
June,  1884 
June,  1884 
June,  1882 


Officers  of  the  Boaxd. 

Hbbmait  Bbvdbu, President, 

Chablbs  W.  Colb, JSttperintendent  of  JSchoola  and  Secretary. 

Residence,  192  Elm  st. 

Albxabdbr  Satlbs, SuperirUendent  of  Buildings, 

Residence,  219  Livingston  ave, 

10 
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STATED  MEETINGS 


OF   THE 


Board  of  Public  Instruction: 

FIRST  AND  THIRD  MONDAYS  IN  EACH 
MONTH  EXCEPT  AUGUST. 


TEACHERS'    MEETINGS. 

Principals  meet  with  the  Superintendent  for  Consultation 

and  Discussion  on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  each 

Monthy  at  the  High  School. 

Meetings  of  Teachen  of  other  Oradee  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent. 


OFFICE    HOURS 


OF 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF   SCHOOLS   AND   SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

BUILDINGS: 

12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  6  to  6  p.  m.  on  School  Dayv; 
(^  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  on  Satnrdafi. 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


MOROAN, 


TKMPLETON, 


CHESTER, 


HOYT, 


FLINN, 


LIPMAN, 


LYNCH, 


BENDELL, 


FONDA, 


CHESTER, 


McCALL, 


RCLB8   AND   RbGULATIONS. 

JONIi^S, 

FurANCB   AND   ACCOUNTS. 

MoCALL, 

Tkxt-Books  and  Coorsb  of  Stddy. 
FONDA, 

Examinations. 
LYNCH,  JONES, 

Construction  and  Repairs. 
CHESTER,  FONDA, 

SCPPLIBS. 

HOYT, 

Music  and  Drawing. 
LIPMAN, 

EXBGUTIVB  ON  THB  HiGH   SCHOOL. 

FLINN,  HOYT, 

Excuses  of  Tbacubrs. 
MORGAN, 

Law. 
RUSO, 

Printing. 
*        LIPMAN, 


RUSO. 


MORGAN. 


TEMPLBTON. 


RUSO. 


JONES.; 


LYNCH. 


TEMPLETON. 


McCALL. 


FLINN. 


BENDELL. 


JONES. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 


iVb.  1. 
J.  M.  RUSO  . 
H.  BENDELL 
J.  H.  LYNCH 


.     .     • 


No.  2. 
GEO.  B.  HOYT 
H.  W.  LIPMAN 
D.  H.  FONDA 


School. 
.  Nos.  8,  25. 
.  No.  14. 
.  Nos.  9,  15. 

,  Nos.  1,  11. 
.  No8.  2,  24. 
.  Nob.  10,  17. 


iVb.  3.  School 

C.  E.  JONES  .     .  .  Nos.  3, 4,  7,  19. 

J.  A.  McCALL,  Jb.  .  Nos.  6,  23. 

W.  MORGAN      .  .  Nos.  12,  18. 

No.  4. 

P.  J.  FLINN  .     .  .  Nos.  13,  20. 

A.  CHESTER      .  .  Nos.  5,  22. 

S.  TEMPLETON  .  Nos.  16,  21, 
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FACULTY   OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


JOHN  E.  BRADLEY,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  and  Profeesor  of  Mental  and  Moi*al  Philoeophy. 

CHARLES  A.  HORNE,  A.  M., 

Pi*ofe88or  of  Mathematics. 

OSCAR  D.  ROBINSON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

AUSTIN  SANFORD,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Englisk  Litei*ature  and  History. 

RICHARD  PRESCOTT,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

LEO  H.  ALTMAYER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  German  Langua^  and  Literature. 

WILLIS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D., 

Piofessor  of  Chemistry. 

THOS.  SPENCER  LLOYD, 

Professor  of  Music. 

THEODORE  C.  HAILES, 

Drawing  Master. 

WILLIAM  D.  GOEWEY, 

Teacher  of  Latin. 

MISS  MARY  MORGAN, 

Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 
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MISS  REBECCA  I.  HINDMAN, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  ANNA  J.  SHANKS, 

Bnglish  BrancheB  and  French. 

MISS  MARY  A.  COCHRANE, 

English  Branches  and  Latin. 

MISS  MARGARET  J.  ANNESLEY. 

English  Branches. 

MISS  MARY  I.  DAVIS, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  DORA  C.  WENDELL, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  ELLEN  SULLIVAN, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  KATE  F.  SULLIVAN, 

English  Bi*anche». 


«' 
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SALARIES. 


Principal $2,700  00 

Professors  of   Mathematics  and   Latin   and  Greek, 

each 2,160  00 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Histoiy -.  1,620  00 

Professor  of  Natural  Science 1 ,200  00 

Professor  of  German 760  00 

Professor  of  Chemistry — five  months'  service 400  00 

Teacher  of  Latin— man 700  00 

Teacher  of  Latin— lady 600  00 

Teacher  of  French— lady 667  50 

Teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution — lady 855  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 760  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 665  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — two  ladies  at 650  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — one  lady  at 600  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches — two  ladies  at 500  00 
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LIST  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS 


IN  THB 


VARIOUS   GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 


••< 


Pbimabt  School  No.  1. 
Miss  Julia  M.  Janes, Pnncipal. 

ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Carrrie  B.  Churchill, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Vance, 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murphy, 
Miss  Emma  Doctor. 


Grammar  School  No.  2. 
Lewis  H.  Bockwell,        -        -        -         -         -         Pnncipal 

ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Frances  Gilborue, 
**     Martha  W.  Wilson, 
"     Freddy  Mallory, 


Miss  Martha  A.  Pultz, 
**     Martha  Winne. 
"     Carrie  Godley. 


Primary  School  No.  3. 
Miss  Martha  McFarland,         ...         -         Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Sarah  F.  Horan, 
»»     Winifi-ed  G.  Behan, 


Miss  Emma  Duffy. 


Primary  School  No.  4. 
Miss  Kate  McAuley, Principal 

ASSISTANT  : 

Miss  Isabella  Holmes.  ^ 
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Grabimar  School  No.  5. 


John  A.  Howe, 


Pnncipal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  CaroIiDe  Ostrander, 
**     Sophia  J.  Spragiio, 
**     Anna  E.  Law, 


Miss  HaiTiet  E.  Pi'entice, 
''     Ella  J.  Graham. 


Grammar  School  No.  6. 


Almon  Holland, 


Pnnctpal 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Helen  A.  Cochrane, 

"  Ida  A.  Green, 

**  Lizzie  L.  Cole, 

"  Eliz.  Smith, 

**  Finances  M.  Benjamin, 

**  Ellie  F.  Moran, 

**  Addie  A.  Stoneman, 


Miss  Fannie   M.   Braiuard, 

*  Clara  C.  McMillan, 

*  Anna  E.  Boom; 

*  Maiy  P.  Buss, 
'     Jennie  F.  Cullen, 

*  Maggie  E.  Graham. 


Grammar  School  No.  7. 


E.  A.  CORBIN, 


Pnncipal 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Hevenor, 
**     Julia  E.  Byan, 
»*     Isabella  T.  Heniy, 


Miss  Ida  G.  Buss, 
"     Fannie  Sheridtm. 


Grammar  School  No.  8. 
John  E.  Sherwood,       -         -         -         . 

assistants  : 


Principal 


Miss  Bosa  Carr, 
**     Ida  W.  Johnson, 
"     Carrie  Winne, 


Miss  Georgia  Mosher, 
"     Mary  McC.  Hammeck, 
"     Louisa  Crounse. 


Primi^ry  School  No.  9. 
Miss  Jennie  Simpson,        -        -        -         . 

ASSISTANTS  : 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Deevey, 
'*     Maggie  McCloskey, 


Principal 


Miss  Mary  E.  Murphy. 


Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

Grammar  School  No.  10. 
George  H.  Benjamin,        .... 
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Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Mary  E.  Howard, 
**     Bella  McAllister, 
**     Bosa  Ulsboefer, 


Miss  Augusta  Kennedy, 
**  Sarah  J.  Giguerre, 
**     Maggie  E.  Hayes. 


GRAMifAR  School  No.  11. 


JosiAH  H.  Gilbert, 


Principal. 


assistants  : 


Miss  Ella  Bumap, 
Kate  A.  Lord, 
*'     Frances  Westover, 
Ida  C.  Bumap, 
Maiy  U.  Sexton, 
Mary  E.  Gray, 
Hattie  A.  Smith, 


11 
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Miss  Margaret  Morris, 
**     Mary  Hussey, 
"    Nellie  Combs, 
**     Agnes  M.  Overton, 
**     Charlotte  Westover, 
'*     Jennie  Moiris. 


Grammar  School  No.  12. 


En  E.  Packer, 


Miss  Sarah  A.  Morehead, 
Louise  M.  Burdick, 
Ella  A.  Beardon, 
Sarah  Gibson, 
Mary  J.  Don, 
Jane  Wensley, 
Louisa  House, 
Lam*a  Bicbards, 
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Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  .* 


I 


Miss  Lydia  Gardner, 
Gertie  Gordon, 
Hattie  Butler, 
Mary  L.  Bichman, 
Emma  Ward, 
Leonora  La  Monte, 
Sophia  Dauphin. 


Grammar  School  No.  13. 


P.  H.  McQUADB, 


Miss  Leonora  Famham, 
•*     Augusta  C.  Capron, 
"     Etta  Marvin, 
Annie  E.  Lyons, 
Catherine  Murphy, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Lucy  A.  Stantial, 
"     Ida  A.  Carroll, 
"     Kate  A.  Smith, 
**     Ida  E.  Winne. 
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Grammar  School  No.  14. 
James  L.  Bothwell, 


Principal 


ASSISTANTS 


Miss  Sarah  E.  Bartley, 

**  Maiy  A.  Richards, 

"  Julia  M.  Simpson, 

"  Anne  E.  Caine, 

**  Jennie  Bell, 

"  Jane  A.  Williams, 

**  Anna  K.  Staats, 

**  Emma  T.  Wilkinson, 

^*  Kate  Hans, 


Miss  Maggie  Meckel, 
**     Eva  H.  Kennedy, 
**     Mary  A.  Hoiix)n, 
"     Gertrude   Hamburger, 
Mi's.  Catherine  Murphy, 
Miss  Lilian  Sangmaster, 
**     Ada  Viele, 
**     Bei-tha  Fisher, 
**     Rose  Livingston. 


Grammar  School  No.  15. 


Levi  Cass, 


Principal 


assistants  : 


Miss  Euretta  Crannell, 

**  Helen  J.  Baitley, 

**  Maiy  McDonald, 

**  Kate  C.  Quinn, 

'*  Margaretta  J.  Courtney, 

"  Mary  F.  McDermott, 

**  Elizabeth  H.  Buss, 

"  Alice  L.  Northrop, 

**  Miss  Agnes  R,  Davison, 


Miss  Mary  G.  Smith, 
Maggie  E.  Gorman, 
Jessie  B.  Cochrane, 
Lottie  A.  McDermot, 
Anna  P.  Halpen, 
Ella  F.  Brice, 
Kate  Crummey, 
Marie  A.  Hydeman, 
Maggie  Barry. 
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Primary  School  No.  16.. 
Miss  Eleanor  F.  Dickson, 

ASSISTANT  : 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burke. 
Grammar  School  No.  17. 


Principal 


Charles  A.  White, 

Miss  Ellen  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Lydia  C  Burnap, 
Miss  Elenora  Wark, 
*'     Kate  C.  Allen, 


PrinajHil, 


assistants  : 

Miss  Bertha  Labishiner, 
**     Maggie  J.  Graliam, 
Ella  Wilson.      • 


ti 
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Gbammab  School  No.  18. 
Miss  Josephine  Clement,         .... 

ASSISTANTS  : 

Miss  liouisa  CaDaday,  |         Miss  Louisa  Van  Zandt 


Grammar  School  No.  19. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Simpson,      .... 

ASSISTANTS  : 


PnncipaL 


Miss  Anna  L.  Scallj, 
**     gleaner  Snyder, 


Miss  Lizzie  Campbell. 


Grammar  School  No.  20. 


THo$fy  O'Brien, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Bridget  Dempsey, 
Mary  Coyle, 
Kate  Griffin, 
•*     A^uiie  L.  Corbett, 


u 


li 


Miss  Mary  A.  Murray, 
**     Anna  Mitchell, 
**     Rose  Dempsey. 


Grammar  School  No.  21. 


A.  F-  Onderdonk,     - 

Miss  Christina  Ferguson, 

'*     Celia  Jones, 

Julia  W.  Crannell, 
Ella  J.  McCracken, 

"     Lizzie  Erwin, 

"    IJelen  Case, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


ii 


ii 


Miss  Jennie  E.  McLean, 
Maggie  A.  Brown, 
Agnes  S.  Gavey, 
Mary  F.  Wylie, 
Maggie  G.  Jones, 
Anna  Thompson. 


Primary  School  No.  22. 
Miss  ^SNNiE  A.  Utter,       .... 


Principal. 


Miss  Maggie  Roche, 
Rosetta  Hartnett, 
Kate  Kennedy, 
*     Rachel  Jones, 


kt 


(I 


ASSISTANTS  : 

Mitjs  Anna  D.  Smith, 
•*     Lucy  J.  Miles, 
**     M.Mttic  Pattison, 
**     Florence  P.  Morton. 
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Primary  School  No.  23. 
Miss  Lizzie  McCarthy, 

ASSISTANTS  : 


PrincipaL 


Miss  Augeliue  E.  Miller, 
**     Mary  Zeitler, 


Miss  Alice  E.  Geary. 


Primary  School  No.  24. 
Miss  Jennie  Hepinstall,    -       -        -        - 

ASSISTANTS  : 


Principal 


Miss  Auna  E.  Walker, 
Auua  P.  Erwin, 
Julia  Cordell, 
Susie  M.  Mangan, 
Surah  A.  Carey, 
Kate  M.  Doudle, 


Miss  Mary  L.  McGinn, 
**     Hattie  M.  Allen, 
*'     Anna  "Reese, 
*'     Ida  J.  Bullis, 
"     Ada  Craig, 
"     Maggie  .Healey. 


PRiifARY  School  No.  25. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  HoTALiNG,         .... 


Principal 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Ardella  Bogardus, 
**     Josephine  Moran, 


Miss  Mary  Geoghegan, 
**     Auna  G.  Murphy. 


Musical  Director, 
Thomas  Spencer  Lloyd. 

Drawing  Master, 

. 

Theodore  C.  Hailes. 
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SALARIES. 


m  » 


Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15  and 

21  (men) $1,800  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  2,. 5,  7,  8  and  10  (men)..  1,600  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  17  and  20  (men) 1 ,  140  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  22,  24  and  25  (ladies) 700  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  9,  19    and   23 

(ladies) 675  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  16  and  18  (ladies)  .\ 600  00 

Musical  Director 1,485  00 

Drawing  Master 1,200  00 

Principals'  assistants  and  teachers  of  ninth  year  class,  600  00 
Principal  teuchers   in   departments  and   teachers  of 

seventh  and  eighth  year  class 550  00 

Ai^istant  teachers,  first  year 350  00 

Assistant  teachers,  second  year 400  00 

Assistant  teachers,  third  year 450  00 

Assistant  teachers,  fouith  year  and  thereafter 500  00 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


Text-books  in  Uset  in  the  Schools. 

Franklin  Series  of  Readers. 

Quackenbos's  Arithmetic. 

Warren's  Geographies. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer  and  Lessons.    . 

Swinton's  Grammar. 

Anderaon's  U.  S.  History. 

Spencerian  and  Payson,  D.  &  S.  and  Amer.  Writing  Books. 

Gilbert's  Introductory  and  Test  Spellers. 

Walter  Smith's  Series  of  Drawing  Books. 

Perkiu's  Graded  Music  Reader. 

Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts. 

Text-books  Used  in  the  High  School. 

Wentworth's  Algebra.  Uarkness'  Caesar. 

Swinton's  English  Grammar.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar* 

Green's  Analysis.  Lcighton's  Greek  Lessons. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology.  Sewell's  History  of  Greece. 

Warren's  Physical  Geography.  Searing's  Virgil. 

Wentworth's  Geometry.  Bryce's  Virgil. 

Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy.  Goodwin's  Anabasis. 

Quackenbos's  Rhetoric.  Harkne?s'  Latin   Prose   Compo' 
Steele's  Zoology.  sition. 

Paradise  Lost.  Harkness'  Cicero. 

Olney's  Trigonometry.  Jones'     Greek     Prose     Compo- 
Swinton's  Outlines  of  History.         sition. 

Shaw-Backus    English    Litera-  Boice's  Homer. 

ture.  National  Fifth  Reader. 
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Cooley's  Chemistry. 
Dauu's  Geology. 
Gray's  Botany. 
Haveu's  Mental  Philosophy. 
Pol-tele's  Intellectual  Science. 
Gillespie's  Surveying. 
Lockyer's  Astronomy. 
Fairchild's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Willsou's  Political  Economy. 
Bryant     &     Stratton's     Book- 
keeping. 
Quackcubos's  Arithmetic. 
ILirkness'  Latin  Grammar. 
Ilarkness'  Latin  Reader. 
Sewell's  History  of  Rome. 


Gilbert's  Test  Speller. 
Hudson's  School  Shakcspere. 
Rolfe's  Julius  Oesar. 
Evan's  Otto's  German  Reader. 
Joyne's  Otto's  German  Reader. 
Aim's  German  Grammar. 
Altmaycr's  Spiilche  und  Vei-se. 
Keetel's      Elementary      French 

Grammar. 
Keetel's       Analytical       French 

Graimmar. 
Paul  et  Virginie. 
Walter  Smith's  Drawing  Series. 
Spencerian  Writing  Books. 
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REPORT. 


■♦■•- 


To  THE  Honorable  the  Common  Council 

OF  THE  City  op  Albany: 

Obhtlembn: — ^The  Board  of  Public  Instr action  respect- 
fully sabmits  herein  its  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools  under  its  charge. 

New  Buildings. 

At  the  time  of  rendering  the  last  report,  the  new 
building  intended  to  replace  old  school  No.  8  was  in 
course  of  construction  upon  the  old  site.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  November,  1881,  and  was  first  occupied  on 
the  seventh  of  that  month.  The  plan  is  simple,  and 
very  economical  of  space.  The  building  consists  of 
two  stories  and  a  high  basement.  The  basement  con- 
tains four  large  furnaces,  each  of  which  furnishes  ample 
heat  for  the  two  school-rooms  above  it,  and  contributes 
to  the  heating  of  the  halls.  Here  are  also  located  the 
latrine  closets  for  pupils,  and  large  courts  for  play- 
room in  bad  weather.  The  basement  has  floors  of 
asphalt,  and  has  proven  to  be  a  very  dry  and  com- 
fortable quarter.  Each  story  contains  four  school- 
rooms and  a  wide  hall,  which  runs  through  the  center 
of  the  building.  At  the  front  of  the  upper  hall  is  a 
commodious  recitation  room,  large  enough  for  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  senior  class.    Practically,  there 
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is  working  room  for  nine  classes.  Each  of  the  eight 
large  rooms  is  furnished  with  seats  and  desks  for 
fifty-six  pupils,  giving  a  total  seating  capacity  of  448, 
an  increase  of  110  beyond  that  of  the  former  school. 
The  front  and  rear  windows  and  those  in  the  halls  are 
of  colored  cathedral  glass,  affording  a  subdued  and 
pleasant  light,  very  grateful  to  the  eyes  of  the  teach- 
ers, who  are  compelled  to  face  it.  Hitherto,  while 
we  protected  the  eyes  of  pupils  by  seating  them  with 
their  backs  to  tiiese  windows,  the  teachers  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  a  continuous  glare  of  light.  Another 
advantage  of  these  colored  panes  is,  that  while  admit- 
ting an  ample  supply  of  light  to  the  school-room,  they 
prevent  those  inside  from  gazing  on  the  street  and  those 
outside  from  peering  in. 

The  walls  are  all  sand-finished,  and  kalsomined  with 
warm  colors  of  pleasant  tints.  The  ventilation  of  the 
building  is  excellent.  Shafts  of  brick-work  running 
alongside  the  chimneys  and  up  into  the  outer  air,  are 
connected  with  each  room.  A  register  near  the  floor 
and  one  towards  the  ceiling  keep  up  a  good  circula- 
tion in  each  room.  In  this  way  the  heat  of  the  smoke- 
stacks is  utilized  in  furnishing  the  motive  power  which 
draws  the  vitiated  air  from  the  rooms.  The  building 
is  finislied  in  hard  wood  throughout.  The  furniture 
is  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  each  room  is 
equipped  with  slate  black-boards  and  all  other  appli- 
ances considered  essential  in  a  modern  school  building. 
The  front  is  of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick,  and  is 
unique  though  simple  in  design.  Altogether,  the  build- 
ing has  been   pronounced    by   many  visitors  a  model 
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of  convenience  and  comfort.  Perhaps  the  only  mis- 
take made  was  in  not  making  a  building  of  twelve 
rooms.  Seven  rooms  were  filled  with  pupils  immedi- 
ately on  opening,  and  the  prospect  is  that  next  year 
the  school  will  be  overcrowded.  The  total  cost  of  the 
new  structure,  ready  for  use,  was  $i7, 642.2(5.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  citizens  will  visit  this  school  and  see 
how   wisely  and    economically    this   money    has   been 

expended. 

New  No,  6. 

The  urgent  need  of  a  new  building  to  replace  schools 
Nos.  3  and  6,  both  of  which  have  become  quite  unfit 
for  use,  in  point  of  convenience,  comfort  or  healthful- 
ness,  was  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report.  The 
desirability  of  such  action  being  universally  conceded, 
the  Board  inserted  in  the  budget  the  sum  of  $20,000 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  building.  After  a  prolonged  investigation,  during 
which  the  merits  and  respective  cost  of  a  number  of 
sites  were  carefully  compared,  the  Board  decided  to 
purchase  the  property  on  North  Pearl  street,  which 
has  been  known  as  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, 
and  also  the  lot  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  The  site  is 
between  Wilson  street  and  Livingston  avenue,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  street.  The  plot  measures  about 
eighty-one  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  120  feet  in  depth. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  was  $8,000.  Plans  and  specifi- 
cations were  duly  prepared  for  a  twelve-room  building 
to  accommodate  over  600  pupils,  or  more  than  100 
more  seatings  than  Nos.  3  and  S  now  afford.  Con- 
tracts have  been  made  for  its  erection  at  a  total  cost  of 
$22,674.39,  without  the  furniture  and  slate  blackboards. 
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The  total  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000. 
The  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  during  the  coming  winter.  The 
old  buildings  have  been  sold  for  $7,000,  or  within  $1,000 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  site.  The  property  will  not  be 
turned  over  to  the  purchaser  until  the  new  building 
is  ready  for  use. 

Additions  and  Alterations. 

During  the  year  an  additional  room  has  been  fitted 

up  in  the  basement  of  schools  Nos.  21  and  22.    These 

give    room    for   forty    additional    pupils    each.      Two 

rooms  were  also  added  on  the  rear  of  school  building 

No.  23,  adding  112  to  the  capacity  of  that  house.     In 

spite    of  these    enlargements,   these    buildings  will  be 

overcrowded  next  year.     At  No.  21  there  will  be  more 

than   a   hundred  applicants  for  the   forty  new  seats, 

while  No.  23,  even  when  the  two  new  rooms  are  oi)ened, 

will  fail  to  accommodate  the  children  desirous  of  attend- 
ing, by  at  least  160. 

The  crowded  condition  of  School  No.  21  will  be  most 
easily  remedied  by  adding  a  two-story  extension  on 
the  rear  of  the  present  building,  which  would  furnish 
four  school-rooms  with  about  200  seatings.  The 
expense  of  such  an  addition  would  be  very  moderate, 
compared  with  the  immediate  gain  in  room,  especially 
as  the  present  lot  is  ample  in  size  without  purchasing 
more  ground.  A  new  building  on  Second  street  will 
be  demanded  in  the  near  future  to  meet  the  wants  of 
that  vicinity. 

The  location  of  school  No.  18,  at  the  junction  of 
Madison   and  Western   avenues,  is   not  a  happy  one. 
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The  building  came  under  the  charge  of  this  Board  when 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  were  extended.  It  has  been 
altered,  improved  and  refurnished,  and  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  224.  Its  highest  average  monthly  attend- 
ance this  year  was  ninety-eight.  The  school  is  too  far 
distant  from  the  residences  of  its  patrons.  It  is  fifteen 
minutes  walk  from  Paigeville,  and  in  stormy  or  winter 
weather  the  older  children  only  can  attend  school.  It 
is  believed  that  if  the  building  were  removed  to  some 
vacant  spot  near  Ontario  street  it  would  immediately 
be  filled  with  pupils  who  are  now  practically  unpro- 
vided for.  The  building  could  be  easily  moved  along 
the  level  pavement  of  Madison  avenue  to  a  new  loca- 
tion without  much  expenditure.  It  is  thought  that  the 
sale  of  the  present  lot  would  furnish  funds  sufficient 
to  pay  for  a  new  lot  and  the  placing  of  the  present 
building  thereon. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  most  immediate 
necessity  is  a  new  building  to  replace  schools  Nos.  2 
and  16.  The  Board  will  probably  take  steps  towards 
the  erection  of  such  a  building  next  year. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  full  reports  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  those  of  the  various  committees, 
and  that  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  which 
are  published  herewith,  wherein  are  complete  discus- 
sions of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  a 
history  of  the  workings  of  the  system  during  the  past 

year. 

Financial  Statistics, 

The  following  tables  exhibit,  in  detail,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  schools  during  the 
past  year: 
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Cash  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

For   the   Year    Ending   August   31st,    1882. 


-•^^ 


Rbcbipts. 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1881 $86, 114  74 

Raised  by  tax 156,  980  00 

State  apportionment 475427  7S 

From  literature  fund,  etc.,  for  High  School 2,  093  99 

From  non-resident  pnpils 1  j252  72 

From  sale  of  old  desks,  etc 123  54 

From  High  School  pupils,  use  of  books,  etc 1>118  00 

From  cash  received  from  Library  fines 25  00 

From  sale  of  old  Schools  Nos.   3   and   5,   first 

payment 700  00 


$295,835  77 


Expenditures, 

Teachers'  salaries $144,449  66 

Text-books  and  stationery 2,945  90 

School  apparatus 207  45 

Repairs 8,871  80 

School  furniture 1,529  68 

Heaters  and  stoves 3,280  17 

Fuel  7,889  45 

Janitors,    cleaning    school-houses, 

etc 7,285  02 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1 ,091  45 

Salary  of  Superintendent  and  Sec- 

retarv 2,499  97 

Carried  forward $180,  050  55 


I 
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Brought  forward $180,050  56 

Supplies 2,491   12 

Blank  books,  printing  and  adver- 
tising       2,156  32 

Alterations  of  school-house  No.  24,  1 ,967  70 
Salary  of  Superintendent  of  build- 
ings   1,500  00 

Library   1,504  97 

Rent  of  lot  for  use  of  School  No.  5,  150  00 

Clerk  hire 300  00 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 1 ,366  72 

School-house  No.  5 8 ,  249  25 

School-house  No.  8 9 ,  050  78 

$208,787  40 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1882 87,048  37 

$295,835  77 
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Expenditures  in  Detail. 


School  No.  1.  —  Julia  M.  Janes,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $3^35  25 

Repairs 396  52 

Text-books  and  stationery 7  91 

Heaters  and  stoves 21  50 

Fuel 165  63 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Supplies 55  70 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 19  00 

School  apparatus 8  60 

$3,990  11 


School  No.  2.  —  Lewis  H.  Rockwell^  PHncipai. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,632  83 

Repairs 263  68 

Text-books  and  stationery 59  61 

Heaters  and  stoves 34  27 

Fuel 163  07 

Janitor's  salary. 180  00 

School  apparatus 4  00 

Supplies 68  89 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 24  00 

$5,430  35 
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ScaooL  No.  S.  —  Martha  McFarland,  J'rindpcU, 

Teachers'  salaries $1 1915  17 

Repairs 50  91 

Text-books  and  stationery 27  44 

Heaters  and  stoves .  16  20 

Fael 139  61 

Janitor's  salary 135  84 

Supplies 42  38 

Gas,  water  and  insuianee 19  60 

School  apparatus 4  00 

$2)351  05 

School  No.  4-  —  Kate  McAulbYj  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries |1 ,  172  75 

Repairs 40  86 

Text- books  and  stationery 6  26 

Heaters  and  stoves 25  25 

Fuel 69  31 

Janitor's  salary 135  40 

Supplies 52  65 

School  furniture 6  23 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 8  25 

$])615  46 

School  No.  6.  —  John  A.  Howe^  Ftincipal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,303  50 

Repairs 117  05 

Text-books  and  stationery 13  61 

Heaters  and  stoves ...  30  07 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 8  25 

Supplies 73  53 

Fuel  110  72 

Rent  of  vacant  lot  . 150  00 

$4,  986  73 
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School  No.  6.  —  J  lmon  Holland^  PrUieipaL 

Teachers'  salaries $8*4:74  59 

Eepairs   51192 

Text  books  and  stationery 63  7^ 

Heaters  and  stoves 60  63 

Fuel 391  25 

Janitor's  salary 330  00 

Supplies 119  71 

Gas  and  water 75  25 

School  furniture     190  00 

School  apparatus 10  20 

$10,  227  33 

School  No.  7.  —  B.  A.  Corbin^  FHncipcU. 

Teachers'  salaries $4, 195  10 

Repairs   363  19 

Text-books  and  stationery 84  89 

Heaters  and  stoves 31  21 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Supplies 90  83 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 29  75 

Fuel 137  07 

$5, 112  04 

School  No.  8.  —  John  E.  Sherwood^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $5>148  57 

Repaii-8 21  92 

Text-books  and  stationery 31  63 

School  furniture 61  21 

Janitor's  salary 259  18 

School  apparatus 8  60 

Supplies 91  02 

Fuel 330  55 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 65  50 

$6>018  OS 
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School  No.  9.  —  Jennie  Simpson^  Principal 

Teachers'  salaries $2,039  41 

Repairs 56  76 

Text-books  and  stationery 5  14 

Heaters  and  stoves 1 5  50 

Fuel 103  32 

Janitor's  salary 160  00 

Supplies 56  21 

School  furniture 5  21 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 9  50 

$2,451  05 

School  No.  10.  —  Oeorbe  H,  Benjamin,  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries $4,750  06 

Repairs 277  07 

Text-books  and  stationery 25  35 

Heaters  and  stoves 37  48 

Fuel 179  92 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Supplies 68  17 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 22  00 


• 


$5,540  05 


School  No.  11.  —  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $8,580  67 

Repairs 332  26 

Text-books  and  stationery 52  97 

Heaters  and  stoves 138  96 

Fuel 370  71 

Janitor's  salary 330  00 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 63  50 

Supplies 103  92 

$9,  972  99 
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School  No,  12. — E.  E.  I^acksr^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $9,439  99 

Repairs 486  63 

Text-books  and  stationery 119  26 

Heaters  and  stoves 181  62 

Fuel 536  27 

Janitor's  salary 360  09 

Supplies 159  95 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 70  50 

School  furniture 190  00 

$11,533  22 

School  No.  IS,  —  P.  H.  McQuAuSy  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries $6,  674  97 

Repairs 326  97 

Text-books  and  stationery 23  88 

Heaters  and  stoves 122  68 

Fuel 314  15 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies 79  03 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 27  00 

School  furniture 3  00 

School  apparatus 4  00 

$7,  850  68 

School  No.  1^,  —  /.  L.  Bothwbll^  Pritwipal. 

Teachers'  salaries $10,  708  94 

Repairs 197  19 

Text-books  and  stationery  ...    29  57 

Heaters  and  stoves 1 17  88 

Fuel 442  36 

Janitor's  salary 350  00 

Supplies 150  93 

Gas,  water  and  insurance   53  00 

$12,  049  87 
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School  No.  15.  —  Levi  Cass,  Principal. 

TeacheiV  salaries $11,  030  66 

Repairs 367  18 

Text-books  and  stationery 78  71 

Heaters  aad  stoves 3  50 

Fuel   53128 

Janitor's  salary 720  00 

Supplies 183  82 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 68  25 

School  apparatus 8  60 

$12,982  00 

School  No.  16.  —  Eleanor  F.  Dickson,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $1,  000  00 

Repairs 229  84 

Text-books  and  stationery 2  87 

Heaters  and  stoves    60  00 

Fuel  57  19 

Janitor's  salary 125  00 

Supplies 95  42 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 4  50 

$1,564  82 

School  No.  17.  —  Charles  A.   White,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,  354  00 

Repairs 105  24 

Text-books  and  stationery 13  66 

Fuel 319  90 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies 77  92 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 30  00 

Heaters  and  stoves 19  75 

$5,195  47 
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School  No.  18.  —  Josepbine  Clement^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $1,604  52 

Repairs 81  43 

Text-books  and  stationery 5  59 

Heaters  and  stoves 91  38 

Fuel 76  22 

Janitor's  salary 126  00 

Supplies 59  92 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 7  00 

$2,051  06 

School  No.  19.  —  Mary  A.  Simpson^  PrincipaL 

Teachers'  salaries $2,173  25 

Repairs 65  20 

Text-books  and  stationery II  91 

Janitor's  salary 85  00 

Fuel 52  50 

Supplies 56  60 

Heaters  and  stoves 24  50 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 5  90 

$2, 474  86 

School  No.  20.  —  T,  S.  O'Brien,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,847  19 

Repairs 392  58 

Text-books  and  stationery 81  75 

Heaters  and  stoves 71  i{5 

Fuel 440  33 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies 176  25 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 89  50 

$6,  373  85 
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School  No.  21.  —  A.  F.  Onderdonk^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $7,  542  91 

Repairs 506  31 

Text-books  and  stationery 41  35 

Heaters  and  stoves 207  85 

Fuel 514  24 

Janitor's  salary 330  00 

Supplies 128  09 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 23  00 

$9,293  75 

School  No.  22.  —  Jennee  A.  Utteh^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,591  13 

Repairs 529  34 

Text-books  and  stationery 41  35 

Heaters  and  stoves 9110 

Fuel 370  80 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

School  apparatus 4  00 

Supplies 114  27 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 22  00 

$6,038  99 

School  No.  23.  —  Elizabeth  McCAhTHY,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $2, 179  50 

Repairs 552  94 

Text-books  and  stationery 25  98 

Heaters  and  stoves 39  06 

Janitor's  salary 125  00 

Supplies 87  14 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 7  00 

School  furniture 79  80 

Fuel 89  24 

$3,185  66 
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School  No,  24.  —  Jennib  Hepinstall^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $6 j694  33 

Bepairs 1  >594:  54 

Text-books  and  stationery 23  17 

Fuel 420  21 

Janitor's  salary 276  00 

Supplies 179  58 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 57  00 

Heaters  and  stoves  . .   295  62 

School  apparatus 4  00 

School  furniture 967  81 

$10,511  26 

School  No.  25.  —  Mary  L.  HotalinGj  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $25698  00 

Repairs 195  66 

Text-books  and  stationery 18  56 

Heaters  and  stoves 17  05 

Fuel 455  47 

Janitor's  salary 250  00 

Supplies 115  63 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 22  00 

$3,  772  37 

High  School.  —  John  E.  Bradley^  Principal 

Teachers'  salaries $17^877  37 

Repairs 747  92 

Text-books  and  stationery 1  }886  88 

Heaters  and  stoves 1 3535  87 

School  apparatus 155  45 

School  furniture 14  71 

Fuel 1j109  13 

Janitor's  and  engineer's  salaries 1 9  200  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 490  90 

Carried  forward $25, 017  23 
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Brought  forward $25,017  23 

Supplies 110  55 

Blank  books,  printing  and  advertising 538  55 

Oas,  water  and  insurance 536  47 

$26,202  80 
OrediL 

Amount  received  from  Literature 
Fund  through  the  Regents  of  the 
University $2,  093  99 

Amount  received  from  pupils  for 

use  of  books,  etc 1, 118  00 

Amount  received    for    tuition    of 

non-resident  pupils 748  42 

3,960  41 

Net  expenses  of  High  School $22,  242  39 

Office  of  ihe  Board. 

Salary  of  Superintendent  and  Secretary. . . $2? 499  97 

Blank  books,  printing  and  advertising 1  j617  77 

Miscellaneous  expenses 600  55 

Repairs 70  69 

Supplies 186  86 

Text-books  and  stationery 91  60 

Clerk  hire 300  00 

School  furniture 12  71 

$5)380  15 

MiaCBLLANBO  US, 

Salary  of  superintendent  of  buildings $1 9  500  00 

Salary  of  music  teacher 1 ,485  00 

Salary  of  teacher  of  drawing 1  ?200  00 

Library  of  the  schools  (salary,  $423.33 ;  printing 

and  books,  $1,081.64) 1,  504  97 

$5,989  97 
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School  Buildinos, 

School-house  No,  5 $8,249  25 

School-house  No.  8 9,  050  78 

$17,  300  03 

Alteration  of  School-houses. 

School-house  No.  24 $1,967  70 

Recapitula  tiok 

Debit. 

To  cash  on  hand  September  1,  1881 $86, 114  74 

To  receipts 209,721  03 

To  supplies  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1881 761  14 

To  text-books  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1881 263  89 

$296,860  80 

Credit. 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    1 $3,990  11 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    2 6^430  35 

By  expenses  of  School  No.   3 2,351  U5 

By  expenses  of  School  No.   4 1 ,515  46 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    5 4,986  73 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    6 10,  227  33 

By  expenses  of  School  No.   7 5,112  04 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    8 6,018  08 

By  expenses  of  School  No.   9 2,451  05 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  10 5,  540  05 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  11 9,972  09 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  12 11 ,533  22 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  13 7,  850  68 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  14   12,049  87 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  15 12,982  00 

Carried  forward $102,  OlO  1^ 
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Brought  forward $102,  010  11 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  16 1^564  82 

Bj  expenses  of  School  No.  17 5, 195  47 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  18 2,051  06 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  19 2>474  86 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  20 6,373  86 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  21 9,293  75 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  22 6,038  99 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  23 3,185  66 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  24 10,511  26 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  25 3,772  37 

fiy  expenses  of  High  School 26,202  80 

By  expenses  of  ofBce,  salary  of  snperintendent, 

clerk,  printing,  etc 5,380  15 

By  salary  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings 1 ,500  00 

By  salary  of  music  teacher 1 ,485  00 

By  salary  of  teacher  of  drawing 1 ,200  00 

By  library  of  the  public  schools 1 ,504  97 

By  school-house  No.  5 8,249  25 

By  school-house  No.  8 9,050  78 

By  alterations  to  school-house  No.  24 1 ,  967  70 

By  text-books  on  hand  August  31,  1882,  as  per 

inventory 351  89 

By  supplies  on  hand  August  31,  1882,  as  per 

inventory 447  69 

By  cash  on  hand  August  31,  1882 87,048  37 

$296,860  80 


Cost  of  Tuition  per  Pupil. 

Based  on  teachers'  salaries  and  registered  number.. .  $10  33 

Based  on  teachers'  salaries  and  average  membership,  14  34 

Based  on  total  expenditure  and  registered  number  . .  14  93 

Based  on  total  expenditure  and  average  membership,  20  73 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Cost  of  Tuition  and  Total  Cost  pee  PvriL 
IN  EACH  School^  based  upon  Reqistbrbd  Number  and 
Average  Membership. 


SCHOOLS. 

Reglatered 
n  amber. 

Cofit 
of  taitlon 
per  pnpil. 

ToUl 

co9t  per 

papil. 

Avenuce 

mem- 

bership. 

Copt 
oftoitSon 
per  popil. 

Total 

cont  per 

popil. 

No.    1  

No.    2 

401 
438 
261 
149 
360 
828 
284 
478 
252 
396 
767 
1,031 
599 
1,223 
1.167 
120 
615 
205 
832 
592 
737 
639 
807 
865 
368 
580 

$7  82 
10  67 

$9  95 
12  39 

265 

340 

175 

91 

Ill  83 

13  62 

10  88 
12  88 
19  21 
12  61 
21  51 

14  96 
14  06 
16  55 
14  23 

11  82 
16  73 

12  42 
18  01 

13  81 
10  12 

|15  06 
15  97 

No.    3 

No.    4 

7  33 

7  87 

11  95 

9  01 

10  17 

13  43 
16  66  i 

No.    5 

13  85 

V  1 

224 

22  21 

No.    6 

No.    7 

10  23 
14  39 

12  11 
17  62 

672 
190 
344 
145 

287 

16  22 
26  34 

No.    8 

No.    9 

10  77 
8  09 

12  59 
0  7.q 

17  49 
16  90 

No.  10 

No.  11 

11  99  1     13  9H 
11  19        13  00 

19  30  , 
16  54  ' 

No.  12 

9  16       11  ifi  ■          790 

14  43 

No.  13 

11   14 

13  11 

899 

862 

848 

78 

19  68  ' 

No.  14 

8  75 

9  45 
8  33 
7  08 

7  82 

6  54 

8  19 
10  23 

7  20 
7  09 
7  73 
7  54 

30  82 

9  85 
11  12 
13  04 

13  98 

No  15 

15  31 

No.  16 

21  43 

No.  17 

8  44 
10  00 

430 

12  08 

No.  18 

112  >     14  32 

18  31 
11  04 
16  01 
15  81 
13  91 

No.  19 

7  45 
10  76 
12  61 

9  45 
10  37 
12  15 
10  54 
38  34 

224  :      9  70 

No.  20 

898 
588 
434 
228 
598 
212 
627 

10,068 

12  18 
12  83 

10  58 
9  56 

11  19 

12  72 
33  92 

No.  21 

No.  22 

No.  23 

No.  24 

13  97 
17  58  . 

No  25 

High  School . . . 

17  79 
42  20 

18,984 

Board  op  Public  Instruction. 
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TA  B  LE 


Showijvg  ths  Location  of  tbb  Different  Schools  and 
THE  Estimated  Value  of  the  Lots  and  Buildings, 


Scbool. 

High.. . 

No. 

1. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

9. 

No. 

10. 

No. 

11. 

No. 

12. 

No. 

13 

No. 

14 

No.  16. 
No.  17. 
No.  18. 
No.  19. 
No.  20. 

No.  21 . 
No.  22. 
No.  23. 
No.  24. 
No.  25. 


LOCATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 


Eagle  street  corner  Steuben  and  Colum- 
bia streets 

310  South  Pearl  street 

218  State  street 

7  Van  Tromp  street 

55  Union  street 

172  North  Pearl  street 

105  Second  street 

56  Canal  street 

157  Madison  avenue  

Corner  South  Ferry  and  Dallius  streets. . 

182  Washington  avenue 

409  Madison  avenue 

Comer  of  Washington  avenue  and  Robin 

street 

Corner  Broadway  and  Lawrence  street. . . 

70  Trinity  place 

Corner  of  Herkimer  and  Franklin  streets. 

203  Hudson  avenue 

Comer  Second  avenue  and  Stephen  street 
Madison  avenue  cor.  of  Western  avenue, 

54  Canal  street.  .  ^   

Corner  North  Pearl  and  North  Second 

streets. 

658  Clinton  avenue 

Second  street,  west  of  Lexington  avenue, 

140  Second  street 

417  Madison  avenue 

Morton  street  between  Hawk  and  Swati 

streets 


Estimated 
valae  of  lot. 


125,000 

3,000 

10,000 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

6,000 

1,000 

7,000 

2,000 

12i000 

10,000 

20,000 
8,000 
6,000 

10,000 
4i000 
3,000 
5.000 
1,000 

2,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2i000 
8,000 

3,000 


1164,000 


Total  value  of  lots 

Total  value  of  buildings 

Total  value  of  buildings  and  lots 


Bfftimated 

value  ef 

balldingv. 


$130,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8.000 

25,000 
8,000 

18,000 
8,000 
8,000 

40,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

60,000 

3,000 

15,000 

3,500 

4,000 

20,000 
30,000 
20,000 
4,500 
30,000 

20,000 


$575^000 


$164,000 
575,000 


$739,000 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


or  THK 


COMMITTEE   ON    EXAMINATIONS 


-♦♦«- 


Albany,  June  6,  1882. 
To  the  Board  of  Pvhlic  Instruction : 

The  Committee  on  Examinations  in  conformity  with  arti- 
cle 3,  section  24  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  respectfully 
submit  their  annual  report.  During  the  year  the  usual 
written  examinations  have  been  made.  Public  oral 
examinations  have  been  discontinued,  but  the  Superin- 
tendent in  his  visits  to  the  schools  holds  frequent  privat43 
ones.  The  examinations,  more  particularly  under  the 
direction  of  this  Committee,  have  been  those  in  the  high- 
est departments  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  comprising  all 
the  '*A"  or  graduating  classes.  There  have  been  five 
of  these,  all  written,  held  at  regular  intervals,  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  history,  orthography  and 
penmanship.  The  questions  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared and  the  results  obtained  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  adoption  of  a  system  of  marking  penmanship 
both  for  admission  to  the  High  School  and  at  all  the 
written  examinations,  has  resulted  in  a  very  evident 
improvement  in  this  important  branch. 

Your  Committee,  observing  the  carelessness  and  want 
of  neatness  manifested  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers 
in  some  of  the  schools,  were  led  to  believe  that  if  the 
"general  execution"  of  the  papers  submitted  was  made 
a  subject  for  marking,  the  result  would  be  advantageous. 
Accordingly  the  papers,  in  March  and  April,  were  marked 
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aDd  a  great  improvement  in  order  and  neatness  is  already 
apparent. 

The  resalts  obtained  at  these  examinations  show  that 
the  principal  stndies  are  taught  with  great  thoroughness 
and  success.  In  comparing  our  schools  as  they  are  now 
with  their  condition  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  very 
decided  change  for  the  better  is  exhibited.  The  teachers 
are  probably  no  more  faithful  than  they  were  then,  and 
in  many  cases  perhaps  have  no  higher  culture  ;  but  many 
causes  operate  to  produce  better  results.  The  great 
improvement  in  our  school  buildings  has  done  much  for 
onr  schools.  The  change  to  single  rooms  particularly, 
where  each  teacher  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  class  committed  to  her,  has  been  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  city. 

The  care  exercised  in  the  examination  of  candidates 
and  the  higher  standard  reqnired  for  passing,  have  given 
us  a  class  from  which  to  select,  possessing  superior 
scholarship  to  many  of  those  who  held  certificates  a 
dozen  years  since. 

The  aptness  for  teaching  and  governing,  the  tact, 
patience  and  sympathy  which  go  so  far  toward  making 
the  successful  teacher,  can  never  be  the  subjects  for 
examination,  but  can  only  be  shown  in  the  school  room 
and  while  engaged  in  the  daily  routine  of  school  work. 

More  care  has  been  taken  of  late  jears  to  get  rid  of 
incompetent  and  unsuccessful  teachers,  and  while  it  can- 
not be  claimed  that  those  retained  are  all  of  the  first  class, 
yet  we  believe  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  cities. 

It  is  believed  that  the  changes  which  have  been  made 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  the  arrangements 
of  Bchool-buildings,  in  school  appliances,  in  rules  and 
regulations  for  government  and  discipline,  and  in  the 
methods  of  study,  have  all  been  improvements  and  in  the 
interest  of  sound  education.  These  changes  have  been 
made  cautiously  and  after  earnest  and  thoughtful  consid- 
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oration.  The  Board  has  not  been  disposed  to  take  ap 
hastily  any  new  and  crude  suggestions  which  may  be 
made  relative  to  public  education,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
a  wise  conservatism  have  maturely  and  carefully  con- 
sidered the  various  changes  proposed,  and  have  adopted 
such  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  promote  the  well  being  of 
our  schools. 

The  result  of  the  policy  adopted,  of  making  the  Prin- 
cipals in  the  larger  schools  supervising  rather  than  mere 
teaching  Principals,  has  been  most  successful  and  satis- 
factory. So,  too,  the  active  superintendence  of  the  past 
few  years  has  had  the  desired  effect  of  greatly  increasing 
the  unity  and  homogeneousness  of  the  schools.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  Superintendent  for  his  indefatigable 
efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  our  city, 
and  he  has  been  most  ably  and  heartily  supported  by  the 
various  Principals  and  Teachers.  Under  the  present 
system  of  supervision,  a  young  teacher  is  not  put  in 
charge  of  a  class  with  no  one  to  guide  and  counsel  her, 
and  left  to  grope  her  way,  as  best  she  can,  in  search  of 
the  best  methods,  but  she  is  assisted  by  those  whose  duty 
and  interest  it  is  to  make  her  labor  most  effective  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  who  are  in  a  position  which 
enables  them  to  give  such  assistance. 

There  have  been  no  changes  made  during  the  year  in 
the  branches  of  study  taught,  but  some  modifications 
have  been  in  progress. 

The  study  of  Language,  extending  as  it  now  does 
through  so  large  a  part  of  the  school  course,  has  become 
a  much  more  interesting  and  valuable  one  to  the  pupils, 
than  the  study  of  merely  technical  grammar  can  ever  be 
made.  The  tendency  in  teaching  Geography  is  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  broader  manner,  dropping  the  petty  details, 
which  are  only  remembered  for  a  short  period,  and  are 
thenceforth  forgotten  forever.  Arithmetic  has  always 
been  welt  taught  in  our  schools,  and  more  time  has  been 
given  to  it  than  to  any  other  branch.     On  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Committee  on  Text-books  and  Course 
of  Study,  some  of  the  least  useful  and  practical  portions 
have  been  dropped,  such,  for  instance,  as  duodecimals, 
alligations,  etc.,  thus  gaining  time  which  can  be  devoted 
to  the  rules  pertaining  more  especially  to  mercantile  life 
and  pursuits.  There  are  many  who  think  that  the  range 
of  subjects  in  this  study  should  be  still  further  restricted  ; 
but  as  long  as  the  Regents  include  such  an  extended  list 
in  their  examinations  in  this  study,  it  does  not  seem 
judicious  in  us  to  drop  anything  more  than  those  already 
given  up. 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  that  these  examina- 
tions are  hurtful  to  the  pupils,  inasmuch  as  they  keep 
the  scholars  at  high  pressure  all  the  time ;  that  their 
brains  are  unduly  exerted  and  their  nervous  system  kept 
in  a  state  of  excitement.  This  might  be  the  case  if  all 
examinations  were  like  those  for  admittance  to  the  High 
School,  on  which  so  much  depends  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  nervous  pupils  are  greatly  exercised  in  mind  by 
them  ;  but  those  given  by  the  Committee  are  really  noth- 
ing more  than  written  reviews  of  their  studies ;  written, 
rather  than  oral,  because  the  results  can  be  more  readily 
determined  and  compared,  and,  therefore,  more  valuable. 
Written  examinations  are  also  much  more  reliable,  as  a 
test  of  the  scholarship  of  individuals,  than  any  oral  one 
can  be.  By  furnishing  the  same  set  of  questions  to  all 
the  schools,  an  important  means  of  promoting  theh*  unity 
is  aflforded. 

By  these  examinations  the  Principals  are  enabled  to 
see  the  comparative  deficiencies  of  their  schools,  and  can 
take  such  measures  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  cor- 
rect the  defects  which  are  thus  made  known.  The 
stimulus  afforded  by  them  is  of  great  importance  both  to 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  teacher  knows  that  the  stand- 
ing of  her  class  will  become  known,  and  her  ambition  is 
excited  to  have  her  class  stand  high  ;  she  knows  that  her 
qualities  as  a  teacher  will  be  estimated  by  the  results  of 
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her  instruction,  as  shown  by  the  per  centages  obtained  hy 
her  scholars.  The  scholar  is  stimulated  not  only  to 
establish  or  keep  up  the  reputation  of  his  school,  but  also 
to  raise  his  individual  standing.  The  thought  of  the 
certificates  of  high  scholarship,  to  be  awarded  according 
to  the  figures  attained  in  these  and  the  graduating  exami- 
nations, is  also  in  his  miud,  and  excites  him  to  renewed 
efforts  and  greater  application. 

It  is  well  enough  for  theorists  to  demand  that  higher 
aims  than  those  of  mere  success  and  pre-eminence  should 
be  set  before  students,  but  all  practical  persons  know 
that  the  average  scholar,  particularly  while  young,  is 
quite  insensible  to  the  charms  of  study  for  its  own  sake, 
and  needs  constant  stimulation  by  appeals  to  other  than 
the  highest  motives. 

The  high  position  accorded  to  the  public  schools  of 
Albany,  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  cities,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  efforts  of  this  Board,  in  conjunction  with 
the  earnest  and  devoted  labors  of  the  Superintendent, 
Principals  and  Teachers,  and  seconded  by  the  cheerful 
acquiescence  of  the  citizens  in  the  liberal  expenditure 
necessarj^  for  the  proper  support  of  the  system,  have  not 
been  in  vain.  The  improved  school  buildings,  lately 
erected,  while  making  heavy  drains  upon  the  citj^'s  purse, 
have  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  popular 
education,  that  there  is  little  or  no  murmuring  at  the 
appropriations  necessary  for  their  construction.  When 
we  remember  how  little  was  expended  for  school  build- 
ings for  more  than  thirty  years  previous  to  the  erection 
of  School  No.  15,  it  is  not  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  city,  that  large  expenditures  have 
been  necessary  to  replace  the  old,  dilapidated,  unsafe  and 
unventilated  school-houses  of  half  a  centuiy  ago,  with 
the  new  and  beautiful  edifices,  containing  all  modern 
appliances  and  improvements,  erected  within  the  last 
dozen  years.  The  citizens  of  Albany  now  take  a  just 
pride  in  our  public  schools. 
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The  exhibitions  which  have  formerly  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  each  school  year,  have  been 
entirely  discontinued.  We  believe  that  the  Principals 
and  Teachers  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  benefits 
received  from  them  were  not  commensurate  with  the  value 
of  the  time  and  labor  required  in  getting  up  these 
entertainments. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  last  few  years,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  •  Committee  be  authorized  to  procure 
diplomas,  to  be  awarded  to  those  scholars  in  the  graduat- 
ing classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  scholarship  and  deportment. 

A  table,  showing  the  results  of  the  various  examina- 
tions of  the  ''A"  classes,  during  the  past  year,  is  sub- 
mitted with  this  report. 

The  following  resolution  is  offered,  and  its  adoption 
recommended : 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Examinations  is 
hereby  authorized  to  procure  not  more  than  forty  diplo- 
mas, to  be  awarded  to  those  scholars  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  scholarship  and  good  deportment. 

GEORGE  B.  HOTT. 
CHARLES  E.  JONES, 
JAMES  M.  RUSO. 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH. 
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EXAMINATION    PAPERS 


U8SD  IM 


Testing  Applicants  forCertificates  of 
Qualification  to  Teach. 


-•■•  •- 


1.  Simplify 


AHiTHMBTW, 


2.  What  part  of  .390625  is  .05? 

3.  Reduce  .09375  bu.  to  quarts. 

4.  If  .327  of  some  work  be  done  in  3  hrs.  38  min.,  how  long 
will  the  whole  work  require  ? 

5.  6  is  J}^  of  ^  of  :t  of  what  number? 

6.  A  piece  of  wood  5  ft.  long,  1  ft.  broad  and  9  in.  thick,  is 
cut  up  into  matches  2^  in.  long  and  .1  of  an  inch  square.  How 
many  will  there  be  ? 

7.  When  a  post  11.5  ft.  high  casts  a  shadow  on  level  ground 
1 7.4  ft.  long,  a  neighboring  steeple  casts  a  shadow  63.7  yds.  long. 
How  high  is  the  steeple  ? 

8.  A  town,  after  decreasing  1 1^  has  4,539  inhabitants.  Find 
its  number  at  first. 

9.  Teas  at  68  cents,  86  cents  and  96  cents  a  pound,  are  mixed 
in  equal  quantities  and  sold  at  90  cents  a  pound.  Find  the  gain 
per  cent. 

10.  What  was  the  cost  when  11  ^%  was  gained  by  selling  goods 
for  $253.80? 

1 1.  A  and  B  set  out  from  London  and  Brighton  at  the  same 
time,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  A  walks  5  miles  an  hour,  but  after 
each  10  miles  rests  40  minutes.  B  walks  constantly  4  miles  an 
hour.     When  will  they  meet  ? 
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12.  If  a  coach  traveling  9  miles  an  hour  occupies  4  hours  more 
than  a  railway  train  in  a  journey  of  69  miles,  what  is  the  propor- 
tion between  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  coach  and  the  train  ? 

Oeograpsy. 

1.  Describe  the  equator. 

2.  Tell  what  causes  change  of  seasons. 

3.  What  separates  Spain  from  Morocco  ? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  tides  ? 

5.  Mention  the  principal  conditions  upon  which  climate 
depends. 

6.  Name  the  highest  mountain  peak  on  the  globe. 

7.  Name  the  Barbary  States. 

8.  Name  the  boundary  rivers  of  New  York  State. 

9.  What  is  longitude  ? 

10.  What  places  have  the  greatest  longitude? 

11.  Bound  the  United  States. 

12.  What  states  border  on  the  Mississippi? 

13.  What  states  border  on  the  great  lakes  ? 

14.  In  what  zones  is  Mexico  ? 

15.  Between  what  bodies  of  water  is  Hindoostan  ? 

16.  Name  the  largest  city  in  Egypt. 

17.  What  two  bodies  of  water  are  connected  by  the  Suez 
Canal  ? 

18.  What  countries  of  Europe  border  on  Russia  ? 

19.  Between  and  through  what  states  does  the  Connecticut 
River  flow  ? 

20.  What  peninsula  north  of  the  Black  Sea  ? 

Grammar, 

1-4.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  relatives  "  toAo,"  "  which,^ 
"  whcU  "  and  "  that "  are  properly  used. 

5.  '^  What  moods  cannot  be  used  in  interrogative  sentences  ? 

6-8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  "toy," 
"  lie;'  "  lead:' 

9.  What  is  the  primitive  of  "  indescribable  f  ^' 

10.  Compare  the  adjective  whose  superlative  is  "  last.^ 

11.  Decline  *'  oa;"  in  both  numbers. 
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12-14.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  word  ^^what^^  is  an 
"  exclamatian^^^  an  "  interrogative  "  and  a  "  compound  rekUive.^^ 

15-18.  Give  one  example  each  of  adverbs  of  ^^time^^  ^^  man- 
ner^^  ^^ place  "  and  "  degree.^^ 

1 9,  20.  Parse  "  down  "  and  "  mercy  "  in  the  sentence,  "  DotoUy 
there/ore^  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke  I ''^ 

Correct  the  following  sentences  if  they  need  correction,  and 
give  the  reason  for  the  correction : 

21,  22.  Which  of  these  two  books  is  the  best  ? 

23,  24.  He  puts  down  the  mighty  and  exalteth  the  humble. 

25,  26.  He  thought  he  should  have  died. 

27,  28.  I  always  have  and  I  always  shall  think  so. 

29,  30.  He  tried  to  prove  that  there  was  no  God. 

31,  32.  He  only  got  the  money  for  a  few  days. 

33,  34.  Do  you  know  from  whence  the  dew  comes  ? 

36,  36.  Who  first  discovered  America  ? 

37,  38.  I  do  not  know  who  she  went  with. 

39,  40.  Either  he  or  she  do  their  best  to  please. 
Give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  following 
exercise,  considered  as  complete  in  themselves : 

*'  Now  came  still  evening  on^  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  dad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk  ;  cUl  but  the  wakeful  nightingale, 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung." 

Parse  the  italicized  words  in  above  exercise. 

History. 

1.  Name  the  three  main  branches  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

2.  How  is  the  unity  of  the  races  occupying  Europe  proved  ? 

3.  Why  is  Egypt  called  the  "  gift  of  the  Nile  ?  " 

4.  What  was  the  Rosetta  stone  ? 

5.  What  invasion  of  Egypt  occurred  in  1798  ? 

6.  Name  a  famous  land  and  a  famous  naval  battle  which  took 
place  during  the  invasion  above  named. 

7.  What  other  invasion  of  Egypt  has  since  occurred  ? 

8.  What  were  the  causes  of  this  last  invasion  ? 

9.  Name  three  famous  Greek  poets, 
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10.  Name  three  famous  Greek  generals. 

11.  What  country  of  Europe  was  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

12.  Name  a  famous  poet;  a  great  orator;  and  a  distinguished 
general  of  Rome. 

13.  When  does  modem  history  begin  ? 

14.  What  was  the  interval  between  the  fourth  and  the  eleventh 
century  called,  and  why  ? 

15.  Who  commanded  the  respective  armies  of  England  and 
France  at  Waterloo  ? 

16.  Who  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Russian  Empire? 

11.  Name  three  battles  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  give 
the  names  of  the  commanders  of  the  armies  engaged. 

18.  Name  two  naval  battles  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  give  the 
names  of  the  commanders  on  each  side. 

19.  What  was  the  main  cause  of  the  late  Rebellion  in  this 
country  ? 

20.  Name  three  important  battles  of  said  Rebellion,  with  the 
names  of  the  generals  commanding  on  each  side. 

Language  and  Literature. 

1.  What  language  has  contributed  most  to  the  English  language? 

2.  What  language  is  next  in  importance  in  its  contribution  to 
the  English  language  ? 

3.  What  language  has  contributed  larfijely  to  scientific  nomen- 
clature ? 

4.  Define  "  suffix  "  and  ''prejixy 
6-10.  Give  three  examples  of  each. 
11.  What  is  meant  by  '^  style  f  " 

12-16.  Name  four  properties  which  every  style  ought  to  possess. 

16.  Show  the  distinction  between  "?<?i<"  and  ^^ humor" 

17-24.  Name  four  varieties  of  poetry,  and  give  an  example  of 
each. 

26-27.  Name  three  great  dramatists  of  any  nation. 

28-33.  Name  one  distinguished  Italian,  one  German  and  one 
French  poet,  not  now  living,  and  one  work  of  each. 

34-38.  Who  was  the  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe?" — of 
"  Don  Quixote  ?  "—  of  «  The  Seasons  ?  "—  of  "  Childe  Harold  ?  "— 
of  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  ?  " 
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39.  Name  an  American  author,  now  living,  who  is  a  poet,  a 
novelist  and  a  writer  of  miscellany. 

40-43.  In  your  estimation  who  are  the  four  greatest  poets  who 
ever  lived  ? 

44-48.  In  your  estimation  what  are  the  best  five  novels  ever 
written  ? 

49-50.  Name  the  best  two  living  American  poets. 

Science, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Distinguish  the  terms  secretion  and  excretion. 

2.  Explain  the  term  aaaimilation, 

3.  Explain  the  terra  respiration. 

4.  Enumerate  the  principal  viscera  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 

5.  Enumerate  the  principal  viscera  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

6.  Explain  why  there  is  no  pulse  in  the  veins. 

PHYSICS. 

7.  Describe  the  thermometer. 

8.  Change  270«  C.  to  F. 

9.  Define  and  illustrate  the  inertia  of  bodies. 

1 0.  How  long  must  a  pendulum  be  to  vibrate  in  2^  seconds  ? 
\\.  Describe  the  telephone  —  its  use  and  what  natural  laws 

govern  its  action. 

12.  Describe  the  voltaic  arc. 

ASTRONOMY. 

13.  Explain  the  term  right  ascension. 

14.  Explain  the  term  declination. 

15.  Explain  the  term  azimuth. 

16.  Give  Kepler's  three  laws. 

17.  Give  the  names  of  the  principal  planets  in  the  order  of 
their  distance  from  the  sun. 

1 8.  State  the  number  of  moons  each  planet  has. 

GBOLOGY    AND   BOTANY. 

19.  Classify  rocks  according  to  their  mode  of  formation. 

20.  In  what  age  did  the  trilobite  exist  ? 

21.  In  what  age  did  the  pterodactyl  exist? 
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22.  Explain  the  terms  corolla,  stamen,  pistil, 

23.  What  is  an  exogen?     Give  an  example. 

24.  What  are  cryptogamia  ?    Give  examples. 

Latin. 

1.  Translate  — 

Eodem  fere  tempore  P.  Crassus  cum  in  Aquitaniam  perveniaset, — 
quae  pars,  ut  ante  dictum  est,  et  regionum  latitudine  et  multitudine 
hominum  ex  tertia  parte  Galliae  aestimanda, —  cum  intelli^ret  in  iis 
locis  sibi  bellum  gerendum,  ubi  paucis  ante  annis  L.  Valerius  Prae- 
coninus  legatus  exercitu  pulso  interfectus  esset,  atque  unde  L.  Mallius 
proconsul  irapedimentis  amissis  profugisset,  non  mediocrem  sibi  dili- 
gentiam  adhibendam  intelligebat. 

2.  Give  principal  parts  of   dictum  est,  irUeUigeret,  gerendum, 
ptdso  and  profugisset, 

3.  Give  syntax  of  hominum^  bellum,  annis,  exercitu,  sibi  and 
diligentiam, 

4.  Account  for  all  the  subjunctives  in  the  passage. 
6.  What  was  the  office  of  proconsul  ? 

6.  Give  two  meanings  of  legcUus, 

I.  What  is  the  principal  verb  in  the  sentence  ? 

Write  in  Latin  — 

8.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  lead  Roman  soldiers  across  the  Rhine. 

9.  We  love  that   liberty  which  we  have  received  from  our 
ancestors. 

10.  Our  soldiers  are  crossing  the  river,  which  is  very  perilous. 

II.  Let  us  march  into  the  enemy's  country,  that  he  may  not 
winter  in  ours. 

12.   Ariovistus  sends  forward  his  infantry  with  all  his  cavalry, 
which  forces  are  to  terrify  our  men. 

Dbfinitionb. 

1.  Incorrigible.  6.  Saccharine. 

2.  Rarefy.  7.  Precocious. 

3.  Maintenance.  8.  Fallacy. 

4.  Tenacious.  9.  Frontispiece. 

5.  Delegate.  10.  Mediocrity. 
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« 

Muaic. 

1.  What  is  a  staff  ? 

2.  What  is  the  diatonic  scale  ? 

3.  What  is  the  chromatic  scale  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  major  and  a  minor  scale  ? 

5.  What  is  the  key  note  of  the  natural  scale  ? 

«5-8.  What  is  the  key  note  of  a  tune  in  three  sharps  ?  —  in  one 
flat  ?  —  in  four  flats  ? 

9.  Give  the  notes  of  the  scale  of  two  sharps. 

10.  Into  how  many  departments  may  the  elementary  principles 
of  music  be  divided  ? 

11.  What  varieties  of  time  are  in  common  use  ? 

12-13.  On  what  line  or  space  does  F  occur  in  the  treble  staff  ? — 
in  the  bass  staff  ? 

14.  What  is  an  interval  ? 

15.  Of  what  value  is  a  dot  after  a  note  ? 

16.  What  is  an  octave? 
\1.  What  is  a  third  ? 

1 8.  What  is  a  tie  ? 

1 9.  What  is  a  leger  line  ? 

20.  How  is  a  "  repeat "  indicated  ? 
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Albany,  N.  T.,  SepteTnber  1,  1882. 

To  the  Board  of  Pvblic  InHruction : 

Gentlemen.  — The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  present 
Superintendent  of  Schools  upon  the  condition  of  the 
various  interests  committed  to  his  charge  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Attendance. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  attendance  for  the 
year  just  closed,  with  those  of  all  previous  years,  will 
disclose  some  interesting  and  encouraging  facts.  For  the 
two  preceding  years  we  were  obliged  to  report  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  attendance  on  our  schools.  It  was  slight,  but 
still  it  was  a  diminution.  This  year  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  the  figures  has  ceased ;  the  turning-point  has 
been  reached  and  the  tigrfres  are  mounting  slowly,  but, 
we  believe,  certainly.  The  registry  of  all  pupils  in 
attendance  has  been  almost  stationary.  Last  year  its 
total  number  was  13976.  This  year  it  is  13984 — an 
increase  of  eight.  The  average  membership  this  year  is 
10068 — a  gratifying  increase  of  344.  The  average  attend- 
was  9350 — an  increase  of  364  over  the  year  preceding, 
and  of  167  over  the  highest  total  reached  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  schools.  These  figures  are  thought  to  be 
auspicious.  Evidently  the  causes  which  led  to  diminu- 
tion in  attendance,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  have 
ceased  to  operate  powerfully  in  that  direction.  The 
sudden  acceleration  of  business  two  years  ago,  with  its 
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demands  for  hands  in  factories  and  shops,  drew  seriously 
upon  the  higher  grades  in  our  schools  ;  but,  during  the 
past  year,  this  tendency  has  been  counteracted.  Pros 
perity  evidently  has  permitted  more  children  to  remain 
iu  constant  attendance  than  the  demand  for  labor  has 
withdrawn  from  school.  The  increase  in  average  mem- 
bership and  attendance  has  justified  the  prediction  of  last 
year's  report,  that  a  return  to  the  normal  condition  of 
steady  growth  was  near  at  hand.  The  per  centage  of 
attendance,  based  upon  the  total  enrolment,  has  returned 
to  the  position  of  two  years  ago ;  namely,  sixty-five. 
The  per  centage  of  attendance  based  upon  the  average 
membership,  the  true  index  of  regularity,  is  ninety-two. 
The  influence  of  this  high  degree  of  regularity  is  plainly 
reflected  in  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  during  a  year  of  unusually  fruitful  effort. 

The  publicity  given  in  the  public  press  to  the  statement 
that  Albany  shows  the  lowest  per  centage  of  ^attendance, 
as  compared  with  the  total  of  school  population  —  i.  e, , 
all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  — •  of 
any  place  in  the  State,  demands  some  notice.  That  state- 
ment was  derived  from  a  table  of  statistics  in  the  last 
report  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  figures  there  given  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  allegations  of  the  press.  By  looking 
more  closely  it  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  figures 
referred  to  pertain  to  Albany  county,  not  Albany  city, 
and  that  the  low  per  centage  is  attributable  to  the  very 
low  rate  of  attendance —  19.46  per  cent  —  in  the  city  of 
Cohoes,  whose  multitudes  of  spindles  are  kept  in  motion 
by  the  aid  of  thousands  of  children  of  school  age. 

But  even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  small 
attendance  of  Cohoes,  the  table  above  cited  does  not 
show  the  true  state  of  attendance  in  Albany.  The  per 
centage  there  given  —  25.97  —  is  based  upon  the  average 
attendance  on  the  public  schools  alone ;  while  by  con- 
sidering also  the  average    attendance  upon   academic. 
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parochial  and  private  schools,  the  figure  is  immediately 
raised  to  thirty-eight,  which  is  higher  than  those  given 
for  the  majority  of  other  cities  in  the  State. 

Considering  the  total  enrollment,  Albany  city  reaches 
the  very  respectable  rank  of  sixty-five  per  cent ;  while 
the  average  membership  gives  ninety -two  per  cent ;  these 
two  items  showing  a  remarkable  regularity  of  attendance. 

Such   statistics  as  those  above  cited  from  the  State 

Superintendent's  report  should  be  quoted  by  those  only 

who  are  able  to  obtain  the  facts  in  detail ;  otherwise  they 

are  apt  to  be,  as  in  the  case  under  discussion,  one-sided 

and  misleading. 

School  Census. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  number 

of  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five  and 

twenty -one  has  materially  increased.    This  conclusion  is 

based  on  the  slight  change  in  the  number  enrolled  in  our 

schools.     We  compute  the  school  population  to  number 

35600,   of   whom   13984  attend    the    public    and  abOut 

6000  the  other  schools  of  the  city.    No  exact  statistics 

will  be  available  until  the  census  is  taken  by  the  State  in 

1885. 

Tardiness  and  Half-da  t  Absences. 

The  table,  accompanying  this  report,  giving  the  items 
of  tardiness  and  half-day  absences  for  the  past  four  years, 
will  repay  careful  inspection. 

The  chief  facts  are  stated  in  the  following 

TABLE. 
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N.  B. — The  per  centage  is  based  upon  the  average  attendaDce  of  each  year. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  while  great  strides  were  made 
in  the  redaction  of  tardiness  in  1880  and  1881,  there  was, 
in  both  years,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
half-day  absences.  These  facts  gave  some  color  to  the 
belief  held  by  some  school  officers  that  any  decided 
decrease  in  tardiness  would  cause,  if  not  a  corresponding, 
at  least  a  marked  increase  in  half-day  absences,  a  result, 
in  their  opinion,  more  deplorable  than  the  evils  conse- 
quent upon  a  large  tardy  list.  It  seemed,  however,  to 
the  writer  that  these  increments  in  half-day  absences 
were  only  temporary,  and  were  only  the  accidental  accom- 
paniments of  a  transition  period.  It  was  believed  that 
when  parents  and  pupils  became  more  fully  educated  to 
the  importance  of  punctuality,  the  tendency  to  be  absent 
for  a  half  session  would  gradually  diminish,  and  that, 
eventually,  a  fuller  attendance  upon  both  sessions  would 
result. 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  say  that  such  a  result  has  been 
reached ;  but  the  reduction  made  this  year  in  half-day 
absences,  viz.,  11898,  would  appear  to  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  the  opinion  just  stated.  Again,  the  experience 
of  individual  schools  shows  clearly  that  any  increase  in 
half-day  absences  must  now  be  ascribed  to  other  causes 
than  our  efforts  to  diminish  tardiness.  The  largest 
decrease  in  these  absences  in  any  one  school,  this  year, 
was  2081.  In  the  same  school  tardiness  decreased  432. 
In  another  school  half -day  absences  decreased  1196, 
while  tardiness  increased  four,  or  in  effect  remained  sta- 
tionary. In  only  two  instances  were  increments  in  the 
one  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  other,  and  in 
neither  of  these  was  that  decrease  marked  enough  to  be 
sufficient  cause  for  the  large  increase.  Again,  the  largest 
increase  in  tardiness  was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  half- day  absences.  The  total  decrease  of  half-day 
absences  was  11898,  while  the  falling  off  in  tardiness  was 
2794.  The  inference  from  these  figures  seems  fair,  that 
in  a  series  of  years  vigorous  efforts  to  lessen  the  amount 
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of  tardiness  will  not  only  eflfect  much  good  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  punctuality  in  individuals  and  in  the 
saving  of  valuable  school  time,  but  will  also  promote 
regularity  of  attendance.  The  experience  of  a  few  more 
years  will  fully  determine  the  correctness  of  this  conclu- 
sion. In  the  meanwhile,  we  feel  privileged  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  during  the  past  year  only  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily 
attendance  were  tardy  ;  and  that  the  total  annual  tardi- 
ness has  been  reduced  in  four  years  from  42170  to  9361 . 
While  we  believe  that  the  rate  is  now  about  as  low  a 
one  as  we  care  to  maintain  ;  nevertheless,  despite  the 
tireless  vigilance  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
result,  we  do  not  propose  to  relax  that  vigilance  for  a 
moment,  being  well  assured  that  we  have  been  hand- 
somely repaid  for  our  exertions  by  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  schools. 

Truancy, 

There  were  650  cases  of  truancy  reported  during  the 
school  year,  one  more  than  during  the  previous  year. 
As  stated  in  the  last  leport,  a  large  number  of  these  are 
chargeable  to  a  small  number  of  pupils,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  truants  being  about  600. 

One  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  200, 
reports  no  cases,  while  another,  whose  average  attendance 
is  less  than  160,  reports  forty-eight  cases.  The  former 
school  is  located  in  a  district  surpassed  by  no  portion  tif 
the  city  in  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  and  where  the 
schools  are  so  overcrowded  that  hundreds  fail  to  obtain 
seats,  while  the  other  is  losing  in  numbers  year  by  year, 
though  idle  and  vagrant  children  may  be  seen  any  day 
loitering  in  the  neighboring  streets.  Extended  comment  is 
unnecessary.  Truancy  is  essentially  an  offense  against 
the  parent,  and  although  teachers  and  school  officers 
should  and  do  co-operate  with  the  natural  guardians  of 
the  children  in  preventing  the  commission  or  repetition 
of  the  offense,  primarily  the  remedy  should  devolve  upon 
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those  whose  commands  have  been  disobeyed.  What 
then  shall  be  done  for  those  whom  neither  the  authority 
of  parents  nor  the  entreaties  of  teachers  can  cure  ?  Shall 
they  be  permitted  to  wander  through  our  streets,  acquir- 
ing idle  and  vicious  habits  with  fatal  facility,  until  at  last 
they  swell  the  already  too  full  ranks  of  crime  ?  What, 
too,  shall  be  done  for  the  cognate  and  more  numerous 
body  of  neglected  children,  whose  parents  know  they  do 
not  attend  school,  but  do  not  care  how  ignorant  they 
remain  or  how  vicious  they  may  become?  There  is 
always  hope  that  a  truant  may  be  reformed,  for  his 
parents  at  least  desire  his  reformation  ;  but  the  neglected 
boy  or  girl  seems  to  be  left  without  resource,  almost 
without  hope. 

Last  fall,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, a  simultaneous  and  uniform  inquiry  was  attempted 
by  the  police  department,  as  to  the  names,  residences 
and  ages  of  truant  or  neglected  children  found  idling  on 
the  public  streets  during  school  hours.  Unfortunately, 
through  the  enterprise  of  newspaper  reporters,  public 
announcement  was  made  that  on  certain  days  the  police 
would  interrogate  all  children  found  abroad.  Upon  the 
days  advertised  the  streets  were  almost  deserted  and  the 
officer  who  could  get  within  a  block  of  a  boy  under  twenty 
years  proved  himself  both  wary  and  agile.  Nothing 
came  of  this  first  attempt ;  but  after  some  ten  or  twelve 
days  had  elapsed  and  the  street  Arabs  had  been  lulled 
into  fancied  security,  another  effort  was  made.  The  press 
failed  to  ascertain  and  advertise  the  intention  of  the 
police  at  this  time,  so  the  streets  were  n-^t  wholly 
deserted.  The  officers,  however,  found  great  difficulty  in 
getting  truthful  answers,  the  impression  made  by  the 
publicity  previously  given  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  being 
that  arrests  would  soon  follow.  Many  children  accus- 
tomed to  roam  abroad  were  frightened  into  remaining 
in-doors  during  school  hours  for  a  few  weeks,  but  these 
returned  to  old  customs  as  soon  as  the  surveillance  of  the 
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police  was  removed.  Some  half  dozen  pretended  to  attend 
school,  but  nnaccastomed  to  discipline  or  any  restraint, 
or  perhaps  shamed  and  discouraged  by  the  comparison 
of  their  attainments  with  those  of  younger  and  smaller 
pupils,  these  also,  in  a  few  days,  resumed  their  nomadic 
habits.  The  following  instructions  were  given  the  police. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  inquiry  was  confined  to 
children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  did 
not  wholly  embrace  those  of  legal  school  ages,  five  to 
twenty-one. 

Instructions. 

MAKE    THESE     INQUIRIES    BETWEEN    0:30    AND    11:30   A.    M.  ;      1:30 

AND  3:30  p.  M. 

Question  all  children  found  on  the  street  who  are  between  six 
and  sixteen  years  of  age ;  except  those  who  are  evidently 
engaged  in  some  employment,  such  as  errand  boys,  nurse  girls, 
etc.     Ask  each  one: 

1st.  Do  you  attend  school  ? 

2d.    Where? 

3d.    Why  are  you  not  in  school  now  ? 

If  question  No.  1  is  answered  Yes,  and  the  answers  to  Nos.  2 
and  3  do  not  show  the  child  to  be  a  truant,  make  no  note  of  the 
case. 

If  the  child  proves  to  be  a  trtmnt  enter  the  particulars  called 
for  on  the  other  side  of  this  paper. 

If  the  answer  to  question  No.  1  is  No,  enter  on  the  other  side 
of  this  paper  the  particulars  there  called  for. 

The  particulars  asked  for  were,  name,  age,  name  of  parent  or 
guardian,  residence  and  whether  truant  or  non-attendant. 

The  net  result  of  the  investigation  was  that  the  police 
reported  that  they  found  on  the  streets  twenty-ei^ht 
truants,  and  132  children  not  attending  any  school. 
Tliis  number,  though  small  when  compared  to  our  school 
population,  is  too  large  to  be  slighted  as  a  factor  in  the 
composition  of  social  forces.  Directed  into  the  right 
channels  these  waifs  may  become  potent  for  good.  Left 
to  drift,  they  are  sure  to  become  potent  for  evil.    There  is 
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little  doubt,  bad  tbe  police  been  allowed  to  make  the 
investigation  unheralded,  that  they  would  have  reported 
at  least  double  the  numbers  given  above.  This  is  the  belief 
of  the  police  and  of  others  whose  means  of  observation 
are  equally  advantageous. 

In  order  that  the  inquiry  might  be  fruitful  of  discus- 
sion, if  not  of  action,  the  whole  matter  was  placed  before 
the  Principals  at  one  of  their  monthly  meetings,  in  an 
able  paper  prepared  by  Principal  Bothwell.  An  animated 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  during 
which,  although  widely  varying  opinions  were  expressed 
as  to  details,  the  common  conclusion  was  elicited  that 
these  children  oflTered  a  legitimate  field  of  effort  to  our 
school  authorities,  and  that  the  exigency  would  be  met 
in  the  most  effective  way  by  the  establishment  of  such  an 
ungraded  school  as  was  suggested  and  outlined  in  last 
year's  report.  ThtJ  various  ways  in  which  such  a  school 
would  become  a  useful  auxiliary  to  our  system,  were 
fully  represented  then  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It 
is  not  intended  to  urge  any  immediate  action  in  this 
matter.  An  ungraded  school  to  be  effective  must  be 
aided  by  truant  officers  and  all  the  machinery  of  com- 
pulsory education.  These  adjuncts  cannot  be  provided 
without  considerable  expenditure.  Until  all  our  old,  ill- 
arranged  and  ill-ventilat'ed  school  buildings  have  been 
replaced  by  new  ones  of  approved  plans,  or  have  been 
remodeled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  ideas  of  com- 
fort, health  and  convenience,  the  Board  has  no  funds 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  new  department.  But,  although 
the  project  must  be  postponed  for  the  present,  it  is 
thought  well  to  keep  it  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
desire  to  see  the  broadest  and  most  effective  work  accom- 
plised  by  our  schools,  so  that  when  the  favorable  oppor- 
tunity does  come,  it  can  be  seized  and  tbe  work  entered 
upon  without  delay. 
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Attendance  or  Teachers. 

The  full  number  of  days  of  attendance  required  from 

our  teachers  was  46047.      The  number  of  days  lost  by 

absence  was  696.     The  per  cent  of  absence  was  1^^,  or 

five-tenths  less  than  last  year.     The  average  loss  of  time 

was  two  and  a-half  days.     There  were  forty-nine  cases  of 

tardiness,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  time  lost  would 

not  exceed  five  minutes.     It  is  believed  that  no  body  of 

employes,  either  public  or  private,  can  furnish  a  better 

showing  in  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  than 

the  above. 

Recesses, 

The  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  curtailing  the 
hours  spent  by  our  pupils  in  the  school- room,  without 
abridging  or  modifying  our  course  of  study,  by  resorting 
to  single  sessions,  incidentally  raised  the  question,  early 
in  the  year,  whether  mid-session  recesses  were  necessary 
or  profitable. 

The  proposition  to  abolish  so  time-honored  an  institu- 
tion as  "  the  recess"  was  too  revolutionary  to  be  hastily 
adopted.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  were  con- 
sidered for  several  weeks.  The  opinions,  not  only  of  the 
Principals,  but  also  those  of  all  assistant  teachers,  were 
obtained.  The  Committee  on  Rules  also  looked  care- 
fully into  the  matter,  and  many  parents  were  consulted 
as  to  the  household  convenience  of  the  proposed  change 
in  the  school  hours  The  Committee  on  Rules  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  affirmative  arguments,  that 
upon  the  recommendation  of  that  committee  the  Board 
suspended  for  three  months,  from  December  first,  the 
by-laws  fixing  the  school  hours  and  the  recesses,  and 
directed  the  following  hours  as  an  experimental  schedule : 

From  9:(X)  to  11:30  o'clock  A.  M. 
From  1:15  to  3:30  o'clock  P.  m. 

Ten-minute  recesses  for  the  first  and  second  year  classes 
in  each  session.     Individual,  but  no  general  recesses  for 
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all  other  grades.  No  change  was  made  in  the  hours  of 
the  High  School,  which  has  a  single  session  from  9  a.  m. 
to  2  p.  M.,  with  a  twenty-minutes  recess. 

Many  considerations  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
schedule,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Regard  for  health  is  the  paramount  factor  in  the 
arrangement  of  school  hours.  Now,  under  the  new 
arrangement,  more  time  for  out-door  physical  exercise  is 
given  to  school  children.  The  old  schedule  from  9  to  12 
A.  M.  and  from  1:30  to  4  p.  m.,  embraced  in  all  five  hours 
and  a-half.  The  new  time-table  covers  a  total  of  four 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes  of  school  work.  Deducting 
the  half  hour  previously  given  to  play  each  day,  there 
remains  a  net  gain  of  twenty-five  minutes  for  play  in  the 
day-time.  This  extension  of  the  time  for  the  free  exercise 
of  limb  and  muscle  must  meet  the  approval  of  all  who 
appreciate  the  importance  of  sound  health  during  the 
period  of  mental  training. 

2.  The  shortened  school  hours,  unbroken  by  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  interval  of  recess,  and  the  minutes  required 
to  return  to  the  tranquil  condition  of  mind  necessary  to 
a  proper  attention  to  school  exercises,  give  a  real  gain  in 
working  school-time.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is 
a  real  and  not  a  fancied  gain.  In  some  of  the  larger 
schools,  the  general  recess,  including  the  passing  to  and 
from  the  yards,  deducted  not  less  than  an  hour  each  day 
from  the  school-time.  In  smaller  schools,  the  time  occu- 
pied was  not  so  long,  but  in  all  a  decided  gain  in  time  for 
real  school  work  has  been  observed  since  the  change  of 
schedule,  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  The  objec- 
tion that  individual  recesses  would  greatly  interrupt  the 
recitations  does  not  hold  good,  as  all  teachers  report  that 
as  soon  as  the  pupils  learned,  as  they  did  in  a  week  or 
two,  to  adapt  their  personal  habits  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions, the  applications  for  individual  recesses  became 
even  less  frequent  than  they  were  before  the  new  arrange- 
ments were  adopted. 
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3.  The  abolition  of  a  general  recess  has  largely  reduced 
the  namber  of  cases  of  discipline,  calling  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Principal.  Teachers  state  that  more  than 
one-half  of  all  these  cases  arise  from  collisions  of  varions 
kinds  occurring  on  the  play-ground.  The  adjudication  of 
disputes,  the  hearing  of  complaints  and  the  reproval  or 
punishment  of  offenses  emanating  from  the  friction  of 
masses  of  children  playing  together,  have  heretofore  taken 
an  undue  share  of  the  time  of  Principals.  The  chief 
occasion  of  such  offenses  having  been  removed,  much 
time  has  been  gained  for  the  more  important  functions  of 
a  Principal ;  namely,  the  supervision  of  the  daily  work 
of  assistant  teachers. 

4.  An  evil  constantly  dreaded  by  those  in  charge  of 
school  children  is  the  danger  of  bodily  injury  which  may 
be  inflicted  upon  each  other  by  children  during  the  more 
or  less  rough  play  inseparable  from  a  common  recess. 
This  danger  is  now  wholly  avoided. 

5.  The  opportunities  of  exercising  the  acts  of  petty 
tyranny  so  dear  to  many  boys  and  girls  have  been  greatly 
lessened.  Many  a  timid  and  delicate  child  has  foregone 
the  privilege  of  a  recess  through  fear  of  ''  the  little  tyrants 
of  his  field."  Such  children  will  no  longer  suffer  wrongs 
of  this  kind  during  school  hours. 

6.  The  main  reason  for  the  existence  of  recess  has  been 
its  presumed  necessity  as  a  means  of  preserving  health. 
Yet  how  many  coughs  and  colds  are  attributable  to  the 
careless  venturing  of  bareheaded  and  half  clad  children 
into  all  sorts  of  exposure  to  weather  during  recess! 
Nor  will  the  greatest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  teachers  pre- 
vent many  pupils,  especially  girls,  from  heedless  exposure 
during  the  intermissions.  The  chances  of  evil  arising 
from  this  source  are  certainly  largely  reduced  by  the 
abolition  of  recess,  especially  in  our  newer  buildings, 
whose  water-closet  arrangements  are  such  that  no  scholar 
need  go  out  of  doors  in  bad  weather. 

7.  One  of  the  weightiest  considerations  in  favor  of  the 
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change  tinder  discussion,  is  that  the  opportanities  of  moral 
contamination  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  During  recess, 
the  widest,  almost  the  only  opportunity,  during  school 
time,  occurs  for  the  "evil  communications  that  corrupt 
good  manners."  While  in  the  school-room,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  watchful  teacher,  while  attention  is  absorbed 
in  recitation  or  study,  few  chances  are  offered  for  the 
exertion  of  evil  influences.  During  the  necessarily  unre- 
strained associations  of  a  general  recess,  however,  the 
ears  of  the  innocent  and  guileless  are  assaulted  by  more 
or  less  of  indelicate  and  profane  language,  till,  too  often, 
the  moral  sense  becomes  dulled  by  daily  repetitions,  and 
the  evil  words  becoming  only  too  familiar  are  adopted,  to 
be  soon  followed  by  the  evil  thoughts  and  acts  such  words 
engender.  By  abolishing  recess  a  fruitful  occasion  for 
the  spread  of  vice  is  removed  ;  while  the  continuous  hours 
of  abstinence  from  the  use  of  bad  language,  perhaps  from 
the  harboring  of  bad  thoughts,  must  tend  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  bad  habits  and  the  confirmation  of  good  ones. 

8.  The  longer  interval  between  the  two  sessions  serves 
family  convenience.  The  great  majority  of  our  pupils 
dine  with  their  parents  at  noon,  and  the  older  children 
are  now  enabled  to  assist  in  the  prompt  preparation  of 
the  mid-day  meal,  to  the  relief  of  overburdened  mothers, 
and  the  gratification  of  hungry  and  hurried  fathers.  It 
is  admitted  that  family  convenience  is  better  suited  now 
by  school  hours  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 

9.  In  the  past,  upon  the  average,  500  children  were 
excused  daily  at  11.30  a.  m.,  for  the  puipose  of  convey- 
ing dinners  to  fathers  or  brothers,  working  at  great  dis- 
tances from  home.  The  serious  interruption  the  loss  of 
the  half-hour  caused  in  the  progress  of  these  children, 
has  been  a  constant  drag  upon  whole  classes  as  well  as 
u]K)n  the  individuals  who  were  thus  constantly  in  arrears 
in  their  school  work.  The  dismissal  of  all  at  11:30  at 
once  closed  this  source  of  annoyance,  to  the  intense  relief 
of  both  teachers  and  taught. 
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10.  The  closing  of  the  afternoon  session  at  3:30  o'clock 
enables  all  school  exercises  to  be  completed,  even  in 
winter,  in  good,  clear  daylight,  and  permits  the  children, 
upon  even  the  shortest  days,  to  reach  home  and  have 
some  out-door  play  before  dark. 

The  foregoing  are  the  more  important  affirmative  argu- 
ments for  the  abolition  of  recess,  though  many  minor 
ones  might  be  advanced. 

The  new  schedule  was  put  upon  trial  for  three  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  a  report  was  obtained  from  all 
the  schools  as  to  its  practical  workings.  The  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  teachers  was  that  the  change  of  hours,  and 
especially  the  abolition  of  a  general  recess,  had  resulted 
even  better  than  its  most  earnest  advocates  had  claimed 
that  it  would.  All  the  expressions  that  coald  be  obtained 
from  parents  and  others  interested  in  school  children  were 
extremely  favorable.  Said  one  parent,  who  has  four 
children  attending  school :  ''  This  is  the  best  step  your 
Board  has  taken  for  years.  I  have  always  been  worried 
about  what  might  happen  in  a  hundred  ways,  during  the 
turmoil  of  a  general  recess.''  Said  another:  "Do  not 
go  back  to  the  old  hours  ;  the  present  program  is 
muoh  more  satisfoctory  to  me  and  all  parents  of  my 
aiHiuaintanoe.'" 

The  Boards  therefore,  made  the  new  schedule  perma- 
nent, and  thus  hxr  nothing  has  been  observed  to  raise  any 
doubt  a^^  to  the  wisdom  of  its  course.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  exiH»rience  of  a  few  months  can  determine  the 
qut^stion*  The  exivrimenl  will  be  conscientiously  watched 
in  all  its  Ivariucs^  e>ivviallv  in  its  effect  upon  the  health 

of  sohohtr^ 

ll  should  Iv  Uv^tt^l  here  that  a  continuous  strain  of 
study  anvl  r\vi:a:iou  is  not  kept  upon  our  pupils  during 
ihoonrirt^  s^^ssUmk  A  f-.  w  moments  interval  for  mental 
rt^si  >x;:h  li'vrrv  v^f  ivmn.uu>.a:ion  is  given  between  the 
\ariou>t^\or\  :'^^s,     lr.A:v\i;;a'  reTV>s»*s  are  panted  freely. 
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althongb,  as  said  before,  they  are  not  asked  for  with  as 
mach  frequency  as  when  general  recesses  were  given. 

The  argument  has  been  adduced  against  the  abolition 
of  recess,  that  it  prevents  that  commingling  of  children 
of  all  conditions  in  life,  which  has  tended  to  keep  alive 
the  democratic  spirit  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
our  free  institutions.  Did  school  recesses  furnish  the 
only  chance  for  children  to  meet  upon  common  ground 
there  might  be  some  force  in  the  argument.  But  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  daily  out-door  lives  of  city  children 
in  the  streets  and  parks,  know  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
opportunity  for  the  mental  and  physical  attrition  which 
smooths  the  rough  edges  of  prejudice  and  caste.  Add  to 
these  opportunities  the  friction  of  daily  mental  contact  in 
the  school-room,  with  its  emulations,  its  victories  and 
its  defeats,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  decadence  in  the 
democratic  spirit  hitherto  characterizing  our  public  school 
children. 

The  ten-minute  recess  in  each  session  is  given,  by  the 
rule  finally  adopted,  to  the  members  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  year  classes,  embracing  children  from  five  to 
nine  years.  But  these  recesses  are  so  conducted  that  few 
children  go  out  at  once,  thus  avoiding  most  of  the  objec- 
tions attending  the  general  recess,  while  giving  the  com- 
plete break  in  school  work  which  yet  seems  essential  to 
the  health  of  those  of  tender  years. 

EXAMINA  TI0N8. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Board  directed  that  the  formal 
and  continuous  oral  examinations  theretofore  conducted 
by  the  Superintendent  and  the  different  Sub-Committees, 
be  discontinued.  Besides  his  frequent  personal  examina- 
tion of  classes,  the  Superintendent  examined,  by  means 
of  printed  questions,  every  class  in  all  the  schools,  except 
the  High  School,  upon  all  the  subjects  in  the  course 
except  reading,  at  the  close  of  each  semester  in  January 
and  June.     These  examinations  were  entirely  written  ; 
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and  all  of  the  questions  were  prepared  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, except  those  in  drawing  and  music,  which  were 
written  by  the  special  instructors  in  those  branches.  The 
preparations  for  each  of  the  written  examinations  involved 
the  writing  of  seventy-eight  question  papers,  and  the 
selection  of  over  sixteen  hundred  questions  on  each  occa- 
sion. When  it  is  understood  that  these  questions  cannot 
be  taken  haphazard,  but  that  each  one  must  be  carefully 
considered  as  to  relative  advancement  and  difficulty,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  light  task.  Yet  an  examination 
which  is  not  fitted  with  exactness  to  each  gradation  of 
the  classes,  will  fail  to  reflect  in  its  reported  results  the 
true  state  of  scholarship. 

The  reports  of  the  Principals,  embodying  the  results 
of  the  two  written  examinations,  have  been  duly  rendered 
and  carefully  studied.  The  subjoined  table,  compiled 
from  these  reports,  exhibits  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the 
status  of  our  scholars  in  scholarship : 


T  A  B  LE 

Showing  the  Comparative  Results  of  the  Written 
Examinations  held  in  the  Several  Schools  during 
THE  Year. 


STUDIES, 


Excellent. 


Arithmetic 160 

I  Geoirruphv U>8 

sipefliusr.* 248 

LaniTuairt' 114 

Histon*.   13 

Music* 2;J5 

Drawing: 171 

Peumansbip 97 

Total 1,146 


Uood. 


104 
47 
34 
45 
17 
34 
51 
80 

412 


Fair. 


1    10 

2 

285 

•  •  «  • 

162 

2 

1 

285 

4 

•  •  •  « 

163 

•  *  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

ao 

2 

•  •  •  • 

271 

4 

2 

228 

6 

•  •  •  • 

"5 

183 

44 

1,607  , 

The  total  number  of  cla^^ses  examined  exceeds  that  of 
last  year  by  eighty,  the  increase  being  in  the  subjects  of 
gtH\irniphy,  sjvUinir,  language,  history  and  penmanship. 
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The  total  of  excellent  classes  is  about  the  same — two  less ; 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  good  classes  of  one 
hundred  eight ;  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  fair  of  twenty- 
two,  and  in  the  number  of  bad^  of  four. 

These  figures  are  believed  to  indicate  a  steady  main- 
tenance of  the  high  standard  of  work  done  in  our  schools 
in  the  past.  In  some  studies,  notably  in  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, spelling  and  history,  it  is  plain  that  better  work 
has  been  done  than  heretofore,  while  the  other  branches 
have  not  materially  fallen  off. 

There  is  now  but  one  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the 
written  examinations  to  the  oral,  whether  considered  as 
stimuli  to  teachers  and  children,  as  a  guide  to  promo- 
tions, or  as  a  test  of  attainment  and  progress.  No  one 
connected  with  the  schools  desires  to  return  to  the  old 
practice. 

The  Superintendent  made  152  personal  visits  of  inspec- 
tion and  examination  during  the  year,  using  every  school 
day  not  occupied  by  office  work.  This  gives  an  average 
of  six  visits  to  each  building.  These  visits,  although 
systematic,  were  unannounced,  thus  enabling  him  to  see 
all  the  schools  and  classes  in  their  every  day  form.  The 
discussion  of  the  remaining  topics  in  this  report  is  based 
chiefly  upon  the  observations  made  during  these  visits  of 
inspection,  though  some  inferences  are  drawn  from  study 
of  the  reports  of  the  written  examinations. 

The  annual  recurrence  in  a  school  report  to  topics 
which  are  necessarily  uppermost  in  a  public  school  sys- 
tem gives  it  an  air  of  sameness  which  is  unavoidable 
when  the  topical  plan  is  used.  But  since  this  report  is 
a  convenient  channel  of  recommendation  and  suggestion 
to  teachers,  as  well  as  a  source  of  information  to  the 
school  authorities  and  the  public,  the  topical  arrange- 
ment of  previous  reports  will  be  adhered  to  in  this. 

Convenience  of  reference  and  directness  of  statement 
in  an  official  document  are  certainly  preferable  to  dis- 
cursive originality. 
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Reading. 

The  general  plan  of  examining  the  reading  classes 
described  last  year  was  followed  this  year.  The  Superin- 
tendent heard  nearly  every  class  in  the  school  read,  at 
least  once.  The  pupils  were  tested  upon  both  review  and 
advance  lessons,  and  in  reading  at  sight  from  unfamiliar 
books,  or  from  the  black-board. 

It  is  believed  that  our  teachers  generally  are  becoming 
more  skillful  in  the  handling  of  reading  classes,  and  very 
much  of  the  reading  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  criticisms  made  last  year  upon  the  work  of  second 
year  teachers  of  this  branch  has  resulted  in  improvement 
in  many  cases,  although  there  are  still  teachers  of  that 
grade  who  fail  to  supplement  the  excellent  work  of  their 
immediate  predecessors  by  continuing  the  use  of  the 
methods  so  successfully  employed  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  all  such  cases  the  reading  is  very  inferior.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  little 
more  energy  and  perseverance  would  have  reversed  the 
unfavorable  verdict.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  who 
have  thus  failed  will  take  heart  of  grace  from  the  example 
of  their  associates  and  disarm  future  criticism  by  doing 
better  work. 

The  reading  of  the  higher  grades,  especially  that  of  the 
ninth  year  class,  does  not  evince  the  progressiveness 
promised  by  the  proficiency  of  the  lower  grades.  Our 
course  of  study  calls  for  an  exercise  in  critical  and  elocu- 
tionary reading  twice  a  week  in  the  ninth  year  class. 
This  requirement  has  been  overlooked  in  some  schools, 
at  wliich,  upon  inquiry,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no 
exercises  in  reading  were  given  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  course  requires  these  exercises  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  rhetorical  exercises.  If  the  course  requires  too 
much  let  th\^  proviso  be  stricken  out ;  but  if  it  remains  it 
should  be  complied  with.  The  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
requirements  of  the  bi-monthly  examinations  of  this  class, 
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conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  the  ninth 
year  class  has  not  adhered  strictly  to  the  direction  of  the 
Manual  in  other  branches,  does  not  justify  the  utter 
neglect  of  a  branch  in  which,  there  is  no  twritten 
examination. 

The  plan  of  suggesting  the  titles  of  books  suitable  for 
home  reading,  which  was  described  at  length  last  year, 
was  very  generally  adopted  throughout  the  schools. 
Although  the  full  effects  of  these  suggestions  cannot  be 
easily  ascertained,  the  frequent  consultation  of  scholars 
with  their  teachers  as  to  the  character  and  cost  of  the 
books  in  the  lists,  together  with  the  incidental  remarks 
of  the  pupils,  encourage  us  to  believe  that  the  taste  for 
reading  good  books  has  become  more  general.  The  cus- 
tom of  furnishing  the  lists  of  titles  will  be  continued. 

Quotation  ExERCiass. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  last  year's  report  was 
one  ^'  that  the  committing  to  memory  and  rehearsal  of 
short  qaotations,  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily  program  of 
all  the  classes."  The  suggestion  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Text- Books .  and  Course  of  Study.  The 
committee  had  the  matter  under  advisement  during  the 
year,  but  did  not  report  until  July,  because  it  did  not 
find,  until  then,  a  hand-book  of  selections  graded  so  as 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  varioas  classes.  When  it  had 
found  such  a  book,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  its 
adoption,  together  with  a  recommendation  to  make  the 
exercise  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  The  Board  unani- 
mously adopted  the  report  of  the  committee.  Hereafter 
this  exercise  will  be  an  element  in  the  daily  program  of 
all  classes.  During  this  year,  many  teachers  voluntarily 
introduced  the  daily  rehearsal  of  quotations,  upon  the 
general  plan  suggested  last  year.  The  teachers  are  warm 
in  their  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  educational  infiu- 
ence  of  the  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  so  easily  made 
familiar  to  their  pupils. 
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Supplementary  Reading, 

The  Board  having  approved  the  suggestion  '^that 
twenty-five  copies  of  a  child's  magazine  be  subscribed 
for,  to  be  used  for  silent  and  occasional  class-reading  in 
the  primary  grades,"  the  schools  have  been  supplied 
throughout  the  year  with  copies  of  the  magazine  known 
as  '*Our  Little  Ones."  The  book  has  proven  admirably 
adapted  to  the  use  intended.  The  odd  moments  of  pupils 
who  complete  their  daily  work  more  quickly  than  their 
companions,  are  now  pleasantly  occupied  with  entertain- 
ing and  fresh  reading;  thus  permitting  the  teacher  to 
devote  uninterrupted  attention  to  those  who  need  per- 
sonal assistance.  The  aid  given  by  these  little  books  in 
the  discipline  of  pupils  who  become  restless  through 
want  of  occupation  is  marked,  and  when  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  the  magazine  permits  a  more  con- 
stant use,  it  is  believed  they  will  prove  an  indispensable 
auxiliary.  The  continuance  of  the  subscription  will 
largely  repay  its  trifling  cost. 

These  books  and  the  supplemental  books  of  the  Frank- 
lin series,  now  used  so  advantageously  for  sight  and 
additional  reading,  furnish  quite  a  wide  range  of  matter 
for  these  purposes.  Although  some  more  reading  matter 
could  be  used  with  profit,  it  is  not  thought  best  to  advise 
any  more  expenditure  in  this  direction  than  will  suflSce 
to  furnish  a  few  more  copies  to  each  school  of  the  supple- 
mental books  now  in  use.  The  excellent  results  of  the 
small  yearly  purchases  of  additional  reading  matter  have 
fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  appropriations. 

Spelling. 

No  deterioration  was  shown  at  the  last  Regents'  exam- 
ination in  the  high  standard  of  spelling  heretofore  main- 
tained by  our  schools.  The  average  per  centage  was 
ninety- three.  Of  the  320  public  school  pupils  examined, 
304  fulfilled  or  exceeded  the  requirement  of  eighty-five 
correct  words  out  of  the  one  hundred  written.     This  is 
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fourteen  more  than  passed  last  year.  Fourteen  scholars 
spelled  every  word  correctly.  In  the  other  grades,  the 
relatively  far  more  exacting  tests  of  the  Superintendent's 
last  written  examination  in  spelling,  produced  a  general 
average  of  ninety-one  per  cent,  although  one  school  fell 
to  the  inexcusably  low  point  of  sixty-nine.  These  latter 
tests  consisted  entirely  of  sentence  and  paragraph  writing, 
instead  of  the  columns  of  detached  words  formerly  used, 
and  included  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

The  system  of  silent  spelling  fully  described  in  previ- 
ous reports,  has  been  gradually  extended  to  nearly  all 
classes.  The  few  classes  in  which  oral  spelling  is  con- 
tinued do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  whose  spell- 
ing is  acquired  wholly  by  means  of  written  exercises. 
Believing  that  a  change  from  the  routine  methods  of 
conducting  the  spelling  exercises  of  the  higher  grades 
would  prove  successful,  the  Superintendent  caused  a  trial 
to  be  made  in  the  seventh  year  class  of  School  No.  2 1  of 
the  following  plan,  the  underlying  thought  of  which  is, 
that  by  accustoming  the  pupil  to  look  closely  at  every 
new  word  as  a  unit,  an  exact  image  of  the  whole  word 
would  be  fastened  in  the  memory,  which  would  enable 
him  to  reproduce  a  correct  copy  thereof  at  will,  with 
greater  ease  than  he  possibly  could  by  conning  and  repeat- 
ing the  successive  letters. 

1.  The  ten  or  twelve  words  of  the  daily  lesson  in  the 
speller,  and  the  more  difficult  words  from  the  portion  of 
the  reading  lesson  which  is  assigned  as  a  spelling  exer- 
cise, were  first  written  upon  the  black-board  by  the 
teacher. 

2.  The  scholars'  attention  was  then  called  to  the  form 
of  the  word  as  a  whole,  sufficient  time  being  given  to 
permit  the  formation  of  a  mind  picture  of  the  word  in  its 
entirety  ;  then  any  peculiarities  of  spelling,  or  any  ele- 
ments which  might  mislead  through  similarity  of  sound 
when  the  word  is  spoken,  were  pointed  out. 

3.  The  word  was  next  accurately  defined,  both  by  a 
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carefully  worded  definition,  and  by  actual  use  in  a  sen- 
tence. Both  of  these  things  were  done  by  the  scholars  if 
they  were  capable,  or  by  reference  to  a  dictionary  if  there 
was  time.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  teacher  was  com- 
pelled to  both  define  and  give  the  proper  use  of  the  word 
in  the  sentence. 

4.  Any  synonyms  or  homonyms  which  appeared  in  or 
were  suggested  by  the  list  of  words  were  then  explained. 
In  each  case  the  distinctions  were  illustrated  by  the  use 
of  the  words  distinguished  in  sentences,  by  the  pupils,  if 
they  were  able,  if  not,  by  the  teacher.  When  these  steps 
had  been  completed,  the  lesson  was  really  acquired  with- 
out farther  study ;  although  a  few  pupils  at  first  required 
some  farther  preparation. 

6.  The  words  were  then  erased,  and  at  the  next  spelling 
exercise  sentences  were  dictated,  in  which  the  words  pre- 
viously studied  were  incorporated.  A  paragraph  from 
the  reading  lesson  was  also  dictated.  Correct  punctua- 
tion and  the  proper  use  of  capitals  were  required. 

6.  The  work  was  then  corrected  by  exchange  of  slates, 
or  by  the  teacher,  in  spare  moments,  as  deemed  best.  If, 
by  exchange  of  slates,  the  teacher  read  the  sentences  and 
the  paragraph  aloud,  pronouncing  the  capitals  and  punc- 
tuation marks  as  they  occurred,  each  scholar  noting  the 
errors  on  the  slate  he  held. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  constant 
co-operation  of  pupils  and  teacher  in  the  preparation  of 
the  lesson.  Nothing  can  create  a  livelier  interest  among 
scholars  or  give  them  greater  zest  in  their  woi^,  than 
realizing  that  they  and  their  teacher  are  working  together 
for  a  common  end. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  encomium  that  could  be  passed 
upon  this  plan  was  the  remark  made  by  a  girl  to  her 
teacher,  after  it  had  been  in  operation  a  few  days. 
*'  Why,"  said  she,  ''if  we  study  spelling  in  this  way  we 
will  never  miss !" 

The  plan  worked  so  well,  that  after  a  few  weeks'  expe- 
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rience  the  teacher  and  the  class  were  invited  to  give  a 
model  lesson  before  a  large  number  of  teachers.  The 
lesson  was  admirably  given,  and  called  forth  expressions 
of  the  highest  commendation. 

The  teacher  first  using  the  method  above  described, 
says  she  would  not  return  to  her  former  usage  upon  any 
consideration.  It  is  thought  that  this  plan  of  teaching 
spelling  will  be  very  generally  used  in  the  higher  grades 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  plan  is  not  claimed  as  a  discovery,  nor  as  embrac- 
ing any  new  ideas.  It  is  at  the  best  only  a  new  combina- 
tion of  old  elements,  familiar  to  all  successful  and  expe- 
rienced teachers.  The  details  are  given  here  for  the 
benefit  of  any  teachers  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages. 

Arithmbtw, 

About  the  same  results  obtained  at  the  Regents'  exam- 
ination of  the  ninth  class  as  last  year.  Two  hundred 
twenty-six  (226)  of  our  pupils  attained  the  requirements 
of  the  test.  This  is  four  more  than  passed  last  year, 
or  about  the  same  proportion  considering  the  number 
examined. 

At  the  June  examination  of  the  other  classes,  an  aver- 
age of  eighty-four  per  cent  was  reached  in  this  subject. 
One  school  had  the  remarkably  low  average  of  fifty-six 
per  cent,  while  another,  a  primary  with  classes  of  the 
lowest  three  grades,  reached  the  remarkably  high  one  of 
ninety-seven  per  cent.  The  other  schools  were  quite 
uniform  in  the  per  centage  reached,  being  generally  above 
eighty  and  below  ninety.  These  figures  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  work  done  in  arithmetic  is  satisfactory. 
And  the  work  is  satisfactory  when  its  amount  and  charac- 
ter is  considered.  More  school  time  is  given  to,  and  more 
pains  taken  with  the  subject  of  arithmetic  than  with  any 
other  study  in  the  course,  and  yet  the  results  are  confess- 
edly uneven  and  ill -proportioned  to  the  time  and  labor 
expended.     The  truth  is,  that  the  average  text-book  in 
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arithmetic  is  loaded  down  with  so  much  useless  lumber 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  teachers  and  pupils  flounder 
and  stumble  and  tall. 

By  direction  of  the  Board,  the  Principals  and  Superin- 
tendent conferred  during  the  year  upon  what  portions  of 
the  text-book  in  use  could  be  omitted  without  detriment. 
A  report  recommending  the  omission  of  some  fifty-seven 
sections,  or  about  thirty  pages  of  matter,  was  submitted 
to  the  Board  and  immediately  adopted.  This  action  will 
somewhat  relieve  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but 
there  is  still  much  of  cumbersome  material  left,  which  is 
unessential,  if  not  useless.  Could  a  more  modern  text- 
book, prepared  with  special  reference  to  a  practical 
course,  and  from  which  all  antiquat^  and  unessential 
topics  have  been  omitted,  be  substituted  for  the  one  in 
use,  it  is  believed  that  better  work  might  be  done. 

Oeographt. 

Two  hundred  eighty  seven  (287)  of  the  ninth  year  class 
passed  the  Regents'  examination  in  geography.  This  is 
the  largest  number  that  ever  passed  in  this  subject  at  one 
time,  and  exceeds  last  year's  by  twenty-five.  The  other 
classes  made  an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent  at  the 
last  written  examination.  Better  teaching  of  geography, 
it  is  thought,  is  now  done  than  ever  heretofore ;  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  lower  grades,  where  the  teaching  is 
almost  or  entirely  oral.  One  of  our  most  successful  teach- 
ers of  primary  geography  has  kindly  prepared  a  syllabus  of 
her  work,  which  she  offers  for  the  use  of  other  teachers. 
The  cost  of  printing  this  in  pamphlet  form  would  not  be 
great,  and  as  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  less  experienced,  it  is  recommended  that  enough 
copies  be  printed  to  furnish  all  teachers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  year  classes. 

Lanquagb. 

This  topic  was  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  last  three 
reports,  that  little  need  now  be  said.     Its  relatively  high 
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importance  has  been  kept  as  steadily  in  view  as  ever. 
By  ^eans  of  model  lessons,  discussions  and  personal 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice,  teachers  have  been 
led  on  to  persistent  exertion  in  the  endeavor  to  develop 
a  love  for,  and  the  daily  use  of,  correct,  strong  and  idio- 
matic English.  Nor  have  teachers  or  scholars  needed 
much  spurring,  they  readily  seeing  how  language-work 
fits  in  with  and  aids  every  other  branch;  few  teachers 
now  fail  to  make  every  daily  exercise  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  a  language  lesson.  That  the  pupils  are  respond- 
ing to  these  eflforts  is  certain  from  the  constantly  improv- 
ing character  of  all  their  written  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
greater  readiness  and  correctness  of  their  oral  expression. 

It  is  believed  that  the  reproach,  which  was  unanswer- 
able four  years  ago,  that  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  on  leaving  our  schools  could  not  properly  address 
or  subscribe  to  a  letter,  or  write  an  ordinary  business 
communication  with  clearness  and  brevity,  will  no  longer 
apply  to  our  Grammar  School  graduates.  Indeed  not  a 
few  pupils  of  nine  or  ten  years  will  now  produce  written 
work  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  the  highest 
grade  scholars  some  five  years  ago  Much  has  been  done 
in  a  short  time ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  our 
language  work  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  meet  unquali- 
fied praise. 

When  one  looks  back  and  refiects  how  technical  gram- 
mar was  entrenched  in  our  schools,  behind  the  walls  of 
prejudice  and  time-honored  usage,  one  feels  like  applying 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

"1111  robur  et  aes  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat  — " 

'to  him  who  first  had  the  temerity  to  attack  the  strongly 
fortified  position.  But  common  sense  and  sound  reason- 
ing have  prevailed,  as  they  always  will,  and  scientific 
grammar  is  being  gradually  but  inevitably  relegated  to 
its  legitimate  sphere  in  the  highest  grammar  school  and 
first  High  School  grades. 
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Two  hundred  fifty-eight  (268)  pupils  passed  the  Regents' 
last  examination  in  grammar,  being  thirty-two  less 
than  passed  last  year.  The  slight  encomium  passed 
upon  the  Regents'  question-paper  in  grammar  of  last 
year  is  withdrawn  with  regret.  The  promise  then  appa- 
rently made  that  the  grammar  papers  would  gradually 
assume  that  practical  character  which  is  felt  on  all  bands 
to  be  so  desirable,  was  broken  to  our  f^ble  hope  in  the 
paper  oflFered  this  year.  It  seems  a  pity  that  these  broad 
spread  examinations  are  not  made  the  strong  lever  they 
might  be,  in  establishing  throughout  the  State  a  system 
of  instruction  in  language  that  will  fit  our  boys  and  girls 
for  that  practical  and  easy  use  of  their  vernacular,  which 
is  called  for  in  order  to  success  in  every  walk  of  life. 

HtSTOR  r. 

Of  the  three  hundred  twenty-two  pupils  applying  for 
admission  to  the  High  School  only  ninety-three  wrote  the 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  correct  answers  to  the  questions 
in  American  History,  required  by  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  Regents'  examination. 

The  Board  ordered  a  change  of  the  text-book  in  United 
States  History,  in  February,  but  as  the  school-year  was 
half  over,  it  was  thought  best  to  allow  the  ninth  year 
pupils  to  continue  using  the  old  book  until  their  course 
was  completed.  This  may  partially  account  for  the 
meagre  result  of  the  examination.  We  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  eflfect  of  a  change  of  books  when  the 
new  one  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  test  at  the  end  of 
another  year.  The  eighth  year  classes  which  had  used 
the  new  book,  certainly  passed  a  much  more  creditable 
examination  in  June  than  did  the  ninth.  ' 

It  would  be  unfair,  nevertheless,  to  ascribe. the  failure 
of  the  latter  class  wholly  to  the  inferiority  of  the  text- 
book. The  direct  cause  of  the  failure  will  be  found  in 
the  peculiar  test  questions  offered.  Some  of  these  were 
incomprehensible  to  the  quite  immature  scholars  attempt- 
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ing  to  answer  them.  For  instance,  they  were  asked  to 
define  the  right  of  primogeniture^  a  term  few  of  them 
had  ever  met,  and  still  fewer  comprehended.  Again, 
some  questions  were  directed  to  points  of  detail  of  little 
consequence,  and  such  as  no  teacher  of  history,  desirous 
of  fixing  in  the  minds  of  scholars  the  salient  points  of 
our  country's  rise  and  progress,  would  think  of  empha- 
sizing. For  example,  the  date  of  Vermont' s  admission  to 
the  Union,  and  the  name  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  were  asked  for.  Enough  of 
these  questions  upon  points  of  some  interest,  perhaps,  to 
the  general  reader,  but  having  no  bearing  whatever  upon 
the  broad  picture  of  events  which  should  result  from  a 
brief  course  in  American  History,  were  scattered  through 
the  paper  to  prevent  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  from  answer- 
ing the  required  number.  The  test-paper  bears  evidence 
of  a  ^prentice  hand  ;  perhaps  the  next  will  not  be  open 
to  the  criticisms  here  made. 

PSNMANaHlP. 

The  lively  interest  awakened  in  this  branch  last  year 
has  not  been  suffered  to  wane.  No  new  feature  has  been 
introduced  except  that  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  has  been 
extended  to  a  number  of  classes  of  the  second  year, 
whose  teachers  asked  permission  to  undertake  the  experi- 
ment. The  success  these  teachers  have  met  with  will 
probably  lead  to  the  extension  of  pen- writing  to  all 
classes  of  that  grade. 

The  examination  specimens  of  penmanship  for  all 
grades  using  the  pen,  were  carefully  marked  by  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers.  The  specimens  submitted  showed,  it 
is  thought,  a  decided  improvement  upon  those  of  pre- 
ceding examinations.  The  marking  of  each  paper  and 
giving  the  result  its  due  weight  in  deciding  upon  promo- 
tions offer  all  the  stimulus  needed  to  keep  up  good  work 
in  penmanship. 

5 
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Dra  wing. 

The  subject  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  calls  for 
no  special  comment  at  this  time.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
pupils,  the  ardor  of  the  drawing- master  and  the  faithful 
endeavors  of  all  teachers  have  produced  results  that  have 
gradually  overcome  most  of  the  opposition  to  this  impor- 
tant branch.  It  is  believed  that,  provided  we  continae 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  past  fiVe  years,  there  need  be 
no  further  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  art 
of  drawing  at  public  expense.  Already  the  influence  of 
the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  this  city  is  making  it«elf 
felt  in  work-shops,  architects'  offices  and  studios. 

The  customary  annual  exhibition  of  drawings  was  given 
at  the  High  School.  Some  fifteen  hundred  drawings  were 
shown  and  throngs  of  deeply  interested  visitors  inspected 
them  during  the  five  days  of  the  exhibition.  This  exhi- 
bition surpassed  all  previous  ones  in  the  variety  and 
merit  of  the  drawings. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing,  John  H. 
Lynch,  Esq.,  for  the  second  time  offered  a  gold  medAl  — 
the  medal  itself  being  a  beautiful  object  of  art  —  to  the 
pupU  of  the  High  School  producing  the  most  meritorious 
drawing  illustrating  industrial  art.  The  Committee  of 
Award,  while  commending  highly  the  production  of  four 
other  pupils,  unanimously  awarded  the  medal  to  Miss 
Minnie  C.  Foster.  The  medal  was  presented  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitor,  on  commencement  day,  by  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  Esq.,  who  made  a  very  happy  speech  perti- 
nent to  the  occasion. 

At  the  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  awards  were  made  to  public  school 
scholars  of  this  city,  as  follows : 

Maggie  Overton,  High  School,  a  prize  of  fifteen  dollars. 
Bessie  Grindrod,  School  No.  6,  a  prize  of  ten  dollars. 
Percy  Nicholson,  School  No.  11,  a  prize  of  five  dollars. 
These  things  tend  to  show  the  highly  meritorious  char* 
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acter  of  the  work  done  in  drawing  in  oar  schools  during 
the  past  five  years  ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  we 
have  reached  the  high  plane  of  attainment  in  the  art 
which  we  should  strive  to  reach.  We  have  made  a  good 
beginning,  but  there  must  be  no  halting  in  our  progress 
towards  far  better  things. 

Any  one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  given  at  Saratoga  Springs,  last  July,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  who  examined  the  displays 
made  by  the  cities  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  would  readily  see  that  there  remains  a  broad  field 
of  effort  in  the  line  of  industrial  art  which  we  have  not 
yet  attempted.  The  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  our 
excellent  drawing-master,  sustained  by  our  efficient  com- 
mittee and  the  approval  of  the  Board  and  the  public, 
will  lead,  if  not  relaxed,  to  the  accomplishment  of  results 
in  this  department  worthy  of  higher  praise  than  that 
already  gained. 

The  High  School  is  indebted  to  Walter  Dickson,  Esq., 
who  had  kindly  acted  as  chairman  on  the  committee 
which  awarded  the  Lynch  Art  Medal,  for  the  gift  of  a 
fine  model  of  a  Corinthian  capital  for  the  use  of  its  draw- 
ing classes. 

Music. 

The  examinations  in  music  were  even  more  searching  and 
difficult  than  heretofore.  The  classes  sustained  the  tests 
with  equal  credit  to  themselves  and  their  instructors.  The 
average  percentage  of  correct  answers  was  ninety -three. 

The  Committee  on  Music  and  the  Musical  Director  have 
re-arranged  the  program  of  the  latter' s  visits  to  the 
schools,  so  that  a  longer  time  will  be  given  next  year  to 
the  classes  in  the  higher  grades.  It  is  thought  that  this 
will  result  in  better  vocalization  than  before  obtained. 
The  services  of  the  Musclal  Director  will  also  be  available 
in  the  Teacher's  Training  Class,  so  that  the  attendants  on 
that  class  will  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  before 
undertaking  the  conduct  of  classes  in  the  schools. 
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DlSdPLINS. 

The  maxim  that  "the  best  government  is  that  which 
governs  least,"  applies  to  the  little  communities  of  our 
schools  as  well  as  to  the  larger  communities  of  nations. 
Our  supervision  of  instruction  and  management,  close 
anft  exacting  though  it  may  be,  is  so  quiet  and  unobstru- 
sive  in  its  workings,  its  sway  is  so  silent,  though  all- 
pervading,  that  where  most  fully  carried  out  its  weight  is 
unfelt  by  either  teachers  or  pupils.  Our  best  governed 
schools  are  those  whose  time  is  so  wholly  occupied  by 
attention  to  varied  and  interesting  school  work  that  there 
is  no  thought  of  "governing"  or  "being  governed." 

The  fundamental  principle,  that  the  activities  of  child- 
nature  must  be  turned  into  constant,  engrossing  and 
varied  work,  or  they  will  develop  into  restlessness  anJ 
disorder,  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  recognized 
every  year.  When  this  principle  is  universally  under- 
stood and  conformed  to  there  will  be  little  trouble  in 
school  government. 

The  statistics  of  discipline  this  year  are  peculiarly 
encouraging.  Last  year  there  were  1236  cases  of  corporal 
punishment  reported.  This  year  the  number  reported  is 
677,  a  reduction  of  about  one-half.  Last  year  two  schools 
reported  no  cases.  This  year,  in  five  schools,  there  was 
no  punishment  with  the  rod.  One  school  had  but  one 
case,  and  another,  which,  under  a  former  principal  had 
reported  upwards  of  200  a  year,  now  reports  but  five 
cases.  The  latter  school  had  for  years  been  regarded  as 
difficult  of  control,  while  its  scholarship  was  not  of  high 
rank.  The  past  year,  its  discipline  has  been  of  the  best 
character,  and  it  has  decidedly  improved  in  both  the 
methods  and  the  results  of  instruction.  The  inference  is 
a  fair  one  that  scholarship  and  much  whipping  do  not  go 
hand-in-hand.  November's  "melancholy  days"  fur- 
nished the  largest  number  of  cases  of  punishment^  103 ; 
while  June,  when  "if  ev^r,  come  perfect  days,"  gave  the 
least,  thirty-eight. 
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It  has  been  contended  by  the  firmest  upholders  of  cor- 
^poral  panishment,  that  suspensions  would  increase  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  instances 
of  using  the  rod.  Our  experience  is  to  the  contrary. 
Last  year,  with  1236  flagellations,  there  were  eighty-six 
suspensions.  This  year,  with  677  of  the  former,  there 
was  exactly  the  same  number,  eighty-six,  of  the  latter. 
In  the  month  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  former 
occurred,  came  also  the  greatest  number  of  suspensions. 
In  the  month  when  the  former  were  fewest  the  latter  were 
also  fewest.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  would  end  all  suspension ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  a  diminution  of  the  one  does  not  lead 
to  an  increase  of  the  other. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
disuse  of  the  infliction  of  pain  as  a  means  of  discipline. 
Three  cases  per  diem,  with  an  attendance  verging  towards 
ten  thousand,  or  one  pupil  in  thirty-tbree  hundred,  is  not 
a  far  remove  from  entire  desuetude.  Such  a  consumma- 
tion is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Superintendent,  **  devoutly 
to  be  wished." 

The  experience  of  the  New  York  city  schools,  where 
punishment  by  the  rod  has  been  abolished  for  several 
years,  is  entirely  favorable.  Its  most  eminent  teachers 
and  its  experienced  Superintendent  have  assured  us  that 
never  in  the  history  of  their  schools  has  their  morale  been 
as  satisfactory,  or  their  progress  in  every  direction  as 
rapid,  as  since  the  rod  and  rule  have  been  relegated  to 
their  primal  and  more  humane  uses.  Why  should  any 
diflTerent  result  obtain  here  ? 

Promotions. 

The  table  accompanying  this  report  in  which  is  set 
forth  the  number  of  promotions  in  each  grade,  needs  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  Promotions  are  made  at  the 
close  of  each  semester  or  half  of  the  school  year,  viz. : 
after  the  results  of  the  written  examinations  in  January 
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and  June  have  been  ascertained.  Now,  as  there  are  two 
promotions  each  year,  were  all  the  scholars  promoted,, 
there  would  ensue  a  total  promotion  of  200  per  cent. 
The  per  centage  given  in  the  table  is  computed  upon  the 
average  membership  as  a  base  ;  so  that  aU  the  scholars 
will  probably  never  be  promoted  ;  indeed,  such  an  occur- 
rence would  suggest  careless  grading.  An  inspection  of 
the  table  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  The  total  num- 
ber of  promotions  was  17349,  or  172  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age membership  — 10068  —  or,  in  other  words,  eighty-«x 
per  cent,  from  a  possible  100.  The  latter  x>er  cent,  is 
eleven  higher  than  that  attained  last  year.  Eleven  schools 
fall  below  the  average  per  centage,  although  four  of  these 
are  within  five  per  cent  of  the  average.  Six  schools 
exceed  the  assumed  maximum  of  200  per  cent.  The 
excess  is  caused  by  counting  each  step  in  individual  pro- 
motions, which  sometimes  gives  one  promotion  the  effect 
of  three  or  four  in  the  aggregate  number.  This  year  the 
lowest  per  cent  is  sixty ;  while  last  year  the  lowest  was 
twenty,  and  six  schools  fell  below  sixty. 

The  number  of  promotions  this  year  averages  suffi- 
ciently high,  though  in  several  schools  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  higher  figures.  It  is  possible  that  the  records 
of  these  schools  are  incomplete,  though  we  could  not 
accept  that  as  a  good  explanation.  Carelessness  in  one 
direction  will  not  justify  failure  in  another. 

The  somewhat  severe  strictures  of  the  last  report  upon 
schools  which  promoted  comparatively  few  pupils,  have 
evidently  produced,  to  a  considerable  degree,  their 
intended  effect.  It  is  believed  that  no  pupils  have  been 
refused  promotion  this  year,  so  that  the  class  might  pro- 
duce a  high  percentage  at  the  written  examinations. 
Individuals  have  been  frequently  promoted  a  grade  or 
two  who  heretofore  would  have  been  compelled  to  await 
the  promotion  of  the  entire  class. 

These  salutary  results  having  been  effected,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  publication  of  individual 
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teacher's  records  of  promotions,  as  it  was  suggested  last 
year  that  it  might  be.  This  is  pleasing,  as  the  spread- 
ing of  sach  records  before  the  public  is  an  ungrateful 
task,  and  sure  to  give  rise  to  invidious  and  sometimes 
unjust  comparisons. 

Admission  to  the  Hibb  Sobool. 

Three  hundred  thirty-two  (832)  candidates  presented 
themselves  at  the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
High  School,  nineteen  more  than  appeared  last  year. 
Our  schools  furnished  three  hundred  twenty -three  (323) 
candidates,  the  remaining  nine  (9)  were  from  private 
and  parochial  schools.  Three  hundred  sixteen  (316) 
gained  certificates  of  admission.  Of  the  sixteen  refused 
admission,  nine  (9)  were  from  our  own,  and  seven  (7)  from 
other  schools. 

The  number  of  correct  answers  required  by  the  Regents' 
regulations  were  furnished  by  two  hundred  twenty-seven 
(227)  pupils  in  arithmetic;  by  two  hundred  ninety- 
one  (291)  in  geography ;  by  two  hundred  fifty-nine  (269) 
in  grammar ;  by  three  hundred  ten  (310)  in  spelling, 
and  by  ninety-three  (93)  in  American  History.  One  hun- 
dred eighty-five  (186)  Regents'  certificates  are  claimed. 
This  number  is  fifteen  less  than  the  number  claimed 
last  year.  The  decrease  is  thought  to  be  largely  due 
to  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  questions  in  grammar, 
which  caused  the  failure  of  an  unusual  number  in  that 
subject. 

f  It  is  noticeable  that  not  a  single^  one  of  the  nine  appli- 
cants from  other  schools  was  able  to  obtain  a  Regents' 
certificate.  It  is  not  claiming  too  much,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  about  the  same  showing  has  been  made  for  the 
-pSL&t  eight  years,  to  assert  that  our  schools  far  surpass  all 
other  pre- academic  institutions  in  the  city  in  the  thorough- 
ness and  breadth  of  mental  training. 
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The  general  average  of  our  scholars  in  the  leading  sub- 
jects of  the  examination,  is  as  follows : 

Arithmetic 78.7 

Grammar 81.0 

Geography 84 .6 

United  States  History 67.7 

Spelling 92.9 

Penmanship 87 . 7 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  Geo.  B.  Hoyt,  £sq., 
of  the  High  School  Committee,  will  repay  examination : 

TABLE 
Sbowino  the  Per  Centaqes  Obtained  by  Bora  and  by 

OlRLS  AT  THE  LAST  FiVE  EXAMINAIIONS  FOR  ADMiaSTON 

TO  THE  Albany  High  School^  in  the  Chief  /Subjects 
OF  THE  Examinations, 


Boys. 
Qirlfi. 


18  7©. 

Avenge 

age. 

Aritli- 
metic 

Qram- 
mar. 

Geog- 
raphy. 

History. 

1 
Spelling. 

•  •  • . 
« • « • 

65.5 
60.4 

70.4 

73.8 

68.6 
63.2 

66.0 
54.9 

89.1 
90.1 

108  boys 
144  girls 


•  •  •  • 


18  7  9. 

75.2 

85.4 

80.2 

89.0 

93.9 

69.8 

86.0 

74.8 

78.6 

94.3 

188  O. 


123  boys I     14-5 

162  girls 14-7 


87.1 
85.2 


77.8 
81.0 


86.1 

84.7 


73.6 
70.3 


968 
97.3 


106  boys 

177  girls 


126  boys 
195  girls 


14-7 
14-0 


•  79.0 

80.4 


18< 

88.1 
90.0 

31. 
86.0 
83.3 

74.4 

68  9 

92.^ 
94.8 

18  8  8. 


14-7 
14-8 


81.6 
78.3 


81.5 
80.6 


86.5 
82.5 


74.3 
65.2 


98.8 
93  1 


Average  of  Fhte  Ybabs. 


Boys 

Girls 


Boys  ahead 
Girls  ahead 


77.68 
74.72 


2.00 


80.64 
82.08 


1.44 


81.46 
77.70 


3.76 


75.46 
67.66 


7.90 


93.20 
93.92 
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These  figures,  which  show  an  apparent  superiority  of 
two  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  the  general  average  of  the 
boys,  are  quite  different  from  those  obtained  in  two  years' 
examinations  in  New  York  city.  There  the  girls  surpass 
the  boys  by  a  very  large  difference.  May  not  the  results 
we  obtain  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  effects  of  the  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  1  In  New  York,  the  boys  and  girls 
are  separated  after  the  fourth  year  in  school ;  but  when 
they  have  completed  the  grammar  school  course,  both 
sexes  are  tested  by  the  same  questions,  and  the  boys  are 
found  to  be  far  inferior  in  scholarship.  Perhaps  the  girls 
have  superior  teachers,  or  teachers  who  use  superior 
methods.  If  this  be  true,  the  explanation  is  not  a  flatter- 
ing one  to  the  men  who  conduct  the  boys'  classes.  With 
lis  the  difference  between  the  attainments  of  boys  and 
girls  is  slight,  showing,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
where  the  conditions  are  the  same  there  will  be  no  real 
difference  in  the  acquirements  of  the  two  sexes.  Let 
New  York  resort  to  co-education,  with  its  stimulating 
intellectual  and  its  refining  moral  influences,  and  her 
worry  over  the  apparent  superiority  of  the  girls  will 
cease. 

TUb  suggestion  made  last  year,  that  the  ninth  year 
classes  be  permitted  to  try  a  portion  of  the  Regents' 
examination  in  February,  is  respectfully  renewed.  Such 
a  course  would  surely  result  in  our  obtaining  a  much 
larger  number  of  preliminary  certificates,  and  thus  save 
miich  retarding  review  work  during  the  High  School 
course,  as  well  as  swell  the  amount  of  money  received 
from  the  Literature  Fund. 

Public  Sessions. 

The  suggestion  offered  in  last  year's  report,  that  the 
exhibitions,  consisting  of  declamations,  readings  and 
music,  which  had  for  many  years  furnished  free  entertain- 
ment to  the  public,  at  an  expense  of  school  time  and  per- 
sonal effort  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  educational 
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resnlts  obtained,  be  henceforth  discontinued,  was  adopted 
by  the  Board  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Examinations. 

The  committee  also  recommended,  as  a  means  of  effect- 
ing  closer  communication  between  the  schools  and  the 
public,  that  public  sessions  of  rooms  or  departments  be 
authorized,  to  which  the  parents  of  the  scholars  should 
be  invited.  Or,  if  a  teacher  preferred  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  a  celebrated  poet,  statesman  or  general,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  that  course  might  be  followed. 
The  recommendations  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  Board. 
But  two  of  the  schools  held  the  public  sessions,  and  two 
others  observed  the  birthdays  of  celebrated  men.  On 
none  of  these  occasions  was  the  attendance  of  parents  or 
others  large  enough  to  encourage  frequent  repetitions  of 
these  occasions.  Perhaps  the  purpose  of  these  exercises 
was  not  well  enough  understood  to  call  out  many  visitors. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  exi)eriment  be  tried  more 
thoroughly  during  the  coming  year. 

Grammar  School  Olosino  JSxercisba 

The  annual  return  of  this  festival  occasion  is  now 
looked  for  with  anticipations  of  pleasure  by  all  the*  par- 
ticipants. The  day  selected,  Tuesday,  June  27,  was 
blessed  with  sunny  skies,  and  the  warm  summer  air  was 
tempered  by  cooling  western  breezes.  The  faces  of  the 
.  three  hundred  children  were  as  sunny  as  the  skies,  and 
their  happy  voices  were  attuned  to  sweet  melodies.  The 
simple  exercises  proceeded  smoothly.  The  addresses 
were  hearty,  pointed  and  encouraging.  Music,  poetiy 
and  eloquence  joined  hands  to  gladden  the  hour ;  and 
when,  adorned  with  bright  and  fragrant  flowers,  the 
children  bore  off  their  long- coveted  diplomas  and  certi- 
ficates, all  present  felt  that  the  time  had  indeed  been 
well  spent. 

The  program  of  the  exercises  was  as  follows  : 
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Program. 

Chorus "  God  be  with  Thee,  My  Native  Land." 

Pbbssntation  of  Class Principal  A.  F.  Ondvbdonk. 

Addbbss  to  the  Scholabs President  H.  Bendbll. 

Rbcbption  of  thb  Class Principal  J.  E.  Bbadlby. 

Chobus "  The  Maiden  and  the  Violet" 

Pbesentation  of  Cebtifioates  of  Scbolabship. 

Commissioner  (teo.  B.  Hoyt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Examinations. 

Chobus "  Young  Ranter's  Song." 

Addbess  to  the  Teachebs  ....  Commissioner  John  H.  Lynch. 
Chobus "  Woodland  Wooing." 

AwABD  of  Cebtifioates  of  Admission  to  High  School. 
Chobus   "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 

Hi^H  School. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
will  present  a  detailed  account  of  the  year's  work  in  that 
institution.  That  the  year  has  been  a  successful  one,  the 
facts  and  figures  therein  given  amply  prove.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  year  (510)  varies  slightly  from  last 
year's  (618).  The  large  first  year  class  just  admitted  will 
probably  raise  the  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
above  any  point  yet  reached. 

The  oral  examinations  in  January  and  June  confirmed 
the  high  estimate  hitherto  made  of  the  excellent  general 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school.  Your 
Superintendent  was  present  at  nearly  all  the  recitations, 
and  is  glad  to  report  that  most  of  them  merited  high 
commendation. 

The  Regents'  academic  examinations,  as  improved  by 
the  energetic  and  accomplished  secretary  of  that  body, 
are  already  producing  their  desired  effect  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  scholarship  in  the  academic  institutions  of 
the  State.    The  results  of  these  examinations  in  our  High 
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School,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  its  Principal,  are 
thus  far  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  believed  that  they  will 
compare  not  unfavorably  with  those  attained  in  schools 
of  the  same  grade.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Regents  will 
decline  to  conform  to  any  suggestions  coming  from  small 
academies  with  fragmentary  and^ncomplete  courses  of 
study,  which  may  tend  to  emasculate  or  lower  the 
standard  of  their  scheme  of  examinations. 

During  the  June  oral  examinations,  committees  of  com- 
petent men  and  women,  selected  from  our  citizens  by  the 
High  School  Committee,  were  present  at  the  several  recita- 
tions, and  listened  and  interrogated  at  their  pleasure.  The 
reports  of  these  committees  were  printed  in  the  Merit 
Roll,  and  have  been  read  with  general  interest.  While 
most  of  the  reports  were  commendatory,  in  several 
instances  they  conveyed  both  adverse  criticisms  and  cor- 
rective suggestions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  which  examined  the  classes 
in  Physics  and  Botany  is  the  most  noteworthy,  and  its 
conclusions  are  so  decided  and  so  well  put  that  it  is 
deemed  well  to  quote  them  in  full. 

The  committee,  after  discussing  the  character  of  the 
recitations  at  considerable  length,  says : 

*^  The  committee  are  compelled  to  state  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
examinations  were  quite  unsatisfactory  to  them.  So  far  as  may 
be  judged  from  them,  it  would  seem  that  the  instruction  in  this 
department  is  quite  limited,  not  even  extending  to  the  pupil  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
Natural  Philosophy  deals  with  topics  of  every-day  interest.  In 
view  of  its  great  practical  importance,  it  should  receive  more 
than  the  average  attention  of  every  student. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  that 
the  curriculum  of  study  be  so  amended  that  hereafter  more  time 
and  attention  be  devoted  to  this  important  branch  of  study,  and 
to  other  departments  of  natural  science,  fully  equal  as  a  mental 
discipline  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  of  far  greater  utility  in 
all  the  affairs  of  every-day  life." 
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The  animadversions  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  are  so  wholly  consonant  with  the  opinions  of 
the  writer,  as  freely  expressed  in  former  reports,  that  he 
is  moved  to  again  suggest  a  remedy.  The  time  hitherto 
given  to  natural  philosophy  is  too  short.  Can  it  be 
extended  without  detriment  to  the  general  scope  of  the 
High  School  course  ?  It  is  believed  that  this  can  be  done, 
either  by  dropping  the  subject  of  zoology  and  giving  the 
entire  year  to  natural  philosophy ;  or,  if  it  is  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  retain  zoology,  the  necessary  time  can  be  gained  by 
substituting  that  study  for  geology  in  the  junior  year. 

The  latter  course  is  recommended,  because  students 
will  profit  much  more  by  a  term's  course  in  zoology  than 
they  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  from  the  meager  one  now 
attempted  in  the  far  more  difficult  study  it  would  replace. 

Besides  the  brevity  of  the  course,  another  reason  given 
for  the  imperfect  results  attained,  is  that  the  teacher  of 
natural  philosophy  has  performed  experiments  only 
twice  a  week  in  each  class. 

In  a  study  whose  basis  is  experiment,  this  infrequency 
alone  would  account  for  failure.  Every  exercise  in 
natural  philosophy  should  begin  with  demonstration  by 
actual  experiment,  the  class  participating  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Changes  should  therefore  be  made  in4he  school 
program,  if  necessary,  which  will  permit  the  teacher 
of  this  branch  to  hold  all  its  exercises  in  the  well, 
equipped  physical  laboratory.  Considerable  money  has 
been  invested  in  apparatus.  The  purpose  of  the  invest- 
ment was  that  the  apparatus  should  be  put  into  daily 
use,  not  that  it  should  be  left  to  rust  on  the  shelving. 
The  remedy  for  the  failure  of  the  past  seems  plain.  Give 
the  entire  year,  with  the  opportunity  for  daily  experi- 
ments, to  this  study,  and  then  hold  the  teacher  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  the  proficiency  of  his  classes. 

Should  no  amendment  appear  in  the  kind  and  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  classes  in  this  subject  there  will 
then  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  responsibility  rests. 
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Tbachers^  Training  Glass. 

The  adoption  by  the  Board  of  the  resolutions  printed 
below,  establishes  a  department  in  our  school  system 
whose  need  has  been  strongly  felt  for  some  years,  and 
which  will  be  recognized  as  indispensable  as  soon  as  its 
effects  begin  to  be  felt. 

It  is  i)erhaps  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  term 
^^ normal"  has  been  heretofore  so  constantly  used  in 
describing  the  plan  proposed.  The  general  public  cannot 
conceive  of  a  normal  department  without  the  adjuncts  of 
a  large  corps  of  professors  and  an  elaborate  course  of 
study.  It  was  therefore  quite  generally  supposed  that 
the  Board  was  considering  the  establishment  of  an  expen- 
sive school  similar  to  our  State  normal  schools.  When 
the  modest  and  inexpensive  character  of  our  projected 
teachers'  class  becomes  fully  understood,  and  its  direct 
benefit  to  the  children  in  our  schools  becomes  appreciated, 
the  public  will  certainly  commend  the  wise  action  of  the 
Board.  That  its  true  character  and  scope  may  be  more 
readily  understood,  it  is  recommended  that  the  depart- 
ment  be  hereafter  known  and  described  as  the  Teachers' 
Training  Class. 

The  resolutions  above  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

Heaolvedy  That  a  normal  department  be  organized  in  connection 
with  the  High  School,  said  department  to  be  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year. 

Reaolvedy  That  the  following  general  regulations  shall  be  the 
basis  of  the  organization  of  said  department : 

1st.  The  course  shall  embrace  one  school  year. 

2d.  There  shall  be  two  branches  in  the  course,  the  one  to 
embrace  a  thorough  review  of  the  elementary  studies  which  are 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  other  to  include  daily 
practice  in,  or  observation  of,  the  teaching  of  model  classes, 
followed  by  critical  discussions  of  methods  and  the  principles  of 

pedagogy. 

3d.  The  course  shall  be  opened  to  resident  graduates  of  the 
High  School  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  an  examination  to  be 
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conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  or  who  have 
obtained  the  Regents'  academic  diploma  in  the  High  School 
coarse^  or  to  any  resident  of  this  city  who  can  give  satisfactory 
evidence  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  of  having  attained 
an  academic  preparation  of  equal  scope  with  said  graduates. 
Any  non-resident  graduate  of  the  High  School,  or  any  other  non- 
resident who  gives  the  same  evidence  of  preparation  required  by 
this  regulation,  shall  be  admitted  to  this  course  upon  paying  a 
tuition  fee  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly 
in  advance. 

4th.  At  the  completion  of  the  normal  course,  certificates  of 
qualification  to  teach  shall  be  issued  to  all  who  give  satisfactory 
evidence  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations  of  having  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  said  course. 

5th.  The  conduct  of  the  review  studies  and  exercises,  and  the 
normal  training,  shall  be  intrusted  to  a  special  instructor  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Board. 

6th.  A  model  school  shall  be  organized  as  soon  as  practicable, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunities  for  constant  practice 
in  teaching  to  the  normal  students ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
primary  departments  of  the  other  city  schools  may  be  used  for 
such  purpose. 

7th.  All  details  of  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  depart- 
ment not  herein  provided  for  shall  be  arranged,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  High  School  Committee,  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  and  the  special  normal 
instructor. 

8th.  The  daily  class  work  shall  be  conducted  in  the  High 
School  Building. 

Xesolvedy  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  recom- 
mend a  suitable  person  for  appointment  as  normal  instructor,  and 
to  report  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  the  salary  which  should 
be  paid. 

In  compliance  with  the  last  resolution  the  High  School 
Committee  recommended  the  transfer  to  the  position  of 
normal  instructor,  of  Miss  Euretta  Crannell,  first  assist- 
ant in  School  No.  15,  at  a  salary  of  $700.  The  recom- 
mendation was  immediately  concurred  in  by  the  Board. 
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Miss  Crannell  brings  to  her  new  work  the  fraits  of  a  sac- 
cessfal  and  varied  teaching  experience,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  system, 
together  with  an  nnnsual  enthusiasm  for,  and  a  high  ideal 
of,  the  teachers'  vocation.  The  choice  is  a  happy  one, 
and  presages  success  in  our  undertaking. 

It  is  recommended  that  Miss  Crannell  be  permitted  to 
visit  the  training  schools  of  one  or  two  neighboring  cities 
before  ours  is  opened.  A  week  of  observation  will  prove 
invaluable  at  this  juncture. 

The  scope  and  intent  of  the  training  class  is  sufficiently 
set  forth  in  the  resolutions  above  printed,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  indicate  more  in  detail  how  we  propose  to  conduct 
the  training  work.  The  primary  department  of  School 
No.  16,  covering  the  first  three  years  of  our  course,  occu- 
pies one  floor  of  that  building,  in  the  center  of  which  the 
office  of  the  Principal,  a  commodious  apartment,  is 
located.  The  class  of  apprentice  teachers  will  meet 
dail^i  at  this  school  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and 
practice.  The  period  of  observation  will  of  course  pre- 
cede that  of  practice.  During  the  first  period,  the  class 
will  observe,  daily,  model  lessons  presented  by  the  regu- 
lar teachers,  illustrating  the  methods  of  instruction  used 
in  teaching  the  various  subjects  pursued  in  their  grades. 
Each  normal  pupil  will  be  required  to  take  notes  of  the 
methods  employed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  the 
class  and  the  normal  instructor  will  retire  to  the  Princi 
pal's  room,  where  a  conversation  lesson  will  be  held, 
bringing  out  a  complete  discussion  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  methods  observed  are  based.  The  class  will 
take  notes  of  these  discussions.  When  the  class  has 
made  a  complete  series  of  observations,  the  period  of 
putting  the  principles  and  methods  noted  into  actual 
practice  will  begin.  For  this  purpose  the  class  will  be 
detailed  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  the  regular  teachers, 
who  will  become  critics  and  mentors  of  each  apprentice, 
and  who  will  note  for  report  to  the  normal  instructor,  the 
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character  of  the  work  performed.  The  detail  for  practice 
will  be  so  made  that  each  member  of  the  class  will  have 
the  same  amount  of  practice  in  each  room  of  the  primary 
grades. 

It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  plan  is  simple  and 
entirely  practicable  and  one  that  mnst  be  fruitful  of  the 
results  we  are  seeking. 

There  are  other  matters  of  detail  to  be  arranged,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  outline  is  full  enough 
to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  plan  we  are  proposing  to 
follow. 

The  only  expense  anticipated  in  connection  with  the 
training  class  is  the  salary  of  the  instructor,  seven  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  this  should  be  discounted  by  the  amount 
of  difference  between  her  present  pay  and  that  of  the 
newly  appointed  teacher,  who  will  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  transfer.  The  difference  is  two  hundred  fifty  dol- 
lars, which  will  reduce  the  net  cost  of  the  training  class 
for  the  coming  year  to  four  hundred  fifty  dollars,  or 
should  the  class  number  thirty,  and  the  prospect  is  that 
it  will  exceed  rather  than  fall  below  that  number,  the 
cost  will  not  be  more  than  fifteen  dollars  for  each 
attendant. 

This  disposes  of  the  only  plausible  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  the  training  class.  As  to  the  great  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  the  plan  is 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  who  will  hereafter 
receive  all  the  advantages  obtainable  from  trained  teach- 
ers, instead  of  suffering,  as  they  have  heretofore,  from 
being  the  subjects  of  daily  experiments  at  the  hands  of 
the  untrained  and  necessarily  unskilled  neophytes  we 
have  been  heretofore  compelled  to  employ. 

The  action  of  the  Board  is,  from  this  point  of  view, 
unassailable.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  objectors 
to  the  establishment  of  this  department,  that  it  would 
finally  lead  to  large  expenditure  for  a  special  building. 
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It  would  certainly  be  advantageous  to  have  a  training 
school  in  a  central  location,  under  the  direction  of  selected 
instructors  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  such  a  school. 
It  is  contemplated  to  erect  such  a  building  only  when  the 
conditions  demand  it  as  an  additional  school.    When  the 
requirements  of  our  school  population  call  for  the  erec- 
tion of  another  primary  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  High  School,  then  such  a  building  will  be  erected 
whether  the  training  school  exists  or  not.    Convenience 
may  determine  the  location  of  such  a  school ;  but  it  will 
not  be  essential  to  the  training  school  nor  an  outgrowth 
thereof ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  its  erection  be  properly 
chargeable  to  the  new  department.    It  may  be  ten  years 
hence,  it  may  be  less  ;  but  when  we  need  more  primary 
accommodations  we  can  put  up  a  building.    No  one  will 
gainsay  the   propriety  of  increasing   the  facilities  for 
primary  instruction  as  soon  as  circumstances  demand  such 
increase.    The    training    school  proper  will,   therefore, 
entail  no  farther  expenditure  than  detailed  above — one 
normal  instructor's  salary  and  a  few  slight  incidental 

expenses. 

Teachers, 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  employment  of 
the  Board  this  year,  was  two  hundred  thirty-three  (233), 
an  increase  of  one  ( 1 ).  The  additional  teacher  was  placed 
in  the  primly  department  of  School  No.  2,  where  the 
number  of  pupils  had  become  too  large  to  be  well  cared 
for  by  the  two  teachers  of  that  room.  Two  hundred 
nine  (209)  of  the  teachers  are  women,  and  twenty-four 
(24)  men.  One  hundred  nine  (109)  are  graduates  of  the 
High  School ;  sixty-four  (64)  of  Normal  schools,  twelve 
(12)  are  graduates  of  colleges,  and  the  remainder,  forty- 
eight  (48)  received  their  preparatory  training  at  acade- 
mies and  private  schools. 

There  were  seventeen  appointments  during  the  year, 
sixteen  to  fill  vacancies,  and  one  additional.  The  changes 
number  one  more  than  last  year.    A  change  of  only  seven 
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per  cent  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  shows  a  stability 
in  its  tenancy  which  largely  accounts  for  the  success  of 
our  schools.  Teaching  is  becoming  more  akin  to  a  fixed 
profession  year  by  year.  The  full  preparation  now 
demanded  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  occupies 
so  long  a  period  of  time,  that  those  who  would  make 
teaching  a  temporary  make-shift  or  a  stepping-stone  to 
other  occupations,  are  somewhat  deterred  from  entering 
the  ranks  of  teachers  in  a  graded  system.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  teachers'  training  class — which  adds  another 
year  to  the  preparatory  course,  will  surely  tend  to  elevate 
and  dignify  the  profession.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
suggestion  made  last  year  to  prolong  the  probationary 
period  of  new  appointees  from  three  months  to  one  year, 
be  again  considered  by  the  Board.  Or,  if  that  is  not 
considered  worth  while,  let  the  probation  be  abolished 
altogether.  The  present  rule  is  inoperative.  Through 
the  unwillingness  of  officers  and  committees  to  condemn 
the  work  of  a  young  teacher  upon  the  results  of  so  short 
a  trial  as  three  months,  a  nomination  is  now  equivalent 
to  an  appointment  for  the  school  year.  Why  continue 
a  practice  that  merely  swells  the  pages  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  by  duplicate  action  on  each  new 
appointment  ? 

The  two  men  appointed  by  the  Board  as  the  new  Prin- 
cipals of  Schools  Nos.  7  and  20,  have  fully  met  our 
expectations.  Both  schools  have  improved  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  both  in  scholarship  and  discipline.  This 
gratifying  improvement  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  excel- 
lent management  of  these  two  very  efficient  Principals. 
They  and  the  Board  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cess which  has  thus  far  attended  their  efforts. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  the  very  profitable  teachers' 
meetings,  held  during  the  past  three  years,  were  continued 
this  year. 
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The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Principals  with 
the  Superintendent  were  held  through  the  year. 

The  more  interesting  topics  of  discussion  were  upon 
carefully  prepared  papers  read  by  their  writers  at  the 
times  below  stated : 

September  13. — A  Vacation  Tour  in  Earope.  By  Principal 
John  A.  Howe,  of  School  No.  6.  By  special  invitation  this  very 
interesting  account  of  a  brief  sojourn  in  Europe,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  pleasantly  familiar  talk  rather  than  that  of  a  formal 
lecture,  was  repeated  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  and  all  the 
teachers,  in  the  High  School  chapel. 

December  20.  —  An  Ungraded  School,  or  What  Shall  be  Done 
for  Truant  and  Neglected  Children.  By  Principal  J.  L.  Both- 
well,  of  School  No.  14. 

January  10.  —  Shall  Pupils  be  Detained  after  School.  By 
Principal  L.  H.  Rockwell,  of  School  No.  2. 

March  14.  —  Relations  of  Principals  and  Assistant  Teachers. 
By  Principal  Thomas  S.  O'Brien,  of  School  No.  20. 

April  11.  —  School  Hygiene  in  its  Relations  to  School  Disci- 
pline.    By  Principal  E.  A.  Corbin,  of  School  No.  7. 

All  of  these  papers  elicited  earnest  discussions  which 
have  proved  of  great  value  in  the  daily  school  work  of 
all. 

On  the  twentieth  of  January,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  an 
Inspection  officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  who  had 
previously  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  many  of  our  school  buildings,  delivered 
an  instructive  lecture  on  School  Hygiene  to  the  teach- 
ers. The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  lively  discussion, 
participated  in  by  President  Bendell,  Commissioner 
Hoyt  and  others,  which  brought  forth  many  practical 
suggestions. 

The  grade  meetings,  which  have  been  so  useful  in 
instructing  the  younger  and  stimulating  the  more  experi- 
enced teachers,  were  also  continued  throughout  the 
year. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  these  meetings 
safflciently  to  show  the  purposes  aimed  at : 

Orade  Meetings. 


DATE. 

Grade. 

Subject  UluBtrated. 

Conducted  by 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  18 
.Dec.     9 
Dec.     9 
Jan.   18 
Jan.   90 
Feb.  10 
Mar.  16 
April  14 
April  91 
Miiy   10 

Pirvt  year 

Namber 

Form  (drawing) 

Reading  (word-methM) 
Language  (oral  lesson) 

Ckjograpby 

Fractions 

M  Qstc 

Miss  Winne,  School  No.  9. 
MiBS  Craig,  School  No.  94. 
Miss  Ricbman,  School  No.  19. 
Miss  Cochrane,  School  No.  15. 
Mies  McFarland,  School  No.  8. 
Miss  StanUal,  School  No.  18. 
Prof.  Lloyd,  class.  School  No.  11. 
Prof.  Hailes,  class.  School  No.  6. 
Prof.  Hailes,  no  class. 
Miss  Clement,  School  No.  18. 
Miss  Wilson,  School  No.  9. 
Miss  Crannell,  School  No.  91. 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Funrth  year 

Fifth  year 

Ninth  year 

7th,8tband9thys. 

Allg^radee 

Third  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Drawing 

Drawing  (design).   ... 
Geography 

SDellinff 

At  each  meeting,  except  one,  a  class  of  pupils  was  used 
to  illustrate  the  methods  used.  Free  discussions  followed 
each  model  lesson,  from  which  much  was  derived  that 
was  useful  to  those  participating  or  listening.  It  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  well  to  continue  these  grade  meet- 
ings at  intervals,  at  least  until  the  training  school  shall 
have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  replace,  by  its 
daily  systematic  practice,  these  somewhat  spasmodic 
efforts  at  normal  instruction. 

General  Remarks, 

An  observant  person,  while  traveling  over  a  stretch  of 
country,  has  his  attention  constantly  drawn  to  varied 
and  ever-shifting  scenes.  At  one  moment  he  glances  with 
delight  down  long  vistas  of  valley  and  wooded  hills  ;  the 
next,  glimpses  of  placid  lakes  or  winding  rivers  meet  his 
view.  Again,  the  minor  details  of  roadside  life  attract 
him,  busy  insects,  the  nodding  plumes  and  many-hued 
blossoms  of  wild  flowers,  or  the  gay  plumage  and  the 
curious  flight  of  birds.  Or  perhaps  his  journey  is  beset 
with  unexpected  trials ;  marshes  impede  his  way,  rocks 
must  be  surmounted  or  streams  forded.  As  each  fresh 
experience  arises,  little  things  assume  importance,  and  he 
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fondly  thinks  he  will  treasure  all  these  incidents,  whether 
productive  of  pleasure  or  pain,  as  delightful  or  instructive 
reminiscences.  But  when  the  journey  has  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  he  finds  the  countless  details  which  had 
absorbed  inm  when  met,  have  blended  into  general 
impressions ;  that  the  moments  of  delight,  as  well  as 
those  of  perplexity  and  discomfort,  have  become  vague 
and  indistinct  of  outline,  while  the  complete,  the  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  whole  experience  remains;  the 
salient  points  clear  and  well  defined,  though  the  particu- 
lars are  forever  lost. 

Not  unlike  such  a  journey  are  the  experiences  of 
a  school  year.  Daily  steps  of  progress  gladden  the 
observer,  or  frequent  failures  dishearten.  He  thinks  that 
he  will  treasure  up  all  that  occurs  for  future  comment  of 
praise  or  censure.  But  when  the  year  has  closed  and  a 
retrospect  is  taken,  he  finds  that  events  that  seemed  sharp 
and  well  defined  at  the  moment  of  occurrence,  have 
merged  into  a  general  outline,  presenting  the  prominent 
points  only  of  the  year's  history. 

Such  a  general  outline  has  been  attempted  in  this 
report.  And  looking  upon  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  is  felt 
that  it  has  been  a  successful  one.  There  has  been  more 
occasion  to  rejoice  than  to  regret.  The  process  of  mould- 
ing a  large  school  system  into  ideal  form  is  a  slow  one. 
It  is  enough  that  some,  though  noiseless,  progress  is 
made  from  year  to  year. 

"Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies; 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round.'' 

With  the  completion  of  this  report  the  year's  work  is 
closed,  and  I  cannot  relinquish  the  task  without  renew- 
ing my  acknowledgment  of  deep  obligation  to  all  the 
Principals,  the  assistant  teachers  and  the  members  of  the 
Board  for  their  hearty  assistance,  generous  support  and 
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kindly  forbearance.  To  President  Bendell  I  owe  especial 
thanks  for  his  active  cooperation  in  forwarding  all  move- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  varied 
and  important  interests  committed  to  oar  charge. 

CHARLES  W.  COLE, 

SuperinteTident  of  Schools. 
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TAB  LE 

Showjjvq   the  Attendauck  of  Pupils  in   the  Public 
Schools^  for  the  year  ending  August  Sl^  1882. 


NDMBBB  EMBOU.KD. 

^ 

i, 
Z 

It.  of  attend- 
on  nnmber 
led. 
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SCHOOLS. 

9  a 

e     mem 
ship. 

It.  of  att 
on  ave 
bershlp 

• 
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3 

gs 

^ 

9 
> 

ercex 
ance 
enrol 
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ance 
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B 
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High  School 

196 

384 

580 

510 

527 

.88 

.97 

617 

No.  1 

221 

180 

401 

248 

265 

.62 

.94 

318 

No.  2 

209 

229 

438 

319 

340 

.73 

.94 

850 

No.  3 

ia5 

126 

261 

156 

176 

60 

.89 

200 

No.  4 

66 

83 

149 

84 

91 

.60 

.92 

206 

No.  5 

167 

193 

360 

208 

224 

.60 

93 

296 

No.  6 

388 

440 

828 

639 

672 

.77 

.91 

672 

No.  7 

164 

120 

284 

170 

190 

.60 

.90 

300 

No.  8 

240 

288 

478 

311 

844 

.62 

.90 

448 

No.  9 

136 

116 

252 

181 

145 

.52 

.90 

210 

No.  10 

211 

185 

896 

271 

287 

.68 

.94 

848 

No.  11 

339 

428 

767 

572 

003 

.75 

.95 

696 

No.  12 

521 

510 

1,031 

749 

799 

.78 

.94 

786 

No.  13 

267 

332 

599 

868 

899 

.62 

.92 

522 

No.  14 

655 

568 

1,223 

798 

862 

.66 

.93 

902 

No.  15 

533 

634 

1,167 

786 

848 

67 

.93 

1,008 

No.  16 

50 

70 

120 

68 

73 

.67 

.93 

142 

No.  17 

332 

283 

615 

896 

480 

.64 

.92 

448 

No.  18...  . 

107 

98 

205 

101 

112 

.60 

.90 

224 

No.  19 

168 

164 

332 

206 

224 

.62 

.93 

224 

No.  20 

315 

277 

592 

865 

398 

.62 

.92 

616 

No.  21 

862 

375 

737 

546 

588 

.74 

.93 

712 

No.  22 

326 

318 

639 

401 

484 

.68 

.92 

540 

No.  23 

133 

174 

307 

207 

228 

67 

.91 

296 

No.  24 

446 

419 

865 

551 

598 

.64 

.92 

608 

No.  25 

Totals. . . . 

180 
6,867 

178 

358 

189 
9,350 

212 

.56 

.89 

448 

7,117 

13,984 

10,068 

.65 

.92 

12,145 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Registered  Number  and  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Pupils  for  each  Year  since  1856. 


TEAR. 


1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
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EXAMINATIONS   SUBMITTED 


BT  THB 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

In   June,    i  882. 


•  •• 


First  Ykar^  First  Semester. 

DICTATION  BXBBCI6ES  —  SPELLING. 

1.  A  cat  can  see  a  man. 

2.  Can  the  rat  see  ? 

3.  The  ox  and  the  fox  ran. 

4.  Has  the  cat  a  cap  on  ? 

5.  Ann  hit  Max  on  the  hat. 

6.  I  can  run  and  hop. 

7.  The  fat  dog  cannot  ran  for  the  pig. 

8.  The  doll  is  in  my  tin  box. 

9.  Can  the  kid  and  I  skip  and  run  ? 

10.  The  pet  hen  has  a  nest  and  eggs  in  it. 

(Dictate  slowly.     One  credit  for  the  spelling  of  each  word,  one 
for  the  capitals,  and  one  for  the  punctuation  of  each  sentence.) 

NUMBBB. 

1.  Write,  in  Roman  numerals,  6,  4,  7,  9  and  10. 

2.  Write  by  twos  from  3  to  9. 

3.  Take  2  from  7,  3  from  5,  9  from  10,  6  from  8. 

4.  Require  each  pupil  to  select  3,  7,  and  9  articles  from  any 
larger  number  on  your  desk.      , 

5.  2+1+2+1+2+1=? 

A     A^^  3^521212 
^•^^^12078369. 

7.  Five  boys  had  2  cents  each.     How  many  cents  had  all  the 

boys? 
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8.  Willie  had  seven  oranges.  He  ate  two.  How  many  were 
left? 

9.  Annie's  father  gave  her  two  cents  each  day  for  five  daya. 
How  many  cents  did  she  get  ? 

10.  Place  varying  groups  of  horizontal  or  vertical  lines  on  the 
blackboard,  not  more  than  ten  lines  in  a  group,  and  require  each 
pupil  to  tell  how  many  2's  in  any  one  group. 

First  Year^  Second  Semester. 

DICTATION  BXERCISBS  —  SPELLING. 

1.  The  sea-gull  can  swim  or  fly. 

2.  Will  John  lend  his  little  ship? 

3.  The  bird  sits  on  the  white  eggs. 

4.  We  do  not  like  idle  boys. 

6.  Let  a  girl  do  her  work  and  then  play. 

6.  Will  and  Jane  and  Nell  walk  on  the  nice,  dry  sand. 

7.  The  children  are  going  to  the  playground. 

8.  Mary  throws  the  ball  up  and  catches  it  in  her  hands. 

9.  Did  not  the  bird  sing  you  a  song  ? 

10.  Brother  Frank  can  drive  hoop  fast. 

(Dictate  slowly.  One  credit  for  the  spelling  of  each  word, 
one  for  the  capitals  and  one  for  the  punctuation  of  each  sentence) 

NUMBBB. 

1.  Write  by  2*8  from  6  to  27.     2.  By  S's  from  12  to  63. 

3.  Write,  in  Roman  numerals,  13,  17,  29,  34,  46. 

4.  Add  21,  12,  31,  13,  11,  10. 

5.  Add  3,  3,  2,  2,  1,  1,  3,  2,  3,  3. 

6.  In  each  of  three  houses  live  three  boys.  How  many  boys 
in  all  ? 

7.  Mary  had  10  cents,  how  many  had  she  left  after  spending 
three  ? 

8.  Johnnie  had  five  pockets ;  in  each  were  2  marbles.  How 
many  in  all  ? 

9.  Gertrude  had  30  cents.  She  bought  her  9  brothers  and 
sisters  each  3  cents'  worth  of  candy.     How  much  had  she  left? 

10.  I  spent  10  cents  and  gave  away  2  cents,  and  had  3  cents 
left.     How  much  had  I  at  first  ? 
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First  Year^  Second  Semester. 

DICTATION  —  MUSIC. 

1.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  whole  note. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  half  note. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  quarter  note. 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  staff. 

5.  Place  a  whole  note  upon  the  first  line  of  the  staff. 

6.  Pace  a  quarter  note  upon  the  second  line  of  the  staff. 

7.  Place  a  half  note  in  the  third  space  of  the  staff. 

8.  Place  a  whole  note  in  the  second  space  of  the  staff. 

9.  Place  a  quarter  note  in  the  first  space  of  the  staff. 

10.  Place  a  double  bar  at  the  end  of  the  staff. 

Second   Year^   First  Semester. 

DICTATION   EXERCISES  —  SPELLING. 

1.  Lucy  and  Rose  went  to  the  oak  tree. 

2.  Four  blue  eggs  are  in  the  bird's  nest. 

3.  The  clear  June  days  are  warm  and  bright. 

4.  Will  you  watch  your  little  sister  ? 

5.  The  pretty  stars  are  in  the  skies  overhead. 

6.  The  birds  flying  in  the  air  seem  full  of  joy. 

7.  How  sweetly  the  bird  sings  ! 

8.  Do  we  eat  the  stems  and  seeds  of  apples  ? 

0.  The  cat  scratched  the  dog's  nose. 
10.  Kindness  is  ne'er  thrown  away. 

(Dictate  slowly.     One  credit  for  the  spelling,  one  for  the  capi- 
tals, and  one  for  the  punctuation  of  each  sentence.) 

NUMBBB. 

1.  Write,  in  Arabic  notation,  670,  303,  444. 

2.  Write,  in  Roman,  63,  49,  19,  68. 

3.  Write  by  S's  from  7  —  67. 

4.  Write  by  4's  from  44  to  1 00. 

5.  How  many  twos  in  19  ? 

6.  How  many  threes  in  29  ? 

7.  Add  6,  3,  2,  4,  7,  4,  2,  1 ,  3,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

8.  Add  287,  429,  264,  105,  27,  29  and  36. 
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9.  Henry  paid  1 1  cents  for  a  ball,  9  cents  for  a  bat,  and  30  cente 
for  a  broken  window  pane.     How  much  had  he  left  from  50  cents  ? 

10.  If  twelve  boys  had  1  marbles  each,  how  many  would  all  have. 

11.  Eight  girls  were  jumping  rope.     Six  jumped  8  times,  .and 
two  jumped  9  times.     How  many  times  did  all  jump  ? 

1 2.  A  grocer  had  60  peaches.     Fourteen  boys  bought  4  each. 
How  many  were  left  ? 

Second  Ybar^  Second  Semester. 

DICTATION  BXBRCISES  —  SPELLING. 

1.  Ned  thought  he  would  soon  be  fit  for  school. 

2.  May  was  too  wise  to  boast. 

3.  Aunt  Jane  put  some  oil  on  poor  Ned's  nose. 

4.  Nothing  is  safe  from  a  swarm  of  rats. 

5.  Can  you  hear,  smell  and  taste  ? 

6.  A  manly  boy  will  not  be  cruel  to  birds. 
1.  ^^  It's  mine,"  said  the  selfish  child. 

8.  Hark !  how  sweet  are  the  summer  sounds. 

9.  From  the  seed,  after  sunshine,  dew  and  rain,  the  golden 
grain  comes. 

10.  Old  CheiTy  is  pointing  her  horns  at  Maud  and  Percy. 

(Dictate  slowly.     One  credit  for  the  spelling,  one  for  the  capi- 
tals and  one  for  the  punctuation  of  each  sentence.) 

NUMBEB. 

1.  Write,  in  Roman  numerals,  11,  68,  54,  14,  97,  100. 

2.  How  many  6's  in  54  ?     3.  How  many  7's  in  63  ? 

4.  Write  2070,  6180,  642,  370,  1100,  1009,  66. 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  the  numbers  just  written. 

6.  6979  —  5364  =  ?     7.  81+93+64+90+77+35  =  ? 

8.  If  you  were  born  in  1875,  in  what  year  will  you  be  12  years 

of  age  ? 

9.  A  farmer  had  287  sheep.     He  sold  143.     How  many  had  he 

left? 

10.  If  it  took  3187  bricks  to  build  one  house,  how  many  would 
it  take  to  build  three  houses  ? 

11.  Eleven   houses  in   a  row;   in  each  house  8  persons;   44 
moved  away.     How  many  left  ? 

12.  Write  by  3'8  backwards  from  36  to  0. 
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SieCOND    YSAR^  SBCOND   8BMBSTER. 
DICTATION  —  HUSIC. 

1 .  Make  a  drawing  of  the  staff. 

2.  Place  a  whole  note  upon  the  second  line. 

3.  Place  a  bar  after  the  note. 

4.  Place  a  half  note  in  the  second  space. 

5.  Place  a  half  note  on  the  third  line. 

6.  Place  a  bar  after  the  last  note. 

7.  Place  a  quarter  note  in  the  third  space. 

8.  Place  a  quarter  note  on  the  fourth  line. 

9.  Place  a  quarter  note  in  the  fourth  space. 

10.  Place  a  quarter  note  on  the  fourth  line. 

11.  Place  a  whole  note  in  the  third  space. 

12.  Place  a  double  bar  after  the  last  note. 

Drawing  ExAMtNATioNy  Second  Year. 

DICTATION. 

1.  Draw  a  broken  line. 

2.  Draw  three  parallel  left  oblique  lines. 

3.  What  is  another  word  for  extremity  ? 

4.  .Draw  an  acute  angle. 

5.  Draw  a  square;  its  diameters  and  diagonals. 

6.  Draw  a  vertical  line  1  inch  long,  divide  it  into  2  equal  parts 
and  draw  a  horizontal  line  through  the  middle  point  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  vertical  line. 

7.  Draw  an  isosceles  triangle. 

8.  How  many  acute  angles  are  there  in  an  isosceles  triangle  ? 

9.  Are  all  squares  of  the  same  shape  ? 

10.  Where  should  you  begin  to  draw  a  right  oblique  line  ? 

Third   Ybar^  First  8 bm ester, 

DICTATION  BXBRCISBS  —  SPELLING, 

This  is  the  month  of  June.  The  fields  are  green  with  grass 
and  bright  with  flowers.  The  butterfly  with  wings  that  shine 
like  silver  and  gold,  flies  through  the  warm  air.  There  is  a  rare 
wind  to-day.  Shall  we  go  and  fly  the  kite  ?  How  fine  it  is  to 
play  in  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze !  The  birds  sing  with  clear, 
loud  notes.    The  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring  has  come  up  a 
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plant.     Pretty,  white  blossoms  are  on  it.     Will  Edward  and  his 
little  sister  Emma  run  in  the  garden  ? 

(Dictate  slowly.     One  credit  for  the  spelling  of  each  word,  one 
for  the  capitals,  and  one  for  the  punctuation  of  each  sentence.) 

NUMBER. 

1.  How  many  8's  in  72? 

2.  How  may  9's  in  63  ? 

3.  Write,  in  Roman  numerals,  200,  550,  672. 

4.  In  Arabic  numerals,  32,179,  20,265,  6,060,  18,470,  2,836, 
40,404. 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  what  you  have  just  written. 

6.  46,726-36,847=? 

7.  60,000-67,324=? 

8.  Bought  at  a  dry-goods  store,  seven  different  articles,  at  the 
following  prices,  $2.37,  .86,  .69,  4.75,  .87,  5.76  and  .99.  What 
did  they  all  cost  ? 

0.  How  much  change  would  I  receive  from  a  $20.00  bill  given 
to  pay  for  the  articles  whose  cost  you  have  just  found  ? 

10.  There  were  1,090  feet  from  one  street  comer  tn  the  next. 
Two  boys  started,  one  from  each  comer,  and  each  ran  275  feet 
and  stopped.     How  far  apart  were  the  boys  when  they  stopped  ? 

« 

Third  Year^   Second    Semester. 

DICTATIOX    EXEBCISB8  —  SPELLING. 

One  fine  suramerV  morning  some  wicked  wretches  set  a  village 
on  fire.  They  murdered  twenty  thousand  men.  The  murderers 
were  thirty  thousand.  Is  not  this  what  they  call  a  battle  ?  While 
his  father  told  the  story,  Charles  listened  quietly.  He  then  went 
with  Robert  and  Anna  and  their  dog  Bruno  into  the  woods. 

(Dictate,  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraphs  7  and 
8,  page  97,  Third  Reader.  Credits  for  spelling,  capitals  and 
punctuation  as  heretofore.) 

NUMBER. 

1.  A  man  had  $7200.  He  bought  a  horee  for  $3250  and  a 
stock  of  groceries  for  $1875.     How  much  had  he  left? 

2.  Julia  rolled  her  hoop  for  675  feet.  Mary  rolled  hers  1087 
loot  farther.     How  far  did  Mary  roll  hers  ? 

3.  How  many  7's  in  60? 
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4.  How  many  6'8  in  96  ? 

5.  Write,  in  Roman  numerals,  5425,  1880,  1025. 

6.  Add  175962,  82495,  61879,  42372,  4825,  5284. 

7.  100100-9898=? 

8.  672438-584796=? 

9.  A  drover  owned  695  oxen.     He  sold  432,  and  then  bought 
575.  How  many  had  he  after  buying  ? 

10.  In  one  dozen  there  are  12.     How  many  dozen  in  72  eggs? 

11.  What  cost  75  pounds  of  butter  at  32  cents  a  pound  ? 

12.  What  cost  147  yards  of  cloth  at  75  cents  a  yard  ? 

13.  Bought  25  pounds  of  lard  at  14  cents  a  pound,  and  sold  it 
at  17  cents  a  pound.     What  was  gained  ? 

Third    Year,    Second   Semester. 

DICTATION  EXKRCISES  —  GE06RAPHT. 

[Dictate  or  write  the  questions  on  the  blackboard.] 

1.  Name  two  streets  parallel  with  one  on  which  your  school 
stands. 

2.  Name  two  streets  which  border  on  Washington  Park. 

3.  Locate  Tweddle  Hall. 

4.  In  which  direction  is  New  York  from  Albany  ? 

5.  Name  two  places  on  the  Hudson  River  opposite  Albany. 

6.  Name  the  two  cities  nearest  Albany. 

7.  To  which  natural  kingdom  does  leather  belong  ?  pepper  ? 
salt? 

8.  What  is  a  lake  ?    Name  one. 

9.  Name  four  trades  employed  in  building  a  house. 

10.  Name  an  important  tool  used  in  each  trade  just  named. 

1 1.  Who  is  now  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

12.  Who  was  President  before  him  ? 
25  credits. 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  Write  your  name  in  full. 

2.  Your  residence,  i,  e.,  street  and  number. 

3.  Write  the  name  of  a  wild  animal. 

4.  The  name  of  a  country. 

5.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  about  the  last  two. 

6.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence  about  the  same. 
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7-9.  Write  the  names  of  three  objects  you  have  learned  about 
through  the  senses. 

10-12.  Write ^the  names  of  three  objects  you  have  learned 
about  by  thinking  of  them. 

13.  Write  a  sentence  containing  at  least  one  name  given  in 
answer  to  No.  7-9. 

14.  Write  a  sentence  containing  at  least  one  name  given  in 
answer  to  No.  10-12. 

Correct  the  following: 

15.  Does  all  the  boys  write? 

16.  Johnny  has  went  home. 

17.  Can  I  leave  the  room? 

18.  I  knowed  him. 

1 9.  mrs.  Jones  has  Black  hens. 

20.  In  may  we  moved  into  broadway. 

Drawing  Examination,  Third  Tsar, 

DICTATION. 

1  credit  —  1.  Make  a  mark  on  the  lower  left  comer  of  yoar 
paper  or  slate. 

3  credits —  2.  Draw  three  kinds  of  angles. 

1  credit  —  3.  Is  a  right  oblique  line  a  straight  line  ? 

2  credits  —  4.  Draw  two  right  triangles  of  different  sizes. 

2  credits  —  5.  Draw  a  square  about  2  inches  on  a  side  and  cut 
it  into  four  smaller  squares  by  two  straight  lines. 

6  credits  —  6.  Draw  a  star  or  cross  from  memory,  being  careful 
to  draw  the  construction  lines  first. 

1  credit  —  7.  What  does  extremity  mean  ? 

1  credit  —  8.  Which  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  made  of  one 
acute  angle  ? 

2  credits  —  9.  How  many  and  what  kind  of  angles  are  there  in 

the  letter  H  ? 

1  crvilit   — 10.  What  is  the  shape  of  your  slate? 

PssMANSHiPy  Third  Yrar  Clash. 

Tis  education  forms  the  conunon  mind ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree^s  inclined. 

Alkxaxder  Popr,  England. 
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Third  YsARy  Second  Sembstbr, 

DICTATION  —  MUSIC. 

1.  Write  the  syllables  ascending. 

2.  Write  the  syllables  descending. 

3.  How  many  lines  are  there  in  the  staff  ? 

4.  How  many  spaces  are  there  in  the  staff? 
6.  What  are  bars  ? 

6.  What  are  bars  used  for  ? 

7.  Where  is  a  double  bar  always  found  ? 

8.  What  do  dots  at  a  double  bar  signify  ? 

9.  What  are  rests  ? 

10.  Describe  a  whole  note  rest  ? 

11.  Describe  a  half  note  rest. 

12.  Describe  a  quarter  note  rest. 

13.  Describe  an  eighth  note  rest. 

14.  When  time  is  marked  by  two  figures,  what  does  the  upper 
one  show  ? 

15.  When  time  is  marked  by  two  figures,  what  does  the  lower 
one  show  ? 

16.  When  Do  is  in  the  third  space  what  syllable  goes  to  a  note 
upon  the  first  line  ? 

17.  When  Do  is  in  the  third  space  what  syllable  goes  to  a  note 
upon  the  third  line  ? 

1 8.  When  Do  is  in  the  third  space  what  syllable  goes  to  a  note 
upon  the  fourth  line  ? 

19.  When  Do  is  in  the  third  space  what  syllable' goes  to  a  note 
in  the  first  space  ? 

20.  When  Do  is  in  the  third  space  what  syllable  goes  to  a  note 
in  the  second  space  ? 

Fourth  Year^  First  Semester. 

DICTATION   BXBRCISBS  —  SPBLLINQ. 

1.  Can  Jane  make  a  nice  kite  of  silk  and  glue  ? 

2.  The  green  rye  has  given  Kate  a  wry  face. 

3.  A  beech  tree  grew  near  the  beach. 

4.  How  the  breeze  plays  with  the  chaff  and  straw  ! 

5.  Whose  gown  did  Ruth  smooth  ? 

(Dictate,  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraphs  5,  6 
and  7,  on  pages  130-2,  Third  Reader.  Credits  for  spelling,  capi- 
tals and  punctuation,  as  heretofore.) 
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NUMBEB. 

I.  Write  in  figures  1081307.     2.  Write  in  words  40081. 

(Put  No.  2  on  blackboard.) 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  812496,  78255,  9268,  7423,  7892  and  4786. 

4.  From  the  sum  just  obtained  subtract  895721. 

5.  36428X4087=?     6.  62537X609=? 

7.  Write  in  Roman  numerals  5882,  1776,  1492. 

8.  In  a  bushel  there  are  8  pecks.  How  many  pecks  are  there 
in  27898  bushels  ? 

9.  In  a  barrel  of  potatoes  are  10  pecks.  How  much  would  be 
gained  on  35  bbls.,  bought  at  20  cents  a  peck  and  sold  at  30  cents 
a  peck  ? 

!0.  How  many  eggs  in  378  dozen  ? 

II.  864074H-7=? 

12.  If  it  takes  42890  bricks  to  build  5  houses,  how  may  will  be 
required  for  one  house  ? 

13.  Four  horses  cost  $624  and  sold  for  $762.  How  much  was 
gained  on  each  horse  ? 

Fourth    Ybar^   First  Skmbstbr. 

DICTATION  SXEBCISES  —  OB06BAPH Y. 

[Dictate,  or  write  the  questions  on  the  blackboard.] 

1.  What  is  a  mountain  ?    Name  some  mountains. 

2.  What  do  we  call  the  top  of  a  mountain  ? 

3.  When  ascending  a  mountain,  what  change  takes  place  in 
the  air  ? 

4.  Name  the  five  principal  parts  of  the  ocean. 

5.  What  tradesmen  use  the  plumb?  plane?  diamond? 

6.  To  which  natural  kingdom  does  your  slate  belong?  its 
frame?  sponge? 

7.  Name  four  kinds  of  material  used  in  building  houses. 

8.  Locate  the  State  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist,  (formerly  Geologi- 
cal Hall). 

9.  On  which  side  of  the  Hudson  River  is  Albany?  Troy? 
New  York  ? 

10.  What  is  the  name  given  to  the  body  of  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  Public  Schools  ? 

(25  credits.) 
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LANGUAGE. 

l~3.  Write  three  sentencee  about  a  wild  animal. 

4.  Write  the  above  in  one  sentence. 

5-7.  Ask  three  questions  about  a  domestic  animal. 

8.  Unite  the  three  questions  into  one. 

Fill  the  following  blanks : 

9.  June  is  a month. 

10.  When  did  your  father  return  ?    Ans 

1 1.  Whose  book  is  this  ?    Ans 

12.  Where  are  the  scholars  ?    Ans 

Correct  the  following : 

13.  Lay  down,  Towser.     14.  Bring  me  them  things. 

15.  This  is  between  you  and  L  16.  John  went  in  the  school- 
room. 

17.  Peaches  is  good.     18.  My  sister  is  to  home. 

19.  Albany  is  in  n.  y.  state.     20.  May  i  go  to  cohoes. 

Fourth  Ysar^  Second  Semester. 

DICTATION  BXBBCISBS  —  SPBLLING. 

1.  Albert  will  carry  apples  to  Alice  and  Agnes. 

2.  Can  Philip  whittle  the  brittle  timber  ? 

3.  Oh,  what  a  graceful  steeple  ! 

4.  The  horde  of  Indians  restored  the  hoard  of  money. 
6.  Wreathe  the  quaint  wreath  for  the  queen's  niece. 
(Dictate,  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraphs  13  and 

14,  page  47,  Fourth  Reader.     Credits  for  spelling,  capitals  and 
punctuation  as  heretofore.) 

NUMBBB. 

1.  Write,  in  Roman  numbers,  1801,  2555,  815. 

2.  Write,  in  figures,  four  hundred  thousand  thirty-six. 

3.  Write  by  7's  backwards  from  84. 

4.  (878+785+587+489+336+2444-723)— 2492  =  ? 

5.  42637X5089=? 

6.  409732H-605=? 

7.  Bought  six  articles  at  the  following  respective  prices: 
$16.85,  $19.72,  $8.36,  $7.91,  $12.62,  $13.85.  Gave  a  $100  bill  in 
payment.     How  much  money  was  returned  ? 
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8.  Bought  88  horses  for  $1320.     Sold  them  for  $1848.     How 
much  was  gained  on  each  horse  ? 

9.  Bought  68  gallons  of  molasses  at  83  cents  a  gallon.     Sold  it 
at  94  cents  a  gallon.     What  was  gained  ? 

10.  If  you  can  buy  478  cows  for  $11950,  what  is  the  cost  of 
one  cow  ? 

11.  (426+864)— (87) X28  =  ? 

12.  (364X87)— (266)  H-407=? 

Fourth  Ybar^  Second  Ssmbster. 

DICTATION   EXERCISES  —  GBOOBAPHT. 

[Dictate  or  write  the  questions  oa  the  blackboard.] 

1.  Name  the  grand  divisions  of  land. 

2.  Name  the  largest  grand  division ;  the  smallest. 

3.  Where  is  the  most  land,  north  or  south  of  the  equator  ? 

4.  In  what  climate  do  bread  fruit,  bananas  and  spices  grow  ? 
6.  Name  three  wild  animals  of  the  same  climate. 

6.  Name  the  most  useful  animal  of  the  same  climate. 

7.  Give  three  reasons  for,  or  traits  of,  the  usefulness  of  the 
animal  just  named. 

8.  Name  the  most  important  occupations  of  men. 

9.  Name  three  trades  employed  in  fitting  up  and  furnishing 
the  interior  of  a  house. 

10.  Name  some  material  used  by  each  of  the  trades  just  men- 
tioned. 

11.  Name  five  gulfs  or  bays  on  the  coast  of  North  America. 

12.  Name  a  large  city  of  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

(Tliirty-three  credits.) 

LANGUAGE. 

1-4.  Describe  cotton  in  four  sentences.     (Quality,  color,  how 
obtained  and  use.) 

5.  Rewrite  all  vou  have  said  in  one  sentence. 

Corr^n  the  following  : 
C.  IXh^  thivjie  birds  ever  fly  away  ?    7.  Mary  and  Charles  lives 
hort^ 

^  Hhu  and  her  wonl^     9.  It  was  him. 

INit  t)u«  toUowhig  on  the  blacklioard.     Let  the  pupils  try  to 
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correct  every  error.  One  credit  for  each  correction  :  the  son  is 
ahind  the  Clouds!  the  ski  is  Blak,  and  the  rane  pores  down, 
the  Childran  hav  to  sta  in  the  honse.  Oh,  sea  the  raneho  ?  Cum, 
besaie,  nell,  torn,  let  we  pla  in  the  Broak.  here  cums  mr.  jones 
of  hudson,  n.  y. 

Fourth  YsARy  Second  Sbmsstbr. 

DICTATION  —  MUSIC. 

1.  What  key  has  one  sltarp  ? 

2.  What  letter  is  made  sharp  in  the  key  that  has  one  sharp  ? 

3.  Where  is  the  sharp  placed  in  the  key  that  has  one  sharp  ? 

4.  What  key  has  two  sharps  ? 

5.  What  letters  are  made  sharp  in  the  key  that  has  two  sharps  ? 

6.  Where  are  the  sharps  placed  in  the  key  that  has  two  sharps  ? 

7.  How  do  you  beat  f  time  ? 

8.  What  are  rests  ? 

9.  Describe  the  quarter  note  rest  ? 

10.  Describe  the  eighth  note  rest  ? 

1 1.  Where  is  the  whole  note  rest  placed  ? 

12.  What  are  bars  ? 

1 3.  What  is  the  use  of  bars  ? 

14.  What  do  dots  at  a  double  bar  mean  ? 

15.  What  letter  is  upon  the  fifth  line  ? 

16.  What  letter  is  upon  the  first  line  ? 

1 7.  Where  is  the  slur  placed  ? 

1 8.  Where  is  the  tie  placed  ? 

19.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  hold? 

20.  How  many  eighth  notes  are  equal  to  a  half  note  ? 

Drawing  Examination^  Fourth  Year. 

DICTATION. 

1  credit  —  I .  Draw  all  the  angles. 

1  credit  —  2.  Draw  an  isosceles  triangle. 

1  credit  —  3.  Draw  a  trapezoid. 

3  credits  —  4.  Name  all  the  parallelograms. 

1  credit  —  5.  What  lines  should  you  draw  in  a  square  when 
you  wish  to  find  the  centre  ? 

5  credits  —  6.  Draw  a  vertical  line  two  inches  in  length.  From 
its  centre  draw  a  horizontal  line  one  inch  in  length  towards  the 
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right  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  line.  Drop  a  perpendicular 
line  from  the  right  extremity  of  the  horizontal  line,  one  inch  in 
length. 

1  credit  —  7.  Which  two  quadrilaterals  always  have  the  same 
kind  and  number  of  angles  ? 

3  credits  —  8.  Draw  an  octagon. 

2  credits  —  9.  Draw  two  rectangles  of  the  same  shape  but  of 
different  sizes. 

2  credits  — 10.  Draw  two  oblique  lines  perpendicular  to  each 
other. 

PSNMANSBIPy   FOORTH   Y EAR    ChASS. 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  Pyramids . 

Her  monuments  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Edwabd  Youno,  England. 
Fifth  Year^  First  Semester, 

DICTATION  —  SPELLING. 

1.  Do  not  place  the  heavy  mattress  on  the  fragile  hammock. 

2.  Will  Daniel  and  Edgar  take  refuge  under  the  scaffold  ? 

3.  The  beggar  in  distress  stole  lettuce  through  the  crevic«. 

4.  Many  a  guinea  has  been  wasted  on  billiards. 

5.  William's  chisel  and  gimlet  lie  near  the  mirror. 

(Dictate,  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraphs  7  and 
8,  page  82,  Fourth  Reader.  Credits  for  spelling,  capitals  and 
punctuation,  as  heretofore.) 

NUMBBR. 

[  This  exercise  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.] 

1,  Write,  in  words,  1040016.  2.  Write  in  Roman  numerals, 
633,  1900,  66T6. 

3.  If  a  ship  sails  115  miles  in  one  day,  in  how  many  days  will 
it  sail  3105  miles? 

4.  Name  the  terms  used  in  Subtraction. 

5.  How  may  you  prove  Division  when  there  is  a  remainder  ? 

6.  If  the  divisor  is  350  and  the  dividend  262500,  what  is  the 
quotient  ? 

7.  Bought  288  barrels  of  flour  for  $1728,  and  sold  it  at  a  profit 
of  $576.     What  did  I  gel  a  barrel  for  it  ? 
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8.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  66  ? 

255X63X4 
^'  340X12X7^  ^    ^ So\\e  by  cancellation.) 

10.  Exchanged  15  pieces  of  muslin,  each  containing  30  yards, 
at  10  cents  a  yard,  for  three  pieces  of  flannel,  each  containing  50 
yards.     What  was  the  flannel  a  yard  ?     ( Solve  by  cancellation. ) 

1 1.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  247  and  323. 

1 2.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  8,  1 8,  24  and  36. 

13.  Reduce  ^  j}^  to  a  mixed  number. 

14.  Reduce  ^H  to  lowest  terms. 

Fifth  Yeah^  First  Ssmestbr. 

GBOORAPHY. 

[This  exercise  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.] 

1.  Why  is  the  country  we  live  in  called  the  United  States  ? 

2.  What  three  races  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  U.  S.  ? 

3.  Into  what  three  sections  are  the  United  States  divided  by 
mountains  ? 

4.  Name  two  rivers  of  the  U.  S.  which  flow  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

5.  Name  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

6.  For  what  branch  of  agriculture  is  the  soil  of  the  N.  £. 
States  suitable  ? 

7.  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  of  the  N.  E. 
States  ? 

8.  What  is  a  lake  ?     Name  three  entirely  within  N.  Y.  State. 

9.  Name  two  railroads  and  two  canals  of  N.  Y.  State. 

10.  Name  the  most  westerly  city  of  N.  Y. ;  the  most  easterly. 
(25  credits.) 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  of  the  superlative 
degree. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverb. 

3.  Change  one  of  the  above  to  an  interrogative  sentence. 

4.  Name  the  nouns  in  sentences  just  written  ;  the  verbs. 

Correct  the  following  : 

5.  It  is  awful  hot.     6.  I  wish  I  had  went  too. 
7.  I  am  most  roasted.     8.  You  done  wrong. 
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9.  Where  are  you  going  to  ?     10.  This  is  different  to  that. 

1 1-33.  Write  a  letter  to  John  G.  Myers,  ordering  one  piece  of 
muslin  to  be  charged  to  your  account.  Address  and  subscription 
in  good  form. 

(Deduct  one  for  each  error  in  spelling,  capitals,  grammar  and 
use  of  period  or  question  mark.) 

Fifth  Year^  Second  Semester. 

DICTATION  —  SPBLUNG. 

1.  The  stalwart  sailor  will  embark  on  Wednesday. 

2.  The  patient  Amos  will  wait  to  learn  the  horse's  weight. 

3.  Will  Asa  explain  the  nature  of  chaos  ? 

4.  The  sincere  Delia  will  not  deceive  her  teacher. 

5.  The  caiTiage  will  bear  the  abbess  to  the  banquet. 

(Dictate,  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraphs  )0 
and  11,  page  120,  Fourth  Reader.  Give  credits  for  spelling, 
capitals  and  punctuation  as  heretofore.) 

NUMBBB. 

[This  exercise  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.] 

1.  A  man  bought  Hve  houses  for  $5250,  $6425,  $8970,  $7890, 
and  $4,590,  respectively.  What  was  the  average  cost  of  each 
house  ? 

2.  What  is  a  proper  fraction  ?     Write  one. 

3.  Which  term  of  a  fraction  corresponds  with  the  divisor  ? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  to  multiply  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by 
the  same  quantity  ? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  f  of  +  of  ^y  x|  of  18? 

6.  Divide  ||  by  60. 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  ff  j  f  *°d  "Artr 

8.  A  man  has  229^  pounds  of  honey,  which  he  wishes  to  pack 
in  boxes  containing  8^  pounds  each.  How  many  boxes  will  be 
required  ? 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  prime  numbers  from  70  to  100. 

10.  Sold  a  horse  for  105 J  which  was  f  of  its  cost.  What  was 
its  cost  ? 

11.  What  cost  13i^  tons  of  coal  at  $7j^  a  ton? 

12.  An  orchard  contained  87  apple  trees.     If  each  tree  pro- 
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daced  three  barrels,  and  they  sold  at  $3.75  a  barrel,  and  cost 
$1.25  a  barrel  to  pick  and  deliver.  How  much  profit  from  the 
orchard's  yield  ? 

FirrH  YsARy  Sbcond   Semkstsr. 

6BOORAPHT. 

[This  exercise  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.] 

1.  What  is  a  navigable  river  ? 

2.  Name  three  navigable  rivers  in  the  Southern  States. 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  three  Southern  States. 

4.  What  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  Southern 
Staies  ? 

5.  What  tropical  fruit  largely  raised  in  Florida  ? 

6.  What  is  the  chief  product  of  Louisiana  ? 

7.  Chicago  is  the  great  market  for  what  three  products  ? 

8.  What  mineral  abundant  in  Michigan  ?    Wisconsin  ? 

9.  What  sort  of  climate  has  Minnesota  ? 

10.  Wherein  does  a  territory  differ  from  a  State  ?  Name  three 
territories. 

11.  What  is  a  peninsula?  Name  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
N.  A. 

12.  Locate  Prescott ;  Boise  City  and  Helena. 
(25  credits.) 

LANGUAGE. 

1-S.  Write  a  declarative,  an  interrogative  and  an  imperative 
sentence ;  using  in  each  the  name  of  different  persons  and 
places, 

4.  The  boys  play  ball.     Name  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 

Correct  the  following  : 

5.  Henry   sot  on  the  chair.     6.  The   sun   sits   in    the   west. 
7.  Mary,  set  down.     8.  Them  flowers  is  pretty.     9.  You  had 

ought  to  go.     10.  Were  you  ever  at  long  island  city. 

11-33.  Write  a  letter  to  Ridley  and  Co.,  New  York  City, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  check  for  $47.50,  in  full  pay- 
ment of  their  account. 

Address  and  subscription  in  good  form. 

(Deduct  one  credit  for  each  error  in  spelling,  capitals,  grammar 
or  use  of  period  or  question  mark.) 
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FiwTE  Year^  Second  Sembsier. 

DICTATION  —  MUSIC. 

1.  Where  is  the  letter  C  ? 

2.  Where  is  the  letter  G  ? 

3.  What  letter  is  upon  the  first  added  line  above  the  staff  ? 

4.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  E  natural  ? 

5.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  A  natural  ? 

6.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  6  natural  ? 

7.  How  many  sharps  has  the  Key  of  D  natural  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  key  or  key  note  ? 

9.  How  do  you  beat  f  time  ? 

10.  How  do  you  beat  \  time  ? 

11.  How  does  a  dot  placed  after  a  note  affect  it? 

12.  How  does  a  fiat  affect  a  note  ? 

13.  How  does  a  natural  affect  a  note  ? 

14.  What  are  bars? 

Id.  Where  is  the  double  bar  always  found  ? 

16.  What  do  dots  at  a  double  bar  signify  ? 

17.  What  are  rests  ? 

1 8.  Describe  a  quarter  note  rest. 

1  9.  Describe  an  eighth  note  rest. 

20.  Where  is  the  whole  note  rest  placed  ? 

Drawing  Examination^  Fifth  Year, 

[Questions  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.] 

3  credits —  1.  Draw  all  the  triangles. 

2  credits  —  2.  Draw  all  the  parallelograms. 

1  credit  —  3.  Draw  a  trapezium  which  shall  contain  a  right 

angle. 

1  credit  — 4.  Which    quadrilaterals   never   contain    a   right 
angle  ? 

2  credits  —  5.  Draw  a  square  and  an  obling  of  the  same  size. 
2  credits  —  6.  Dictate  an  equilateral  triangle. 

1  credit  —  7.  What  is  the  full  name  of  a  figure  having  six 
unequal  sides  ? 

1  credit  —  8.  Is    the    diagonal    of    an    oblong    an    axis    of 
symmetry  ? 

2  credits  —  9.  What  two  other  names  does  an  oblong  have  ? 
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5  credits  —  10.  Put  ten  straight  lines  together  in  an  original 
manner  so  as  to  make  a  symmetrical  figure. 

Penmanship^  Fiftb  Year  Class. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one 

Increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with 

The  process  of  the  suns. 

Alfred  Tsnnyson,  England. 

^XTH  YEARy  First  Semester. 

SPELLINQ. 

1.  The  surgeon  persuades  Eugene  to  study  science. 

2.  The  parson  will  convene  the  people  on  Thursday. 

3.  Do  we  not  rejoice  at  heavy  showers  in  August  ? 

4.  Low  boughs  make  high  heads  to  bow. 

5.  Let  us  festoon  the  screen  with  fuchsias. 

(Dictate,  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraphs  6  and 
7,  page  67,  Fourth  Reader.  Deduct  one  credit  for  each  error  in 
spelling,  capitals,  quotation-marks  and  periods.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

[This  exercise  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.] 

1.  An  estate  of  $13275  was  left  as  follows:  $3000  to  a  son; 
$525  more  to  a  daughter  than  to  the  son  ;  to  the  wife  as  much  as 
to  the  son  and  daughter  together,  and  the  remainder  to  a  servant. 
What  was  the  servant's  share  ? 

2.  If  your  salary  were  $1500  a  year,  and  your  average  expenses 
$3  a  day ;  how  much  could  you  save  in  a  year  or  3(55  days  ? 

,     7X42X5X72     „     /c  i       v  n  .•      x 

21X14X12  ~      (Solve  by  cancellation.) 

4.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  462. 

5.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  378,  648  and  918. 

6.  What  is  sl proper  fraction?     Write  one. 

7.  Reduce  ^^  to  lowest  terms. 

8.  Reduce  ^^  of  4  o^  44*  o^  2f  to  a  simple  fraction. 

9.  How  many  gallons  of  syrup  in  four  barrels  containing  42|^, 
45|,  52-^,  and  48^  gallons  respectively  ? 

8 
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10.  From  a  rod  32^  feet  long,  18f  feet  were  cut  off;  how  macb 
was  left  ? 

11.  A  lady  bought  4^  yards  of  silk  at  2f  dollars  a  yard  ;  how 
much  did  the  silk  cost  ? 

12.  At  an  election,  1344  persons  voted  for  the  successful  candi- 
date, who  received  -^f  of  all  the  votes ;  how  many  persons  voted 
in  all  ? 

Sjxth  Tear^  First  Sbmbstbr. 

GBOOBAPHY. 

[  These  exercises  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.] 

1.  What  is  a  cape  ?    Name  three  prominent  capes  of  S.  A. 

2.  Name  the  countries  of  S.  A.  entirely  within  the  Torrid 
Zone. 

3.  Name  the  countries  of  S.  A.  partly  in  the  Torrid  and  partly 
in  the  Temperate  Zone. 

4.  Name  the  countries  of  S.  A.  wholly  within  the  Temperate 
Zone. 

5.  Name  the  most  useful  domestic  animal  of  S.  A. 

6.  Where  is  it  used,  and  why  ? 

7.  Name  three  valuable  forest  trees  of  S.  A. 

8.  Name  four  countries  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  £urope. 

9.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  the  countries  just  mentioned. 

10.  What  is  a  sea?    Name  three  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

11.  Name  three  productions  of  France. 

12.  What  is  a  peninsula?    Name  two  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

( 40  credits.) 

LANGUAGE. 

The  condor  is  a  large  bird  living  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Andes. 

I .  What  kind  is  the  above  sentence  ? 

2-6.  Give  its  simple  subject ;  simple  predicate  ;  complete  sub- 
ject ;  complete  predicate. 

6-10.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  found  in  the  sentence. 

Correct  the  following : 

II.  Tou  darsen't  come  with  us. 

12.  I  see  him  on  Tuesday. 

1 3.  You  are  homd  mean. 

14.  How  many  is  there? 
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15.  That  'ere  boy  is  stupid. 

16.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? 

lY.  They  had  a  better  chance  than  us. 

18.  He  is  laying  down. 

19-33.  Write  a  letter  to  Stem  Bros.,  New  York  city,  ordering 
any  kind  of  fancy  goods  and  asking  for  a  bill  of  items.  Address 
and  subscription  in  good  form. 

(Deduct  one  credit  for  each  error  in  spelling,  grammar  or 
punctuation.) 

Sixth  Ykar^  Sbcond  Sbmbstbn. 

DICTATION  —  SPBLLING. 

1.  Francis  and  Frances  Smith  study  language  and  grammar. 

2.  Will  charity  actuate  the  affable  Harriet  ? 

3.  The  cynical  Timothy  may  criticise  the  frivolous  Lilian. 

4.  Sprinkle  the  otter  cape  with  ottar  of  roses. 

5.  Amelia's  quotation  was  sagacious  and  instructive. 
(Dictate,  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraphs  8,  9 

and   10,  page  215,  Fourth  Reader.     Deduct  one  credit  for  each 
error  in  spelling  and  capitals.) 

ABITHHBTIG. 

[This  exercise  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.] 

1.  Wiite  forty  millions  three  hundred  three  and  forty-three 
hundred  thousandths  ;  thirty-three  ten  millionths. 

2.  Write  in  words,  0.4003  ;  4.7307f.  , 

3.  Reduce  ij^  to  a  decimal. 

4.  Dividing  a  certain  sum  by  .027,  the  quotient  is  6116  and  the 
remainder  .003.     What  is  the  dividend  ? 

5.  Albany,  June  1,  1882.  William  Turner  bought  of  Lodge 
Gregory  <fe  Co.,  61  yd.  American  Prints,  @  7^  ;  84  yd.  Avon 
Sheeting  at  8^  ;  94  yd.  Samoset  Ticking  @  19^  ;  10  doz.  Merino 
Hose@t2.24;  and  83  yd.  Prints  @  6^.  Turner  paid  $15  on 
account. 

Make  out  the  bill  showing  the  balance  due. 

6.  Simplify  ^ 

7.  Find  the^  value  of  f  of  f  of  3  J. 
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8.  Paid  t4f,  |16^,  and  $5 J  for  three  articles  respectively;  how 
much  paid  in  all  ? 

9.  A  tree  85  feet  high,  was  broken  off  in  a  gale  55  feet  from 
the  top.     What  fractional  part  of  the  tree  was  lefl  standing  ? 

10.  If  25  yards  of  carpeting  cost  •37.50,  what  should  36  yards 
cost  at  the  same  rate  ? 

11.  What  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  36,  81,  135  ? 

12.  The  product  of  three  numbers  is  408000.  One  of  the 
numbers  is  150,  and  another  16.     What  is  the  third  number. 

Sixth  YbaRj  Second  Semester. 

GBOGBAPHT. 

[These  exercises  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.] 

1.  What  is  a  river?  Name  the  longest  river  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  What  is  a  lake  ?    Name  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  A 

3.  What  direction  is  New  Orleans  from  Albany  ?  London  ? 
San  Francisco  ? 

4.  Name  three  countries  of  Asia  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

5.  What  body  of  water  separates  Asia  from  America  ? 

6.  What  is  an  island  ?     Name  three  islands  south-east  of  Asia. 
T.  Name  six  seas  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 

8.  How  do  Siberia  and  China  compare  in  density  of  population? 

9.  Name  two  countries  of  Africa  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

10.  Describe  the  river  Nile  (source,  general  direction  and  out- 
let). 

11.  Name  the  source  and  outlet  of  the  Congo. 

(33  credits.) 

LANGUAGE. 

1-4.  Many  small  lakes  are  scattered  through  the  country. 

Give  subj.  and  pred.,  both  simple  and  complete,  of  above 
sentence. 

5-6.  Name  and  compare  the  qualifying  adjectives  in  above 
sentence. 

7.  Name  an  adverbial  phrase  in  above  sentence. 

Correct  the  following: 

8.  I  have  strove  to  do  right.     9.  Have  you  wrote  it  ? 
10.  The  girl  seed  the  flowers.     11.  Where  be  you? 
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1 2.  These  kind  of  things  are  good.     1 3.  I  never  pushed  nobody. 

14.  Can  they  live  without  no  water?     15.  I  was  to  work. 

16-33.  Write  a  letter  to  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  city, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  20  Brief  Histories  and  enclosing  a 
check  for  twenty  dollars  in  payment  for  the  same.  Address  and 
snbscription  in  good  form. 

(Deduct  one  credit  for  each  error  in  grammar,  spelling,  capitals 
and  punctuation.) 

Sixth  Ybar^  Second  Semester, 

DICTATION MUSIC. 

1 .  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  E  natural  ? 

2.  What  letters  are  made  sharp  in  the  key  of  E  natural  ? 

3.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  D  natural  ? 

4.  What  letters  are  made  sharp  in  the  key  of  D  natural  ? 

5.  What  key  has  one  sharp  ? 

6.  Where  is  the  sharp  placed  ? 

7.  How  many  flats  has  the  key  of  B  flat  ? 

8.  What  letters  are  made  flat  in  the  key  of  B  flat  ? 

9.  What  key  has  one  flat  ? 

J  0.  Where  is  the  flat  placed  in  the  key  that  has  one  flat  ? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  key  note? 

12.  How  does  a  dot  placed  after  a  note  affect  it? 

13.  How  does  a  natural  affect  a  note? 

1 4.  What  is  the  form  of  the  slur  ? 

15.  What  is  the  form  of  the  tie  ? 

16.  Where  is  the  slur  placed  ? 

1 7.  Where  is  the  tie  placed  ? 

18.  Where  is  the  double  bar  always  found  ? 

19.  What  do  dots  at  a  double  bar  signify  ? 

20.  What  are  rests  ? 

Drawing  Examination^  Sixth  Year. 

[Questions  to  be  writteo  on  the  blackboard.] 

3  credits —  1.  Draw  all  the  quardrilaterals. 
3  credits  —  2.  Draw  a  quadrant,  a  segment,  a  semi-circumfer- 
ence and  its  chord. 

2  credits  —  3.  Dictate  a  regular  hexagon. 
1  credit  —  4.  What  is  the  plural  of  radius  ? 
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4  credits  —  5.  Draw  one  of  the  exercises  in  your  book,  from 
memory. 

2  credits  —  6.  Draw  a  regular  hexagon,  and  cut  it  by  three 
straight  lines  into  six  equilateral  triangles. 

1  credit  —  7.  Draw  an  ellipse. 

1  credit  —  8.  Draw  an  oval. 

1  credit  —  9.  How  wide  is  a  square  ? 

2  credits  —  10.  Draw  six  parallel  lines  of  different  grades, 
making  each  one  with  but  one  stroke  of  the  pencil. 

8ixTH  Ybar  Class. 

PENMANSHIP. 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  fate  reserves 

For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 

As — fail. 

Edward  Bulwer  Lttton,  England. 

Sevshth  Ybar^  First  Sbmbstbr. 

SPELLING. 

1.  The  clergyman  and  the  attorney  will  reimburse  the  jour- 
neyman. 

2.  The  careful  housekeeper  will  scrutinize  the  gooseberries. 

3.  The  rheumatic  bachelor  will  not  fascinate  Caroline. 

4.  In  November  out-door  exercises  may  be  unhealthy. 

5.  Will  Alonzo  and  Charlotte  occupy  the  parsonage  ? 

6.  A  commodore  is  a  naval  officer. 

7.  Some  sovereigns  are  autocrats. 

8.  The  music  of  the  orchestra  will  harmonize  with  the  voices. 

9.  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  was  present. 
1 0.  Furnish  the  choir  with  a  quire  of  paper. 

(Dictate,  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraphs  6  and 
7,  pages  70  and  71,  Fifth  Reader.  Deduct  one  credit  for  each 
error  in  spelling,  capitals,  and  all  punctuation  marks,  except  com- 
mas and  semicolons.) 

Seventh  VeaRj  First  Semester. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  a  man  earns  52  dollars  a  month,  and  his  expenses  are  34 
dollars  a  month,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  pay  for  a  farm  of 
36  acres,  worth  12  dollars  an  acre  ? 
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2.  What  is  the  quotient  of  43296  divided  by  8  times  the  dif- 
ference between  345  and  323  ? 

^'     3X4X5X14X4"^     (Solved  by  cancellation.) 

4.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  625  and  1176. 

6.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  two  or  more  numbers  ?    Illustrate. 

6.  Write  a  complex  fraction ;  a  compound  fraction. 

7.  A  grocer  sold  4  packages  of  butter,  containing  48f ,  62^,  66f , 
73^  pounds  respectively.   What  was  the  entire  weight  of  the  butter? 

8.  If  f  of  a  pound  of  tea  be  worth  72  cents,  what  would  be  the 
value  of  1^  of  a  pound  ? 

9.  Write,  in  figures,  seven  hundred  eighty  three  millionths;  in 
words,  3.06308. 

10.  A  grocer  bought  525  bananas,  for  $28,876;  what  was  the 
cost  of  each  banana  ? 

11.  What  decimal  fraction  is  equivalent  to  ^? 

12.  In  £16,  7  s.  9  d.  2  far.,  how  many  farthings  ? 

13.  In  26030  grains  Troy,  how  many  pounds,  etc.  ? 

14.  Reduce  5144  3  to  higher  denominations. 

15.  A  man  owning  f  of  a  steamboat  sold  f  of  what  he  owned 
for  $29475;  what  was  the  value  of  the  steamboat  ? 

Seventh  Year^  First  Semester. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  three  proofs  that  the  earth  is  round. 

2.  What  is  the  Zenith  ? 

3.  What  are  Antipodes  ? 

4.  When  it  is  Spring  in  the  TJ.  S.,  what  season  is  it  in  Chili  ? 

5.  What  is  a  desert  ?    Name  two  deserts. 

6.  Name  three  conditions  on  which  the  temperature  of  a  place 
depends. 

7.  Name  the  grand  divisions  of  land. 

8.  Which  grand  division  is  the  largest ;  \he  smallest  ? 

9.  Which    has    most    land,    the    Eastern,    or    the    Western 
Hemisphere  ? 

10.  Which  has  most  water,  the  Eastern,   or    the    Western 
Hemisphere  ? 

11.  Into  what  three  sections  is  the  U.  S.  divided  by  mountain 
systems  ? 

12.  How  often  is  a  President  of  the  U.  S.  elected  ? 
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13.  Describe  the  Mississippi  river  (source,  general  direction 
and  outlet). 

14.  Name  seven  states  which  border  on  the  Atlantic  oeean. 
(33  credits.) 

Seventh  Year^  First  Semester. 

LANGUAGE. 

1-6.  The  silver  moon  shines  brightly  at  night  in  mild 
September. 

Analyze,  giving  class,  subj.,  pred.  and  modifiers  of  both. 

6-7.  Can  "  silver  "  be  compared  ?    Can  "  mild  "  ? 

8.  Name  the  phrase  in  the  above  sentence. 

9-10.  Is  "shines"  transitive  or  intransitive?     Why? 

11-14.  Write  sentences  introducing  the  phrases:  above  the 
water ;  all  the  day ;  by  the  seaside ;  of  flowers ;  using  two  as 
adverbial  and  two  as  adjective  phrases. 

Correct  the  following : 

15.  The  bird  sings  sweet. 

16.  Country  roads  is  often  muddy. 

17.  She  look  beautifully. 

18.  HainH  they  pretty. 

19.  She  is  the  disagreeablest  girl  I  know. 

20.  I  wouldn^t  be  a  fool  if  I  were  him. 

21-40.  Write  a  composition  on  "Song-birds'*  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  lines,  paying  attention  to  the  following  points : 

1.  Various  kinds. 

2.  Where  they  live. 

3.  How  thev  live. 

4.  What  they  eat. 

5.  How  caught* 

6.  How  caged  birds  should  be  cared  for. 

(20  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.  Deduct  one  for  each 
error.) 

SEVEyra  Year^  Secoxd  Semester. 

SPEIXIXG. 

I.  Last  vear^  the  legislature  was  in  session  in  February  and  in 
J  uuo. 

2*  Will  the  academy  disseminate  knowledge? 

3.  KH/AWth  will  practioo  millinery. 

4.  The  thoruuuuoter  was  huii^;  five  feet  from  the  floor. 
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5.  The  ftngry  populace  fled  from  the  populoas  city. 

6.  The  stationery  was  placed  on  the  stationary  tabs. 

7.  The  tragedian's  art  is  superior  to  that  of  the  comedian. 

8.  Rome,  the  capital  of  italy,  had  a  fine  capitol. 

9.  The  principal  of  the  school  should  set  forth  correct  principles. 
10-16.  L.  L.  D.     St.    A.  M.     bbl.     viz.     Jr. 

(Dictate,  iit^addition  to  the  above,  paragraphs  11  and  12,  page 
155,  Fifth  Reader.  Deduct  one  credit  for  each  error  in  spelling, 
capitals  and  punctuation,  except  the  commas,  dashes  and  semi- 
colons.) 

Skvbntm  Ybar,  Second  Semester. 

ARrTHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  Reduction  Ascending?    Illustrate. 

2.  Reduce  365  d.  5  h.  48  min.  50  sec.  to  seconds. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  1  A.  80  sq.  rods  of  land  @  5  cents  a 
square  foot  ? 

4.  Change  f  of  a  mile  to  feet. 

5.  Reduce  .024  of  a  ton  to  pounds. 

d.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room,  18  by  20  feet,  with 
yard-wide  carpet  at  $1.63  a  yard  ? 

7.  What  would  carpet  f  yard  wide  at  $1.37  a  yard  cost  for  the 
same  room  ? 

8.  In  a  pile  of  wood  64  feet  long,  12  feet  broad,  and  8  feet 
high,  how  many  cords  ? 

9.  How  many  sheets  in  7  reams  of  paper  ? 

10.  Bought  4  great  gross  of  fish  hooks  and  sold  them  at  7 
cents  a  dozen  ;  how  much  was  received  for  the  hooks  ? 

11.  If  ^  of  a  yard  of  alapaca  cost  49  cents,  what  would  ^ 
of  a  yard  cost  ? 

12.  A  merchant  bought  28  bushels  of  barley  at  $1.31^  a  bushel, 
and  paid  for  it  in  sugar  at  15  cents  a  pound.  How  much  sugar 
did  he  give  ? 

Seventh  Tear,  Second  Semester. 

QEOG&APHT. 

1.  What  is  a  great  circle  ?  Name  a  '^  parallel  ^  which  is  also  a 
great  circle. 

2.  Which  is  the  longer,  the  Polar  or  the  Equatorial  diameter 
of  the  earth  ?     How  great  is  the  difference  ? 
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3.  What  is  an  isthmus  ?    Name  one. 

4.  What  is  a  republic  ?    Name  one. 

5.  What  is  a  gulf  ?    Name  three  gulfs  on  the  coast  of  N.  A. 

6.  What  is  an  island  ?    Name  two  islands  of  Mass. 

7.  Name  three  manufactures  in  which  Mass.  surpasses  other 
states. 

8.  Name  the  four  most  populous  cities  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

9.  Name  and  locate  four  cities  of  N.  Y.  not  named  in  answer 
to  No.  8. 

10.  Describe  the  Ohio  river.  (Source,  general  direction  and 
outlet.) 

11.  Name  the  five  chief  seaports  of  the  Southern  States. 

12.  Through  what  waters  will  a  vessel  pass  in  sailing  from 
Chicago  to  Detroit  ? 

13.  Bound  the  National  Park. 
( 40  credits.) 

Sevbnth  YBARy  Second  Semester. 

LANGUA6B. 

1-6.  Are  you  going  to  Europe  during  the  next  vacation  ? 

(Analyze,  giving  class,  subject,  predicate,  both  simple  and 
complete,  and  the  modifiers.) 

7-8.  Name  the  phases  in  the  above  sentence.  Are  they  adver- 
bial or  adjective  ? 

9-12.  Write  the  plurals  of  lady,  child,  donkey,  thief. 

13-15.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  man,  boy,  ox. 

Correct  the  following : 
16-22.  How  many  is  there? 

Who  did  you  get  it  from  ? 

The  mule  throwed  his  rider. 

I  have  come  a  long  ways. 

Are  you  and  them  a  going  ? 

He  give  me  three  cents. 

The  tree  growed  crooked. 
23-40.  Write  a  composition  on  "  The  Pine  Tree  "  of  not  less 
than  twenty  lines,  paying  attention  to  the  following  points : 
Where  found;  size;  height;  foliage;  varieties;  qualities;  uses. 
(18  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.     Deduct  one  for  each  error.) 
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JSBVBNTB  Year,  Second  Semester. 

MUSIC. 

1.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  A  natural  ? 

2.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  D  natural  ? 

3.  How  many  flats  has  the  key  of  F  natural  ? 

4.  What  letters  are  made  flat  in  the  key  of  B  flat  ? 

5.  Where  are  the  flats  placed  in  the  key  of  B  flat  ? 

6.  How  does  a  sharp  affect  a  note  ? 

7.  How  does  a  flat  affect  a  note  ? 

8.  What  are  rests  ? 

9.  Describe  a  whole  note  rest. 

1 0.  Describe  a  half  note  rest. 

11.  Describe  a  quarter  note  rest. 

1 2.  Describe  an  eighth  note  rest. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  Key  note  ? 

14.  What  is  the  Key  note  when  the  signature  is  three  flats? 

1 6.  How  many  ways  are  there  in  common  use  to  beat  f  time  ? 

16.  How  does  a  dot  (  .  )  affect  a  note  ? 

17.  What  one  note  will  fill  the  measure  in  f  time? 

18.  Where  is  the  slur  placed  ? 

19.  Where  is  the  tie  placed  ? 

20.  What  effect  has  a  hold  upon  a  note  or  rest  ? 

21.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  stafll  Write  an  exercise  in  f  time 
in  the  key  of  C,  making  use  of  not  less  than  three  kinds  of  notes. 
The  exercise  to  be  four  measures  in  length ;  to  begin  with  the 
fifth,  and  end  with  the  Key  note. 

(10  credits  for  No.  21.) 

Drawing  Ejcamination,  Seventh  Year. 

1  credit  —  1 .  Which  quadrilateral  is  regular  ? 

3  credits  —  2.  Name  six  polygons. 

1  credit  —  3.  Draw  an  irregular  decagon. 

4  credits  —  4.  Dictate  a  circle. 

2  credits  —  5.  Draw  a  vase  from  memory. 
4  credits  —  6.  Analyze  a  circle. 

1  credit  —  7.  Draw  a  spiral  curve. 

2  credits  —  8.  Draw  a  reversed  curve  on  a  vertical  line  and 
balance  it. 
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1  credit  —  9.  How  many  axes  of  symmetry  has  an  oval  ? 
1  credit  — 10.  Draw  a  quadrilateral  which  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  a  rectangle  and  a  parallelogram. 

PsNMANSfffPj  Seventh  Year  Class. 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days  ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Frrz  Grebn  Halleck,  New  York. 
Eighth  Ybar^  First  Semester. 

SPELLING. 

1.  Which  of  the  dwarfs  was  called  a  witch  ? 

2.  The  sirloin  was  taken  into  the  kitchen. 

3.  His  nephew  brought  a  lawsuit  for  a  spaniel. 

4.  The  gypsy  maiden  tried  to  cozen  the  urchin. 

5.  That  year  Chnstmas  fell  upon  a  Sabbath. 

6.  The  veteran  lynx  hid  near  the  dairy. 

7.  Her  mamma  bought  a  gingham  frock. 

8.  We  had  sardines  and  krullers  for  luncheon. 

9.  The  Maltese  cat  is  not  a  parasite. 

10.  The  porridge  was  better  than  the  beefsteak. 

( Dictate  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraphs  4  and 
5,  page  204,  Fifth  Reader.  Deduct  one  credit  for  each  error  in 
spelling,  capitals  and  punctuation,  except  commas  and  semicolons.) 

Eighth  Year^  First  Semester. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  285364,  87926,  62908,  79617,  82667,  4808, 
6709,  467,  364  and  798. 

2.  The  minuend  is  890407,  the  subtrahend  786639;  what  is  the 
remainder? 

3.  If  in  one  ear  of  corn  there  are  149  kernels,  how  many  ker- 
nels in  6896  ears  ? 

4.  If  each  soldier  eats  four  loaves  of  bread  in  one  week,  how 
many  weeks  will  669600  loaves  last  a  garrison  of  3700  soldiers  ? 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  4^,  y^j,  ^^  ^, 
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6.  A  man  purchased  a  farm  for  341 2^  dollars,  paying  12^ 
dollars  per  acre;  of  how  many  acres  did  the  farm  consist? 

7.  The  dividend  is  883.2,  and  the  quotient  .053,  what  is  the 
divisor  ? 

8.  A  rug  contains  10368  sq.  inches;  what  would  be  its  cost  at 
$2.15  per  square  yard  ? 

9.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  pile  of  wood,  24  feet  long,  12 
feet  broad,  and  8  feet  high,  at  $5.25  per  cord? 

10.  If  a  locomotive  could  run  half  a  mile  a  minute,  how  far 
could  it  run  in  3  da.  7  hr.  25  min  ? 

11.  A  merchant  bought  45  tons  of  coal,  from  which  he  sold 
28  T.  15  cwt.  2  qr.  18  lb. ;  how  much  was  left? 

12.  A  vintner  bought  a  hogshead  of  Maderia  wine  for  $156.25, 
and  retailed  it  at  9  cents  per  gill ;  did  he  gain  or  lose  and  how 
much? 

EiOMTu  Ybar^  First  Semester. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  seasons  of  the  Temperate  Zones  in  the  order  of 
their  succession. 

2.  What  is  a  strait  ?    Name  a  strait  near  Labrador. 

3.  Name  two  islands  of  British  Columbia. 

4.  What  province  nearly  in  the  centre  of  N.  A.  ? 

5.  Locate  Halifax ;  St.  John. 

6.  Name  four  important  exports  of  the  West  Indies. 

7.  Which  two  of  the  Greater  Antilles  belong  to  Spain  ? 

8.  To  what  country  does  Balize  belong  ? 

9.  Name  the  countries  of  Central  America. 

10.  What  countries  of  S.  A.  are  crossed  by  the  Equator  ? 

11.  What  countries  of    S.   A.  are  crossed  by  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn. 

12.  Describe  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  (How  formed,  general  direc- 
tion and  outlet.) 

13.  What  important  export  from  the  Peruvian  islands  ? 

14.  Why  is  the  coast  of  Bolivia  dry  and  barren  ? 

15.  Name  the  countries  of  S.  A.  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 

16.  What  country  of  S.  A.  has  no  sea  coast? 
(40  credits.) 
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Eighth  Ybar^  First  Semester. 

LANGUAGE. 

1-8.  He  who  plants  an  oak  looks  forward  to  future  ages. 
(Analize,  giving  class,  subj.,  pred.,  simple  and  complete,  and 
modifiers.) 

9.  Write  a  compound  sentence. 
1 0.  Change  to  complex. 

11-13.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  box,  roof,  tooth. 
14-16.  Write  the  masculine  of  lady,  lass,  heroine. 

Correct  the  following: 
1 7-22.  Hadn't  we  ought  to  go  now  ? 
They  laid  down  by  the  fire. 
I  was  to  work. 

He  sat  the  globe  on  the  platform. 
Give  me  something  what  I  can  write  on. 
The  dress  wasn't  good  for  nothing. 

23-40.  Write  a  composition  of  at  least  twenty-five  lines  on 
"  Shoes,"  paying  attention  to  the  following  points: 

Of  what  made ;  two  methods  of  manufacture  ;  various  kinds  ; 
by  whom  worn  ;  general  thoughts  about  shoes. 

(18  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.     Deduct  one  for  each  error.) 

ErQHiH  Year^  Sbconu  Semester. 

SPELLING. 

1.  A  courageous  committee  called  on  the  Czar. 

2.  My  neighbor,  the  colonel,  is  a  haughty  person. 

3.  He  gave  the  audience  a  grotesque  programme. 

4.  The  wealthy  Russian  arrived  on  Tuesday. 

5.  Did  the  captious  musician  surprise  you  ? 

6.  The  juvenile  rebellion  lasted  one  week  in  February. 

7.  The  bobolink  sang  in  a  monotone. 

8.  Did  you  fasten  the  surcingle  ? 

9.  The  transition  was  transparent  and  typical. 
10.  Will  the  baron  accept  the  barren  honor? 

(Dictate,  in  addition  to  the  above  sentences,  paragraph  4,  page 
327,  Fifth  Reader.  Deduct  one  for  each  error  in  spelling, 
capitals  and  punctuation,  except  commas  and  semicolons.) 
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EiQHTti  Year^  Second  Semester. 

▲BITHMSTIC. 

1.  $61.7926  were  paid  for  13.375. cords  of  wood.  How  much 
was  paid  for  one  cord  ? 

2.  The  dividend  is  .0016016,  the  quotient  1.12,  what  is  the 
divisor  ? 

3.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  9061  and  6861. 

4.  If  5  barrels  of  flour  are  worth  $16.26,  and  8  barrels  of  flour 
are  worth  3  barrels  of  sugar,  what  are  14  barrels  of  sugar 
worth? 

5.  How  many  yards  of  paper,  20  inches  wide,  will  cover  the 
walls  of  a  room  16  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high  ? 

24 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  (|  of  liV)"^  "^^ 

7.  What  is  the  time  between  Oct.  16,  1876,  and  Aug.  9, 
1882? 

8.  At  3  cents  a  pound,  how  many  tons  of  iron  can  be  bought 
for  $396.18? 

9.  How  much  could  be  made  by  selling  26  barrels  of  flour  at 
20  %  profit,  which  cost  $7.76  a  barrel  ? 

10.  Of  a  carload  of  fruit  26^  is  spoiled.  I  sell  the  remainder 
for  16j  %  advance  on  its  cost.  What  is  my  profit  or  loss  on  the 
load  if  it  cost  $400  ? 

11.  What  is  the  interest  of  $1440  for  1 1  mo.  23  d.  at  4^^  ? 

12.  What  is  the  amount  of  $653.63  from  Feb.  11,  1880,  to 
Nov.  9,  1882,  SLt1%? 

Eighth  Year^  Second  Semester. 

GKOGBAFHT. 

1.  What  is  Latitude  ?    What  is  Longitude  ? 

2.  How  may  we  fix  the  location  of  any  place  ? 

3.  Locate  a  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  whose  latitude  and 
longitude  are  both  0°. 

4.  Name  the  most  populous  of  the  New  England,  Middle, 
Atlantic  and  Central  States. 

6.  Name  the  Territories  bordering  on  British  America. 
6.  What  Islands  near  Florida  ? 
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7.  Name  and  locate  the  islands  whence  we  obtain  early 
vegetables. 

8.  Name  the  principal  ranges  of  the  great  mountain  system 
which  crosses  Europe  from  west  to  east. 

9.  Name  four  seas  on  the  coast  of  Russia. 

10.  Name  four  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe. 

11.  In  what  two  mineral  productions  does  Great  Britain 
excel  ? 

12.  Starting  from  Cork,  through  what  waters  would  yon  pass 
in  circumnavigating  Ireland  ? 

1 3.  Who  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  ? 

14.  Locate  Berlin.     Vienna. 

15.  Name  five  large  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
(40  credits.) 

EiOHTU  YEARy  Second  Semester. 

LANGUAGE. 

l-A.  Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

BULWBB. 

Analyze,  giving  class,  sub.,  pred.  and  modifiers  of  both. 

6-7.  Select  the  phrases  and  state  whether  they  are  adjective  or 
adverbial. 

8-9.  Compare  the  qualifying  adjectives. 

10.  Rewrite  the  above  sentence  in  the  order  in  which  yoa 
would  naturally  write  it  2a  prose. 

Correct  the  following: 
11-16.  They  rode  in  chariots  that  was  drawn  by  elephants. 

I  only  got  fifty. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  went. 

The  fields  look  grandly. 

John  is  a  mighty  smart  boy. 

Each  son  done  as  his  father  done. 
17-40.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  lines, 
on  the  "  Hudson  River." 

( 24  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.     Deduct  one  for  each  error.) 
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Eighth  Year^  Second  Semester. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  Whence  probably  came  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Continent  ? 

2.  What  Europeans  claim  to  have  been  the  original  discoverers 
of  America  ? 

3.  What  great  problem  did  Columbus  strive  to  solve  ? 

4.  How  did  the  natives  of  America.receive  the  name  of  Indians  ? 

5.  Who  was  John  Cabot  ? 

6.  What  did  he  do  ? 

7.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  discovery  of  Florida  ? 

8.  Name  three  explorers  sent  out  by  France. 

9.  What  valley  was  explored  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  ? 

10.  What  voyage  was  performed  by  Father  Marquette  ? 

1 1.  Who  first  circumnavigated  the  globe  ? 

1 2.  What  was  the  character  of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia. 

1 3.  Who  were  the  Pilgrims  ? 

14.  Where  did  they  land  ? 

15.  Who  was  King  Philip  ? 

16.  How  did  he  try  to  destroy  the  colonies? 

17.  What  was  N.  Y.  city  firet  called  ? 

18.  Who  was  governor  of  New  York  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English  ? 

19.  What  eminent  Quaker  established  a  colony  ? 

Eighth  Yeah^  Second  Sembster. 

MUSIC. 

1 .  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  £  natural  ? 

2.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  B  natural  ? 

3.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  A  natural  ? 

4.  How  many  sharps  has  the  key  of  6  natural  ? 

5.  How  many  fiats  has  the  key  of  A  fiat  ? 

6.  How  many  fiats  has  the  key  of  £  fiat? 

7.  What  letters  are  made  fiat  in  the  key  of  B  fiat  ? 

8.  What  effect  has  a  dot  placed  after  a  note  or  a  rest  ? 

9.  How  many  beats  would  a  dotted  quarter  note  have  in  f 
time  ? 

10.  How  much  time  would  a  dotted  quarter  note  have  in  ^  time  ? 

9 
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1 1 .  How  many  sixteenth  notes  is  a  dotted  quaiter  note  equal  to? 

12.  What  one  note  will  fill  the  measure  in  f  time? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  signature? 

14.  Where  is  the  slur  placed  ? 

15.  Where  is  the  tie  placed  ? 

16.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  hold? 

1 7.  What  are  rests  ? 

18.  Where  is  the  half  note  rest  placed  ? 

19.  Describe  the  quarter  note  rest  ? 

20.  Where  is  the  double  bar  always  found  ? 

21.  Hake  a  drawing  of  a  staff — write  an  exercise  in  f  time  in 
the  key  of  G,  making  use  of  not  less  than  three  kinds  of  notes. 
The  exercise  to  be  four  measures  in  length ;  to  begin  upon  the 
fifth  and  end  upon  the  key  note. 

(10  credits  for  No.  21.) 

Drawihq  ExAMWAiioNy  Ejqhth  Ymar. 

4  credits  —  1.  Name  eight  polygons. 

2  credits  —  2.  Draw  a  freehand  2  inch  circle,  and  within  it 
draw  a  diameter,  a  radius,  a  chord  and  a  parallel  arc. 

1  credit  —  3.  How  can  you  find  the  centre  of  any  regular 
figure? 

2  credits  —  4.  Draw  a  six  pointed  star  from  memory. 

3  credits  —  5.  What  three  principles  should  be  sought  in  mak- 
ing a  freehand  drawing  ? 

1  credit  —  6.  How  many  dimensions  has  a  solid  ? 

2  credits  —  7.  Explain  the  difference  between  vertical  and 
horizontal. 

1  credit  —  8.  Draw  two  tangential  semicircles. 
S^credits  —  9.  Dictate  a  regular  octagon. 
1  credit  —  10.  Draw  a  variable  spiral 

iH»T10>'AL   KXAMl^ATlON  —  IXSTBUMENTAL. 

[Any  pupil  taking  the  folio wiog  examination  will  be  excused  from 

answering  the  above  questions.] 

1.  Draw  an  arc  and  bisect  it. 

2.  Draw  a  right  angle  and  trisect  it. 

3.  Draw  a  straight  line  2  in.  long  and  divide  it  into  5  equal 
parts. 
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4.  Draw  two  parallel  vertical  Udcs. 

5.  Draw  an  obtuse  angle  and  bisect  it. 

N.  B.  —  All  examination  papers  containing  problems  must  be 
sent  to  the  Supt's  office  as  soon  as  completed,  for  correction. 

PENMANamPy  Eighth  Year  Class. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 

Descending  the  broad  hall-stair, 
Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

Do  you  think,  O  blue  eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 

Hbnbt  W.  Longfbllow,  Maine. 

The  Ninth  Year  Class  was  examined  upon  papers  prepared  at 
office  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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REPORT 


OF  A 


Special  Committee  on  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Public  School  Library. 


-••♦- 


Albany,  November  21^  1881. 
To  the  Board  of  Pttblic  Instruction : 

The  special  committee  appointed  November  seventh,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  anj'  changes  are  neces- 
sary in  the  management  and  scope  of  the  public  library, 
of  which  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  custo- 
dian, respectfully  reports  as  follows : 

The  school  district  libraries  of  this  State  were  estab- 
lished with,  and  have  been  maintained  by,  a  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  apportioned 
to  each  district  in  the  State  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
School  districts  are  authorized  by  law  to  raise  a  certain 
additional  amount  of  money  each  year  for  library  pur- 
poses. The  libraries  of  the  diflferent  districts  in  this  city 
have  always  been  maintained  by  the  funds  derived  from 
the  State.  No  money  appears  to  have  ever  been  raised 
by  tax  in  this  city  for  the  support  of  the  libraries. 

Previously  to  the  year  1871,  the  district  libraries,  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  were  loca- 
ted in  school  buildings  throughout  the  city.  The  Board 
availing  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  governing 
libraries  (Code  of  Public  Instruction,  tit.  8,  sec.  8), 
directed  the  Committee  on  the  High  School,  by  resolution, 
to  unite  these  scattered  libraries  into  one,  to  be  located  at 
the  High  School.    The  resolution  was  adopted  October 
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31,  1870,  and  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1871)  the  consolidation  was  effected. 

Several  purposes  were  intended  to  be  effected  by  this 
act.  First  Hundreds  of  books  which  had  for  years  lain 
comparatively  useless,  were  brought  into  a  place  where 
their  condition  could  be  investigated  and  those  worthy  of 
circulation  could  be  started  upon  a  new  career  of 
usefulness. 

Second.  An  excellent  incentive  to  habits  of  reading  and 
independent  investigation  was  offered  to  the  pupils  of  the 
High  School. 

Third.  And  this  was,  by  far,  the  most  important  pur- 
pose to  be  subserved  —  a  nucleus  would  be  formed,  from 
which,  in  time,  might  grow  a  large  public  library  open  to 
every  citizen. 

From  the  mass  of  duplicated  and  broken  sets  gathered 
from  the  various  schools,  a  basis  for  a  library  was  selected, 
consisting  of  about  1,600  volumes.  Additions  have  been 
made  from  year  to  year,  until  now  the  number  of  volumes 
is  4,469. 

A  written  catalogue  has  been  kept  of  all  books,  and 
two  printed  catalogues  have  been  issued  for  the  use  of 
those  to  whom  the  library  has  been  accessible. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  use  of  the  library  has  betsn 
confined  practically  to  the  High  School  pupils,  although 
this  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  State  law. 

Your  committee,  however,  firmly  believes  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  may  be 
opened.  That  every  citizen  of  Albany  has  the  right, 
under  proper  limitations  and  restrictions,  to  obtain  books, 
is  evident  from  the  law,  and  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  thereunder. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  no  citizen  can  enjoy  the  facili- 
ties to  which  he  is  entitled,  unless  the  plan  upon  which  it 
is  conducted  is  materially  modified. 

As  at  present  situated,  none  but  High  School  pupils  can 
approach  the  library,  during  the  hours  of  the  school  ses- 
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sion,  without  more  or  less  injurious  interference  with  the 
conduct  of  the  school.  While  under  the  charge  of  a  High 
School  teacher  and  open  only  during  High  School  hours, 
the  use  of  the  library  is  practically  denied  to  all  without 
the  pale  of  that  institution.  Such  a  change  of  hours 
should,  therefore,  be  made  as  will  open  the  library  to  the 
public  under  certain  restrictions.  Your  committee  also 
believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  so  foster, 
enlarge  and  maintain  the  library  that  it  may  become,  not 
many  years  hence,  what  our  city  so  sorely  needs,  a  great 
free  public  library,  provided  with  a  separate  building  and 
all  other  proper  facilities. 

With  this  end  in  view  your  committee  has  two  recom- 
mendations to  oflfer.  First.  That  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Board  shall  be  formed,  to  be  called  the  "  Commit- 
tee on  Library,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  to  have  the  general  control  and 
management  of  the  library,  to  select  and  purchase  all 
books,  and  to  prescribe  the  rules  which  shall  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  library,  and  to  wjiom  all  matters  relating 
thereto  shall  be  referred  ;  and. 

Second,  The  election  of  a  librarian,  not  a  teacher  in  the 
High  School,  who  shall  devote  the  time  necessary  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  position  under 
the  rules  to  be  hereafter  adopted. 

The  selection  of  a  librarian  outside  the  High  School 
corps  of  teachers  will  not  only  facilitate  the  workings  of 
the  library,  but  will  also  immediately  increase  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  school  by  the  services  of  one  teacher  for 
nine  recitation  hours  per  week. 

Your  committee' s  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  stored  on  the  tops  of  the  various  bookcases 
in  the  library  some  630  books,  duplicates  of  which  are  on 
the  shelves.  There  were  originally  something  like  1,500 
of  these  extra  copies  ;  but  your  committee  is  informed 
that,  several  years  ago,  the  High  School  Committee  loaned 
about  900  volumes  to  the  Penitentiary  for  the  prisoners' 
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library.  Your  committee,  believing  that  the  rest  of  these 
books  should  be  put  to  some  use,  and  as  there  is  no  need 
for  them  on  our  library  shelves,  would  suggest  that  they 
be  loaned  to  the  several  hospitals  of  this  city. 

The  following  resolutions,  embodying  the  foregoing 
recommendations,  are  offered  for  adoption  : 

Mesolvedy  That  a  standing  committee  of  this  Board  be  formed, 
to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Library,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
have  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the  library,  to  select 
and  purchase  all  books,  to  establish  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  library,  to  whom  all  matters  relating  thereto  shall  be  referred, 
such  committee  to  report  annually,  at  the  last  meeting  in  May, 
upon  its  condition  and  needs. 

Resolved^  That  a  librarian  be  elected  by  the  Board,  whose 
entire  time  under  the  direction  of  the  Library  Committee  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  librarian,  and  whose  salary  shall  be  three 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly. 

Resolvedy  That  the  surplus  books,-  duplicates  of  which  are  on 

the  shelves  of  the  library,  be  loaned  to  the  various  hospitals  in 

the  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Library,  when 

appointed. 

DOUW  H.  FONDA. 

ALDEN  CHESTER. 

JOHN  H.  LYNCH. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF  TBI 


COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 


■♦-•-•- 


Albany,  May  15, 1S82. 

To  the  Board  of  Piiblic  Instruction  : 

Gentlemen. —  The  Committee  on  Library  would  re- 
spectfally  submit  the  following  annual  report,  as  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  Board.  The  committee  entered  upon 
its  duties  about  January  1,  1882.  We  found  the  regis- 
ter of  the  library  called  for  4,423  volumes ;  the  actual 
number  in  the  library,  4,290,  missing  133  volumes.  There 
have  been  added  by  purchase,  271  volumes,  consisting  of 
27  volumes  of  History ;  21  Biography  ;  63  Travels ;  32 
Science  and  Art ;  81  Fiction  ;  12  Poetry;  14  Essays;  7 
Reference  and  24  Miscellaneous.  There  have  been  donated 
21  volumes,  consisting  of  History,  6;  Science  and  Art, 
7 ;  Reference,  3 ;  Miscellany,  6.  There  have  been 
returned  of  the  number  of  lost  books,  6  ;  making  a  total 
of  4,588  volumes  in  the  library  available  for  circulation. 
The  number  of  applications  to  use  the  library,  to  date,  is 
1,324.  Tlie  number  of  books  drawn  from  the  library  is 
as  follows  :  January  (part  of  the  month),  669  ;  February, 
2,610 ;   March,   2,892 ;    April,   2,225 ;    total  for  months 
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named,  8,296  volumes.     The  books  drawn  are  classified 
as  follows  : 


Hi«lory 

Biography  . .   •. 

Travel,  etc 

Science  and  Art  . . . 

Philo8oph3^  etc 

Fiction 

Historical  Romance 

Poctrj' 

Essays 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Jan.  fin  part)       i».««i. 
and  Feb.    I      *•»•«*»• 


213 

163 

184 

87 

30 

2,256 

49 

7» 

19 

101 


3,179 


207' 

129 

227 

81 

19 

1,969 

78 

79 

18 

96 


2,892 


April. 


152 

114 

162 

109 

31 

1,376 

50 

82 

18 

131 


2,225 


The  amount  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  library,  January 
first,  was  $453.17;  amount  received  from  State  appor- 
tionment, $892.79  ;  total  $1,345.96.  The  disbursements 
to  date  are  as  follows  :  For  salary  librarian,  $116.67  ;  help 
organizing  library,  $50  ;  new  books  purchased,  $334.35  (of 
this  sum,  $36.67  was  for  books  purchased  before  your 
committee  took  charge);  book  covers,  $26.10;  blank 
books  and  printing,  $98 ;  clock,  $4.25  ;  sign,  $4.75  ;  two 
boxes  for  statistics  and  records,  $15.50 ;  re-binding  old 
books,  $11.60;  cards,  $3.75;  total  disbursements  to  date, 
$670.72,  leaving  a  balance  of  $675.24  to  our  credit. 
Amount  of  fines  collected  by  the  librarian  and  in  her 
hands,  $16.84.  The  time  that  your  committee  has  had 
charge  of  the  library  is  so  sliort  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
speak  at  length  of  its ' '  needs. ' '  We  can  say  we  believe  the 
library  is  becoming  quite  popular,  and  for  the  length  of 
time  it  has  been  opened  to  the  public,  well  patronized. 
We  believe  we  would  be  sustained  in  recommending  that, 
at  the  next  making  up  of  the  Budget,  there  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $500  for  the  use  of  the  library,  to  pay 
the  running  expenses  of  the  same,  so  that  the  State  appro- 
priation may  all  be  used  to  buy  new  books  —  as  we 
believe  the  law  intends  it  should  be  —  since  it  has  not 
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heretofore  been  any  expense  to  the  city.  The  committee 
would  very  cheerfully  commend  the  librarian  for  her  faith- 
ful performance  of  and  close  application  to  her  duties, 
and  express  their  entire  satisfaction  with  herwork. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DOUW  H.  FONDA. 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH. 
GEORGE  B.  HOYT. 
.    ALDEN  CHESTER. 
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REPORT 


OF  THK 


High  School  Committee  on  Admission  of  Pupils 


•♦• 


Albany,  July  3,  1882. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  : 

The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School  respect- 
fully reports  that  the  fifteenth  annual  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School  was  held  at 
Schools  Nos.  6,  11,  12  and  14,  on  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  of  June. 

The  number  of  candidates  presented  by  the  several 
schools  was  as  follows  : 

From  School  No.    2 25 

From  School  No.    6 9 

From  School  No.    6 53 

From  School  No.    7 6 

From  School  No.    8 19 

From  School  No.  10 IJ] 

From  School  No.  1 1 64 

From  School  No.  12 30 

From  School  No.  13 13 

From  School  No.  14 25 

From  School  No.  15 40 

From  School  No.  17 6 

From  School  No.  20 5 

From  School  No.  21 15 

From  other  schools 9 

Total 332 
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The  Regents'  questions  were  used  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar,  geography,  spelling  and  American  history.  Twen- 
ty-eight problems  were  submitted  in  arithmetic,  eighty 
(liiestions  in  grammar,  sixty  in  geography  and  forty  in 
history ;  one  hundred  words  were  used  as  a  test  in  spell- 
ing. Test  exercises  in  drawing,  music  and  penmanship 
were  also  employed. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  test  papers  has  been  madn, 
under  the  direction  of  your  committee,  and  as  the  result 
of  tins  inspection  the  following  named  persons  are  reported 
an  admitted  to  the  school.  Certiticates  of  admission  have 
b(H»n  issued  to  the  scholars  below  named  : 

(The  list  of  names  is  omitted.) 


R  BCA  PJTULA  TTON. 


Sohool  No.    e, 
Solu>ol  Nt».    5. 
Stluml  No.    ft. 
School  No.    7. 
Sc^iool  No.    8 
Schmil  No.  10 
School  No.  11 
School  No.  13. 
School  No.  I  a. 
S<h<H>l  No.  14 
School  No.  15 
School  No,  17. 
School  No.  30 
SiluM.l  No.  31 
Other  schiiols 

Totals 


SCHOOLS. 


Number 
pMsed. 


Itesent#M 
Mbolarp. ! 


25 

13 

9 

8 

48 

12 

6 

1 

18 

11 

13 

4 

64 

50 

29 

19 

13 

5 

25 

20 

40 

31 

4 

5 

2 

15 

14 

2 

2   

«...•.........•••.«••... 

316     185 

t 

HERMAN  BEN  DELL. 
PETER  J.  PLINN. 
GEO.  B.  HOYT. 
JOHN  A.  McCALL.  Jr. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF  THB 


Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School. 


•♦• 


The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School,  in  pre- 
senting their  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  institution  under  their  charge,  respectfully  invite 
attention  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  school's 
affairs  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
evident,  judging  from  the  good  results  attained  in  educa- 
tional work  with  every  recurring  year,  that  the  objects 
for  which  the  Albany  High  School  was  called  into  exist- 
ence, especially  in  extending  its  benefits  to  a  class  of  the 
people  who,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  are  denied 
the  privileges  of  obtaining  an  academic  education  else- 
where, are  being  fully  consummated.  During  the  past 
year  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  operations  and  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  ; 
this  fact,  coupled  with  frequent  consultations  with  the 
Principal  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  has  convinced 
the  committee  that  this  branch  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  our  public  school  system  has  reached  a  status 
where  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  fully  and  successfully 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  Public  High  School  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  future  management  of  the  Institution,  every 
influence  which  has  a  tendency  to  establish  a  thorough 
and  careful  system  of  grading  should  be  earnestly  encour- 
aged.   The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  so  thorough 
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in  this  direction,  that,  united  with  the  high  standard  of 
scholarship  attained,  the  positive  benefits  of  the  system 
have  been  thoroughly  made  manifest,  and  the  committee 
have  the  satisfaction  of  making  public  the  fact,  that  no 
other  Public  High  School  in  the  State  holds  so  high  a 
rank.  The  result  of  the  Regents'  advanced  academic 
examinations  clearly  attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
962  papers  of  scholars  in  the  High  School  having  been 
accepted  by  the  Regents,  as  against  623,  the  next  highest 
number  coming  from  any  similar  school. 

The  number  of  non-resident  pupils  is  yearly  increasing, 
and  the  tax  v^hich  is  imposed  upon  them  has  become  a 
source  of  revenue.  During  the  year  $748.46  have  been 
collected  from  this  class  of  scholars,  an  increase  of 
$102.38  over  last  year. 

Believing  that  a  training  department  for  those  that 
intend  to  teach  would  provide  a  desideratum  long  needed 
and  enable  the  Board  to  select  from  among  its  graduates 
experienced  teachers  to  be  employed  in  our  Public 
Schools,  your  committee,  with  the  assistance  of  Super- 
intendent Cole,  after  carefully  considering  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  plan,  recommended  that  a  '^normal  depart- 
ment, with  a  model  school  attached,"  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  institution.  This  recommendation 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  the  initiatory  plans 
to  provide  this  essential  part  of  our  Public  School  system 
are  now  being  developed. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  for  the  past  year  are  as 
follows : 

Whole  number  of  scholars 584 

Senior  Class 94 

Junior  Class 103 

Second  Year  Class 163 

First  Year  Class 224 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 96 . 8 

Number  of  Regents'  Scholars 469 
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The  continaed  prosperity,  high  standing,  established 
repntatian  and  excellent  discipline  of  the  Albany  High 
School,  are  sufficient  to  record  the  honest  and  faithful 
management  and  ability  of  the  Principal,  and  the  cheer- 
ful co-operation  of  his  assistants  in  the  exercise  of  the 
responsible  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HERMAN  BENDELL, 
PETER  J.  FLINN, 
GEORGE  B.  HOYT, 
JOHN  A.  MoCALL,  Jr. 
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REPORT 


or  THB 


PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


•»• 


Albany,  September  1,  1882. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  the    City  of 
Albany : 

Gentlemen.  —In  compliance  with  the  by-laws,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Albany 
High  School  for  the  year  ending  August  31 ,  1882,  being 
my  Fourteenth  Annual  Report : 

Number  of  Pupils, 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the 
past  year  is  584,  distributed  among  the  various  classes  as 
follows : 

Senior  class 94 

Janior  class 103 

Second  year  class JP, 163 

First  year  class 224 

Total 584 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  of 
each  sex  in  each  class  every  year  since  the  organization 
of  the  institution,  in  1868 : 
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The  following  table  gives  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  the  institution  each  year,  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
over  the  preceding  year : 

TAB  LE 

Of  Enrollment,  1868-1882. 


YEAR. 

Whole 

nnmber  of 

pnpilB. 

Increase. 

Decrcwe. 

1 

1868-69 • 

141 
209 
279 
314 
328 
362 
429 
494 
532 
580 
581 
595 
583 
584 

1       ...     ' 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

68  1      ... 

70  ' 

35  '      .... 

1872-78 

14 

1873-74. 

34  ,      ... 

1874-75 

67  .      .... 

1875-76 

65 
88 

48 
1 

1876-77 

1877-78 

....  ] 

1 

1878-79 

1879-80 

14 

1880-81 

1881-^ 

■  •  •  • 

1 

12 

•  •  • 

Al'TENDANCIS, 

The  attendance,  as  exhibited  by  our  monthly  averages 
during  the  year,  has  been  as  follows  : 


TABLE 

Of  Attendance  hOR  the  Year  ending  Junk  30, 188 L 


September 

October 

November.. . . 
December  .... 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 


Whole 

Avenge 
attend- 

Peroeot 

number 

ol  attend- 

enrolled. 

ance. 

anoe. 

580 

561.7 

98.6 

575 

554 

97.5 

558 

534 

97 

544 

524 

97 

532 

506 

96 

523 

494.2 

96 

515 

490 

97 

502 

474 

90  4 

481 

454 

96 

464 

453 

98.3 
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The  per  cent,  of  attendance  each  year,  since  the  opening 
of  the  institution,  has  been,  as  follows : 

1868-69 96.2 

1869-70 96.5 

1870-71 96.6 

1871-72 96.9 

1872-73 97.2 

1873-74 97.1 

1874-75 97.1 

1875-76 ■. .  97.7 

1876-77 97.7 

1877-78 97.6 

1878-79 97.2 

1879-80 97.0 

1880-81 96.6 

1881-82 97.0 


TAB  LE 

Showing  thk  Number  neither  Absent  nor  Tardy  during 
EACH  Year,  and  'ihe  Per  Cent,  of  the  Whole  Number. 


TBAR8. 

Nomber  neither 
absent  nor  tardy. 

Per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number . 

1868-69 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 

31 
56 
94 
102 
130 
125 
1*^8 
149 
192 
174 
179 
139 
122 
134 

22.0 
26.2 
34.6 
33.5 
36.5 
35.9 
31  2 
31.6 
36  1 
29.7 
30  9 
25.2 
21.9 
23.0 

1873-74  

1874  75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

Any  one  who  reflects  upon  these  records  of  attendance, 
covering  as  they  do  the  entire  history  of  the  school,  will 
find  ample  cause  for  satisfaction.  No  better  evidence 
could  be  afforded  that  habits  of  regularity  and  industry 
are  successfully  inculcated.   The  following  additional  facts 
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relating  to  the  attendance  during  the  year  will  be  of 
interest : 

Nnmber  of  students  having  no  nnexcused  absences 328 

Number  of  students  who  have  never  been  absent  or  tardy 

during  the  last  two  years 58 

Number  of  students  who  have  never  been  absent  or  tardy 

during  the  last  three  years 39 


The  following  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  have 
been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  since  entering  the  High 
School,  September,  1878 : 


Bailey,  Corinne. 
Bel],  Amanda. 
Blake,  Maggie. 
Carroll,  Terence  L. 
Eastman,  George. 
Gallien,  Addison. 
Geer,  Clara. 
Graham,  Joseph. 
Hanauer,  Jennie. 


Hardie,  Annie. 
Hurd,  Francis  A. 
Elugman,  Sophie. 
Mattimore,  Anna. 
Pardon,  Emma  L. 
Picken,  Mary. 
Reed,  Dillie. 
Whitehead,  Jeretta. 


First  Year  Class. 

The  class  which  entered  the  institution  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  numbered  220. 
The  ages  of  the  pupils  received,  were  as  follows : 

Between  twelve  and  thirteen < 

Between  thirteen  and  fourteen 39 

Between  fourteen  and  fifteen 59 

Between  fifteen  and  sixteen ^2 

Between  sixteen  and  seventeen 31 

Between  seventeen  and  eighteen 18 

Between  eighteen  and  nineteen 1 

Between  nineteen  and  twenty ^ 

Between  twenty  and  twenty -one 1 

Between  twenty-two  and  twenty -three 1 

Average  age,  fifteen  years  one  month. 
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The  averaf2;e  age  of  the  several  classes  received  since  the 
opening  of  the  school  has  been  as  follows : 


Tears. 

Months. 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  8,  1868 

1  Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1869 

1  Averaiee  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1870 

'  Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1871 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  3,  1872 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  t«  1873 ..... 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1874 

'  Average  Hge  of  class  received  September  1,  1875 

,  Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1876 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  8,  1877 

I  Average  age  of  class  received  September  2, 1878 

1  Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1879..  . . 
.  Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1880 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  5,  1881 ..   . . 

15 
15 
15 
14 
15 

7 
1 
2 
6 

7 

8  ! 

5 
11 
10 

5 

2 

10 

1 

COJfMBNCEMSNT. 

The  Annual  Commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
Tweddle  Hall,  June  28, 1882.  As  on  previous  occasions, 
the  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  by  the  teachers  and 
scholars,  assisted  this  year  by  the  rare  taste  and  skill  of 
some  of  the  former  graduates.  A  beautiful  floral  lattice- 
work was  erected  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  the  front 
portion  of  which  was  imbedded  in  flowers  and  plants ; 
baskets  and  forms  of  flowers  was  arranged  with  excel- 
lent skill,  and  high  over  the  foot -lights  were'  suspended 
by  evergreen  ropes  a  floral  design  inclosing  the  figures 
*  *  82.' '  The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
King.     The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  occasion  : 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  First. 
Prater. 

Chorus  —  Greeting Schumann. 

CLASSICAL  HONOR. 

Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin 

Benjamin  J.  Simcox. 

Oration *'  Andr6  and  Hale." 

Louis  Layentall. 
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relating  to  the  attendance  during  the  year  will  be  of 
interest : 

Nnmber  of  students  haviDg  no  unexcused  absences 328 

Number  of  students  who  have  never  been  absent  or  tardy 

during  the  last  two  years 58 

Number  of  students  who  have  never  been  absent  or  tardy 

during  the  last  three  years 39 


The  following  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  have 
been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  since  entering  the  High 
School,  September,  1878 : 


Bailey,  Gorinne. 
Bell,  Amanda. 
Blake,  Maggie. 
Carroll,  Terence  L. 
Eastman,  George. 
Gallien,  Addison. 
Geer,  Clara. 
Graham,  Joseph. 
Hanauer,  Jennie. 


Hardie,  Annie. 
Hurd,  Francis  A. 
Elugman,  Sophie. 
Mattimore,  Anna. 
Pardon,  Emma  L. 
Picken,  Mary. 
Reed,  Dillie. 
Whitehead,  Jeretta. 


First  Year  Class, 

The  class  which  entered  the  institution  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  numbered  220. 
The  ages  of  the  pupils  received,  were  as  follows : 

Between  twelve  and  thirteen 7 

Between  thirteen  and  fourteen 39 

Between  fourteen  and  fifteen o9 

Between  fifteen  and  sixteen ^2 

Between  sixteen  and  seventeen 31 

Between  seventeen  and  eighteen 13 

Between  eighteen  and  nineteen 1 

Between  nineteen  and  twenty ^ 

Between  twenty  and  twenty -one 1 

Between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three ^ 

Average  age,  fifteen  years  one  month. 
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The  average  age  of  the  several  classes  received  since  the 
opening  of  the  school  has  been  as  follows : 


Average  age  of  class  received  September  8,  1868 .. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1869 .. 
Averaice  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1870 .. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1871 .. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  3,  1872 . 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1873 .. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1874.. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1875.. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1876.. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  8,  1877 .. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  2, 1878 .. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1879 .. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1880.. 
Average  age  of  class  received  September  5,  1881 .. 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
14 
15 


Months. 


7 
1 
2 
6 
7 
8 
5 
11 
10 


5 

2 

10 

1 


COMMENCBMSNT. 

The  Annual  Commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
Tweddle  Hall,  June  28, 1882.  As  on  previous  occasions, 
the  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  by  the  teachers  and 
scholars,  assisted  this  year  by  the  rare  taste  and  skill  of 
some  of  the  former  graduates.  A  beautiful  floral  lattice- 
work was  erected  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  the  front 
portion  of  which  was  imbedded  in  flowers  and  plants; 
baskets  and  forms  of  flowers  was  arranged  with  excel- 
lent skill,  and  high  over  the  foot-lights  were'  suspended 
by  evergreen  ropes  a  floral  design  inclosing  the  figures 
' '  82.^ '  The  exercises  were  open  ed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
King.    The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  occasion : 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  First. 
Prater. 

Chorus —  Greeting Schumann. 

CLASSICAL  HONOR. 

Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin 

Benjamin  J.  Simcox. 

Oration "  Andre  and  Hale." 

Louis  Latentall. 
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Reading —  Scene  from  *'  Coriolanus/' Shaketpeare. 

CnARLOTTE  Louise  Sautter. 

Chorus  —  * '  Golden  Sunshine  "  (IMagic  Flute) MoznH. 

LATIN-ENGLISH  HONOR. 

Rbadinq  —  *•  Mice  at  Play," Neal  ForaA. 

Thalia-  La  Momtb. 

Oration **  SzigetJi." 

Arthur  Henry  Lloyd. 

Reading  —  '*  The  King's  Tragedy," Dante  Z.  Razetti. 

Cordelia  L.  Reed. 

Oration Benedict  Arnold. 

Addison  J.  G allien. 

Glee—  " The  Alpine  Hunter," JIuber. 

Re.vdino  —  **  Aux  Italiens  " Lytlon. 

Nellie  Hatch. 

Oration Di!«covcry. 

Joseph  Stephen  Graham. 

Reading —  **  The  Plea  of  the  Little  Prince,"    Skaketpearf. 

Jessie  Leigh  Allen. 

Part  Song— ** The  Bell," Fam. 

Part  Second. 

Report  of  Committer  on  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Graduating  Essays. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Essays  in  Competition  for  the  "Eastos 

Literary  Medal." 
Report  of  Committee  on  the  "Lynch  Art  Medal." 
Presentation  of  Medals. 
Chorus  —  **  The  German  Fatherland,'' National. 

Part  Third. 

ENGLISH  HONOR. 

Valedictory 

Grace  G.  Green. 

CoNFERRiN(»  Diplomas. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Cl.\ss.  .By  President  Herman  Bendcll,M.  D 

FAREWELL  SONG. 

Words  bt  Emma  L.  Pardon. 

Mnsio  BT  Lois  M.  Edmonds. 

SoL0»  BT  Misses  Edmonds,  Ribd,  Brbbb  and  Hatch. 
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HONOUS  AND  AWARDS. 
(Arnoukosd  DuRme  Commbxokmbnt  Ezvhoubs.) 


ENGLISH  HONOR. 

Iligheftt  in  English  *  Division^ 
Grace  G.  Green. 


CLASSICAL  HONOR. 

lEgh/est  in  Clamcal  *  Ditfision, 
Benjamin  J.  Simcox. 


LATIN-ENGLISH    HONOR, 

Higliest  in  LnUn-EtigUsh  *  Division, 
Thalia  La  Monte. 


Best  Speaker^ 
Joseph  S.  Graham. 

Speakers  Commended^ 
Arthur  H.  Lloyd, 
Louts  La  vent  all, 
Addison  J.  Gallien. 


Best  Reader, 
Jessie  L.  Allen. 

Readers  Commended^ 
Nellie  Hatch, 
Cordelia  L.  Reed, 
Charlotte  Sautter. 


best  graduating  essay. 
**  The  Tiber  and  The  Thames  "  (signed  "  London  "). .  Hammond  La  Monte. 

essays  commended. 

"  Theoretical  and  Practical  Men  "  (signed  "  Kismet,") 

Cornelius  V.  A.  Smith. 
"  The  Tiber  and  the  Thames  "  (signed  *'  Seldom  ").  . . .  Addison  J.  Gallien. 

"  Public  Opinion  "  (signed  '*  Arbutus  ") Lillian  Schiflfer. 

"  Public  Opinion  "  (signed  *'  Gipsy  ") Carrie  A.  Long. 

*•  Theoretical  and  Practical  Men  *'  (signed  **  Spring  ") Grace  Green. 

**  Building  Materials  "  (signed  "Alma  '*) Jennie  E.  Damp. 

ESSAYS  in  competition   FOR    THE  E ASTON  LITERARY  MEDAL. 

Prize. 
"  What  Constitutes  a  Hero"  (signed  "  Joan  d'Arc  ") Elizabeth  R.  Hoy. 

essays  commended. 

"  Building  Materials  "  ^signed  •*  Ascanius  ")    Harry  W.  Smith. 

"  What  Constitutes  a  Hero  **  (signed  "  Columbia  ") Eugene  V.  Daly. 

"  Why  We  Study  "  (signed  "  Aspasia  ") Mary  F.  Kirch wey. 

*•  Tact "  (signed  '*  Maftir  ") Nathan  S.  Oppenheira. 

"  What  Constitutes  a  Hero"  (signed  **  Angie ") Angie  Baxter  Evers. 

** Ireland's  Contributions  to  England  and  America"  (signed  "'  A.Q,  2V') 

Charles  B.  Cole. 

*  These  three  honors  are  considered  of  eqaal  rank,  bat  the  student  whose  marks  average 
the  blithest  pronounces  the  valedictory. 
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Medals. 

The  medal  for  the  best  speaking  was  awarded  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  Joseph  S.  Graham,  and  presented 
during  the  commencement  exercises  by  Commissioner 
Henry  T.  Sanford  ;  that  for  the  best  reading  was  awarded 
by  the  same  committee  to  Miss  Jessie  L.  Allen  and  was 
presented  by  Commissioner  John  A.  McCall.  The  medal 
for  the  best  graduating  essay  was  awarded  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  faculty  of  Smith  College  to  Hammond  La  Monte 
and  was  presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Smart.  Competition  for 
the  above  medals  is  confined  to  the  senior  class.  The 
Easton  literary  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Elizabeth  R. 
Hoy  and  presented  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper.  The  Art 
medal  offered  by  Commissioner  Lynch  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Minnie  C.  Foster  and  presented  by  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  Esq. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  medals  awarded 
on  Commencement  occasions : 


MEDAI^   FOR   DECLAMATIOK. 


1872  —  James  M.  Raso. 

1873  —  James  H.  Manning. 

1874  — Edmund  J.  Moffat. 

1875  —  Robert  W.  Hardie. 

1876  — John  H.  Niles. 

1877  — Frank  White. 


1878  —  Clarence  H.  Packer. 

1879  —  Edgar  W.  Nash. 

1 880  —  Frederick  Z.  Hooker. 

1881  —  Charles  S.  Schmidt. 

1882  —  Joseph  S.  Graham. 


MBDALS   FOB   ItBADING. 


1872  —  Matilda  F.  Bridgeford. 

1873  —  Margaret  J.  Annesley. 

1874  —  Alice  L.  Northrup. 

1 876  —  Anna  M.  Kingpbury. 

1 876  —  Dora  C.  Wendell. 

1877  —  Clara  M.  Spence. 


1878  —  Carrie  A.  Turner. 

1879  —  Emma  M.  Bassett 

1880  —  Jessie  M.  Hoag. 

1 88 1  —  Anna  B.  Kilbourne. 

1882  —  Jessie  L.  Allen. 
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MEDALS   FOB  GRADUATING   ESSAYS. 


1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


1877 
1878 
1879 


Mary  A.  Cochrane. 
Clara  L  Birch. 
Anna  A.  Groot. 
Julia  W.  Crannell. 
George  W.  Kirchwey. 
John  H.  Hickox. 


1877  —  Austin  B.  Bassett. 

1878  —  Frank  W.  Hoyt. 

1879  —  Louis  W.  Pratt. 

1880  —  Fannie  A. Van  Santford. 

1881  —  George  S.  Duncan. 

1882  —  Hammond  La  Monte. 


EASTON    LITEBAUY   MEDAL. 

Eloise  Colbom.  1880  —  George  S.  Duncan. 

1881  —  Cornelius  V.  A.  Smith. 

1 882  —  Elizabeth  R.  Hoy. 


Fannie  A. Van  Santford. 
Sara  T.  Burt. 


LYNCH    ART   MEDAL. 

1881  — Delia  B.  Moseley.  |  1882  —  Minnie  C.  Foster. 


The  Valedictorians  have  been : 

1877 


1871  — Mary  A.  Cochrane. 

1872  —  Lizzie  F.  Brooks. 

1873  —  George  H.  Harrower. 

1874  — Kate  F.  Sullivan. 

1875  —  George  W.  Kirchwey. 

1876  —  Theobald  J.  Smith. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Austin  B.  Bassett. 
Frank  F.  Abbott. 
Anna  A.  Williamson. 
Frederick  Z.  Rooker. 
George  S.  Duncan. 
Grace  G.  Green. 


Number  of  Graduates. 


1871 
1872 


27 
43 


1873 46 


1874 
1875 
1876 


47 
49 
65 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


58 
69 
76 
84 
73 
79 


Oradino. 

The  importance  of  thorough  grading  to  the  highest 
success  and  efficiency  of  the  institution  vtras  referred  to 
in  a  former  report.  Circumstances  have  given  fresh 
interest  to  the  subject  during  the  year.  It  was  found 
necessary,  on  account  of  failure  in  school  work,  to  trans- 
fer several  scholars  from  the  senior  to  the  junior  class,  or 
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at  least  to  refuse  to  graduate  them  at  the  last  commence- 
ment. Great  pressure  was  brought  and  persistent  efforts 
made  to  induce  the  faculty  to  permit  them  to  pass.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  with  substantial  una- 
nimity the  teachers  voted  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
scholarship.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
it  was  a  great  moral  victory,  and  gives  gratifying  assur- 
ance that  satisfactory  work  can  and  will  be  required. 

It  can  never  be  a  kindness  to  advance  a  scholar  prema- 
turely. The  great  lessons  of  thoroughness  and  industry 
are  seldom  learned  in  a  school  where  good  scholarship  as 
a  condition  of  promotion  is  not  rigidly  insisted  upon,  and 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  matter  of  grading  had  no 
influence  upon  the  formation  of  character,  it  would  still 
be  true  that  the  discipline  and  culture  gained  by  repeat- 
ing half-learned  studies  is  always  better  than  a  premature 
advancement  to  branches  for  which  the  pupil  is  probably 
unfit.  Great  injury  is  often  done  to  children  by  their 
parents  or  teachers  in  permitting  them  to  discontinue 
elementary  or  fundamental  subjects  of  study,  before  they 
have  fairly  mastered  them.  Nothing  is  more  valuable  in 
education  than  the  habit  of  painstaking  perseverance. 
He  who  has  become  accustomed,  while  a  school  boy,  to 
master  difficulties  and  persevere  till  his  task  is  accom- 
plished, can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  successful  and  useful 
man.  In  all  possible  ways  the  school  should  inculcate 
habitual  thoroughness  and  persistent  application,  and 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  this  important  lesson  may  be 
taught,  is  by  insisting  that  real  merit,  as  evinced  by  good 
scholarship,  shall  be  an  invariable  requisite  to  promotion. 

Again,  each  study  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  essential  to  its  completeness.  Different  branches 
exercise  and  improve  different  faculties.  Each  gives  a 
certain  tone  and  direction  to  the  intellectual  training,  and 
the  result  of  these  various  forces,  blended  with  native 
endowment,  is  the  mental  power  which  each  graduate  pos- 
sesses.    If  culture  and  ability  result  from  school  work 
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and  influences,  it  must  follow  that  if  any  part  of  these 
influences  be  withdrawn,  the  culture  will,  to  that  extent, 
be  deprived  of  its  symmetry  and  power.  In  general, 
academic  students  cannot  safely  be  allowed  much  option 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  course  of  study.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  branch  for  which  such 
scholars  manifest  a  distaste,  is  the  very  one  that  is  needed 
to  develop  faculties  which  are  yet  weak.  To  permit  them 
at  so  early  an  age  to  concentrate  their  interest  and  effort 
upon  favorite  studies,  will  necessarily  produce  an  unsy  m- 
metrical  development.  The  world  is  already  too  full  of 
unbalanced  minds.  Men  of  sound  judgment,  whose 
faculties  act  in  harmony  and  with  vigor,  are  wanted  ;  not 
those  who  see  all  subjects  in  a  distorted  light.  For  this 
reason  and  because  the  knowledge  afforded  by  each  sub- 
ject is  useful  in  itself,  we  insist  that  scholars  shall  do 
satisfactory  work  in  each  study. 

Students  who  are  ''kept  back"  not  only  regret  what 
seems  to  them  a  loss  of  time,  but  also  feel  disgraced  to  go 
into  a  lower  class.  This  feeling  may  be  natural,  but 
it  is  clearly  a  mistake  and  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  real  interests  of  the  scholar.  It  is  not  strange  that 
some  should  fall  behind  on  account  of  poor  health  or 
immaturity.  All  do  not  learn  with  equal  facility,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  person  whose  mind  acts  slowly  will 
prove  to  be  capable  of  excellent  attainments  in  the  end. 
Nor  should  it  be  considered  an  evidence  of  inferiority 
that  one's  mental  powers  develop  less  rapidly.  Bat  even 
if  this  were  the  case  and  if  the  pupils  were  not  benefited 
by  repeating  a  year  of  unsatisfactory  work,  it  would  still 
be  right  and  necessary  to  enforce  a  grading  of  the  school. 
The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  would  require 
that  a  scholar  who  was  not  able  to  keep  up  should  be 
transferred  to  a  lower  class,  and  no  one  will  seriously 
argue  that  the  standard  should  be  lowered.  It  will 
rather  be  our  aim  to  steadily  advance  our  standards  of 
scholarship. 
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at  least  to  refuse  to  graduate  them  at  the  last  commence- 
ment. Grreat  pressure  was  brought  and  persistent  efforts 
made  to  induce  the  faculty  to  permit  them  to  pass.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  with  substantial  una- 
nimity the  teachers  voted  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
scholarship.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
it  was  a  great  moral  victory,  and  gives  gratifying  assur- 
ance that  satisfactory  work  can  and  will  be  required. 

It  can  never  be  a  kindness  to  advance  a  scholar  prema- 
turely. The  great  lessons  of  thoroughness  and  industry 
are  seldom  learned  in  a  school  where  good  scholarship  as 
a  condition  of  promotion  is  not  rigidly  insisted  upon,  and 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  matter  of  grading  had  no 
influence  upon  the  formation  of  character,  it  would  still 
be  true  that  the  discipline  and  culture  gained  by  repeat- 
ing half-learned  studies  is  always  better  than  a  premature 
advancement  to  branches  for  which  the  pupil  is  probably 
unfit.  Grreat  injury  is  often  done  to  children  by  their 
parents  or  teachers  in  permitting  them  to  discontinue 
elementary  or  fundamental  subjects  of  study,  before  they 
have  fairly  mastered  them.  Nothing  is  more  valuable  in 
education  than  the  habit  of  painstaking  perseverance. 
He  who  has  become  accustomed,  while  a  school  boy,  to 
master  difficulties  and  persevere  till  his  task  is  accom- 
plished, can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  successful  and  useful 
man.  In  all  possible  ways  the  school  should  inculcate 
habitual  thoroughness  and  persistent  application,  and 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  this  important  lesson  may  be 
taught,  is  by  insisting  that  real  merit,  as  evinced  by  good 
scholarship,  shall  be  an  invariable  requisite  to  promotion. 

Again,  each  study  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  essential  to  its  completeness.  Different  branches 
exercise  and  improve  different  faculties.  Each  gives  a 
certain  tone  and  direction  to  the  intellectual  training,  and 
the  result  of  these  various  forces,  blended  with  native 
endowment,  is  the  mental  power  which  each  graduate  pos- 
sesses.    If  culture  and  ability  result  from  school  work 
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and  influences,  it  must  follow  that  if  any  part  of  these 
influences  be  withdrawn,  the  culture  will,  to  that  extent, 
be  deprived  of  its  symmetry  and  power.  In  general, 
academic  students  cannot  safely  be  allowed  much  option 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  course  of  study.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  branch  for  which  such 
scholars  manifest  a  distaste,  is  the  very  one  that  is  needed 
to  develop  faculties  which  are  yet  weak.  To  permit  them 
at  so  early  an  age  to  concentrate  their  interest  and  effort 
upon  favorite  studies,  will  necessarily  produce  an  unsym- 
metrical  development.  The  world  is  already  too  full  of 
unbalanced  minds.  Men  of  sound  judgment,  whose 
faculties  act  in  harmony  and  with  vigor,  are  wanted  ;  not 
those  who  see  all  subjects  in  a  distorted  light.  For  this 
reason  and  because  the  knowledge  afforded  by  each  sub- 
ject is  useful  in  itself,  we  insist  that  scholars  shall  do 
satisfactory  work  in  each  study. 

Students  who  are  **kept  back"  not  only  regret  what 
seems  to  them  a  loss  of  time,  but  also  feel  disgraced  to  go 
into  a  lower  class.  This  feeling  may  be  natural,  but 
it  is  clearly  a  mistake  and  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  real  interests  of  the  scholar.  It  is  not  strange  that 
some  should  fall  behind  on  account  of  poor  health  or 
immaturity.  All  do  not  learn  with  equal  facility,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  person  whose  mind  acts  slowly  will 
prove  to  be  capable  of  excellent  attainments  in  the  end. 
Nor  should  it  be  considered  an  evidence  of  inferiority 
that  one's  mental  powers  develop  less  rapidly.  But  even 
if  this  were  the  case  and  if  the  pupils  were  not  benefited 
by  repeating  a  year  of  unsatisfactory  work,  it  would  still 
be  right  and  necessary  to  enforce  a  grading  of  the  school. 
The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  would  require 
that  a  scholar  who  was  not  able  to  keep  up  should  be 
transferred  to  a  lower  class,  and  no  one  will  seriously 
argue  that  the  standard  should  be  lowered.  It  will 
rather  be  our  aim  to  steadily  advance  our  standards  of 
scholarship. 
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The  Qualifications  of  Teachers, 

The  action  recently  taken  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  provides  for  a  past-graduate  Normal  class. 
As  I  understand  this  action,  this  class  should  hardly  be 
considered  a  distinct  department.  That  provision  for 
some  experimental  and  preparatory  work  in  teaching  was 
necessary,  or  at  least,  desirable,  has  been  felt  by  all,  but 
that  a  separate  institution,  or  even  a  separate  department 
should  be  organized,  would  involve  an  expense  which  I 
apprehend  that  the  Board  is  not  disposed  to  undertake. 
Probably,  all  tbat  is  essential  can  be  secured  without  it, 
and  I  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  Normal  class  is  so  far 
regarded  as  an  experiment,  is  unencumbered  by  any 
elaborate  organization  and  left  free  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
peculiar  circumstances. 

In  considering  the  work  for  this  new  class  the  first  thing 
to  observe  is  that  it  is  a  Normal  class  —  not  a  class  for 
advanced  study  or  reviews.  In  my  opinion  certain  sub- 
jects should  be  reviewed,  but  more  with  reference  to  the 
best  method  of  teaching  them  than  to  their  mere  acquisition. 

The  leading  object  which  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  in  the  work  of  this  class  is  to  learn  to  teach.  It  was 
formerly  said  that  the  teacher,  like  the  poet,  is  bom  not 
made  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  by  native  endow- 
ment and  aptitude  are  fitted  to  enter  successfully  upon 
the  work  of  teaching  is  comparatively  small,  and  even 
they  are  greatly  improved  by  experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  most  poor  or 
indifferent  teachers  might  have  succeeded  well  if  they 
could  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  practice  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  and  judicious  instructor.  The 
accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  many  generations 
of  teachers  ought  to  be  made  available  for  these  young 
beginners  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  for  each 
to  learn  the  art  of  teaching  by  a  painful  and  costly  experi- 
ence in  the  school-room. 
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This  class  then  ought  to  greatly  improve  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  of  our  graduates  during  the  earlier  years  of 
their  experience.  Pour  years  of  discipline  and  culture  in 
the  High  School,  supplemented  by  a  year  of  training  as 
pupil  teachers,  must  certainly  constitute  a  favorable 
preparation  for  their  important  work.  But  I  think  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  give  due  prominence  to  the 
experimental  feature  of  this  year's  program  ;  it  is  a  class 
for  observation  and  practice  rather  than  instruction. 
Ample  opportunity  should  be  aflforded  to  the  apprentice 
teachers  to  study  the  best  methods,  not  only  by  visiting 
various  schools  to  inspect  good  teaching  in  each  year  of  the 
diflTerent  grades,  but  also  by  systematic  practice  in  the 
instruction  of  model  classes  of  children  of  various  degrees 
of  advancement.  A  small  primary  school,  connected  with 
the  High  School,  will  ultimately  be  desirable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Until  that  is  practicable  some  other  adequate 
arrangement  should  be  made.  Under  the  directions  of 
their  teacher,  members  of  the  Normal  class  should,  in 
rotation,  instruct  small  classes  of  children  in  various  sub- 
jects. After  the  lessons  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  children 
the  class  should  criticise  the  work  of  their  classmates,  and 
compare  notes  and  opinions  on  as  many  points  as  possi- 
ble. The  exercise  should  be  concluded  with  practical 
instruction  and  suggestions  by  the  teacher  of  the  Normal 
class.  The  actual  success  and  benefit  of  this  new  enter- 
prise will,  I  think,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  skill  and 
energy  with  which  this  feature  of  the  work  is  conducted. 

In  the  best  normal  schools  at  present,  the  time  is  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  exercises  of  this  kind,  together  with 
the  systematic  study  of  advanced  subjects.  The  teacher, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results,  must  not  only  be 
familiar  with  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  she  must  also 
possess  well  disciplined  faculties  and  understand  the 
means  by  which  her  knowledge  can  be  imparted ;  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  she  must  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  philosophy  —  her  methods  must  be 
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The  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

The  action  recently  taken  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  provides  for  a  past-graduate  Normal  class. 
As  I  understand  this  action,  this  class  should  hardly  be 
considered  a  distinct  department.  That  provision  for 
some  experimental  and  preparatory  work  in  teaching  was 
necessary,  or  at  least,  desirable,  has  been  felt  by  all,  but 
that  a  separate  institution,  or  even  a  separate  department 
should  be  organized,  wonld  involve  an  expense  which  I 
apprehend  that  the  Board  is  not  disposed  to  undertake. 
Probably,  all  tbat  is  essential  can  be  secured  without  it, 
and  I  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  Normal  class  is  so  far 
regarded  as  an  experiment,  is  unencumbered  by  any 
elaborate  organization  and  left  free  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
peculiar  circumstances. 

In  considering  the  work  for  this  new  class  the  first  thing 
to  observe  is  that  it  is  a  Normal  class  —  not  a  class  for 
advanced  study  or  reviews.  In  my  opinion  certain  sub- 
jects should  be  reviewed,  but  more  with  reference  to  the 
best  method  of  teaching  them  than  to  their  mere  acquisition. 

The  leading  object  which  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  in  the  work  of  this  class  is  to  learn  to  teach.  It  was 
formerly  said  that  the  teacher,  like  the  poet,  is  born  not 
made  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  by  native  endow- 
ment and  aptitude  are  fitted  to  enter  successfully  upon 
the  work  of  teaching  is  comparatively  small,  and  even 
they  are  greatly  improved  by  experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  most  poor  or 
indifferent  teachers  might  have  succeeded  well  if  they 
could  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  practice  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  and  judicious  instructor.  The 
accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  many  generations 
of  teachers  ought  to  be  made  available  for  these  young 
beginners  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  for  each 
to  learn  the  art  of  teaching  by  a  painful  and  costly  experi- 
ence in  the  school-room. 
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This  class  then  ought  to  greatly  improve  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  of  our  graduates  during  the  earlier  years  of 
their  experience.  Pour  years  of  discipline  and  culture  in 
the  High  School,  supplemented  by  a  year  of  training  as 
pupil-teachers,  must  certainly  constitute  a  favorable 
preparation  for  their  important  work.  But  I  think  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  give  due  prominence  to  the 
experimental  feature  of  this  year's  program  ;  it  is  a  class 
for  observation  and  practice  rather  than  instruction. 
Ample  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  apprentice 
teachers  to  study  the  best  methods,  not  only  by  visiting 
various  schools  to  inspect  good  teaching  in  each  year  of  the 
different  grades,  but  also  by  systematic  practice  in  the 
instruction  of  model  classes  of  children  of  various  degrees 
of  advancement.  A  small  primary  school,  connected  v^ith 
the  High  School,  will  ultimately  be  desirable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Until  that  is  practicable  some  other  adequate 
arrangement  should  be  made.  Under  the  directions  of 
their  teacher,  members  of  the  Normal  class  should,  in 
rotation,  instruct  small  classes  of  children  in  various  sub- 
jects. After  the  lessons  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  children 
the  class  should  criticise  the  work  of  their  classmates,  and 
compare  notes  and  opinions  on  as  many  points  as  possi- 
ble. The  exercise  should  be  concluded  with  practical 
instruction  and  suggestions  by  the  teacher  of  the  Normal 
class.  The  actual  success  and  benefit  of  this  new  enter- 
prise will,  I  think,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  skill  and 
energy  with  which  this  feature  of  the  work  is  conducted. 

In  the  best  normal  schools  at  present,  the  time  is  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  exercises  of  this  kind,  together  with 
the  systematic  study  of  advanced  subjects.  The  teacher, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results,  must  not  only  be 
familiar  with  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  she  must  also 
possess  well  disciplined  faculties  and  understand  the 
means  by  which  her  knowledge  can  be  imparted ;  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  she  must  conform  t.o  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  philosophy  —  her  methods  must  be 
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truly  scientific.  Any  candidate  can,  by  instruction  and 
practice,  acquire  such  methods ;  if  she  possesses  the 
requisite  magnetism  and  force  of  character  she  will  then 
be  a  good  teacher. 

The  importance  of  conforming  our  teaching  to  the  laws 
of  mental  growth,  and  especially  to  the  great  principles 
of  mental  action,  has  not  always  been  recognized.  Much 
instruction  violates  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  mind 
of  the  child  necessarily  proceeds  from  the  specific  to  the 
general.  A  broad  general  statement  is  often  given  and 
then  individual  instances  are  cited  under  the  rule. 
Nature  never  teaches  in  that  way,  but  always  leads  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  facts  or  phenomena  observed 
to  the  law  which  governs  them.  All  good  instruction  is 
inductive  in  its  methods.  It  is  doubly  important  that  it 
should  be  so  in  teaching  elementary  subjects. 

Another  educational  principle  which  these  normal  can- 
didates should  learn  to  observe  is  to  lead  the  mind  of  the 
child  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Each  lesson 
should  begin  with  obvious  or  well  known  facts,  and  from 
them  advance  to  that  which  is  new  and  more  difficult. 
Genuine  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  thus 
be  secured.  No  one  can  be  interested  in  that  about 
which  he  knows  nothing.  It  is  only  by  connecting  that 
which  is  to  be  learned  with  that  which  is  already  familiar 
that  spontaneous  interest  and  attention  can  be  elicited. 

Much  instruction  ignores  the  fixed  and  invariable  order 
in  which  the  mental  powers  are  developed.  The  growth 
of  the  child's  mind  is  like  the  opening  of  a  flower  ;  one 
after  another  its  faculties  unfold  and  expand  under 
favorable  influences.  First  the  perceptive  powers  are 
called  into  exercise,  then  the  conservative,  later  the 
elaborative  or  reasoning  faculties,  and  last  of  all  the 
regulative.  It  is  impossible  to  reverse  this  order,  and  to 
attempt  to  do  so  in  educational  work  is  like  tearing  open 
the  bud  in  a  vain  effort  to  produce  a  premature  blossom. 
Nature  produces  the  growth  ;  the  office  of  the  teacher  is 
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to  supply  the  appropriate  conditions.  The  child  can 
commit  to  memory  long  before  he  is  qualified  to  analyze 
and  compute.  It  is  a  great  waste  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion to  allow  the  years  which  are  appropriate  to  acquisi- 
tion to  be  consumed  in  fruitless  attempts  to  *'  teach  the 
child  to  think."  Processes  of  abstract  thought  are  dis- 
tasteful to  them  because  the  reasoning  faculty  is  not  yet 
developed.  Baldwin  says:  *'A  child's  intellectual 
stomach  rejects  and  abhors  all  abstract  subjects,  while  it 
enjoys  stories  and  assimilates  concrete  facts  with  ease." 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  mind  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  assist  his  pupils  judiciously.  As  a 
rule  he  should  never  do  for  them  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  Education  comes  from  self -exertion.  The 
best  instruction  exercises  the  searching  faculties  of  the 
learner.  While  his  mind  is  being  enriched  with  new 
stores  of  knowledge,  it  should  be  trained  arid  stimulated 
to  make  new  discoveries  and  conquests  for  itself.  It  has 
been  said  that  each  lesson  should  be  a  fresh  voyage  of 
discovery  for  the  class.  Habits  of  observation  of  quick 
and  clear  perception  may  be  formed  very  early  in  life, 
and  culture  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word 
consists  in  having  all  the  faculties  trained  to  a  vigorous 
and  symmetrical  activity-  The  ingenuity  and  ability  of 
the  teat  her  will  be  constantly  taxed  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  in  this  training  class 
will  be  such  as  to  lead  the  future  teachers  of  our  schools 
to  seize  and  apply  these  and  other  similar  laws  of  mental 
growth.  That  can  never  be  good  teaching  which  contra- 
venes the  laws  of  thought  or  ignores  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  intellectual  development. 

Ex  A  MINA  TIONS, 

The  various  methods  of  conducting  examinations  have 
been  discussed  in  former  reports.  No  material  changes 
incur  system  have  been  made  during  the  year.     The  oral 
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examinations  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  held  in  the 
presence  of  committees  of  prominent  citizens  and  their 
reports  were  published  in  the  merit  roll.  In  most  cases 
the  reports  are  highly  commendatory  ;  in  one  instance 
the  instrnction  is  criticised  and  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
their  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  noted.  For  most 
of  the  more  important  written  examinations  we  have  used 
papers  furnished  by  the  Regents.  The  following  exami- 
nation papers,  prepared  by  the  various  teachers  for  their 
own  classes,  are  given  as  specimens : 

Examination,  Junior  Class — Plans  Trigonomstry, 
January  25  and  27,  1882.    (  Time,  eighty-fine  nunutM, ) 

Define  1.  Logarithm.  2.  Characteristic.  3.  Mantissa.  4.  Sine. 
5.  Natural  Sine.     6.  Logarithmic.     One  credit  each. 

7.  If  4  is  the  base,  what  is  the  logarithm  of  8  ?  8.  Of  i  ? 
9.  Of  1  ?    One  credit  each. 

10,  11,  12,  Give  three  formulas,  each  containing  tang.,  appli- 
cable to  right  triangles.     One  credit  each. 

13.  Demonstrate  one  of  them.     One  credit. 

14.  Calculate  natural  sine  of  1'.     One  credit. 

15.  In  a  right  triangle  having  given  hyp.  100,  and  one  side  60, 
calculate  one  pait  by  nat.  functions,  and  one  pan  by  log.  functions. 
16.  Explain  use  of"  10"  in  last  calculation.     17.  One  credit  each. 

18.  Demonstrate  theorem  for  multiplication  by  logs.   One  credit. 

19.  Describe  the  measurements  necessary  for  finding  the  hori- 
zontal distance  between  two  inaccessible  points.     Four  credits. 

20.  Describe  the  trigonometrical  solution  of  the  above  problem. 
Four  credits. 

21.  Name  the  different  cases  that  arise  in  the  solution  of  plane 
triangles.     Four  credits. 

22.  Give  theorems  used  to  solve  these  cases.     Three  credits. 

List  of  Questions  in  Botany, 

January  17,  1872.    (  Time,  one  hour  and  tioerUy  tninutes. ) 
At  least  twelve  questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  Distinctions  between  animals  and  plants. 

2.  What  two  great  div.  of  plant  world  ?     Define. 
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3.  Distinctions  between  Exogens  and  Endogens. 

4.  Name  classes  of  Cryptogams  in  their  order. 

5.  Describe  a  seed  at  germination. 

6.  Arrangement  of  leaves  on  stem.     In  how  many  ways  ? 

7.  Difference  in  manner  of  growth  of  root  and  stem. 

8.  Describe  parts  of  a  complete  flower,  and  their  uses. 

0.  In  the  ripening  of  theovary  what  changes  sometimes  occur  ? 

10.  Mention  and  define  some  forms  of  roots. 

11.  Mention  and  define  some  forms  of  subterranean  stems. 

12.  Explain  structure  of  woody  tissue. 

13.  Explain  structure  of  Exogenous  stem. 

14.  Explain  structure  of  bark  Exogenous  stem. 

15.  Explain  formation  of  medullary  rays. 

16.  Define  cellulose,  and  give  chemisal  composition. 

17.  Food  for  plants,  and  from  what  sources  derived. 

18.  How  taken  to  upper  branches  ? 

19.  Plant  products,  when  formed,  and  describe  two  of  them. 

20.  Relation  of  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

21.  Define  Vernation.     Give  principal  kinds  and  describe. 

22.  Define  ./Estivation.     Describe  various  kind. 

FHrsTOLOQr. 

(Time,  one  hour  and  fifteen  mintUe$, ) 

1.  Define  Anatomy. 

2.  What  two  substances  compose  bones  ?    When  is  the  latter 
in  excess  ? 

3.  How  many  bones  in  the  body. 

4.  Give  an  example  of  a  hinge  joint ;  of  a  ball-and-socket 
joint ;  of  an  immovable  joint. 

5.  How  many  plates  in  the  scull  ?     What  are  they  for  ? 

6.  Name  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear. 

7.  Define  tendons. 

8.  Give  examples  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  two 
of  each. 

0.  Name  the  parts  of  the  skin. 

10.  By  what  are  joints  tied  together  ? 

11.  By  what  are  they  made  to  move  easily  ? 

12.  By  what  are  they  oiled  ? 

13.  Define  food. 

U 
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14.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation. 

15.  What  is  the  covering  of  the  heart  called  ? 

16.  What  is  the  only  movable  bone  on  the  face  ? 

17.  Name  the  two  divisions  of  the  brain. 

1 8.  What  two  kinds  of  nerves  are  there  ? 

19.  What  is  the  lung-covering  called  ? 

20.  What  gives  color  to  the  eye  ? 

21.  Who  was  Alexis  St.  Martin  ? 
— [D.  C.  W. 

Test  ExERCisB  in  Mental  Philosophy. 

Jauuart  5,  1882.    {Time,  foriy-flf>e  minutes.) 

1.  Define  Mental  Philosophy. 

2.  What  relation  does,  mental  science  sustain  to  the  other 
sciences  ? 

3.  What  is  a  mental  faculty  ? 

4.  Name  in  their  proper  order  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
office  of  each,  and  their  subdivisions. 

5.  Give,  concisely,  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  Quali- 
ties of  Bodies. 

6.  How  may  the  memory  be  cultivated  ? 

7.  Give  the  uses  of  the  word  Abstraction. 

8.  Distinguish  (a)  Mental  Reproduction,  (h)  Mental  Recogni- 
tion, (c)  Memory,  {d )  Remembrance,  {e)  Recollection. 

Greek  Orammar, 

Anab.  —  Book  1,  chapter  1.    {TvnMy  one  ?umr  and  twenty  minutea.) 

(3.)  6  d^  u)<:  anr^lOe^  xtvdoveoaa^  xai  aTtfiatrOei^y  fiovXsueTat  okwi: 
fiT^TToTB  irt  £(TTai  in)  Tw  adektpwy  dAA,  r^v  SuvrjTat^  ^aatktbffsi  avr*  ixeivoo, 

(4.)  SffTt^  d^  d^txvetTo  rmv  Tzapd  fiaffOJutq  Ttpoq  abrov^  izdvroq  6oTm 
dtaTiOe}^  flrer^/iTTerOj  w*tts  ainGJ  fiaXXov  <ptXooq  elvat  ^  fiatrtXel, 

(6.)  f^oii  yap  ^nav  al  Iwvtxai  noXetq  TuTtra^ipvoo^  to  dp^alov  ix 
jSaqtXiux;  dedo/iivat.    tots  <5'  dipearTJxetrav  izpo^  Kopov  Tzdffai^  rAijv  MU^rou, 

(8.)  Ilpo':  ^£  jSafftXia  -riixTztov  TJ^tou^  ddeX^d<;&v  aOTOu^  duOf^vol  oi 
rauTa^  rdq  noXstq  fxdXXofi  '^  TCtTtraipipvTjv  ap^eiv  aozmv. 

1.  Translate  4  and  5. 

2.  Write  the  proclitics  of  4  and  6. 

3.  Write  the  entire  list  of  enclitics. 

4.  Parse  drtfiaffdeiq. 
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5.  Explain  mood  and  tense  of  itrrat. 

6.  Explain  mood  and  tense  of  ddvrirat. 

7.  Write  gen.  and  aco.  sing,  of  Ti^ifatpipvr^q, 

8.  Inflect  fji^^rrjp  through  the  sing. 

9.  Write  the  dative  sing,  and  gen.  plur.  of  otntq. 
1 0.  Explain  the  euphonic  change  in  AfptxveXzo. 

1 1.  Parse  dtaTt0€{<;. 

1 2.  Synopsis  of  itoXe/ietv  (both  forms). 

13.  Write  the  table  of  consonants  (Crosby's  arrangement). 

14.  Write   the   pros,   and  simple  stems  of  doBrjvaty  a^enjxetrav 
(6)  and  a^ixvetn  (6)  (omitting  prep.). 

15.  Explain  why  dTcr^Xde  (4)  is  not  accented  ^Tn^XOe, 

16.  Give  the  principal  parts  and  inflec.  of  ij^tou  (8). 

1 7.  Select  from  4  and  5  a  verb  from  the  flrst,  eighth  and  ninth 

classes. 

18.  Write  in  Greek :  '*  And  he  is  both  persuaded  and  arrests 
Cyrus,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death." 

19.  Syntax  of  to  dp^^dlov  (6). 

20.  Inflect  ^aav  (6). 

Examination  in  General  History — Junior  Second 

Division. 

January  37, 1882.    {Time,  forty-five  minutes,) 

1.  Give  the  probable  order  of  the  migration  of  the  races  into 
Europe. 

2.  What  European  races  are  not  Aryan  ? 

3.  Give  three  causes  for  that  retrogression  in  the  European 
civilization,  called  Dark  Ac/es. 

4.  Give  three  facts  which  indicated  a  revival  of  civilization. 

5.  What  nation  embraced  most  of  the  learning  during  the  Dark 
Ages? 

6.  What  motive  lead  to   the   crusades?    7.  Was   it   accom- 
plished ? 

8.  Name  three  good  results  which  followed  the  crusades. 

9.  What  were  some  of  the  English  manufactures  and  exports 
at  time  of  Elizabeth  ? 

10.  What  characterized  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts  on  throne  of 
England  ? 

11.  What  was  Revolution  of  1688? 
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12.  Compare  the  condition  of  society  in  England,  under  Croni- 
welly  with  that  under  Chas.  11. 

Political  Economy. 

ExAMnvATiON,  JA19UART  24, 1882.    (TimSy  one  and  ons-ha^f  hotm.) 

1.  What  circumstances  tend  to  raise  wages  ? 

2.  Show  that  education  is  a  remedy  for  low  wages. 

3.  Success  of  strikes. 

4.  Distinction  between  value  and  price. 

5.  Sources  of  value. 

6.  May  there  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  values  ? 

7.  Advantages  of  a  division  of  labor  ? 

8.  Relation  between  profits  and  wages.     (State  fully.) 

9.  Two  uses  of  money.     (Explain  fully.) 

10.  Is  a  double  standard  of  money  practical?     (Illustrate.) 

11.  National  banking  system  of  U.  S. 

12.  Give  the  claims  of  the  protectionist  in  support  of  a  diversi- 
fied industry. 

13.  Principles  that  should  govern  in  raising  a  revenue. 

14.  Give  the  argument  to  show  free  trade  is  the  fnend  of  the 
so-called  laboring  class. 

15.  Third  method  of  regulating  a  bank-note  currency. 

16.  In  what  ways  has  co-operation  sought  to  unite  the  interests 
of  the  capitalist  and  laborer  ? 

Roman  History—  Third  Division. 

(Time^  forty-five  mintUea.) 

1.  Where  was  Rome  built  ? 

2.  Why  called  "  the  city  of  the  seven  hills?  " 

3.  How  many  kings  of  Rome  were  there  ? 

4.  How  many  years  was  Rome  ruled  by  kings  ? 

5.  What  name  was  given  to  the  chief  rulers  after  the  driving 
out  of  the  kings  ? 

6.  Who  was  the  first  one  chosen  ? 

7.  What  caused  the  insurrection  of  the  plebians? 

8.  What  was  the  result  ? 

9.  What  was  originally  the  power  of  the  Tribunes  ? 
10.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "Twelve  Tables?" 
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11.  Who  assisted  the  Greeks  in  Italy  in  their  efforts  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans  ? 

12.  Over  what  part  of  Italy  did  Rome  rule  when  Pyrrhusleft 
Italy  ? 

13.  Mention  two  ways  in  which  Rome  kept  Italy  under  her 
power. 

14.  Between  what  two  nations   were   the  Punic   Wars  'car- 
ried on  ? 

15.  What  had   Rome  gained  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war? 

16.  Where  was  the    last   battle  of  the  second   Punic  war 
fought  ? 

17.  What  famous  generals  commanded  ? 

18.  In  whose  favor  was  it  decided  ? 

19.  What  was  the  result  of  the  third  Punic  war? 

20.  What  two  persons  made  themselves  famous  about  this  time, 
by  their  efforts  to  assist  the  plebians. 

21 .  Who  formed  the  first  Triumvirate  ? 

22.  Who  formed  the  second  Triumvirate  ? 

23.  What  foreign  province  did  Csesar  conquer  ? 

24.  What  were  some  of  the  honorary   titles  conferred    on 
him? 

25.  Who  was  Rome's  first  emperor  ? 

26.  What  was  the  age  in  which  he  lived  called  ?    Why  ? 

27.  During  the  reign  of  what  emperor  was  Rome  burned  for 
the  second  time  ? 

28.  Who  was  the  first  Christian  Emperor? 

ZooLOQT'-L.  E.y  SscoND  Ybar  Class. 

1.  Define  biology  and  gives  its  divisions?    (10.) 

2.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  camivora.     (6.) 

3.  Qive  examples  of  mammals  that  eat  offal,  or  carrion.     (6.) 

4.  Mention  four  animals  belonging  to  the  felidae.     (16.) 

5.  Of  what  use  are  the  mustelidsB  to  man  ?     (3.) 

6.  State  some  homologous  parts  of  a  bird  and  dog.     (16.) 

7.  Define  homology  and  analogy.     (8.) 

8.  Describe  a  feather.     (8.) 

9.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  raptores,  and  mention  two 
examples.     (12.) 
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10.  Give  the  name  of  a  bird  that  cannot  fly.     (3.) 

11.  What  are  the  principal  differences  between  spiders  mad 
insects?     (8.) 

12.  Describe  the  oyster.     (4.) 

We  need  to  remember  that  while  '^  examination  — 
thorough,  searching  examination  —  is  an  indispensable 
accompaniment  of  good  teaching,"  it  is  but  a  means,  not 
an  end  in  itself.  It  is  like  fire — a  good  servant,  but  a 
bad  master.  He  who  cannot  do  his  work  without  being 
cramped  and  narrowed  in  his  teaching  by  the  fear  of  the 
examination,  is  not  prepared  for  his  responsible  duties. 
Pupils  also  need  to  be  taught  to  give  examination  its 
proper  place  in  their  thought.  It  should  aid,  not  restrict, 
their  study.  Like  text-books  and  apparatus,  it  may  be 
misused  to  diminish  and  neutralize  the  benefits  of  study, 
and  like  these  instruments  of  self-improvement,  it  may, 
rightly  employed,  become  a  powerful  agency  in  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  one's  knowledge. 

Our  experience  with  the  Regents'  examinations  has 
been,  in  the  main,  satisfactory.  The  system  in  general  is 
excellent,  but  some  of  the  papers  here  have  been  poorly 
adapted  to  the  age  and  grade  of  scholars  to  be  examined. 
Perhaps  this  was  inevitable  at  first  in  the  preparation  of 
papers  on  so  many  subjects.  Considerable  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  papers  of  the  more  recent  examina- 
tions. The  result  of  these  examinations  in  the  advanced 
subjects  in  the  High  School  has  been  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  papers  for  the  year 1 ,204 

Whole  number  of  papers  for  the  previous  year 956 

Increase 248 
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The  number  who  have  passed  these  examinations  in 
each  study  during  the  past  two  years  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


Algebra ' 

American  History 

Astronomy 

Book-keeping 

Botany 

Caesar , 

Chemistry , 

Cicero 

English  Literature 

(Geometry 

Geology 

German 

History  of  England.  . . . . 

History  of  Greece 

History  of  Rome 

Homers  Iliad 

Latin  Prose  Composition, 

Mental  Philosophy 

Moral  Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Physical  Geography 

Political  Economy 

Rhetoric. 

Sallust's  Catiline 

Trigonometry 

Virgirs  ^neid 

Virgil's  Eclogues 

Xenophon's  Anabasis. . . . 
Zoology 


1880-81. 


49 
94 


17 
63 
87 
22 
15 
54 


29 
93 
10 
25 
45 
43 

7 

52 
90 
28 
29 

9 
24 
40 
15 
23 
41 


Total 


956 


1881-82. 


78 

116 

13 

2 
29 
47 
44 
20 
48 
75 

2 
10 

5 

24 

117 

7 

8 
68 
50 
19 
51 
114 
64 
41 
11 
23 
33 
10 

5 
68 


1,204 


The  largest  number  of  papers  passed  by  any  other  insti- 
tution during  the  year  1880-81  was  623.  The  total  num- 
ber for  the  whole  State  was  9,779.  The  reports  of  the 
examinations  for  the  year  1881-2  have  not  yet  been 
collated. 

The  number  of  ''Academic  Scholars"  — that  is,  those 
holding  Regent's  preliminary  certificates  —  in  the  institu- 
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tion  each  year  since  it  was  received  under  the  visitation  of 
the  Regents  has  been  as  follows : 

1872-73 180 

1873-74 250 

1874-75 320 

1875-76 848 

1876-77 401 

1877-78 447 

1878-79 455 

1879-80 501 

1880-81 496 

1881-82 471 

Amount  Appohtionkd  by  tub  Rbqbnts  of  tub  Univbr- 
8ITY  to  thb  Albany  Heqh  School. 

January  1874.  For  free  instruction t2,228  00 

November,  1874.  From  literature  fund 1 ,286  50 

January,  1875.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

January,  1875.  For  free  instruction 1 ,342  00 

January,  1875.  From  literature  fund 2,448  57 

December,  1875.  From  literature  fund 1 ,683  58 

February,  1876.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

December,  1876.  From  literature  fund 1 ,942  18 

January,  1877.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

January,  1878.  From  literature  fund 2 ,  064  1 2 

January,  1879.  From  literature  fund 2,332  19 

January,  1880.  From  literature  fund 2,233  o7 

January,  1 880.  For  apparatus,  etc 200  00 

January,  1 88 1 .  From  literature  fund 2 ,  403  86 

January,  1881.  For  apparatus,  etc 200  00 

January,  1882.  From  literature  fund 2,093  99 

Total  amount  received  since  January,  1874.. . .     t23,204  06 


This  sum  shoald  be  deducted  from  the  expense  of  the 
school  for  the  same  period,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  real 
cost  to  the  city. 

It  is  also  proper  to  note  that  the  amount  received  for 
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tuition  from  non-resident  pupils  is  increasing.  The  sum 
of  $748.42  was  received  from  this  source  daring  the  year, 
not  including  a  considerable  amount  deducted  from 
tuition  bills  on  account  of  taxes  paid  to  the  City  Cham- 
berlain. 

C0l90LVai0N. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  I  am  able  to  state, 
with  great  confidence,  that  substantial  advancement  has 
been  made.  My  own  observation  and  opinion  that  such 
was  the  case  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  facts  and  statis- 
tics given  in  this  report.  The  number  of  examination 
pai)ers  which  reached  the  Regents'  standard  was  twenty - 
five  i)er  cent,  larger  than  last  year.  Special  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  some  departments.  In  chemis- 
try, a  class  for  laboratory  work  was  organized  under  the 
supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge.  I  would  respect- 
fully renew  the  recommendation  made  in  a  former  report 
that  the  small  room  adjoining  the  chemical  laboratory  be 
fitted  up  for  experimental  work.  This  was  the  original 
intention  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  the 
success  of  the  class  this  year  has  demonstrated  the  value 
and  practicability  of  such  experiments.  The  graduating 
essays  of  the  senior  class  were  very  highly  commended 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  examined  them. 
The  prize  essay  fully  justifies  the  enthusiasm  of  Professor 
Hersey.  All  will  agree  that  excellence  in  this  department 
is  a  more  comprehensive  test  of  the  work  of  the  school 
than  is  obtained  in  any  other  way.  While  the  school  has 
always  aimed  at  superiority,  it  has  never  rested  satisfied 
with  present  attainments,  but  has  sought  to  advance  from 
year  to  year,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
fidelity  and  untiring  endeavors  of  my  associates  to  elevate 
their  standards  and  improve  their  methods  of  instruction. 
The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Margaret 
Sullivan,  which  I  mentioned  with  regret  in  my  last  report, 
was  filled  at  the  opening  of  the  year  by  the  election  of 
Miss  Kate  F.  Sullivan,  and  at  the  same  time  Miss  Shanks 
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was  appointed  teacher  of  French  in  place  of  Professor 

Magaud,  resigned.     I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  Miss  Mary 

A.  Cochrane  from  our  corps  of  teachers.     She  was  the 

valedictorian  of  the  first  class  which  graduated  from  the 

school,  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  soon  after  the 

graduation,  and  has  proved  as  good  a  teacher  as  she  was 

a  scholar.     I  desire  to  make  personal  acknowledgments 

to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 

for  your  kind  consideration,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  school, 

to  renew  my  thanks  for  your  generous  and  steadfast 

support. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY, 

Principal. 
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1882-83. 
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:R<y  o  :m  is^t 


High  School  Buildings  Eagle  Street,  cor,  Columbia, 


S^ewte^i 

8- 

NAMES. 

RiSIDBNOK. 

PlAOB  OV  BU8INB0B. 

Time 

BXnRES. 

HBRMAN  BBNDBLL,   .    -    - 

109  BAflLV  ST.,     -     . 

IOOEaolbst.,    .    . 

Jane,  1888 

OEORQB  B.  HOTT,      •    •    - 

184  Easlb  ST.,    .    . 

ISO  HUBSOH  ATB.,  - 

Jane,  1886 

JOHN  A.  MoCALL,  Jb.,  -    - 

494  State  bt.,   -    - 

Nbw  Capitol,  .   • 

Jane,  1885 

SAMUEL  TEMPLETON,  -    - 

16  Lahoastsb  ST.,  . 

507  Bboabwat,  .    . 

Jane,  1888 

HENRY  W.  LIPMAN,  -    -    - 

8OD0VBST.,  >    .    . 

4fi9  Bboadwat,  >   . 

Jane,  1883 

DOUW  H.  PONDA,  -    -    -    - 

MLahoabtsbst..  . 

TO  Statb  ST.,  .   -    - 

Jane,  1888 

PETER  J.  FUNN,    .... 

TJW  Bboadwat,  -    . 

860  Bboadwat,  .   • 

Jane,  1884 

ALDEN  CHESTER,  ...    - 

286  Clinton  ayb.,  • 

51  State  st.,  >  •    > 

Jane,  1884 

JOHN  H.  LYNCH,    .... 

19  Cathabikb  ST.,  > 

56  Rkitssblabb  st., 

June,  1884 

CHARLES  E.  JONES,  >    .    . 

140  Statb  ST.,   .    - 

140  State  st.,    .   - 

Jane,  1864 

JAMES  M.  RUSO,     .... 

848  St  ATI  ST.,  .    > 

87  Maidbn  lake,  . 

Jane,  1886 

HENRY  T.  SANPORD.     .    - 

90SCBMTBALATB.,  • 

74  State  st.,  >  >    . 

Jane,  1886 

Herman  Ben  dell, President. 


Charles  W.  Cole, 


Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Secretary^ 


Rebidenoe,  192  Elm  Street. 


Alexander  S a YLES,  ^    -         -         -      Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

Residence,  219  Livinqston  Avenue. 
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STATED    MEETINGS 


OF  THE 


Board  of  Public  Instruction: 

FIRST  AND  THIRD  MONDAYS  IN  EACH 
MONTH  EXCEPT  AUGUST. 


TEACHERS'   MEETINGS. 

Principals  meet  with  the  Superintendent  for  Consul- 
tation and  Discussion   on  the  Second  Tuesday 
of  each  Month,  at  the  High  School. 

Meetmga  of  Teaohen  of  other  Oradet  at  the  call  of  the  Supermtendeiit 


OFFICE    HOURS 


OF 


Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  : 

li2  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  4  to  B  p.  m.  on  School  Days. 
9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 
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Standing  Committees. 


SANFORD, 

TEMPLETON, 

CHESTER, 

HOYT, 

FLINN, 

LIPMAN, 

LYNCH, 

BENDELL, 

RU80, 

CHESTER, 

McCALL, 

FONDA, 

JONES, 


■♦♦■ 


RuLBB  AND  Regulations. 
FONDA, 

Finance  and  Accounts. 
McCALL, 

Text-Books  and  Course  of  Study. 

FONDA, 

Examinations. 
LYNCH,  JONES. 

Construction  and  Repair& 
CHESTER,  FONDA, 

Supplies. 
HOYT, 

Music  AND  Drawing. 
LIPMAN, 

EXECUTIVB  ON  THE  HiGH  ScHOOL. 

FLINN,  HOYT, 

Excuses  of  Teachbr& 
JONES, 

Law. 
RUSO, 

Printing. 
LIPMAN, 

Library. 

LYNCH, 

Hygiene. 
RUSO, 


HOYT, 


JONES. 

SANFORD. 

TEMPLETON. 

RUSO. 

JONES. 

LYNCH. 

TEMPLETON 

McCALL. 

FLINN. 

SANFORD. 

JONES. 

CHESTER. 

BENDELL. 


SVB-  GOMMITTBK8, 


No,  L  Schools. 

J.  M.  RUSO N08.    8,25. 

H.  BENDELL No.    U. 

J.  H.  LYNCH  .     .     N08.    9.  16. 


No.  2. 
GEO.  B.  HOYT... 
H.  W.  LIPMAN    . 
D.  H.  FONDA. . . . 


.  N08.  4,  11. 
.  N08.  2,  24. 
.  Nob.  10, 17. 


No.  8.  Schools. 

C.  E.  JONES Nob.  7,  19,    20. 

P.  J.  FLINN N08.    6,23. 

U.  T.  SANFORD..  Nos.    1,  18. 

No.  4. 
J.  A.  McCALL,  Jr.,  Nos.  12,  18. 

A.  CHESTER Nob.    8,    5.22 

S.  TEMPLETON. .  Nos.  16,  21. 
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Faculty  of  the  High  School. 


-►♦•- 


JOHN  E.  BRADLEY,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  A.  HORNE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics- 

OSCAR  D.  ROBINSON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

AUSTIN  SANFORD,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History. 

RICHARD  PRESOOTT,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

LEO  H.  ALTMAYER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 

WILLIS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

THOS.  SPENCER  LLOYD, 

Professor  of  Music. 

THEODORE  C.  HAILES, 

Drawing  Master. 

WILLIAM  D.  <JOEWEY, 

Teacher  of  Latin. 

MISS  MARY  MORGAN, 

Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 
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MISS  REBECCA  I.  HINDMAN, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  ANNA  J.  SHANKS, 

English  Branches  and  French. 

MISS  HELEN  A.  COCHRANE, 

English  Branches  and  Latin. 

MISS  MARGARET  J.  ANNESLEY, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  MARY  I.  DAVIS, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  DORA  C.  WENDELL, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  ELLEN  SULLIVAN, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  KATE  F.  SULLIVAN, 

English  Branches. 

MISS  AGNES  R.  DAVISON, 

English  Branches. 
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SALARIES. 


Principal $2,700  00 

Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Latin  and  Greek, 

each  2,160  00 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History 1,620  00 

Professor  of  Natural  Science 1,  300  00 

Professor  of  German 760  OG 

Professor  of  Chemistry —  five  months'  service. .  400  00 

Teacher  of  Latin  —  man 700  00 

Teacher  of  Latin  —lady 650  00 

Teacher  of  French  —  lady 667  50 

Teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  —  lady 855  OO 

Teacher  of  English  Branches  —  one  lady  at  , . .  760  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches  —  one  lady  at  ... .  665  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches  —  two  ladies  at. . .  650  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches  —  one  lady  aft 600  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches  —  three  ladies  at . .  500  00 
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LIST 


or 


Principals  and  Teachers  in  the  Various  Grammar 

and  Primary  Schools. 


♦  » 


Primary  School  No.  1. 
Julia  M.  Janes, Principal, 


A88IBTANT8  : 


Miss  Carrie  R.  Churchill, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Vance, 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murphy, 
Miss  Emma  Doctor. 


Grammar  School  No.  2. 
Lewis  H.  Rockwell, Principal. 


ASSISTANTS : 


Miss  Frances  Gilborne, 
"     Martha  W.  Wilson, 
"     Freddy  Mallory, 


Miss  Martha  A.  Pultz, 
•'     Carrie  Godley, 
"     Emma  M.  Godfrey. 


Primary  School  No.  8. 
Martha  MoFabland, Principal. 

ASSISTANTS  : 

Miss  Barah  F.  Horan,  Miss  Emma  Duffy. 

"     Winifred  G.  Behan, 

Primary  School  No.  J^ 
Kate  McAulby, Principal. 

assistant: 
Miss  Isabella  Holmes. 
12 
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Grammar  Svbool  No.  6. 


John  A.  Howe, 


Principal. 


assistants  : 


Miss  Caroline  Ostrander, 
"     Sophia  J.  Sprague, 
"     Auna  E.  Law, 


Miss  Harriet  £.  Prentice, 
"     Ella  J.  Graham. 


Grammar  School  No.  6. 
Almon  Holland, 

assistants  : 

Miss  Ida  A.  Green, 

"  Lizzie  L.  Cole, 

"  Eliz.  Smith, 

"  Frances  M.  Benjamin, 

"  Ellie  F.  Moran, 

**  Addie  A.  Stoneman, 

"  Fannie  M.  Brainard, 


PHncipal. 


Miss  Clara  C.  McMillan, 
^'     Anna  £.  Boom, 
"     Mary  P.  Russ, 

'  "     Jennie  F.  Cullen, 
'^     Maggie  £.  Graham, 
"     Lilian  J.  Flinn. 


Grammar  Scbool  No.  7. 


E.  A.  CORBIN, 


Principal' 


ASSISTANTS '. 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Hevenor, 
«     Julia  E.  Ryan, 
"     Isabella  T.  Henry, 


Miss  Ida  G.  Russ, 
''     Fannie  Sheridan. 


Grammar  School  No.  8. 
John  E.  Shkbwood,         .        .        -         - 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Ida  W.  Johnson, 
Sarah  E.  Bartley, 
Georgia  Mosher, 
Kate  E.  Allen, 


(( 


kk 


Miss  M.  McC.  Hammeck, 
*^     Louisa  Orounse, 
^'     Bertha  Labishiner, 
'^     Maggie  Nolan. 
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Primary  School  No,  9. 


JsNNiB  Simpson, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS : 


Miss  Ellen  £.  Deevey, 
"     Lizzie  McGrraw, 


Miss  Margaret  Lamb. 


Grammar  School  No.  10. 
George  H.  Benjamin,     -        -        -        - 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Mary  E.  Howard, 
'<  Bella  McAllister, 
*'     Rosa  Ulshoefer, 


Miss  Augusta  Eenuedy, 
Sarah    J.   Giguerre, 
Maggie  £.  Hayes. 


n 


ii 


Grammar  School  No.  11. 
Jqbiau  H.  Gilbert,         .... 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Ella  Burnap, 

"  Kate  A.  Lord, 

**  Frances  Westover, 

'*  Ida  0.  Burnap, 

<<  Mary  U.  Sexton, 

"  Mary  E.  Gray, 

"  Hattie  A.  Smith, 


Miss  Margaret  Morris, 
"     Mary  Hussey, 
"     Nellie  Combs, 
"     Agnes   M.  Overton, 
"     Charlotte  Westover, 
"     Jennie  Morris. 


Grammar  School  No.  12. 


Eli  E.  Packer, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Sarah  A.  Morehead, 
''     Louise  M.  Burdick, 
"     Ella  A.  Reardon, 
Sarah  Gibson, 
Jane  Wensley, 
Louisa  House, 
'^     Laura  Richards, 
Gertie  Gordon, 


cc 


a 


ki 


(( 


Miss  Hattie  Butler, 

*'     Mary  L.  Riehman, 

"     Emma  Ward, 

"     Leonora  La   Monte, 
Sophia  Dauphin, 
Eittie  Kinnear, 

"     Nellie  Crounse, 
Sadie  Hamburger. 


(( 


(( 


(( 


W) 
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Grammar  Soeool  Ho.  IS. 


V»  II.  MciQuADBy 


Principal, 


ASSISTANTS : 


MIma  Leonora  Farnhain, 
'*     Ktta  Marvin, 
^^     Lucy  A.  Stantial, 
^^     Annio  E.  Lyons, 
^*     Catherino  Murphy, 


Miss  Ida  A.  Carroll, 
"     Kate  A.  Smith, 
"     Maggie   G.  Gayuor, 
"     Carrie  E.  Smith, 
"     Mary  E.  Rooney. 


Grammar  School  No.  H. 
Jamkh  L.  BothwkMm        .... 


Principal. 


A8BI8TANT8 

MiHR  Eva  II.  Kennedy, 
Mary  A.  Uichards, 
Julia  M.  Simpson, 
Anne  E.  Caine, 
*•     Jennie  Bell, 

Jane  A.  Williams, 
Anna  K.  Staats, 
Ennna  T.  Wilkinson, 
Kuto  Hans, 
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Miss  Mary  A.  Horton, 

* '    Geri  rude  Hamburger 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Haywood, 
Miss  Lilian  Sangmaster, 
Ada  Viele, 
Bertha  Fisher, 
Rose  Livingston, 
Libbie  Gass, 
Marv  F.  Wendrem. 


(( 


Grammar  School  Xo,  J5. 


Lkvi  Cas8, 


Principtl, 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Mi!i«^  Helon  J»  IWtlev, 
Mi4rv  Mi*lVnaKU 
Katt*  i\  Quiniu 
Ma^^v^n^ttA  J.  iVurtnev, 

K''5J4lvth  H.  l>u>5N 


Miss  Lottie  A.  MeDeniK>c. 
''     Anna  P.  Halpeo. 
Ella  F.  Brtce, 
Kate  CmmcDeT^ 
Marie  A.  BwitHima. 


ki 


»% 


«« 


fc« 


\S 


•*     Marr  E^  MarcaT, 
*^     Ma^^  J.  GrtsQiun^ 
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Primary  School  No.  16. 
Eleanor  F.  Dickson, PrincipcU. 

A8BI8TAMT  : 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bnrke. 

Grammar  School  No.  17. 
Martha  Winne, •    Principal. 


ASSISTANTS : 


Miss  Ellen  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Barnap, 
Miss  Elenora  Wark, 
"     Ella  Wilson, 


Miss  Kate  Dugan, 
<'     Ella  Maddock, 
"     Lizzie  A.  Ouardinier, 
"     Theresa  F.  Smith. 


Primary  School  No.  18. 
Josephine  Clement, Principal. 

ASSISTANTS  I 

Miss  Lonisa  Canaday,  i         Miss  Louisa  Van  Zandt. 


Primary  School  No.  19. 
Mart  A.  Simpson, Principal 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Eleanor  Snyder, 
Lizzie  Campbell, 


4( 


Miss  Kate  P.  Beers. 


Ormamar  School  No.  20. 
Thos.  S.  O'Brien,  Principal 

ASSISTANTS  : 

Miss  Bridget  Derapsey,  Miss  Mary  A.  Murray, 

"     Mary  Coyle,  i  *'     Anna  Mitchell, 

"     Kate  Griffin,  "     liose  Dempsey, 

"     Annie  L.  Corbett,  i  "     Jennie  Ring. 
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Grammar  Scbool  No.  21. 
A.  F.  Ondebdonk,  -        -        .        - 


Principal, 


A88ISTANTB  : 


Miss  Christina  Ferguson, 
"     Julia  W.  Crannell, 
"     Lizzie  Erwin, 
■"     Helen  Case, 
^'     Jennie  £.  McLean, 
Maggie  A.  Brown, 
Agnes  S.  Gavey, 


cc 


Miss  Mary  F.  Wylie, 
Anna  Thompson, 
Agnes  J.  Kelly, 
"     Cora  Briggs, 
"     Mary  F.  Walker, 
"     Julia  R.  Ward. 


i( 


ti 


Fhimart  School  No.  2S. 


Jknnib  a.  Uttbb, 


Miss  Maggie  Roche, 
^'     Rosetta  Hartnett, 
"     Kate  Kennedy, 
"     Rachel  Jones, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Miss  Anna  D.  Smith, 
"     Lucy  J.  Miles, 
'^     Mattie  Pattison, 
"     Florence  P.  Morton. 


Primary  School  No.  23. 
LizziB  MoCabthy, 


Principal, 


assistants  : 


Miss  Angeline  £.  Miller, 
"     Mary  Zeitler, 


Miss  Alice  £.  Geary, 

Mary  F.  Mattiraore. 


u 


Primary  School  No.  2J^ 
Anna  E.  Walkeb,  .        .        -        . 


Principal' 


assistants  : 


Miss  Anna  P.  Erwin, 
"     Julia  Cordell, 
"     Sarah  A.  Carey, 
''     Snsie  M.  Mangan, 
"     Kate  M.  Doudle. 
Mary  L.  McGinn, 


C( 


Miss  Anna  Reese, 
''     Ida  J.  Bullis, 
Maggie  Healey, 
Harriet  Meyers, 
Sara  T.  Burt, 
Sophia  Lehrberg. 


<( 


u 


(( 


(f 
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Primary  School  No.  25. 
Mary  L.  Hotaling, Prificipal. 

A68I8TANTB  I 

Miss  Ardella  Bogardus,  Miss  Mary  Geoghegan, 

^^     Josephine  Moran,  '^     Anna  6.  Murphy. 

Musical  Director^ 
Thomas  Spbnobr  Lloitd. 

Drawing  Master, 
Thkodobb  C.  Hailks. 

Instructor  of  Teachers^  Training  Class, 

EURKTTA    CrANNBLL. 
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SALARIES. 


-♦"♦- 


Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  6,  11, 12,  13,  14,  15  and 

21  (men) $1,800  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  2,  5,  8  and  10  (  men ). .  1,  600  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  7  and  20  ( men ) 1 ,  500  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  22  and  24  (ladies ) 800  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  16  and  2o  ( ladies  ) 700  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  9,  19  and   23 

(ladies) 675  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  16  and  18  ( ladies ) . . . .  600  00 

Musical  Director 1 ,485  00 

Drawing  Master 1,200  00 

Principals'  assistants  and  teachers  of  ninth  year 

class ...  600  00 

Principal  teachers  in  departments  and  teachers  of 

seventh  and  eighth  year  class 550  00 

Assistant  teachers,  first  year 350  00 

Assistant  teachers,  second  year 400  00 

Assistant  teachers,  third  year 450  00 

Assistant  teachers,  fourth  year  and  thereafter 500  00 
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TEXT-BOO  KS. 


-«♦♦- 


Text-Books  in  Uss  in  the  Schools. 

Franklin  Series  of  Readers. 
Qnackenbos'  Arithmetic. 
Warren's  Geographies. 
Swinton's  Language  Primer  and  Lessons. 
Swinton's  Grammar. 
Barnes'  Brief  U.  8.  History. 

Spencerian  and   Payson  D.  &  S.   Amer.  and    Appleton's 
Writing  Booke. 

Gilbert's  Introductory  and  Test  Spellers. 

Walter  Smith's  Series  of  Drawing  Books. 

Perkin's  Graded  Music  Reader. 

Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts. 

Little  Gems  of  Literature.     (Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.) 

Text-Books  Used  in  the  High  School. 

Wentworth^s  Algebra.  Harkness'  Csesar. 

Swinton's  English  Grammar.    Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 
Green's  Analysis.  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology.  Sewell's  History  ot  Greece. 

Warren's  Physical  Geography.  Searing's  Virgil. 
Wentworth's  Geometry.  Bryce's  Virgil. 

Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy.    Goodwin's  Anabasis. 
Qnackenbos'  Rhetoric.  Harkness'  Latin  Prose  Compo- 

Steele's  Zoology.  sition. 

Paradise  Lost.  Harkness'  Cicero. 

Olney's  Trigonometry.  Jones'    Greek    Prose   Compo- 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  History.      sition. 
Shaw-Backus  English  Litera-  Boice's  Homer, 

tnre.  National  Fifth  Reader. 
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Cooley's  Chemistry. 
Dana's  Geology. 
Gray's  Botany. 
Haven's  Mental  Philosophy. 
Porter's  Intellectual  Science. 
Gillespie's  Surveying. 
Lockyer's  Astronomy. 
Fairchild's  Moral  Philosophy. 
Wilson's  Political  Economy. 
Bryant   &    Stratton's    Book- 
keeping. 
Quackenbos'  Arithmetic. 
Harkness'  Latin  Grammar. 
Harkness'  Latin  Reader. 
Sewell's  History  of  Rome. 


Gilbert's  Test  Speller. 
Hudson's  School  Shakee|>eare. 
Rolfe's  Julius  Csesar. 
Evan's  Otto's  German  Reader. 
Joyne's  Otto  German  Render. 
Ahn's  German  Grammar. 
Altmayer's  Sprflche  and  Verse. 
Keetel's    Elementary     French 

Grammar. 
Keetel's     Analytical      Fruuch 

Grammar. 
Paul  et  Virginie. 
Walter  Smith's  Drawing  Series. 
Spencerian  Writing  Books. 
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To  THE  Honorable  the  Common  Council 

OF  the  City  of  Albany  : 

Oentlbmen:  —  The  Board  of  Public  Instruction  respect- 
fully submits  herein  its  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools  under  its  charge. 

New  Buildings. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  work  was  progressing 
on  the  new  school  building  which  takes  the  place  of 
old  buildings  Nos.  3  and  6.  A  serious  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  of  the  contractors  for  the  masonry 
and  painting  to  fulfill  their  obligations.  Both  contrac- 
tors abandoned  the  work  they  had  begun  and  partially 
completed.  The  Board  was  compelled  to  enter  into 
agreement  with  other  parties  to  complete  the  work,  at 
an  increased  cost  of  $1,135  on  the  masonry,  and  $148 
on  the  painting.  Owing  to  the  detentions  made  by 
these  defaults,  the  completion  of  the  building  was 
delayed  until  about  the  first  of  August,  although  three 
rooms  were  occupied  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  of 
old  No.  3  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

This  building  is  now  ready  for  occupation,  and  will 
be  put  into  use  on  the  first  of  September. 

The  new  house  has  two  stories  and  a  high  basement ; 
a  frontage  of  fifty-six  and  a  depth  of  eighty-eight  feet ; 
contains  twelve  school-rooms,  and  has  a  total  seating 
capacity  of  698,  which  is  102  greater  than  that  of  the 
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two  buildings  replaced.  Pour  of  the  rooms  are  pro- 
vided with  single  desks,  which  are  now  everywhere 
given  the  preference  as  conducing  to  comfort,  health 
and  good  order.  The  general  plan  of  the  building 
embraces  all  the  improvements  in  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilation  suggested  by  experience.  The  arrangement 
for  lighting  is  considered  perfect.  The  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  are  arranged  to  open  into  a  commoa 
central  hall,  provided  with  large  skylights,  and  by 
this  means  the  windows  of  the  school -rooms  all  range 
upon  the  rear,  or  to  the  left  hand  of  the  pupils  when 
seated.  The  plan  for  heating  and  ventilating  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  school  No.  8,  which  was  fully 
described  in  last  year's  report. 

The  front  elevation  is  somewhat  ornate ;  is  quite 
expressive  of  the  purpose  of  the  building,  and  forms 
a  pleasing  feature  in  the  street  architecture  of  our  city. 

The  cost  of  the  lot  and  building  was  about  $34,331.08 
(a  few  accounts  are,  as  yet,  unsettled) ;  deducting  the 
amount  received  from  sale  of  old  Nos.  3  and  5,  $7,000  — 
and  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  old  Nos.  2,  4  and 
16  — $1,831.08  — the  net  cost  is  $25,600,  for  a  building 
which  will  suffice  for  the  school  population  of  its  vicinity 

for  many  years. 

New  No.  2, 

The  need  of  a  new  building  to  replace  Nos.  2  and 
16  having  been  set  forth  in  several  successive  reports, 
the  Board  determined,  last  October,  to  place  $20,000  in 
the  annual  budget  for  this  purpose.  The  old  buildings 
were  sold,  subject  to  occupation  until  the  completion 
of  the  new  buidings  —  reserving  ninety-one  feet  troxa 
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the  Chestnut  street  line  of  No.  2  —  for  $5,660  and 
$2,800,  respectively.  A  portion  of  the  amount  thus 
received  will  be,  of  necessity,  used  to  complete  the  pay- 
ments on  new  No.  6.  About  $6,000  of  this  amount  thus 
raised  will  be  available  for  the  new  building.  After 
careful  examination  of  many  proposed  sites,  the  Board 
determined  to  purchase  the  lot  adjoining  the  rear*  of 
school  lot  No.  2,  on  Chestnut  street.  It  was  deemed 
advisable  to  go  no  farther  west,  because  many  pupils 
who  attend  No.  2  live  as  far  east  as  South  Pearl 
street.  The  lot  purchased  has  a  front  of  forty-nine 
feet  eleven  and  one-half  inches,  and  a  depth  of  eighty- 
six  feet  six  inches,  which  gives,  with  the  old  school 
lot  reserved,  an  entire  frontage  of  about  eighty-three 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  nearly  ninety  feet.  The  ground 
thus  secured  will  suffice  for  a  building  with  accom- 
modation for  about  600  pupils. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  and  adopted 
and  estimates  obtained  for  the  erection  oF  the  new 
building  in  July.  The  estimates  were  of  two  kinds, 
one  for  the  completion  of  the  structure ;  the  other  for 
inclosing  only.  As  there  were  not  funds  on  hand 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  whole  work,  contracts  were 
let  for  inclosing  the  building  for  a  total  sum  of 
$13,027.92.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is  esti- 
mated, including  furniture,  slate,  etc.,  at  $30,000,  or 
about  $17,000  more  than  the  amount  of  the  contracts 
already  let.  To  meet  this  we  will  have  available  about 
$5,000  from  the  sale  of  old  No.  2,  thus  leaving  $12,000 
to  be  placed  in  the  budget  to  complete  this  building. 
A  description  of  the  new  structure  is  reserved  for  the 
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next  annual  report.    The  work  of  erecting  the  exte- 
rior is  now  progressing  rapidly. 

Additional  Buildings. 

More  room  is  demanded  in  several  localities  for  the 
accommodation  of  pupils,  especially  those  of  the  lowest 
primary  grades.  The  most  pressing  cry  for  rt-lief  comes 
from  school  No.  21.  As  the  children  to  be  cared  for  in 
this  vicinity  nearly  all  live  a  long  distance  westward 
from  the  school,  it  is  thought  their  needs  will  be  best 
met,  at  present,  by  leasing  a  building  somewhere  on  or 
near  Watervliet  avenue,  and  fitting  up  two  class-rooms 
for  temporary  use.  Should  these  rooms  fill  up  and 
still  more  children  ask  admission,  the  Board  may  deem 
it  wise  to  ask  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  buy  a  lot  and  put 
up  a  new  primary  school,  of  eight  rooms,  in  the  vicinity 
referred  to.  The  leased  premises,  suggested  above, 
would  serve  for  about  160  pupils.  This  number  is 
known  to  be  waiting  for  seats,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
there  are  a  hundred  or  two  more  also  waiting.  If  this 
prove  to  be  so,  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  will  be  imperative. 

The  Board  has  voted  to  sell  school  No.  18  and  lot, 
and  replace  it  by  building  a  new  house  for  primary 
scholars  in  the  neighborhood  known  as  Paigeville. 
The  reasons  for  this  action  have  been  given  in  previous 
reports ;  the  chief  one  being  that  the  present  location 
of  the  school  forbids  the  attendance  of  a  large  number 
of  small  children,  who  also  live  too  far  away  to  be 
able  to  attend  any  other  school.  Should  the  Board 
succeed   in  selling  the  old   property  to  advantage,   it 
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may  be  thought  proper  to  place  whatever  amount 
may  be  needed,  in  addition  to  that  realized  from  the 
proposed  sale,  in  the  next  budget  or  that  for  1886,  in 
order  to  place  the  school  in  such  a  locality  as  will 
meet  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  school  population. 

A  new  building  on  Orange  street,  somewhere  between 
Hawk  and  Swan  streets,  to  take  the  place  of  Nos.  7 
and  19  —  now  very  disadvantageously  located  on 
Canal  street  —  and  to  relieve  the  over-crowded  rooms 
of  Nos.  6  and  28 ;  and  the  rebuilding  or  remodeling  of 
Nos.  1,  9  and  10,  would  leave  no  public  school  build- 
ings in  the  city  that  do  not  conform  to  approved 
models  in  form  and  arrangement.  These  improvements 
must  be  made  in  the  near  future,  but,  of  course,  will 
require  several  years  for  their  accomplishment. 

Your  attention  is  earnestly  directed  to  the  accom- 
panying complete  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  various  committees  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  which  present  a  full 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  to  attend- 
ance, scholarship,  discipline,  etc. 

Financial  Statistics. 

The  following  tables  show,  in  detail,  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  schools  during  the  year 
just  ended: 
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Cash  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

For   the    Year    Ending   August    31ST,    1883. 


Recsipts. 

Cash,  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1882 $87)048  37 

Raised  by  tax 164,700  00 

State  apportionment 47,354  67 

From  literature  fund,  etc.,  for  High  School . . » .         2,168  63 

From  non-resident  pupils 

From  sale  of  old  desks,  etc 

From  High  School  pupils,  use  of  books,  etc 

From  cash  received  from  Library  lines 

From  Regents  University,  instruction  of  teachers, 
From   sale  of  old  Schools  Nos.  3  and  5,   final 

payment 

From  sale  of  old  School  No.  4 

From  sale  of  old  School  No.  2,  first  payment. . 
From  sale  of  old  School  No.  16,  first  payment. . 

T3r3,l55  08 

Expenditures, 

Teachers'  salaries $145,854  84 

Text-books  and  stationery 2,529  20 

School  apparatus 82  44 

Repairs  and  heaters 11 ,964  16 

School  furniture 582  70 

Building  fund 70  50 

Fuel* 14,654  74 


954  71 

99  75 

1 

>158  95 

25  00 

250  00 

6 

,300  00 

2 

,250  00 

565  00 

280  00 

Carried  forward $175,738  58 

*  Includes  supply  for  1888-^,  as  well  as  that  of  1882-88;  both  supplies 
having  l>een  paid  for  within  the  current  year. 
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Brought  forward $175, 738  58 

Janitors,  cleaning  school-bonses, 
etc 

Miscellaneontt  expenses 

Salary  of  Superintendent  and  Sec- 
retary   

Supplies 

Printing  and  advertising  

Salary  of  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings     

Library    

Clerk  hire. 

Gas,  water  and  insurance   

School-house  No.  5 

School-house  No.  2 

$225,055  13 


7,  836  49 

736 

75 

2,600 

02 

2,364 

98 

1,821 

44 

1,500 

00 

819 

84 

433 

33 

1,275 

72 

22,336 

08 

8,202  90 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1883 85,  742  21 

Unexpended  balance  of  inone}^  raised  to  build 
School  No.  8,  transferred  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Sinking  fund 2,357  74 

$313,155  08 
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Expenditures  in  Detail. 


School  No.  1  —  Julta  M,  Janes^  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries $3,171  59 

Repairs  and  heaters 317  03 

Text-books  and  stationery 32  32 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel *295  85 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Supplies 48  97 

Gas,  water  and  insnrance ....  14  48 

$4,072  45 


School  No,  2  —  Lewis  H,  Rockwell^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,554  09 

Repairs  and  heaters 80  63 

Text-books  and  stationery 47  11 

Printing \ 23  80 

Fuel 286  09 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Miscellaneous.  • 14  23 

Supplies 54  86 

Gas,  water  and  insnrance  24  74 

School  furniture 15  49 

$6 I 281  04 


*  Includes  the  fuel  for  1888-84,  which  wrs  housed  and  paid  for  in 
August,  1883,  and  necessarily  included  in  expenditures  of  this  year.  This 
note  applies  to  the  item  of  fuel  for  each  school. 
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School  No.  S.  —  Martha  McFarland,  Principal. 

Teachers*  salaries $2>047  33 

Repairs  and  heaters 51  71 

Text-books  and  stationery 25  21 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 139  73 

Janitor's  salary 112  50 

Supplies 22  89 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 13  00 

$2,424  58 

School  No.  i.  —  Kate  McAuley^  PHncipal. 

Teachers'  salaries , $1,171  25 

Repairs  and  heaters 38  16 

Text-books  and  stationery 14  69 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 75  56 

Janitor's  salary 112  50 

Supplies. 29  58 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 7  50 

$1,461  40 

School  No.  6.  —  John  A.  Howe,  Ftincipal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,298  75 

Repairs  and  heaters 33  86 

Text-books  and  stationery 66  76 

Printing 23  88 

Janitor's  salary 172  99 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 37  25 

Supplies 45  03 

Fuel 801  09 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

School  furniture 11  49 

$5,  505  33 
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.JMZl. 


—  f  '.Jt'iJ  H'irr,AXD,  Principal, 

$8i246  20 


laBZ^i^ire- 


r  •-- 


—         *•••     •••• 

267  81 

87  12 

23  93 

732  09 

-             •»•••>• 

330  00 

118  15 

»»*•     m    m    m    • 

75  50 

..-.••.. 

20  49 

-    -           •    •    •    • 

14  23 

$9>915  62 

R3Ly\  Principal. 

$4,193  25 

210  86 

32  12 

23  86 

180  (to 

69  93 

.••••••- 

28  25 

234  06 

14  23 

$4,986  66 

^j.jSWooDj  PrincipaL 

$5,587  09 

.      226  45 

40  80 

6  00 

275  00 

23  88 

76  80 

597  29 

$6,833  31 
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Brought  forward $6,833  31 

Gas,  water  aud  insurance 64  50 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$6,912  04 

School  No.  9. —  Jennie  Simpson^  PtincipcU. 

Teachers'  salaries $1,846  63 

Repairs 479  40 

Text-books  and  stationery 15  03 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 216  99 

Janitor's  salary 160  00 

Supplies 26  81 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 8  50 

$2,765  07 

School  No.  10, —  Oeoroe  H,  Benjamin^  FtiivcipaX, 

Teachers'  salaries $4, 754  50 

Repairs 213  16 

Text-books  and  stationery 36  81 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel  294  96 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Supplies 66  00 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 26  75 

School  furniture 11  49 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$5,621  78 

School  No.  11.—  J.  H.  Qilbert^  BtincipaL 

Teachers'  salaries $8,  632  51 

Repairs 281  68 

Text-books  and  stationery ... 53  74 

Carried  forward $8,967  93 
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School  No,  6.  —  Almon  Holland^  jyindpal. 

Teachers'  salaries $8,246  20 

Repairs  and  heaters 267  81 

Text-books  and  stationery 87  12 

Printing 23  93 

Fuel 732  09 

Janitor's  salary 330  00 

Supplies 118  15 

Ghs,  water  and  insurance 75  50 

School  furniture 20  49 

Miscellaneons 14  23 

$9>915  52 

School  No.  7.  —  B.  A.  Corbin^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4>  193  25 

Repairs  and  heaters 210  86 

Textbooks  and  stationery 32  12 

Printing 23  86 

Janitor's   salary 180  00 

Supplies 69  93 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 28  25 

Fuel 234  06 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$4i986  56 

School  No,  8. — John  K  Sherwood^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $5»587  09 

Repairs  and  heaters 226  45 

Text-books  and  stationery 40  80 

School  furniture 6  00 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Printing '. 23  88 

Supplies 76  80 

Fuel 597  29 

Carried  forward $6,833  31 
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Brought  forward $6,833  31 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 64  50 

Miscellaneous 14  28 

$6,912  04 

School  No,  9. —  Jennie  Simpson^  IVincipal. 

Teachers'  salaries $1,846  63 

Repairs 479  40 

Text-books  and  stationery 16  03 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 216  99 

Janitor's  salary 160  00 

Supplies 26  31 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 8  50 

$2,765  07 

School  No.  10, —  Oeoroe  H,  Benjamin^  PrincipcU. 

Teachers'  salaries $4, 754  50 

Repairs 213  16 

Text-books  and  stationery 36  81 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 294  96 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Supplies    . .    66  00 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 26  75 

School  furniture 11  49 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$5,621  78 

School  No,  11. —  J.  H,  Oilbert^  Ptincipal 

Teachers'  salaries $8,  632  51 

Repairs 281  68 

Text-books  and  stationery. . .       53  74 

Carried  forward $8,967  93 
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Brought  forward $8,967  93 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 77134 

Janitor's  salary 330  00 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 63  75 

Supplies 107  44 

Miscellaneous 14  24 

$10,278  58 

School  No.  12, — E.  E.  Packer^  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries $9,326  67 

Repairs 639  18 

Text-books  and  stationery 134  60 

Printing 23  93 

Fuel 1 ,061  09 

Janitor's  salary 350  00 

Supplies 150  06 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 63  25 

School  furniture 15  29 

Misoellaneons 14  23 

$11,668  30 

School  No,  13.  —  P.  H.  McQuade^  PHncipaL 

Teachers'  salaries $6,551  27 

Repaire 1,109  54 

Text-books  and  stationery 30  88 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 687  40 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies 75  60 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 21  50 

School  furniture 26  49 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$8,765  79 
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School  No,  I4.  —  J.  L.  Bothwell^  Principai. 

Teachers'  salaries $10,430  84 

Repairs 847  61 

Text-books  and  stationery 56  53 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 747  30 

Janitor's  salary 350  00 

Supplies 152  99 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 53  50 

School  fnrniture 11  49 

Miscellaneoas 14  23 

$12,688  37 

School  No,  15.  —  Levi  Cass^  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries $10j9()1  35 

Repairs 1  j249  92 

Text-books  and  stationery 86  05 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 798  36 

Janitor's  salary     720  00 

Supplies 121  15 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 62  50 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

School  furniture 11  49 

$13,988  93 


:±s 


School  No.  16.— Eleanor  F,  DicKSONy  PrimipcU. 

Teachers'  salaries $1,  050  75 

Repairs 104  05 

Text^books  and  stationery 9  30 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 88  03 

Janitor's  salary 125  00 

Carried  forward $1 ,389  34 

2 
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Brought  forward $1 9389  34 

Supplies 14  62 

Gas,  water  and  insurance •. 3  50 

$1^407  36 

School  No.  17.  —  Martha  Winne^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $3)999  04* 

Repairs 440  16 

Text-books  and  stationery 47  14 

Fuel 568  19 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies 113  28 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 28  25 

Printing 17  11 

School*fnrniture 23  49 

$5,511  66 

School  No.  18. — Josephine  Clement^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $1 9  590  25 

Repairs 72  71 

Text-books  and  stationery 17  28 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 135  26 

Janitor's  salary 123  10 

Supplies 49  61 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 6  00 

$2,006  42 

School  No.  19.  —  Mary  A.  Simpson^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $2,027  00 

Repairs 178  95 

Text-books  and  stationery 24  71 

Carried  forward $2,  230  66 
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Brought  forward $2  j  230  66 

Janitor's  salary 85  00 

Fuel 118  66 

Supplies 41  63 

Printing 12  21 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 5  00 

12,493  16 

School  No.  20.  —  T.  S.  O'Brien,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $5,261  84 

Repairs 528  99 

Text-books  and  stationery 68  45 

Printing 23  86 

Fuel 791  22 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies 89  91 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 87  60 

Miscellaneous 13  23 

School  furniture 11  49 

$7^51  49 

SoHCOL  No.  21. —  A.  F.  Onderdonk,  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries $7,831  01 

Repairs 302  98 

Text-books  and  stationery 82  28 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 875  20 

Janitor's  salary 330  00 

Supplies 173  18 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 21  00 

School  apparatus 4  80 

School  furniture 117  69 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$9,776  25 
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next  annual  report.     The  work  of  erecting  the  exte- 
rior is  now  progi-essing  rapidly. 

Additional  Building  a. 

More  room  is  demanded  in  several  localities  for  the 
accommodation  of  papils,  especially  those  of  the  lowest 
primary  grades.  The  most  pressing  cry  for  relief  comes 
from  school  No.  21.  As  the  children  to  be  cared  for  in 
this  vicinity  nearly  all  live  a  long  distance  westward 
from  the  school,  it  is  thought  their  needs  will  be  best 
met,  at  present,  by  leasing  a  building  somewhere  on  or 
near  Watervliet  avenue,  and  fitting  up  two  class-rooms 
for  temporary  use.  Should  these  rooms  fill  up  and 
still  more  children  ask  admission,  the  Board  may  deem 
it  wise  to  ask  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  buy  a  lot  and  put 
up  a  new  primary  school,  of  eight  rooms,  in  the  vicinity 
referred  to.  The  leased  premises,  suggested  above, 
would  serve  for  about  160  pupils.  This  number  is 
known  to  be  waiting  for  seats,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
there  are  a  hundred  or  two  more  also  waiting.  If  this 
prove  to  be  so,  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  will  be  imperative. 

The  Board  has  voted  to  sell  school  No.  18  and  lot, 
and  replace  it  by  building  a  new  house  for  primary 
scholars  in  the  neighborhood  known  as  Paigeville. 
The  reasons  for  this  action  have  been  given  in  previous 
reports ;  the  chief  one  being  that  the  present  location 
of  the  school  forbids  the  attendance  of  a  large  number 
of  small  children,  who  also  live  too  far  away  to  be 
able  to  attend  any  other  school.  Should  the  Board 
succeed   in  selling  the  old   property  to  advantage,   it 
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may  be  thought  proper  to  place  whatever  amount 
may  be  needed,  in  addition  to  that  realized  from  the 
proposed  sale,  in  the  next  budget  or  that  for  1886,  in 
order  to  place  the  school  in  such  a  locality  as  will 
meet  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  school  population. 

A  new  building  on  Orange  street,  somewhere  between 
Hawk  and  Swan  streets,  to  take  the  place  of  Nos.  7 
and  19  —  now  very  disadvantageously  located  on 
Canal  street  —  and  to  relieve  the  over-crowded  rooms 
of  Nos.  6  and  28 ;  and  the  rebuilding  or  remodeling  of 
Nos.  1,  9  and  10,  would  leave  no  public  school  build- 
ings in  the  city  that  do  not  conform  to  approved 
models  in  form  and  arrangement.  These  improvements 
must  be  made  in  the  near  future,  but,  of  course,  will 
require  several  years  for  their  accomplishment. 

Your  attention  is  earnestly  directed  to  the  accom- 
panying complete  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  various  committees  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  which  present  a  full 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  to  attend- 
ance, scholarship,  discipline,  etc. 

Financial  Statistics. 

The  following  tables  show,  in  detail,  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  schools  during  the  year 
just  ended: 
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Cash  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

For   the   Year    Ending   August    31.ST,    1883, 


Receipts. 

Cash,  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1882 $87,048  37 

Raised  by  tax 164,700  00 

State  apportionment 47,364  67 

From  literature  fund,  etc.,  for  High  School. .. .  2,168  63 

From  non-resident  pnpils 954  71 

From  sale  of  old  desks,  etc 99  75 

From  High  School  pupils,  use  of  books,  etc 1 ,  158  95 

From  cash  received  from  Library  fines 25  00 

From  Regents  University,  instruction  of  teachers,  250  00 
From   sale  of  old  Schools  Nos.  3  and  5,   final 

payment 6,300  00, 

From  sale  of  old  School  No.  4 2,250  00 

From  sale  of  old  School  No.  2,  first  payment. .  565  00 

From  sale  of  old  School  No.  16,  first  payment. .  280  00 

$313,15508 

Expenditures. 

Teachers'  salaries $145,854  84 

Text-books  and  stationery 2,529  20 

School  apparatus 82  44 

Repairs  and  heaters 11 ,964  16 

School  furniture 582  70 

Building  fund 70  50 

Fuel* 14,654  74 

Carried  forward $175,738  58 

«  Includes  supply  for  1888-84,  as  well  as  that  of  1882-88;  both  supplies 
having  l)een  paid  for  within  the  current  year. 
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Brought  forward $175  j  738  58 

Janitors,    cleaning    school-honses, 

etc 7,  836  49 

Miscellaneoiitt  expenses 735  75 

Salai'y  of  Superintendent  and  Sec- 
retary    2,  500  02 

Supplies 2,354  98 

Printing  and  advertising   1?821  44 

Salary  of  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings      1»500  00 

Library    819  84 

Clerk  hire. 433  33 

Gas,  water  and  insurance   1,  275  72 

School-house  No.  5 22,336  08 

School-house  No.  2 8,202  90 

$225,055  13 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1883 85,  742  21 

Unexpended  balance  of  money  raised  to  build 

School  No.  8,  transferred  to  the  Trustees  of 

the  Sinking  fund 2,357  74 

$313,155  08 
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Expenditures  in  Detail. 


School  No.  1  —  Julia  M.  Janes,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $3,171  59 

Repairs  and  heaters 317  03 

Text-books  and  stationery 32  32 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel *295  85 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Supplies 48  97 

Oas,  water  and  insurance 14  48 

$4,072  45 


School  No.  2  —  Lewis  H.  Rockwell^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,554  09 

Repairs  and  heaters 80  63 

Text-books  and  stationery 47  11 

Printing .' 23  80 

Fuel 286  09 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

Supplies 54  86 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 24  74 

School  furniture 15  49 

$5^281  04 


*  Includes  the  fUel  for  1888-84,  which  was  housed  and  paid  for  in 
August,  1883,  and  necessarily  included  in  expenditures  of  this  year.  This 
note  applies  to  the  item  of  fuel  for  each  school. 
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School  No.  S.  —  Martha  McFarland,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $2,047  33 

Repairs  and  heaters 51  71 

Text-books  and  stationery 25  21 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 139  73 

Janitor's  salary 1 12  50 

Supplies 22  89 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 13  00 

$2,424  68 

School  No.  ^ — Kate  McAuley^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $1,171  25 

Repairs  and  heaters  38  16 

Text-books  and  stationery 14  69 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 75  56 

Janitor's  salary 112  50 

Supplies. 29  53 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 7  50 

$1,461  40 

School  No.  5.  — John  A.  Hows,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4,298  75 

Bepairs  and  heaters 33  86 

Text-books  and  stationery 66  76 

Printing 23  88 

Janitor's  salary 172  99 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 37  25 

Supplies 45  03 

Fuel 801  09 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

School  furniture 11  49 

$5,  505  33 
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School  No.  6.  —  Almon  Holland,  Principcd, 

Teachers'  salaries $8j246  20 

Repairs  and  heaters 267  81 

Text-books  and  stationery 87  12 

Printing 23  93 

Fnel 732  09 

Janitor's   salary 330  00 

Supplies 118  15 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 75  50 

School  furniture 20  49 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$9>915  52 

School  No.  7.  —  E.  A,  Corbin^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4>  193  25 

Repairs  and  heaters 210  86 

Textbooks  and  stationery 32  12 

Printing 23  86 

Janitor's   salary 180  00 

Supplies 69  93 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 28  25 

Fuel 234  06 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$4,986  56 

School  No,  8, — John  K  Sherwood,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $5»587  09 

Repairs  and  heaters 226  45 

Text-books  and  stationery 40  80 

School  furniture 6  00 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Printing '. 23  88 

Supplies 76  80 

Fuel 597  29 

Carried  forward $6,833  31 
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Brought  forward $6,833  31 

Gas,  water  aud  insurance 64  60 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$6,912  04 

School  No,  9. —  Jennie  Simp  so  Ny  Principcd, 

Teachers'  salaries $1,846  63 

Repairs 479  40 

Text-books  and  stationery 16  03 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 216  99 

Janitor's  salary 160  00 

Supplies 26  31 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 8  50 

$2,765  07 

School  No.  10. —  Oeorge  H.  Benjamin,  PHiunpal. 

Teachers'  salaries $4, 754  50 

Repairs 213  16 

Text-books  and  stationery 36  81 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 294  96 

Janitor's  salary 180  00 

Supplies 66  00 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 26  75 

School  furniture 11  49 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$5,621  78 

School  No,  11.—  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Principal, 

Teachers'  salaries $8,  632  61 

Repairs 281  68 

Text-books  and  stationery ...        63  74 

Carried  forward $8,967  93 
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Brought  forward $8i967  93 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 771  34 

Janitor's  salary 330  00 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 63  75 

Supplies 107  44 

Miscellaneous 14  24 

$10,278  58 

School  No,  12.— E,  E.  Packer^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $9j326  67 

Repairs 539  18 

Text-books  and  stationery 124  60 

Printing 23  93 

Fuel 1,06109 

Janitor's  salary 350  OU 

Supplies 150  06 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 63  25 

School  furniture 15  29 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

111,668  30 

School  No.  13.  —  P.  H.  McQuade^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $6,551  27 

Repaire 1,109  54 

Text-books  and  stationery 30  88 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 687  40 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies •  75  60 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 21  50 

School  furniture 26  49 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$8,765  79 
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School  No.  I4,  —  J.  L.  Bothwell^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries |10,480  84 

Repairs 847  61 

Text-books  and  stationery 56  53 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 747  30 

Janitor's  salary 850  00 

Supplies 152  99 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 53  50 

School  furniture 11  49 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$12,688  37 

School  No.  15.  —  Levi  Cass^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $10j901  35 

Repairs Ij249  92 

Text-books  and  stationery 86  05 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 798  36 

Janitor's  salary     720  00 

Supplies 121  15 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 62  50 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

School  furniture 11  49 

113,988  93 
- »  — — . 

School  No.  16.  — Eleanor  F.  Dickson,  Priticipal. 

Teachei-s'  salaries $1,  050  75 

Repairs 104  05 

Text-books  and  stationery 9  30 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 88  03 

Janitor's  salary 125  00 

Carried  forward $1 ,389  34 
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Brought  forward $1 ,389  34 

Supplies 14  52 

Gas,  water  and  insurance *. 3  50 

$1,407  36 

School  No.  17.  —  Martha  Winne^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $3,999  04' 

Repairs 440  16 

Text-books  and  stationery 47  14 

Fuel 668  19 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies 113  28 

Oas,  water  and  insurance 28  25 

Printing 17  11 

Schooi;ifnrniture 23  49 

$5,511  66 

School  No.  18.  —  Josephine  Clement^  Princ^xU. 

Teachers'  salaries $1 ,  590  25 

Repairs 72  71 

Text-books  and  stationery 17  28 

Printing 12  21 

Fuel 135  26 

Janitor's  salary 123  10 

Supplies 49  61 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 6  00 

$2,006  42 

School  No.  19.  —  Mary  A.  Simpson^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $2,027  00 

Repairs 178  95 

Text-books  and  stationery 24  71 

Carried  forward $2,  230  66 
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Brought  forward $2,230  66 

Janitor's  salary 85  00 

Fuel 118  66 

Supplies : 41  63 

Printing 12  21 

GaSy  water  and  insurance 5  00 

■  ■    1^1  ■    ■»■■■      »-     ■■■■■ 

$2,493  16 


School  No.  20.  —  T.  S.  O'Brien,  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $5,261  84 

Kepairs 528  99 

Text-boo](s  and  stationery 68  45 

Printing 23  86 

Fnel 791  22 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies 89  91 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 87  60 

Miscellaneous 13  23 

School  furniture 11  49 

$7,151  49 

1    MS 

SohcolNo.  21. —  A.  F.  Onderdonk,  PHncipal 

Teachers'  salaries $7,831  01 

Repairs 802  98 

Text-books  and  stationery 82  28 

Printing 23  88 

Fuel 875  20 

Janitor's  salary 330  00 

Supplies 173  18 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 21  00 

School  apparatus 4  80 

School  furniture 117  69 

Miscellaneous 14  23 

$9,776  25 
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School  No.  22. — Jbnnje  A.  UtteRj  PrindpaL 

Teachers'  salaries $4,  736  75 

Repairs  402  92 

Text-books  and  stationery    60  56 

Printing 17  11 

Fuel , 660  90 

Janiror's  salary % 275  00 

School  furniture 11  49 

Supplies 109  17 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 21  00 

$6,294  90 

School  No.  23.—  Elizabeth  McCarthy^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $2,947  92 

Repairs  (addition  of  two  class-rooms) 1 ,  814  53 

Text-books  and  stationery 62  08 

Printing 12  21 

Janitor's  salary    145-40 

Supplies 130  19 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 6  00 

School  furniture 1 52  34 

Fuel 246  40 

$5,517  07 

School  No.  24.  —  Anna  E.  Walker^  Principal. 

Teachers'  salaries $6,308  74 

Repairs 424  70 

Text-books  and  stationery 26  71 

Fuel 708  03 

Janitor's  salary 275  00 

Supplies 144  85 

Gas,  water  and  insurance 49  50 

Printing 12  21 

School  furniture 23  49 

$7,973  23 
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School  No.  25.  —  Mary  L.  Hotalinq^  Principal, 

Teftchers' salaries $2j678  58 

Repairs 31191 

Text-books  and  stationery 19  63 

Printing 12  21 

Fnel 722  41 

Janitor's  salary 250  00 

Supplies 45  56 

Oas,  water  and  insurance 21  00 

School  furniture 11  49 

$4,072  79 

High  School.  —  John  E.  Bradley^  Principal. 

Teachers' salaries $18)620  14 

Repairs 1 ,366  83 

Text-books  and  stationery 1 9330  95 

Printing 443  25 

School  apparatus 77  64 

School  furniture 88  00 

Fuel 2,05132 

Janitor's  and  engineer's  salaries 1 ,270  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses ...  170  60 

Supplies 179  31 

Blank  books,  printing  and  advertising 443  25 

Oas,  water  and  insurance 462  00 

$26,503  29 
Credit. 

Amoant  received  from  Literature 
Fund  through  the  Regents  of  the 
University $2,168  63 

Amount  received  from  pupils  for 
use  of  books,  etc 1 ,158  95 

Amount  received  for  tuition  of  non- 
resident pupils 742  95 

4,070  58 

Net  expenses  of  High  School $22,432  76 
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Training  School, 
Salary  of  conductor $700  00 

Printing,  enpplies,  blank  books,  etc 83  35 

$783  35 
Deduct    difference    between    con- 

dnctor's  former  salary  ($600)  and 
the  amount  paid  the  teacher  em- 
ployed to  fill  the  vacancy  ($350),  $250  00 
Also  amount  received  through  the 
Regents  of  the   University  for 

instruction  of  teachers'  class 250  00 

500  00 

And  the  net  expense  of  the  school  was  ....  $283  35 

Office  of  the  Board, 

Salary  of  Superfntendent  and  Secretary $2,500  02 

Blank  books,  printing  and  advertising 921  37 

Miscellaneous  expenses 350  79 

Bepairs    68  39 

Supplies 66  67 

Text-books  and  stationery 27  53 

Clerk  hire 433  33 

School  furniture 13  50 

$4,381  60 

MiSCELLANBO  US. 

Salary  of  superintendent  of  buildings $1  j500  00 

Salary  of  music  teacher 1  ?  189  50 

Salary  of  teacher  ot  drawing 1,  200  00 

$3,889  50 

Library. 

Salary  of  librarian  (regular  $350,  temporary  $30),  $380  00 

Books. 256  30 

Miscellaneous   85  40 

Printing 148  14 

$819  84 
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School  Buildings. 

School-house  No.  2 $8,202  90 

School-honBe  No.  5 22,336  08 

$30,538  98 

Recapitula  tion. 

Debit. 

To  cash  on  hand  September  1, 1882 $87,048  37 

To  receipts 226,106  71 

To  supplies  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1882 447  69 

To  text-books  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1882 351  89 

$313,954  66 

CrediU 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    1 $4,072  46 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    2 5,281  04 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    3 2,424  58 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    4 1 ,461  40 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    5 5,505  33 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    6 9,915  52 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    7 4,986  56 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    8 6,912  04 

By  expenses  of  School  No.    9 2,765  07 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  10 5,621  78 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  11 10,278  58 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  12 11,668  30 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  13 8,765  79 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  14 12,688  37 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  15 18,988  93 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  16 1 ,407  36 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  17 5,511  66 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  18 2,006  42 

Carried  forward $115,361  18 
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Brought  forward $116,361  18 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  19 2,493  16 

Bj  expenses  of  School  No.  20 7, 151  ^9 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  21 9,776  25 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  22 6,294  90 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  23 5,517  07 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  24  7,973  23 

By  expenses  of  School  No.  25 4,072  79 

By  expenses  of  Pigh  School 26,503  29 

By  expenses  of  office,  salary  of  superintendent, 

clerk,  printing,  etc 4,381  60 

By  salary  of  superintendent  of  buildings 1,500  00 

By  salary  of  music  teacher 1,189  50 

By  salary  of  teacher  of  drawing 1 ,200  00 

By  library  of  the  public  schools 819  84 

By  school-house  No.  2  . ! 8,202  90 

By  school-house  No.  6 22,336  08 

By  training  school 783  35 

By  text-books  on  hand  August  31,  1883,  as  per 

inventory 219  10 

By  supplies  on  hand  August  31,  1883,  as  per 

inventory 178  98 

By  cash  on  hand  August  31,  1882 85,742  21 

By  amount  transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  Sink- 
ing Fund 2,357  74 

$313,954  66 

Cost  of  Tuition  per  Pupil. 

Based  on  teachers'  salaries  and  registered  number. . .  $10  49 

Based  on  teachers'  salaries  and  average  membership,  16  10 

Based  on  total  expenditure  and  registered  number..  16  17 

Based  on  total  expenditure  and  average  membership,  24  84 
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TABLE 


Showing  the  Cost  of  Tuition  and  Total  Cost  per  Pupil 
IN  EACH  School^  based  upon  Registered  Number  and 
A  VERA  GE  Membership. 


SCHOOLS. 

BeglBterod 
number. 

Co»t 
ortattion 
perpapll. 

Total 

cofftper 

papi). 

ATorage 

mem- 

benhip. 

Cost 
of  toition 
perpopU. 

ToUl 

coetper 

pnpil. 

No.    1 

No.   3 

No.    8 

859 
448 
212 
148 
859 
8<)4 
298 
660 
209 
898 
786 
1,018 
580 
lt182 
1,107 
92 
602 
195 
840 
555 
792 
582 
449 
848 
828 
586 
87 

$8  88 

10  16 
11  66 
8  19 

11  98 

10  25 
14  07 

8  47 

8  88 

11  95 
11  78 

9  16 
11  29 

8  82 

9  84 
11  42 

6  64 

8  15 

5  96 

9  46 
9  88 
8  14 

6  56 

7  20 

8  29 
8!  77 
19  00 

$11  84 
11  79 

11  48 
10  22 

15  88 

12  88 

16  68 

10  17 
18  28 

14  12 
18  98 

11  40 

15  16 
10  78 

12  72 
15  29 

9  15 

10  28 
7  83 

11  09 

12  84 
10  81 
12  29 

9  40 
12  61 
45  28 
21  17 

244 
887 
135 

81 
228 
628 
188 
401 
180 
285 
588 
777 
886 
883 
817 

60 
407 

94 
207 
882 
622 
412 
292 
559 
187 
589 

29 

$12  99 
18  51 

15  16 
14  46 
18  86 
18  28 
22  91 
18  98 
14  20 

16  68 
14  81 
12  00 

16  97 
12  52 
18  84 

17  51 
9  82 

16  98 
9  79 

18  77 
12  59 
11  49 

10  09 

11  2U 
14  32 
84  55 
24  14 

$16  69 
15  87 
17  96 
12  04 
24  14 

15  91 

27  08 

16  78 
21  27 
19  72 

17  68 
15  02 

28  79 
15  28 

17  34 
28  45 

18  54 
21  84 
12  04 
18  72 
15  71 
15  80 
18  89 
14  27 
21  77 
49  17 
27  01 

No.    4 

No.    5 

No.    6 

No.    7 

No.   8 

No.   0 

No.  10.. 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  18 

No.  14 

No.  15 

No.  16 

No.  17 

No.  18 

No.  19 

No.  20 

No.  31 

No.  23 

No.  28 

No.  24 

No.  25 

High  School    ... 
Training  School. 
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TABLE 


Showing  the  Location  of  the  Different  Schools  and 
THE  Estimated  Value  of  the  Lots  and  Buildings^ 
September  i,  188S. 


Schooh 


High . . 

No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  6. 
No.  6. 
No.  7. 
No.  8. 
No.  0. 
No.  10. 
No.  11. 
No.  12. 

No.  18. 
No.  14 
No.  16 
No.  17. 
No.  18. 
No.  19. 
No.  20. 

No.  21 . 
No.  22. 
No.  28. 
No.  24. 
No.  25. 


LOCATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 


EaG;le  street,  corner  Steuben  and  Colum- 
bia streets 

810  South  Pearl  street 

218  State  street, 

206  North  Pearl  street 

105  Second  street 

56  Canal  street 

157  Madison  avenue 

Comer  South  Ferry  and  Dalliils  streets. . 

182  Washington  avenue 

400  Madison  avenue 

Corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Robin 
street 

Corner  Broadway  and  Lawrence  street. . . 

70  Trinity  place 

Comer  ot  Herkimer  and  Franklin  streets, 

Corner  Second  avenue  and  Steplien  street, 

Madison  avenue,  cor.  of  Western  avenue, 

54  Canal  street 

Corner  North  Pearl  and  North  Second 
streets  

658  Clinton  avenue 

Second  street,  west  of  Lexington  avenue, 

140  Second  street 

417  Madison  avenue 

Morton  street,  between  Hawk  and  Swan 
streets 


Bstlmaied 
vtlne  of  lot 


126,000 

8,000 

10,000 

8,000 

6,000 

1,000 

7i000 

9,000 

12,000 

10,000 

20,000 
8,000 
6,000 

10,000 
8,000 
6,000 
1,000 

2,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
8,000 

8,000 


$162,000 


Total  value  of  lots 

Total  value  of  buildings •  •  •  • 

Total  value  of  buildings  and  lots 


RsUmated 

vtlDeof 

boildinga. 


$180,000 
8,000 
8,000 

27,000 

26,000 
8,000 

18,000 
8,000 
8,000 

40.000 

80,000 
80,000 
80.000 
60,000 
15.000 
8,500 
4,000 

20,000 
80,000 
20,000 
4,500 
80,000 

20,000 


$677,000 


$162,000 
677,000 


$780,000 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


or  THI 


COMMITTEE  ON  EXAMINATIONS. 


Albany,  Juiie  4,  1883. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction : 

In  conformity  with  the  rule  of  the  Board,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Examinations  submit  this,  their  Annual  Report : 

During  the  year  the  various  departments  have  been  the 
subjects  of  formal  written,  and  informal  oral,  examina- 
tions by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  impression 
made  by  these  examinations  and  their  results  will  be  made 
known  as  usual  by  Superintendent  Cole,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Board. 

In  addition,  five  written  examinations,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  committee,  of  the  graduating  or  '^  A  "  classes 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  have  been  held.  Question 
papers  on  the  various  subjects  taught  in  these  classes 
were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  the  results,  as  shown 
by  the  table  accompanying  this  report,  are  highly  satis- 
factory. The  slovenliness  and  great  want  of  neatness 
which  characterized  the  work  of  many  pupils  in  former 
years,  have  led  your  committee  to  make  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  papers  a  subject  for  marking ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  notice  that  in  nearly  all  the  schools  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respeet  is  manifest. 

An  encouraging  advancement  in  essential  points  is 
more  and  more  evident  each  succeeding  year.  The  con- 
ditions for  good  and  successful  teaching  are :  well-con- 
structed and  well-furnished  school  buildings ;  properly 
graded  schools  ;  courses  of  study  carefully  prepared  and 
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adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils ;  and,  above  all,  skill- 
ful teachers  and  efficient  supervision.  With  reference  to 
the  first  condition  —  that  of  well-constructed  and  well- 
furnished  school  buildings  —  we  are  able  to  say,  that  while 
much  remains  to  be  done,  yet  a  great  deal  has  been 
eflfected  in  the  last  few  years.  The  erection  in  1871  of 
school  No.  1^,  was  the  inaugaration  of  a  new  plan  of 
building  school  edifices  in  this  city.  This  was  the  first 
in  which  the  system  of  separate  rooms  was  adopted.  Its 
success  was  so  decided  that,  since  that  time,  nine  others 
have  been  built,  all  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  with 
such  modifications  as  experience  has  suggested.  Seven 
have  been  altered,  conforming  to  the  same  pattern  as 
nearly  as  their  original  construction  would  admit.  The 
building  of  another  will  soon  be  commenced,  when  only 
four  of  the  old  style  will  remain.  Modern  appliances 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  school  work  have  been 
introduced.  The  course  of  study  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  in  many  respects  improved.  With  very  few 
exceptions  the  teachers  are  competent,  zealous  and  faith- 
ful ;  and,  in  point  of  ability  and  success,  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  city.  Of  course,  in 
so  large  a  number  there  will  be  found  much  difference  in 
qualifications,  some  being  superior  in  scholarship,  others 
in  management  and  discipline.  The  personal  qualities  of 
teachers  are  the  most  important  factors  in  impressing  the 
minds  of  pupils.  Gentleness,  firmness  and  tact,  contribute 
more  to  the  highest  success  than  the  ripest  scholarship 
or  strictness  of  discipline.  As  regards  the  supervision 
to  which  our  schools  are  subjected,  we  believe  that  our 
principals  are,  as  a  class,  most  competentand  thoroughly 
devoted  to  their  profession,  zealous  and  desirous  to  raise 
to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  the  schools  committed 
to  their  charge.  As  most  of  the  principals  have  held 
their  positions  for  many  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  good  condition  and  high  efficiency  of  the  several 
schools  must  be  largely  attributed  to  their  efforts.     The 
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Superintendent  of  Schools  also  possesses,  and  has  exer- 
cised with  much  discretion  and  wisdom,  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  supervising  and  directing  the  operations  of  these 
institutions. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  of  our  schools,  what  is  so 
often  asserted  of  others,  that  undue  attention  is  given  to 
certain  branches  of  study  to  the  neglect  of  others. 
Arithmetic  and  grammar  demand,  and  are  entitled  to, 
more  time  than  other  studies.  Arithmetic  in  particular 
being  a  more  difficult,  and,  to  boys  especially,  a  most 
important  study,  calls  for  the  greatest  amount  of  ability 
and  labor  which  the  teacher  has  to  bestow.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether,  in  this  study,  too  many  topics  are  not 
taught ;  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  drop  out  some  of 
the  least  useful  processes,  giving  more  time  and  attention 
to  those  of  greater  practical  importance.  *  In  grammar  the 
tendency  of  the  day  is  to  give  up,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  technical  and  analytical  portions  of  the  study,  and 
to  substitute  therefore  synthetic  methods.  In  geography, 
less  attention  is  now  given  to  the  petty  details,  such  as 
the  situations  of  insignificant  places,  rivers,  etc.,  and  more 
to  the  general  features  of  a  country,  its  commerce  and 
manufactures,  the  nature  of  its  productions  and  its  rela- 
tions to  other  countries.  In  such  studies  pupils  acquire 
with  immense  difficulty  the  small  and  useless  details 
which  they  forget  with  the  most  astonishing  facility. 
In  fact  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  these  studies  are  taught 
as  if  to  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  in  the  text- 
books was  the  great  end  of  education.  Teachers  should 
always  remember  that  the  object  of  school  training  is  to 
enable  pupils  to  educate  themselves.  The  limited  time 
for  which  the  great  majority  of  children  are  able  to  attend 
school  forbids  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  instil  all 
manner  of  knowledge  into  their  minds.  AH  that  a  teacher 
can  reasonably  expect  to  do  is  to  start  the  pupil  on  the 
road  to  learning,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  and  study, 
and  a  habit  of  observation  which  will  lead  in  the  future 
to  constant  acquisitions  of  knowledge. 
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It  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  think  upon  the  sabject 
that  good  and  efficient  teachers  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  schools.  All  other  conditions  being  fol- 
tilled,  failure  may  be  predicated  with  certainty  if  the 
teacher  be  incompetent.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a 
matter  of  conscience  with  all  of  us  to  exercise  the  utmost 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  teachers  to  fill  vacancies. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  applicant  has  a  certificate  ;  all 
that  this  signifies  is,  that  the  recipient  has  studied  certain 
subjects  and  has  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
concerning  them.  It  does  not,  and  cannot,  certify  to  the 
possession  of  other  more  desirable  qualities.  We  ought 
invariably  to  be  actuated  in  the  appointments  which  we 
make,  by  considerations  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  and  not  be  influenced  by  sympathy  with  the 
need  of  the  applicant  or  a  desire  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  personal  or  political  friends. 

Never  have  the  schools  of  Albany  been  more  deserving 
of  popular  support  than  at  present.  It  can  be  said  with 
truth  that  most  of  the  school  buildings  are  comfortable, 
convenient  and  well  ventilated ;  that  the  teachers  are 
more  competent  than  the  average  of  private  school 
teachers  who  are  required  to  pass  no  examination,  and  in 
many  cases  betake  themselves  to  teaching  because  they 
ean  earn  a  living  in  no  other  way. 

It  has  been  usual  to  confer  diplomas  on  the  best 
scholars  in  the  graduating  classes,  and  your  committee 
therefore  offer  the  following  resolution  and  recommend 
its  adoption : 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  ExaminatioDB  is  hereby 
authorized  to  procure  not  more  than  fifty  diplomas,  to  be 
awarded  to  those  scholars  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  who  have  been  distinguished  for  their  scholarship 
and  good  deportment. 

GEORGE  B.  HOYT. 
JOHN  H.  LYNCH. 
JAMES  M.  RUSO. 
CHARLES  E.  JONES. 
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Albany  N.  Y.,  September  3, 1883. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Gentlemen. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my 
Sixth  Annnal  Report  upon  the  condition,  progress  and 
needs  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

Attendance. 

The  prediction  was  ventured  in  my  last  report,  that  the 
attendance  on  our  schools  during  the  next  year  would 
exceed  any  number  previously  attained.  During  the 
months  of  September  and  October  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  In  September, 
the  average  attendance  reached  the  unprecedented  number 
of  9985  ;  in  October,  it  was  9924,  and  all  the  indications 
were  that  the  average  for  the  year  would  be  from  four  to 
five  hundred  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 
During  the  month  of  November,  however,  epidemic 
diseases  raged  among  the  children  of  the  city  to  a  remarka- 
ble degree  ;  nor  did  they  wholly  abafe  for  several  months. 
The  disease  most  prevalent  was  measles  ;  although  there 
were  many  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  For 
November,  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  reported  from 
all  the  schools  was  6829 ;  in  December  the  number 
reported  was  3741 ;  in  January  5703 ;  in  February  2699  ; 
and  in  March  3699.  The  figures  thus  reported  for 
November,  December  and  January  were  largely  in  excess 
of  those  given  for  corresponding  months  in  the  previous 
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year.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  of  the  large  num- 
ber thus  reported  were  seriously  ill.  All  cases  arising 
from  colds,  headaches  or  other  slight  illnesses,  which  were 
sufficient  to  detain  children  at  home  for  a  day  or  two,  are 
included.  Discounting  such  cases  and  the  duplications 
made  by  the  absence  of  the  same  pupil  several  times 
during  a  month,  at  fifty  per  cent,  there  still  remains  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  absence  caused  by  epidemics, 
and  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  whose  parents  feared 
contagion.  In  December  the  average  attendance  dropped 
to  8284,  being  485  less  than  the  lowest  point  reached 
during  the  preceding  year.  From  that  date  the  monthly 
average  attendance  slowly  improved,  reaching  9069  in 
March  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  our  attendance  to 
recover  entirely  from  the  staggering  blows  it  received  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  so  that  the  average  for  the  school 
year,  9059,  falls  291  below  that  of  last  year.  The  regis- 
tered number  for  the  year  was  18914,  seventy  less  than 
last  year.  The  average  membership  was  9833,  a  loss  of 
two  hundred  thirty-five.  The  per  centage  of  attendance 
compared  with  the  total  enrollment  was  65 ;  compared 
with  the  average  membership,  92 ;  exactly  the  same 
figures  that  were  reported  last  year. 

The  experience  of  this  year  shows  the  hazard  attending 
predictions  ;  we  will,  therefore,  only  express  the  hope 
that  no  such  disastrous  occurrences  will  mark  the  history 
of  the  attendance  on  our  schools  during  the  coming  year, 
as  blasted  our  late  high  expectations. 

School  Census. 

As  no  actual  census  of  our  school  population  has  been 
taken  for  some  years,  we  are  dependent  upon  the  periodi- 
cal enumerations  made  by  the  national  and  state  authori- 
ties for  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  number  of  our 
residents  of  legal  school  age.  These  enumerations  occur- 
ring but  once  in  five  years,  we  are  compelled  to  estimate 
any  increase  or  decrease  for  the  intermediate  years.    The 
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census  of  1880  made  our  school  population  36600.  Our 
estimate  for  the  present  year,  based  upon  the  attendance 
on  the  schools  during  the  fall  months,  before  the  epi- 
demics above  referred  to  had  depleted  our  ranks,  gives  a 
total  of  36856.  When  it  is  recalled  that  the  legal  school 
age  in  this  state  extends  from  five  to  twenty-one  years,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  13914  who  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  the  6000  who  are  in  private,  academical  and 
parochial  schools,  embrace  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population.  Compared  with  other  localities  in 
this  State,  this  is  a  favorable  exhibit.  Practically  the 
school  age  extends  from  five  to  sixteen  years,  since  only 
about  six  hundred  children  above  the  latter  age  attend 
our  schools.  Upon  such  a  basis  the  number  of  attend- 
ants would  be  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total,  or 
within  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  highest  point  reached 
in  cities  of  other  States  whose  limits  of  school  age  are 
those  last  assumed.  The  appointment  of  truant  ofiScers 
to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
act,  might  bring  into  our  schools  the  three  or  four  hun- 
dred children  who  are  wandering  through  the  streets, 
and  in  whom  the  seeds  of  vice  and  ignorance  are  rapidly 
fructifying ;  but  such  action  is  not  now  recommended  ; 
not  because  its  importance  is  not  felt,  but  because  the 
Board  has  need  of  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  order  to  properly  accommodate 
those  who  stand  ready  to  attend  without  compulsion. 
Still,  it  is  thought  that  the  Board  should  be  looking  for- 
ward to  the  not  very  distant  day,  when  the  provision  of 
ample  school  room  will  no  longer  constantly  exhaust  its 
resources,  and  when  attention  can  be  given  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes  compelling  the  attendance  of  every 
child  upon  some  school. 

Tardiness  and  Half-Day  Absences. 

Subjoined  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  table  giving  a 
comparative  statement  of  tardiness  and  half-day  absences 
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for  the  past  five  years.  An  examination  of  that  table 
will  show  that  our  schools  have  steadily  improved  both 
in  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance.  While  we 
regard  these  as  potential  elements  in  the  promotion  of 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  and  in  the  formation  of 
individual  character,  we  look  upon  them  as  a  means  and 
not  as  an  end.  We  will,  therefore,  while  not  relaxing 
our  watchfulness,  be  content  should  our  records  in  future 
years  show  no  retrogression. 

The  more  important  facts  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table: 
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4,495 
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.1 

N.  B. —  The  per  centage  is  based  upon  the  average  attendance. 

These  figures  fully  vindicate  our  belief  that  the  increase 
in  half-day  absences,  which  for  two  years  accompanied 
the  diminution  in  tardiness  would  cease  when  pupils  and 
parents  had  been  induced  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  regularity  and  punctuality  of 

attendance. 

Attendance  of  Teachers. 

Had  all  the  teachers  been  present  every  day  there 
would  have  been  in  all  47900  days  of  attendance.  Of 
this  number,  813  days  were  lost  by  the  regular  teachers. 
The  per  cent,  of  absence  was  l-^^  or  ^  less  than  last 
year.  The  average  loss  of  time  was  three  and  one-third 
days.  These  absences,  under  the  rules,  entail  no  expense 
in  money  to  the  city,  as  the  deductions  for  absences  are 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  substitution.  There  were 
sixty-three  cases  of  tardiness,  of  which  fifteen  are  charged 
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to  one  person,  who  served  but  three  months,  and  who 
declined  a  permanent  appointment,  having  become  con- 
vinced of  her  want  of  qualification  for  the  teacher's  voca- 
tion. Altogether  our  corps  of  teachers  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  their  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  too  often 
given  at  the  expense  of  their  strength  and  health. 

The  Recess  Question. 

A  trial  of  nearly  two  years  has  confirmed  the  belief 
that  the  disuse  of  the  time-honored  but  wholly  unessen- 
tial mid-session  recess,  has  tended  to  the  well-being  of 
the  schools  in  their  mental,  moral  and  physical  relations. 

The  extended  discussion  of  this  theme  presented  last 
year  attracted  considerable  attention  from  the  newspaper 
and  educational  press.  Both  favorable  and  unfavorable 
comments  have  been  made.  While  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  over  the  whole  ground  again,  the  positions  taken  by 
an  eminent  educational  writer,  in  the  columns  of  a  prom- 
inent paper  devoted  to  school  matters,  seem  to  demand 
some  notice.  This  writer  founds  his  whole  argument 
against  our  plan  upon  the  false  assumption  that  no  mid- 
session  recesses  mean  no  intermissions.  He  admits  that 
our  shortened  hours  somewhat  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  a  recess ;  but  fails  to  note  the  provisions  we  have  made 
for  intermissions.  Ignoring  the  facts  that  we  give  tbe 
pupils  of  the  first  three  years  in  school  a  ten-minute 
recess  during  each  session,  that  the  widest  liberty  of 
individual  rec<rsses  is  given,  and  that  between  succeeding 
school  exercises,  teachers  are  enjoined  to  give  a  whisper- 
ing recess,  with  freedom  of  physical  movements,  besides 
the  regular  calisthenics,  he  argues  that  our  plan  must 
result  in  mental  and  physical  evils.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  writer  had  not  been  fully  informed  as  to  the 
details  of  our  plan,  for  these  details  fully  answer  and 
controvert  all  the  objections  raised  in  his  essay.  Wher- 
ever the  mid-session  recess  has  been  abolished,  with  all 
the  precautions  which  we  have  taken,  the  plan  has  met 
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with  almost  unqnalified  approval.  Until  we  can  be  con- 
vinced that  its  disuse  is  harmful  by  actual  experience, 
and  not  by  theoretical  arguments,  we  certainly  will  not 
resume  a  practice  which  we  know  to  be  fraught  with  mul- 
tiform evils, 

EXAMINA  TIONS. 

Besides  some  two  hundred  personal  visits  of  inspection 
and  examination  of  the  condition  of  classes  and  of  the 
work  and  methods  of  teachers,  the  Superintendent  has 
tested  the  scholarship  of  all  the  grades  twice  during  the 
year  by  means  of  written  exercises.  These  tests  occurred 
at  the  close  of  each  semester,  in  January  and  July,  and 
were  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  described  in 
previous  reports. 

The  subjoined  table,  collated  from  the  reports  of  the 
Principals,  sets  forth  the  condition  of  our  scbools  as  to 
scholarship  in  a  form  easily  understood  : 


TA  B  LE 

Showing  the  Comparative  Results  of  the  Written  and 
Oral  Examinations  held  in  the  Several  Schools 

DURING    THE   YeAR, 


STUDIES. 


Reading  . . . 
Arithmetic  . 
Geography  . 
Spelling  . . . 
Language  . . 
History  .... 
Music  .  . .. 
Drawing  . . . 
Penmanship 

Totals  .. 


Bxcellent. 


:^36 
170 
118 
242 
120 
17 
207 
164 
142 


1,416 


Oood. 


32 
88 
36 
\\2 
33 
13 
48 
42 
27 


361 


Fair. 


1 

12 

3 
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2 

9 

19 
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51 


Bad. 


2 

1 


Total 

clai>»M 

examined. 


271 
271 
157 
275 
157 
82 
265 
225 
170 


1,828 


The  whole  number  of  classes  examined  exceeds  that  of 
last  year  by  216,  the  increase  arising  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  classes  in  reading  were  examined  in  June  on 
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a  plan  and  for  the  purposes  which  vnll  be  hereinafter 
described.  The  number  of  excellent  classes,  compared 
with  the  number  last  reported,  has  increased  by  370,  and 
236  of  these  being  classes  in  reading,  a  net  increase  is  left 
of  1 34.  The  number  of  good  classes  has  d  ecreased  by  six ty  - 
one,  the  difference  going  to  swell  the  number  of  excellent. 
The  fair  classes  show  an  increase  of  seven  ;  while  the 
number  of  bad  remains  the. same,  viz..  Jive,  These  results 
are  wholly  satisfactory,  and  evince  a  steady  progress  in 
the  work  to  which  our  schools  are  devoted. 

The  discussions  of  the  separate  branches  of  study  which 
follow  are  predicated  upon  the  reports  of  the  several  Prin- 
cipals and  the}personal  observation  of  the  Superintendent. 

Reading. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given  during  this  year  to 
practice  in  reading  at  sight.  In  order  to  stimulate  effort 
in  this  direction,  it  was  determined  to  add  reading  to  the 
subjects  of  the  semi-annual  examinations  and  to  make 
the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  reading  of  equal  value  with 
that  in  other  studies,  in  determining  promotions.  The 
Regents  having  added  reading  at  sight  to  their  other 
requirements  for  preliminary  certificates,  the  Superin- 
tendent heard  all  the  pupils  of  the  Ninth-Year  Class  read, 
and  marked  them  according  to  his  judgment  of  their  pro- 
ficiency. All  the  classes  below  the  Ninth- Year  were 
tested  in  like  manner  by  the  Principals  of  the  several 
schools.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  reading  classes  by 
these  examinations  was  quite  noticeable.  Teachers, 
especially  those  of  the  higher  grades  who  had  slighted 
the  exercise  of  reading,  began  to  devote  more  time  and 
effort  to  this  study,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  their 
work  was  to  be  closely  criticised,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  reading  of  their  classes  rapidly  improved, 
and  this  was  accomplished  without  neglecting  or  infring- 
ing upon  the  time  assigned  to  other  subjects. 

Knowing  that  proper  progress  in  all  other  subjects, 
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especially  in  Geography,  History  and  Language,  depends 
largely  on  the  ability  of  pupils  to  read  intelligently  the 
text  of  the  books  placed  in  their  hands,  and  finding 
many  who  are  hindered  by  their  inability  to  so  read,  the 
Superintendent  submitted  to  the  Principals  an  amended 
and  somewhat  enlarged  course  in  reading.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  our  course  was 
too  restricted  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Accordingly, 
two  additional  books  were  inserted  in  the  course  for  regu- 
lar class  work,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  viz. :  the 
Third  Advanced  Reader  of  the  Franklin  Series,  hereto- 
fore used  as  a  sight  reader  only,  and  Monteith's  Popular 
Science  Reader.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter  book, 
which  will  be  read  in  the  last  half  of  the  Sixth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  Seventh  Year,  will  prove  useful  by 
enlarging  the  vocabulary  of  pupils,  and,  by  bringing 
under  their  observation  many  scientific  facts  and  expla- 
nations of  familiar  physical  phenomena,  will  prepare 
them,  better  than  hitherto,  to  take  up  the  more  advanced 
portions  of  the  other  text- books  in  the  course.  The 
daily  exercises  in  sight,  and  the  frequent  opportunities 
for  silent  reading  already  provided  will  not  be  interfered 
with  or  diminished  by  this  re  arrangement  of  the  course 
in  reading.  In  addition  to  the  magazine  '^Our  Little 
Ones,"  which  has  proved  so  useful  in  our  primary 
grades,  teachers  generally  furnish,  from  their  own  stock, 
magazines,  newspapers  and  appropriate  books,  which 
are  lent  to  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  in 
acquiring  the  habit  of  silent  and  thoughtful  reading.  It 
would  be  well,  should  the  condition  of  our  funds  permit 
it,  to  subscribe  for  at  least  one  magazine  like  the  St. 
Nicholas,  for  use  in  the  higher  grades.  Twenty  copies 
would  furnish  one  for  each  school  having  pupils  of  suffi- 
cient maturity  to  appreciate  and  profit  by  their  reading. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  teachers  of  all  First  Year 
classes  in  reading  hereafter  omit  the  attempt  to  teach 
phonics.     The  experience  of  the  past  five  years  has  con- 
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vinced  me  that  the  teaching  of  these  elements  is  not 
founded  upon  sound  principles  and  is  an  obstmction  to 
the  progress  of  the  child  in  learning  to  read. 

Spelling, 

The  majority  of  our  teachers  have  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  "oral"  spelling,  and  many  have  given  up  the 
dictation  of  mere  lists  of  words,  and  use  complete  sen- 
tences only,  in  all  their  spelling  exercises.  The  reasons 
for  these  changes  in  method  have  been  so  fully  set  forth 
in  previous  reports  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
them  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  lower  grades 
where  the  methods  alluded  to  have  been  more  carefully 
and  conscientiously  practiced,  the  results  attained  have 
been  excellent.  Rarely,  now,  does  any  class  of  the  three 
first  years  fall  below  ninety  per  cent  in  spelling,  at  the 
semi  annual  examinations.  In  the  higher  grades,  where 
the  old  spelling-book  plan  has  been  adhered  to,  far  less 
proficiency  is  shown.  The  spelling  of  the  higher  grades 
is  by  no  means  bad ;  but  it  is  believed  that  were  more 
natural  methods  of  instruction  used,  they  would  give 
more  satisfactory  results. 

Three  hundred  twenty-nine  of  our  pupils  were  exam- 
ined at  the  Regents'  test  in  June  last.  Two  hundred  fifty 
of  these  spelled  correctly  the  number  of  words  required. 
While  the  list  of  words  presented  was  somewhat  more 
difficult  than  usual,  and  the  number  who  passed  will 
probably  compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  localities, 
still  the  number  who  passed  is  fifty-four  less  than  last 
year.  It  would  seem  that  there  should  not  have  been  so 
large  a  falling  ofi^,  especially  as  the  Regents'  lists  of 
words  are  decidedly  easier  than  those  in  daily  use  in  our 
Ninth- Year  Classes. 

Arithmetic. 

An  important  modification  of  our  course  in  Arithmetic 
has  been  approved  by  the  Board  and  will  be  put  into  use 
in  September  next.     Hereafter  the  work  in  numbers  in 
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the  primary  grades  vnll  be  founded  upon  the  general 
principles  of  what  is  known  as  the  Grube  method,  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  rapid  progress  towards  practical  work  so 
essential  to  that  great  majority  of  our  pupils  who  can 
give  no  more  than  four  or  five  years  to  school.  The  lead- 
ing features  ol  this  method,  based  as  it  is  upon  objective 
development  as  opposed  to  the  rote-memorizing  of 
abstract  numbers,  are  so  well  understood  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  discuss  them  fully.  It  will  sufiice  to  say  that 
although  the  method  proposed  had  met  with  universal 
approval  among  those  who  make  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion a  constant  study,  we  did  not  determine  to  adopt  it 
until  some  two  years  of  trial  in  several  classes  had  con- 
vinced us  of  its  superiority.  Proceeding  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  by 
natural  and  simple  steps,  the  pupils  are  led  forward  by 
a  process  apparently  slow,  but  really  of  great  rapidity, 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  numbers. 
We  may  safely  assert  that  pupils  will  progress  farther  in 
two  years  than  they  have  hitherto  in  three,  when  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  rote  and  memorizing  plan. 

Several  of  our  teachers  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  method  with  perfect  success, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  who  will  now  be  obliged  to 
conform  thereto  will  do  as  well,  although  they  may  meet 
with  some  difficulty  in  entirely  throwing  aside  some 
habits  of  instruction  ingrained  by  years  of  use. 

A  primary  arithmetic  made  on  the  plan  of  the  natural 
development  of  numbers  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  primary  teacher,  and  although  it  does  not  quite 
meet  our  ideas  of  what  such  a  book  should  be,  it  will 
serve  as  a  general  guide  in  the  daily  work,  until  a  more 
satisfactory  hand-book  can  be  obtained. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  new  course  does  not 
contemplate  the  use  of  any  text-book  by  the  pupils. 
For  the  first  four  years  the  instruction  in  numbers  is 
wholly  oral. 
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When,  however,  a  text-book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
scholars,  it  shoald  be  such  a  one  as  will  supplement  the 
work  already  done  and  lead  the  scholars  consecutively  to 
the  more  advanced  portions  of  the  subject.  The  anti- 
quated textbook  now  used  does  not  fulfil  these  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  soon  as  a  book  which 
meets  our  requirements  can  be  found,  the  Board  will 
direct  its  adoption  in  place  of  one  which  is  obsolescent  in 
form  and  matter,  if  it  is  not  already  obsolete. 

The  examination  of  the  Ninth- Year  Glass  upon  the 
Regents'  questions  in  arithmetic,  resulted  quite  satisfac- 
torily. Two  hundred  fifty  (250)  of  our  pupils  fulfilled 
the  requirements — twenty-four  (24)  more  than  last  year. 
The  semi-annnal  examination  of  the  other  grades  gave  an 
average  of  eighty-nine  (89)  per  cent.,  which  is  five  (5)  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  attainments  of  the  previous  year. 

Qeoorapht. 

In  the  last  report,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing words  were  used  :  "  Better  teaching  of  geography, 
it  is  thought,  is  now  done  than  ever  heretofore  ;  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  lower  grades,  where  the  teaching  is 
almost  or  entirely  oraiy  This  commendation  applies 
equally  to  this  year's  work  ;  particularly  as  to  the  latter 
statement.  Wherever  teachers  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  toils  of  text- books,  the  classes  have  made  ample 
progress.  The  oral  instruction  of  Third- Year  Classes  is 
assuming  a  form  which  tends  to  a  natural  and  intelligent 
development  of  the  subject  In  the  fourth  year,  some  of 
our  teachers  have  preferred  to  continue  a  course  of  oral 
work  instead  of  confining  the  class  to  the  rigid  lines  of 
the  primary  geography.  These  classes  have  been  notice- 
able for  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject.  The  more 
advanced  classes,  that  is,  those  which  use  the  Grammar 
School  Geography,  are  also  well  conducted,  being  in 
charge  of  teachers  of  considerable  experience  who  readily 
separate  the  chaflf  from  the  wheat  of  the  text-book.     In 
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those  classes  in  which  the  primary  geography  is  closely 
followed  the  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the  labor 
bestowed.  The  commendation  passed  upon  the  oral  les- 
sons alone,  in  last  year's  report,  of  course,  meant,  by 
implication,  that  the  text-book  work  was  not  worthy  of 
as  high  praise.  This  year's  experience  shows  a  similar 
condition,  and  the  cause  of  this  partial  failure  has  been 
sought  for  carefully.  After  considerable  investigation 
and  mature  deliberation,  the  conclusion  has  seemed  inevit- 
able, that  the  trouble  rests  largely  with  the  form  of  the 
text-book,  and  this  criticism  applies  not  only  to  the  par- 
ticular one  which  we  use,  but  to  all  primary  geographies 
made  upon  the  same  plan. 

We  begin  our  lessons  in  geography  in  the  only  proper 
way  of  opening  any  line  of  study,  that  is,  by  building 
the  knowledge  structure  upon  the  sure  foundation  of 
familiar  facts,  and  then  leading  the  pupil  to  complete  the 
edifice  by  adding  new  materials  drawn  largely  from  his 
own  observation.  The  process  continues  naturally  and 
steadily  until  suddenly  the  pupil  is  confronted  by  a  text- 
book which  proposes  to  guide  him  in  a  far  different  way. 
He  is  now  asked  to  memorize  a  great  number  of  defini- 
tions, often  expressed  in  unfamiliar  language,  which  con- 
veys little  or  no  meaning  to  his  immature  mind,  and  then 
to  test  his  understanding  of  the  things  defined,  by  apply- 
ing them  to  equally  unfamiliar  conditions  of  matter  as 
presented  on  maps  or  charts.  No  wonder  the  pupil  is 
balked  in  his  progress,  and  equally  no  wonder,  what  has 
hitherto  been  a  delightful  study,  appealing  every  day 
to  his  active  curiosity,  becomes  dry  and  distasteful 
drudgery  —  mere  task-work. 

Now,  one  of  the  two  methods  outlined  must  be  wrong 
in  principle.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  particu- 
lars to  generals.  The  other  reverses  these  processes. 
There  can  be  no  two  sides  to  this  matter.  The  first  is  clearly 
the  only  one  which  deserves  recognition  as  a  method. 
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Unless,  then,  primary  geographies,  constructed  upon 
correct  principles  and  offering  stronger  inducements  than 
well  engraved  and  prettily  colored  maps,  be  offered  for 
use  in  our  schools,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether 
much  more  cannot  be  done  for  our  primary  pupils  by 
continuing  the  oral  instruction  upon  a  plan  consistent 
with  correct  principles  of  teaching,  until  they  reach  the 
senior  grades.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  views 
advanced  here  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  statement 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  topic,  for  it  can  be  truly 
reiterated  that  the  teaching  of  geography  is  better  than 
in  the  past,  especially  in  classes  where  the  instruction  is 
wholly  oral. 

Two  hundred  sixty-two  (262)  of  oar  Ninth- Year  pupils 
passed  the  Regents'  examination  in  geography  tliis  year  — 
twenty -three  less  than  last  year.  The  other  classes  aver- 
aged eighty -seven  per  cent,  at  the  written  examination  in 
June.  The  primary  schools  in  which  the  instruction  is 
mainly  oral,  averaged  ninety-two  per  cent,  and  the  other 
schools  eighty-five. 

Lanquaqe. 

The  changes  made  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  lan- 
guage have  been  in  the  details  rather  than  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  work  laid  out.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Prof. 
Marcius  Willson:  "The  great  error  in  our  systems  of 
instruction  is  the  prevalent  idea  that  we  should  view 
every  subject  as  a  completed  science,  —  that  we  should 
then  reduce  the  science  to  its  so-called  elements  and  begin 
our  teaching  with  these.  What  we  now  call  the  elements 
of  a  subject  are  the  expressions  of  its  general  truths,  the 
final  results,  the  few  general  principles  which  science  has 
deduced  from  a  large  collection  of  facts  after  the  struc- 
ture has  been  completed ;  and  as  neither  national  nor 
individual  culture  begins  with  these  elements,  so  they 
should  not  first  be  presented  to  children." 

In  the  study  of  a  dead^  a  completed  language,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  it  is  well  to 
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begin  with  the  elements  which  the  research  of  ages  has 
determined  to  be  primal,  and  by  gradual  approaches  to 
master  the  science  of  the  tongue  studied ;  but  in  learning 
a  living  language,  whose  chief  characteristic  is  its  con- 
stant tendency  to  change,  whose  form  and  structure  are 
subject  to  the  dictates  of  usage  —  that  norma  jus  loquervdi 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  which  has  made  the 
English  of  to-day  so  widely  different  a  thing  from  the 
English  of  Chaucer  or  even  of  Shakespere  —  a  radically 
different  course  must  be  pursued.     It  is  only  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  every  speaker  or  writer 
to  get  the  ready  admission  that  none  of  whatever  facility 
in  the  use  of  language  he  may  possess,  came  from  the 
study  of  English  Grammar  as  pursued  in  our  schools. 
No,  we  must  learn  to  write  and  to  speak  correctly  as  a 
child  learns  to  talk,  by  constantly  repeated  imitations ; 
and  accordingly  as  the  models  we  follow  —  and  we  do 
follow  the  models  presented  to  us  by  our  every  day  com- 
panions,  whether    they  be  books   or   men,   implicitly, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously  —  are  good  or  bad,  so  will 
our  writing  and  speaking  be  good  or  bad. 

The  important  thing,  then,  in  our  guidance  of  children 
towards  the  acquirement  of  ease  and  correctness  of  expres- 
sion —  the  early  fixing  of  habits  of  usage  in  language  that 
so  soon  become  a  second  nature  —  is  to  see  that  from  the 
earliest  moment  in  school-life,  every  spoken  or  written 
sentence  that  comes  under  their  observation  be  correct 
and  even  elegant.  That  this  shall  be  done  must  be  made 
the  constant  care  of  every  teacher.  The  pupil  watches 
the  movements  and  imitates  the  words  and  actions  of  his 
teacher  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  teacher  is  perhaps 
ever  conscious  of.  Let  the  teacher  never  speak  incor- 
rectly himself  nor  permit  an  incorrect  expression  of  a 
scholar  to  pass  unheeded,  and  we  will  see  and  hear  such 
forms  of  language  from  our  scholars,  as  would  honor  even 
**a  well  of  English  undefiled." 
To  attain  such  a  result  or  as  close  an  approximation 
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thereto  as  mortals  prone  to  err  can  attain,  is  the  design  of 
our  reconstructed  course  in  Language,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  details  is  such  that  if  faithfully  carried  out  we 
can  make  marked  improvement  upon  the  work  of  the 
past.  It  is  believed  that  while  in  this  course,  even  in  the 
more  advanced  grades,  the  science  of  grammar  will  be 
constantly  subordinated  to  the  art  of  expression,  the 
pupils  will  nevertheless  be  made  really  better  gram- 
marians than  heretofore. 

While  the  text- book  in  English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, heretofore  used,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
study,  its  use  is  to  be  permitted  in  any  of  the  Eighth  or 
Ninth-Year  Classes,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  As 
long  as  we  use  the  Regents'  questions  as  a  test  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School,  so  long  must  we  prepare  our 
scholars  for  an  examination  in  technical  grammar ;  unless 
by  some  happy  inspiration  the  questions  should  be  largely 
confined  to  practical  tests  of  ability  to  use  correctly  the 
language  which  our  children  are  studying  and  must  daily 
employ. 

At  the  last  Regents'  examination,  two  hundred  seven 
(207)  passed  in  Grammar,  being  forty-nine  (49)  less  than 
last  year,  and  eighty-one  (81)  less  than  two  years  ago. 
At  the  June  semi-annual  examination,  the  Language 
classes  averaged  eighty  seven  (87)  per  cent,  on  a  more  dif- 
ficult, but  more  practical  set  of  papers  than  those  offered 
by  the  Regents. 

History  of  tub  United  States. 

All  the  classes  in  American  History,  examined  by  the 
Superintendent,  upon  the  basis  of  the  text-book  now  in 
use,  were  marked  excellefit^  except  two,  which  were 
ranked  as  good.  Of  the  Ninth- Year  Classes,  which  were 
tested  by  the  Regents'  questions,  two  were  ranked  as 
excellent^  eleven  as  good,  and  two  as  fair.  The  excellent 
classes  in  this  study  outnumbered  those  of  last  year  by 
four.     The  inference  is  a  fair  one,  from  this  result,  that 
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the  change  of  text-books  made  last  year  was  a  wise  one. 
In  the  last  report,  the  test-paper  offered  by  the  Regents 
was  criticised  at  considerable  length.  Much  of  the  same 
line  of  criticism  will  apply  to  the  paper  given  this  year ; 
bat  npon  the  whole,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfair  one. 
The  questions  are  evidently  prepared,  however,  for 
scholars  at  least  two  years  older  than  our  pupils  average 
at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  High  School.  The  Regents 
classify  American  History  as  an  academic  study,  and 
with  propriety  adjust  their  test  to  the  somewhat  mature 
academic  scholars  who,  throughout  this  State  generally, 
participate  in  the  advanced  examinations.  They  cannot  be 
asked  to  lower  their  standard  which  is  certainly  none  too 
high  to  meet  the  .conditions  of  average  academic  classes 
in  this  subject.  To  subject  our  comparatively  young 
pupils  to  this  test  is  manifestly  unfair  to  them  and  to  their 
instructors.  The  result  does  not  justly  represent  the  work 
done  in  American  History  in  our  schools.  We  are  sure, 
from  other  tests,  that  the  instraction  given  in  History  is  as 
good  as  in  any  other  branch  pursued  in  the  schools.  It 
is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  candidates  be  examined 
for  admission  upon  a  paper  prepared  so  as  to  determine 
their  proficiency  and  still  keep  in  view  their  age  and  the 
character  of  their  instruction.  In  this  way  both  teachers 
and  scholars  will  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  what  we 
know  are  only  apparent  failures.  In  order  that  the  pupils 
may  undertake  the  Regents'  paper  while  fresh  from 
the  study,  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  examination  in 
History  for  admission  to  the  High  School  take  place  a 
week  or  two  before  the  date  of  the  Regents'  Examina- 
tions. These  papers  can  then  be  examined  and  marked ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Regents,  their  test-papers 
can  be  submitted  to  the  candidates  as  heretofore.  This 
plan  will  remove  all  the  objections  urged  against  the  use 
of  the  Regents'  paper  in  History,  and  still  retain  the 
advantages  now  gained  from  an  examination  of  scholars 
who  have  just  completed  their  course  in^the  study. 
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Penmanship. 

Last  year  ninety -seven  (97)  classes  were  marked  excelUnt 
in  penmanship;  this  year  one  hundred  forty-two  (142) 
classes  were  given  that  rating.  This  sufficiently  evi- 
dences the  rapid  improvement  we  are  making  in  this 
important  art.  No  change  of  plan  has  been  made ;  but 
it  is  thought  that  added  experience  has  enhanced  the 
skill  of  our  instructors.  The  fact  that  penmanship  is 
made  an  equal  factor  in  determining  promotions  with  other 
branches,  sappliesall  the  stimulus  needed  to  lead  all  con- 
cerned to  praiseworthy  effort. 

Dha  wing. 

The  mere  presence  of  the  more  than  three  thousand 
citizens  who  attended  the  exhibition  of  Drawing  on  Dec- 
oration Day  attests  the  strong  hold  the  pursuit  of  art  has 
already  taken  in  our  schools.  The  day  was  wisely  chosen  ; 
for  very  many,  released  from  business  cares  and  their 
usual  avocations,  were  glad  to  give  an  hour  or  two  to  the 
viewing  of  our  scholars'  art-work,  who  could  not  have 
been  drawn  from  their  labors  upon  ordinary  week  days. 

The  exhibition  was  by  far  the  finest  yet  given  by  our 
schools.  Its  superiority  consisted  largely  in  the  greater 
range  of  work  shown  and  the  finish  of  its  execution. 
Heretofore,  while  the  drawings  have  been  sufficiently 
meritorious,  there  has  been  a  monotony  in  the  general 
eflTect  of  the  exhibition  which  was  rather  palling  in  its 
influence  on  the  visitors.  This  year,  the  large  variety  as 
well  as  the  general  excellence  of  the  drawings,  elicited 
considerable  enthusiasm  among  the  throngs  that  viewed 
them.  The  universal  plaudits  which  met  the  ear  on  this 
occasion  fully  compensated  our  energetic  and  skilful 
drawing  master  for  the  many  hours  of  labor  and  anxiety 
he  liad  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  classes  which 
finally  produced  work  so  creditable  to  themselves  and 
their  instructors. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  Lynch  Art  Medal 
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reported  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  High 
School  that  while  they  had  hesitated  for  some  time  before 
they  conld  decide  the  respective  merits  of  two  of  the 
drawings  submitfM  in  competition,  ,they  had  finally 
decided  that,  as  the  medal  was  offered  for  the  best  speci- 
men of  industrial  drawing,  Miss  Susie  H.  King  was 
entitled  to  the  prize.  The  Committee  feeling  that  the 
other  drawing  in  question  was  of  such  superior  merit  as 
to  deserve  more  than  ordinary  commendation,  presented, 
on  their  own  account,  another  gold  medal  to  Miss  Alice 
M.  Hotaling  who  had  produced  the  drawing  which  had 
called  forth  this  evidence  of  their  high  appreciation. 

Both  of  these  medals  were  presented  to  the  young 
ladies  mentioned  in  a  well-timed  and  graceful  speech,  by 
James  F.  Tracey,  Esq. 

That  our  work  in  the  department  of  drawing  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  other  localities  is  shown  by  the 
following  awards  made  at  the  competition  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  Dixon  Crucible  Company  this  year,  viz. : 

ORIGINAL   DESIGN. 

Miss  Bessie  A.  Grindrod,  School  No.  6,  firat  prize,  twenty  dollars. 
Miss  Bessie  A.  Grindrod,  School  No.  6,  fiflh  prize,  six  dollars. 

RBPRODUCnON   PROM   COPY. 

Susie  H.  King,  High  School,  ten  dollars. 

Alice  M.  Hotaling,  High  Scliool,  ten  dollars. 

May  Shanks,  High  School,  ten  dollars. 

Belle  Hawkins,  High  School,  artist's  case  of  lead  pencils. 

Alexander  Selkirk,  High  School,  artist's  case  of  lead  pencils. 

Millie  Jones,  School  No.  10,  artist's  case  of  lead  pencils. 

Fred  Tuckerman,  School  No.  14,  artist's  case  of  lead  pencils. 

It  is  certainly  creditable  that  Albany  should  be  awarded 
nine  out  of  the  seventy-five  prizes  competed  for  by  hun- 
dreds of  drawings  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Our 
drawing  master  and  the  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
department  feel,  nevertheless,  that  these  achievements  are 
but  the  beginnings  of  the  art-career  of  our  schools,  and 
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bespeak  for  the  department  the  same  hearty  support  it 
has  always  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Board. 

Muaic. 

The  new  program  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Music 
and  the  Musical  Director  had  been  in  successful  operation 
for  seven  months,  when  all  connected  with  the  schools 
were  saddened  by  hearing  that  our  director  had  been 
attacked  by  a  sudden  and  severe  illness,  and  within  a  few 
days  our  sadness  was  turned  into  deepest  grief  by  the 
announcement  that  the  esteemed  teacher  and  beloved 
friend  was  no  more. 

This  was  no  common  loss ;  for  during  his  fifteen  years 
of  service  in  our  schools  Thomas  Spencer  lioy  d  had  so 
endeared  himself  to  teachers  and  pupils  that  each  one  felt 
that  he  had  been  bereaved  of  a  personal  friend. 

Of  the  worth  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  professional  services  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak.  Albany  has  possessed  no  other 
such  thorough  musical  scholar  and  versatile  musician 
and  composer.  The  musical  world  is  familiar  with  the 
tender  melodies,  the  grand  symphonies  and  the  glorious 
chants  that  emanated  from  his  poetic  brain. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  connection  with  our  schools  began  as 
instructor  in  the  High  School  alone,  in  1868.  At 
the  opening  of  the  next  school -year,  September,  1869, 
the  charge  of  the  department  of  Musie  in  all  the  city 
schools  was  intrusted  to  him.  From  that  time  until  the 
day  of  his  sudden  illness,  he  labored  unceasingly  to  raise 
the  standard  of  attainment  in  his  beloved  art  among 
our  pupils.  By  a  gradual  but  progressive  process,  he 
finally  eliminated  all  mere  rote  or  memorized  singing  from 
the  course  and  established  a  system  of  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  of  music,  combined  with  constant 
voice-culture,  that  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
his  death  was  producing  such  results  as  called  forth  the 
strongest  expressions  of  admiration  even  from  those  who 
were  disposed  to  criticise  unfavorably  the  teaching  of 
music  in  our  schools. 
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The  feeling  of  the  Board  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Lloyd' s 
instruction  and  the  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  his 
death  is  attested  by  the  following  report,  adopted  April 
16,  1883 : 

"Albany,  April  16,  1888. 

**7o  the  Board  of  PiMic  Instruction : 

^*  It  has  become  the  sad  duty  of  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  department  of  music,  to  announce  to  the  Board,  the  death 
of  Thomas  Spencer  Lloyd,  for  many  years  the  director  of  the 
study  of  music  in  our  schools. 

"In  September,  1868,  Mr.  Lloyd  took  charge  of  vocal  music  in 
the  newly  organized  High  School,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  school  year,  at  the  unanimous  and  unsolicited  request 
of  the  Board,  he  assumed  the  direction  of  that  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  public  schools.  From  that  day  until  his  last  brief 
illness,  a  period  bf  about  fourteen  years,  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  the  best 
efforts  of  his  untiring  and  versatile  talents  to  the  development  of 
a  good  musical  taste  and  a  widespread  knowledge  of  his  beloved 
art  among  the  thousands  of  children  attendant  upon  his  instruction. 

"About  six  years  ago,  the  plan  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment was  modified  so  as  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  science 
of  music.  Although  the  new  departure  entailed  additional  and 
severe  labor  upon  the  director,  he  undertook  the  work  with 
cheerful  enthusiasm,  and,  seconded  by  our  faithful  and  energetic 
corps  of  teachers,  produced  such  excellent  results  as  have  called 
forth  the  strongest  praise  from  competent,  and  in  some  cases, 
even  prejudiced  critics. 

"  Aside  from  the  high  encomiums  which  your  committee  is 
moved  to  utter  upon  the  eminent  professional  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  whose  works  of  genius  will  sing  his  praises  long  after  his 
personality  has  faded  into  forgetfulness,  your  committee  wishes 
to  bear  the  warmest  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a  man.  No  stronger 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  with  whom 
he  was  in  daily  contact  can  be  adduced  than  the  throngs  of 
friends  and  pupils,  chiefly  from  the  public  schools,  who  crowded 
the  aisles  and  filled  all  available  space  during  the  funeral  services, 
and  who  had  patiently  stood,  for  hours,  in  their  anxiety  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  departed  friend. 
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'^  Tour  committee  feels  that  the  schools  of  Albany  have  suf- 
fered a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose  faithful  and 
well-directed  labors  have  made  a  permanent  impress  upon  the 
system  in  which  he  was  so  important  a  factor.  Your  committee, 
therefore,  thinks  it  befitting  and  requests  that  this  brief  recital 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  school  authorities  be  spread  in  full  upon 

the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

«  JOHN  a  LYNCH. 

"HENRY  W.  LIPMAN. 

"SAM'L  TEMPLETON." 

By  none,  except  his  own  family,  was  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  so  keenly  felt  as  by  those  who  were  his  almost 
daily  companions  in  school-work.  He  was  accustomed 
to  consult  with  your  Superintendent  every  week  concern- 
ing the  special  interests  of  his  department,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  though  sad  privilege  to  testify  to  his  earnest 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  vocation.  His  eminent  pro- 
fessional ability  and  his  peculiar  success  in  holding  the 
attention  of  a  class,  and  by  pure  will-power  and  a  force- 
ful presence,  in  carrying  large  groups  of  singers  through 
the  mazes  of  the  most  difficult  music,  made  him  singu- 
larly well  fitted  for  the  position  he  so  long  and  so  ably 
filled.  But  by  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
daily  and  intimate  contact,  his  gentle  yet  manly  charac- 
ter will  be  best  remembered.  Incapable  of  working  an 
injury  upon  another,  he  possessed  a  most  uncommon  and 
charming  confidence  in  the  general  goodness  of  mankind, 
which  was  but  the  reflection  of  his  own  guileless  and 
simple  character.  To  him  the  poet's  characterization  of 
the  ideal  man  : 

"  Integer  vitaB  scelerisque  purus," 
applies  with  peculiar  fitness. 

The  sentiments  of  his  co-workers  in  our  schools  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  expression  adopted  with  heartfelt 
unanimity  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grammar  School  Principals: 

"  The  death  of  Thomas  Spencer  Lloyd,  late  director  of  music 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  is  to  us  an  irreparable  loss  and 
a  subject  of  profound  sorrow. 
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''  Endowed  by  natare  with  musical  genius  of  superior  order, 
possessing  excellent  judgment,  studious  inclinations  and  indomit- 
able perseverance,  he  not  only  succeeded  in  attaining  a  high  posi- 
tion as  a  composer  and  a  performer,  but  in  achieving  the  most 
gratifying  success  as  a  teacher.  Master  of  his  subject  himself, 
he  set  a  high  and  exacting  standard  of  attainment  before  his 
pupils  ;  yet  he  always  allotted  their  task  with  considerate  regard 
to  their  age,  capacity  and  circumstances,  and  was  withal  so  slow 
to  find  fault,  so  quick  to  bestow  merited  commendation,  so  oblig- 
ing, kind  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse,  alike  with  pupils  and 
fellow  teachers,  that  he  will  ever  be  held  by  both  in  grateful  and 
affectionate  remembrance. 

^'Although  assembled  as  educators  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  professional 
brother,  we  cannot,  as  men,  refrain  from  expressing  oar  admira- 
tion of  his  character  as  displayed  in  all  the  other  relations  he 
sustained  in  this  community,  'fhe  record  of  his  life  as  citizen, 
husband,  father,  companion,  Mend  and  neighbor ;  of  his  useful- 
ness, his  integrity,  his  industry,  and  his  successful  devotion  to  his 
chosen  profession,  is  a  volume  to  which  his  friends  can  refer  with 
pride,  and  which  may  be  commended  to  all  as  abounding  in 
examples  worthy  of  imitation. 

*'  We  will  affectionately  cherish  his  memory,  and  fondly 
indulge  the  hope  that  he,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  ministry 
of  that  delightful  art  which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  joy  of 
earth,  and  which  is,  by  a  universal  instinct,  associated  with  the 
most  enlightened  conceptions  of  Heaven,  has  entered  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  blissful  immortality. 

"To  the  members  of  his  stricken  family  we  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  invoke  for  them  the  most  abundant  consolation. 

"A.  F.  ONDERDONK, 
"  J.  L.  BOTH  WELL, 
"ALMON  HOLLAND, 
"LEVI  CASS, 
"  THOMAS  O'BRIEN, 

"  Committee,^^ 
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The  system  of  instruction  established  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
was  so  firmly  implanted  and  so  well  understood  and  car- 
ried out  by  all  the  teachers,  that  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment was  successfully  maintained  to  the  close  of  the 
school  year  without  the  assistance  of  a  new  director.  The 
June  examination  in  the  theory  of  music  showed  only  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  'per  centage  obtained ;  and  that 
diminution  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  questions 
were  prepared  upon  the  basis  of  the  directions*  given  in 
the  Manual,  which  differed  somewhat  from  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  direction  of  Mr.  Lloyd  during  the  year. 

It  is  suggested  that  during  the  coming  year  no  director 
of  music  be  employed.  A  more  explicit  outline  of  the 
course  in  music  should  be  prepared  and  furnished  to  the 
teachers,  who,  it  is  believed,  will  then  be  able  to  conduct 
the  exercises  successfully.  This  plan  will  work  well,  pro- 
vided that  all  newly  appointed  teachers  are  properly  fitted 
to  continue  the  work.  This  can  be  done  economically, 
for,  as  it  is  necessary  that  a  special  teacher  of  music 
should  be  provided  for  the  High  School  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  public  exercises  as  well  as  for  regular  weekly 
instruction,  the  same  person  could  continue  the  instruc- 
tion heretofore  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  to  the  pupil  teachers 
in  the  Teachers'  Training  Class,  and  thus  keep  up  our 
supply  of  well-grounded  teachers  of  the  theory  of  music. 
This  plan  can  be  carried  out  for  a  small  sum  compared 
with  the  amount  heretofore  paid  for  instruction  in  music. 

DiSCIPLINJS, 

Slowly  but  inevitably  the  conviction  is  forcing  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  teachers  and  school  officers  that  their 
efforts  to  mold  and  form  the  characters  of  children  by 
means  of  pressure  from  without,  rather  than  by  develop- 
ment from  within,  have  been  futile  and  too  often  even 
harmful.  The  strongest  evidence  of  this  gradual  awaken- 
ing to  the  true  principles  of  school-government  is  found 
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in  the  rapid  tendency  everywhere  shown  towards  the 
laying  aside  of  the  rod  as  the  major  factor  in  discipline. 

Two  years  ago  1236  cases  of  corporal  punishment  were 
reported  from  our  schools.  Last  year  there  were  677 
cases  reported,  and  this  year  only  336.  This  decrease  of 
about  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum,  if  continued,  will  soon 
wipe  out,  without  resort  to  official  repression,  a  custom 
as  revolting  to  the  best  impulses  of  humanity  as  it  is  use- 
less and  futile  of  good  effects.  The  day  is  rapidly  passing 
away  when  our  children  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  criminals  past  reformation,  and  that  better  day  is 
dawning  when  the  constant  effort  of  teachers  will  be 
directed  to  leading  them  to  right  action  by  implanting 
and  developing  such  motives  as  will  tend  to  the  construc- 
tion of  good  character. 

The  highest  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in 
one  month  last  year  was  103,  the  highest  this  year  was 
64.  The  least  number  last  year  in  one  month  was  38,  this 
year  it  was  9.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  we  may  be  ])er- 
mitted  to  report  more  than  one  month  as  having  passed 
without  any  resort  to  the  rod. 

Two  years  ago  two  schools  reported  no  cases  of  bodily 
punishment ;  last  year  five  schools  made  the  same  pleas- 
ing report,  and  this  year  seven  schools  had  no  occasion 
to  use  the  rod,  while  in  two  others  it  was  applied  but 
once.    May  these  shadows  thus  constantly  grow  less  ! 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  advocates  of  corporal 
punishment  that  great  evil  would  follow  from  its  disuse 
through  a  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  sus- 
pensions. Our  experience  shows  that  no  such  increase 
follows  from  a  less  frequent  use  of  this  means  of  disci- 
pline. In  1880-1  we  had  eighty-six  cases  of  suspension  ; 
in  1881-2,  exactly  the  same  number ;  and  this  year  we 
have  had  eighty -two  cases.  There  seems,  then,  to  be 
no  ground  for  the  fear  expressed  that  suspensions  will 
increase  in  number.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
on  the  contrary,  that  when  more  rational  methods  of 
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discipline  prevail  in  all  the  schools,  the  number  of  sus- 
pensions will  decrease.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  school 
which  reports  the  largest  number  of  sus;>ension8  has 
also,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  number  of  cases  of 
punishment,  while  three  of  the  schools  which  report  none 
of  the  latter,  also  report  none  of  the  former. 

The  resort  to  corporal  punishment  is  sometimes  com- 
pelled by  the  inefficiency  of  assistant  teachers.  Either 
from  poverty  of  resources  or  from  lack  of  patience,  they 
too  of  ten  apply  the  most  stringent  means  of  discipline  to 
the  correction  of  minor  offenses  ;  so  that,  when  a  graver 
offense  is  committed,  they  have  no  severer  measure  to 
employ  ;  and,  perforce,  the  culprit  is  sent  to  the  principal, 
who,  upon  inquiry,  finds  that  the  teacher  has  already 
used  the  dernier  ressort  permitted  her  by  the  regulations, 
and  that  nothing  is  left  for  him  to  do,  should  he  find  it 
necessary  to  sustain  her  authority,  but  to  apply  the  rod, 
however  repugnant  the  task.  Were  assistant  teachers 
more  careful  to  mete  the  punishments  they  infiict  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  and  to  try  a  series 
of  milder  measures  before  attempting  the  heroic  remedies 
which  admit  of  no  gradation,  they  would  seldom  be 
forced  to  appeal  to  higher  authority  for  support.  • 

At  our  Teachers'  Training  School,  the  pupil  teachers 
are  enjoined  to  practice  such  methods  of  government  as 
will  preclude  the  use  of  corporal  punishment,  and  when 
the  full  influence  of  the  principles  there  inculcated  is  felt 
throughout  the  schools,  it  is  believed  that  this  custom 
will  be  consigned  to  the  realms  of  tradition.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  good  influences  of  our  teachers  to  be  able  to 
report  a  decrease  of  113  in  the  number  of  cases  of  tru- 
ancy, although  the  total,  637,  is  much  larger  than  we 
would  like  to  record. 

Promotions. 

The  publication  of  the  tables  giving  the  number  of  pro- 
motions made  by  each  school  has  produced  the  salutary 
effect  intended. 
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The  whole  number  of  promotions  —  there  being  at  least 
two  opportunities  for  promotion  during  each  year  —  this 
year  was  19117  or  186  per  cent,  of  the  average  member- 
ship —  9833  —  or  in  reality  95  per  cent,  from  a  possible 
100,  an  improvement  of  nine  per  cent,  upon  the  general 
result  of  last  year,  While  fifteen  schools  fall  somewhat 
below  the  average,  only  a  few  are  so  low  as  to  call  lor 
special  attention.  The  lowest  per  centage  is  103.  On 
account  of  this  failure  and  for  other  reasons  affecting  the 
well-being  of  the  school,  the  Board  refused  to  re-elect  the 
principal  reporting  this  meagre  result.  Two  other  schools 
fall  below  150  per  cent,  of  promotion.  The  causes  of 
these  palpably  insufficient  results  will  be  inquired  into. 
It  is  hoped  the  cause  lies  in  some  clerical  error  in  making 
the  report,  rather  than  in  failure  to  advance  pupils  who 
are  prepared  for  promotion. 

Admission  to  the  High  School. 

Three  hundred  thirty-six  (3  ^6)  candidates  were  examined 
for  admission  to  the  High  School  this  year  —  four  more 
than  last  year.  Three  hundred  twenty-nine  (329)  of  these 
were  from  our  own  schools  and  seven  (7)  from  private  or 
parochial  institutions.  Certificates  of  admission  were 
granted  to  two  hundred  ninety-nine  (299).  Thirty-two  of 
the  thirty- seven  refused  admission  were  from  ours,  and 
five  from  private  schools  ;  that  is,  ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
pupils  succeeded  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  from  other 
schools. 

Two  hundred  fifty-two  (252)  candidates  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  Regents'  test  in  arithmetic ;  two  hundred 
sixty-four  (264)  in  geography  ;  two  hundred  nine  (209)  in 
grammar ;  two  hundred  fifty-two  (252)  in  spelling,  and 
eighty-six  (86)  in  American  History. 

One  hundred  fifty-two  (152)  Regents'  certificates  are 
claimed. 
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The  general  average  of  our  scholars  in  the  leading  sub- 
jects of  the  examination,  is  as  follows : 

Arithmetic 81 .4 

Geography 83.9 

Spelling 90.2 

Grammar 78 . 1 

American  History 60.8 

Penmanship 87 .6 

No  change  in  the  conduct  of  this  examination  is  recom- 
mended, except  the  one  fully  set  forth  in  the  discussion 
of  the  topic  of  History. 

Grammar  School  Closing  Exercises. 

No  lovelier  day  ever  smiled  upon  a  happier  company 
of  three  hundred  youth  than  Thursday,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  last  June.  The  recurrence  of  this  f6te  day  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  joyous  anticipations  for  weeks  by 
those  who  were  to  receive  from  approving  officials  the 
testimonials  which  bore  witness  to  their  meritorious  work 
as  pupils  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  stage  was  adorned  with  many-hued  and  fragrant 
flowers ;  the  addresses  were  crisp,  cheery  and  congratu- 
latory ;  the  choruses  were  inspiriting ;  and  when  the 
proud  recipients  of  diplomas  and  certificates  filed  across 
the  platform,  and  passed  off  adorned  with  tiny  bouquets, 
all  who  witnessed  the  beautiful  scene  rejoiced  at  the  sight 
of  the  beaming,  exuberant  happiness  that  pervaded  those 
'*  shining  morning  faces." 

The  program  of  the  exercises  is  appended  : 

Program. 

Chorus "  Greeting  Song." 

Pbesbntation  of  Class Prinoipal  Jambs  L.  Bothwbll. 

Addbbss  to  thb  Scholars President  Aldbn  Chbstbb. 

Rbcbption  of  Class Principal  JodN  E.  Bbadlbt. 

Chorus "  My  Own  Dear  Father-Land," 
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Pbsbbntation  of  Gbbtificatbs  of  Scholabship. 

6bo.  B.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations. 

Chobus "  Dare  to  Do  Right." 

Addbbss  to  thb  Tbachbbs Commissioner  Jambs  M.  Ruso. 

Chobus  "Drift  on,  My  Barf 

AWABD   OF   ClBBTIFCATBS   OF   ADMISSION   TO    HlQH   ScHOOL. 

Chobus "  My  Country  'tis  of  Thee.*' 

High  School. 

The  registered  number  of  pupils  attending  the  High 
School  this  year  was  586  —  an  increase  of  (5.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  527 — an  increase  of  17.  The  monthly 
average  for  September  was  662,  for  June  492.  Seventy- 
six  (76)  students  were  graduated.  The  class  just  admit- 
ted numbers  299.  Should  the  416  pupils  belonging  to 
the  school  after  deducting  the  graduates,  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  class,  attend  in  September,  the  total  would 
reach  716.  But  past  experience  has  shown  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  old  pupils  will  not  return,  and  that 
many  of  the  newly  admitted  will  not  join  the  school. 
Probably  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  full  number  will  not 
api>ear,  thus  leaving  a  total  for  next  year  of  about  600. 
For  this  number  the  building  has  ample  room. 

Members  ot  the  Committees  on  Examinations  and  the 
High  School  attended  the  oral  examinations  in  January 
and  June.  Their  opinion  of  these  exercises  and  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  school  has  already  been  reported 
to  the  Board.  Your  Superintendent  listened  to  many  of 
these  examinations,  and  made,  during  the  year,  a  number 
of  special  visits  to  the  regular  recitations,  and  he  is  glad 
to  say  that  thorough  and  satisfactory  as  has  been  the  work 
of  this  school  in  the  past,  he  believes  this  year  has  been 
the  most  fruitful  of  its  existence. 

The  strongest  testimony  that  can  be  adduced  of  the 
permanent  good  performed  by  this  institution,  is  the 
esteem  in  which  its  eight  hundred  graduates  are  held  by 
this  community.    The  friends  and  promoters  of  this  school 
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point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  many  men  and  women 
of  its  Alumni  who  are  occupying  positions  of  useful- 
ness, honor  and  trust.  We  are  especially  prond  of  the 
presence  of  two  of  our  High  School  graduates  in  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  this  year  were  attended 
by  the  usual  throng  of  intelligent  and  appreciative  citi- 
zens, and  were  of  the  usual  high  and  interesting  character. 

The  details  pertaining  to  this  year's  work  of  the  High 
School  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  able  and 
exhaustive  report  of  its  Principal. 

Teachers^  Tratninq  Class. 

The  Board  and  all  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
rising  generations  of  this  city  —  and  who  of  our  citizens 
would  willingly  be  excluded  from  these  ?  —  are  heartily 
congratulated  upon  the  successful  establishment  of  our 
Teachers'  Training  Class.  No  such  important  enterprise, 
fraught  with  far-reaching  influence  for  good,  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Board  since  the  founding  of  the  High 
School. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  that  a  training  department  for 
the  instruction  of  those  who  are  to  become  the  teachers  in 
a  system  of  graded  schools,  together  with  an  opportuni  ty 
to  put  the  principles  inculcated  into  practice  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  experienced  teachers,  is  as  essential 
to  the  production  of  skilled  instructors  who  will  be  able 
to  give  a  full  return  in  services  for  the  wages  paid  by  the 
public,  as  is  the  hospital  to  the  production  of  skilled 
physicians  and  surgeons.  Indeed,  the  relation  of  the 
Training  School  to  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  is  exactly 
that  of  the  hospital  to  the  medical  colleges.  It  molds 
into  practical  form,  ready  for  every  day  use,  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  principles  acquired  in  the  schools. 

Who  can  regard  a  medical  student  fresh  from  the  college, 
no  matter  how  thorough  his  theoretical  preparation  may 
be,  as  being  as  well-fitted  to  enter  his  family  and  take 
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charge  of  precious  lives,  as  he  who  has  supplemented  his 
college  course  by  a  year  or  more  of  observation  and 
practice  in  the  wards  of  a  crowded  hospital  ?  The  public 
v^ell  understands  the  difference  and  rewards  the  better 
prepared  physician  accordingly.  High  and  Normal 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  furnish  our  coming 
teachers  with  full  opportunities  to  acquire  the  needful 
literary  and  theoretical  knowledge.  The  Training  School 
tits  them  to  put  their  theories  into  practical  use,  so  that 
when  they  are  intrusted  with  the  molding  of  the  minds, 
and  to  some  degree  the  morals  of  our  children,  our 
future  citizens  and  rulers,  they  are  prepared  to  take 
immediate  and  intelligent  charge  of  the  high  trust,  and 
are  not  compelled  to  acquire  their  skill  and  experience  at 
the  expense  of  those  whom  they  are  paid  to  benefit,  not 
to  be  benefited  by. 

It  would  seem  as  if  such  plain  propositions  would  meet 
with  universal  assent  from  all  who  believe  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  at  this 
juncture,  that  whatever  opposition  has  been  made  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Training  School,  has  been  based 
entirely  upon  the  question  of  expense.  All  who  have 
looked  into  the  matter  are  ready  to  admit  the  great  use- 
fulness, if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  department. 

Nor  did  those  who  opposed  us  seem  disposed  to  object 
to  the  modest  expenditure  which  the  school  would  entail 
during  the  present  year.  They  did,  however,  express  the 
fear  that,  in  the  future,  what  seemed  to  be  now  a  trifling 
sum  compared  to  the  great  good  accomplished,  might  be 
swollen  with  the  growth  of  the  public  school  system  to 
some  enormous  and  burdensome  amount.  Basing  their 
argument  upon  such  false  analogies  as  the  well-known 
fact  that,  in  the  past,  public  buildings  and  parks  and 
other  enterprises  often  had  cost  as  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  their  projectors  had  promised  that  they 
should  tens,  they  created  visions  of  expense  in  the  future 
history  of  the  training  school  which  can  never  be  aught 
but  tbe  figments  of  imagination. 
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It  needs  but  a  few  words  to  show  how  absolutely 
limited  the  Training  School  is  by  the  conditions  of  its 
plan,  in  the  possibility  of  exceeding  a  very  moderate 
expenditure.  In  the  first  place,  no  building  will  erer  be 
required  for  this  special  purpose.  We  shall  always  use 
some  regular  school  for  the  practice  work,  and  all  other 
exercises  being  at  an  hour  when  the  children  are  absent, 
the  same  or  any  school  building  will  furnish  the  room 
required  without  expense.  In  the  second  place,  neither 
special  apparatus  nor  special  text-books  are  required. 
We  use  the  apparatus  provided  for  the  primary  classes, 
and  the  instruction  by  the  conductor  of  the  class  is  in  the 
form  of  lectures  and  familiar  talks.  A  blank  note  book 
for  each  pupil  teacher,  a  ream  or  two  of  foolscap  and  a 
few  printed  blanks  for  the  use  of  critic  teachers,  com- 
prise all  the  stationery  required.  The  salary  of  the  con- 
ductor and  possibly  that  of  one  extra  teacher,  should  the 
class  increase  in  size,  will  constitute  the  only  other  items 
of  expense  that  can  possibly  occur ;  the  critic  teachers 
being  those  who  are  now  employed  and  whose  salaries 
remain  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  who  would  be 
employed  and  paid  if  the  training  school  did  not  exist. 

The  expenses  for  the  Teachers'  Class  for  this  year  were 
as  follows : 

Salary  of  conductor $700  00 

Printing,  supplies,  blank  books,  etc 83  35 

1783  36 

Deduct  difference  between  Miss  GrannelPs  for- 
mer salary  (t600)  and  the  amount  paid  the 

teacher  employed  to  fill  the  Vacancy  ($350) . .   t250  00 
Also  amount  received  through  the  Regents  of 
the  University  for  instruction  of  Teachers' 

Class 250  00 

500  00 

And  the  net  expense  of  the  school  was t283  35 

Average  cost  of  instruction  of  the  thirty-seven   pupil 

teachers  belonging  during  the  year $7  65 
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This  fall  statement  and  explanation  is  here  given  for 
the  information  of  the  well-meaning  bat  evidently  misin- 
formed gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Training  School  through  an  innocent 
misapprehension  of  its  purpose  and  cost. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  class  has  not  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  professional  train- 
ing to  its  individual  members,  but  wholly  and  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
instruct,  and  in  order  that  the  public  may  get  the  intelli- 
gent and  fruitful  service  for  which  it  pays,  and  which  can 
be  procured  in  no  other  way  so  economically  and  surely. 
That  the  members  of  the  class  do  get  special  professional 
training  is  a  mere  incident  and  not  the  purpose  of  its 
establishment. 

The  fact  that  during  the  coming  year  the  Board  will  be 
enabled  to  conduct  this  class  not  only  without  any  expense 
but  that  it  may  become  a  source  of  income,  as  will  be 
explained  farther  on  in  this  discussion,  must  wholly  dis- 
arm those  who  have  so  far  continued  to  object  to  its 
maintenance.  The  Board  received  a  courteous  note  from 
a  gentleman  of  this  city  last  fall,  asking  that  the  opinion 
of  legal  authorities  be  obtained  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Board  to  carry  on  this  Teachers'  Class.  Two  opinions 
were  asked  and  obtained,  a  written  one  from  the  city' s 
corporation  counsel,  and  a  verbal  one  from  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  first  doubted 
the  authority  of  the  Board  ;  the  second  was  clear  that  the 
work  was  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  Board.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  point,  although  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  latter  opinion  is  the  correct  one.  In 
this  conflict  of  opinion,  the  Board  deemed  it  best  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  for  such  special  legal  authority  as 
would  remove  the  matter  from  the  region  of  doubt.  A 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced  in,  and  promptly 
passed  by,  the  Assembly  ;  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
those  who  were  fearful  that  the  class  might  grow  into 
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an  expensive  affair,  although  they  freely  admitted  its 
undoubteil  usefnlness  and  its  present  small  cost,  the  bill 
never  emerged  from  the  committee  room  of  the  Senate. 
Meanwhile,  upon  application  of  the  Board,  the  Regents 
of  the  University  designated  the  High  School  as  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers. This  placed  the  class  upon  an  unquestioned  legal 
basis  during  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  It  not 
being  certain  that  this  appointment  could  be  obtained 
every  year,  and  the  Board  being  unwilling,  of  course,  to 
continue  the  class  while  there  was  doubt  as  to  its  legal 
status^  it  was  feared  that  the  class  must  be  discontinued 
until  the  Legislature  gave  more  explicit  authority.  At 
this  point  a  happy  solution  of  the  difficulty  offered  itself, 
which  permits  the  continuance  of  the  class  without 
expense  to  the  city  and  thus  removes  any  pretext  even 
for  opposition.  The  Principal  of  Primary  School  No.  24 
announced  her  intention  of  resigning  in  order  to  bestow 
her  hand  upon  a  worthy  gentleman  of  this  city.  Where- 
upon Miss  Crannell,  the  conductor  of  the  Teachers'  Class, 
offered,  should  the  Board  deem  it  proper,  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  the  position  thus  vacated,  and  to  carry  on 
the  Teachers'  Class  also  without  pay  l)eyond  the  salary 
heretofore  paid  for  the  services  of  the  Principal.  The 
Board  gladly  accepted  the  proposition  and  has  elected 
Miss  Crannell  as  Principal  of  School  No.  24. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  continuance  of  the  class  is  pro- 
vided for  absolutely  without  expense.  Indeed,  should 
the  High  School  be  again  designated  to  conduct  a 
Teachers'  Class  by  the  Regents,  the  class  will  become  a 
source  of  income  probably  to  the  same  amount  as  was 
received  this  year. 

The  Teachers'  Class  was  organized  in  October  last,  and 
continued  its  sessions  until  the  middle  of  June.  The 
class  numbered  thirty  eight  (38)  at  the  outset ;  but,  during 
the  year,  seven  obtained  positions  as  teachers  and  four 
dropped  out  for  various  reasons,  leaving  twenty-seven 
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(27)  who  participated  in  the  final  examinations,  and  who 
will  receive  licenses  to  teach  in  onr  schools.  The  class 
was  conducted  upon  the  general  plan  detailed  in  last  year's 
report,  though  some  variations,  suggested  by  experience, 
were  found  beneficial. 

An  important  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  record  kept  by 
each  critic  teacher,  giving  her  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  practice  work  done  by  the  pupil  teachers 
in  her  presence.  Each  critic  marks  the  members  of  the 
class  upon  the  following  distinct  points : 

Method  of  Instruction;  Power  of  Questioning ;  Power  of 
Control ;  Manner  ;  Voice  ;  Language  (used  and  accepted); 
Neatness  (Desk,  Blackboard,  Person);  Punctuality  ;  Ani- 
mation ;  Originality. 

The  marks  are  reported  to  the  conductor  of  the  class 
who  enters  them  in  a  permanent  record  book  for  future 
reference.  As  these  reports  embody  the  opinions  of  sev- 
eral wholly  disinterested  persons,  they  must  give  a  quite 
accurate  exhibit  of  the  qualities  of  each  member  of  the 
class.  It  is  thought  that  this  record,  which  will  be  acces- 
sible to  officials  only,  will  prove  of  special  value  to 
members  of  the  Board  who  may  have  appointments  to 
make. 

The  work  done  during  the  year  is  fully  described  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  Miss  Crannell : 

''  The  instruction  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Subject-matter  in  Reading  and  Phonics,  Writing,  Music, 
Drawing,  Civil  Government,  School  Economy  and  U.  S.  History 
for  those  members  of  the  class  who  had  not  passed  the  Regents' 
Examination  in  that  study. 

"  2.  Methods  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Geography,  Lan- 
guage, Music,  Drawing,  History  and  Object  Lessons. 

^'3.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  and  recitations,  each  of  the 
young  ladies  completing  the  course,  has  given  lessons  in  her 
own  class  upon  assigned  subjects,  and  has  taught  several  weekii 
in  the  primary  department  of  School  No.  15.  The  whole  of  thip 
practice  work  was  done   under  the  supervision  of  the  method 
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teacher,  while  that  in  the  primary  training  school  was  also  care- 
fully obBei*ved  and  criticised  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
classes. 

"  In  this,  the  first  year  of  the  Training  Class,  there  have  been 
many  unavoidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  complete  success,  yet 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  attained. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  most  of  the  class  were  either 
indifferent  or  averse  to  the  work  required  of  them ;  this  feeling, 
I  am  happy  to  report,  gradually  gave  way  to  a  deep  and  earnest 
sense  of  the  importance  of  normal  training,  and  the  young 
ladies,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  heartily  co-operated  with 
the  teacher  in  every  respect. 

"  If  we  have  succeeded  in  arousing  the  class  to  a  proper  sense 
of  the  great  responsibility  of  the  profession,  and  infusing  in 
them  that  enthusiasm,  without  which  success  rarely  crowns  any 
effort,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the  correct  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  our  work  has 
not  been  in  vain ;  this,  I  trust,  has  been  accomplished. 

'*  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  our  profession,  more 
than  in  any  other,  perhaps,  theory  and  practice  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  actual  teaching  done  by  the  members  of  the  class 
in  the  Primary  Training  School  has  been  the  important  feature 
of  the  course,  and  one  which  will  especially  conduce  to  future 
success  in  their  chosen  field  of  labor." 

Next  year  the  superior  facilities  of  School  No.  24,  as  a 

field  for  observation  and  practice  —  there  being  twelve 

primary  rooms  instead  of  the  six  at  No.  16  —  will  permit 

a  much  longer  period  of  preliminary  observation  and  a 

correspondingly  larger  amount  of  actual  practice  in  the 

school-room. 

Course  of  Study, 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  discussion  of  several  of 
the  preceding  topics  to  an  amended  course  of  study.  The 
consideration  of  what  changes  could  be  made  in  our  general 
plan  of  work  with  advantage,  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Grammar  School  Principals 
during  the  majority  of  their  monthly  meetings  for  con- 
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saltation  and  diecussion  during  the  past  year.  What- 
ever radical  changes  were  proposed  were  talked  over 
freely  and  considered  deliberately,  and  those  which  were 
finally  adopted  were  approved  with  unanimity.  The 
more  important  departures  from  the  former  course  have 
been  fully  described  in  preceding  pages  of  this  report. 
The  changes  in  the  courses  in  Reading  and  Language 
will  admit  of  immediate  use,  and  will  go  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Those  proposed  in  the 
course  in  Number  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
gradual  introduction.  The  dozen  or  so  First  and  Second- 
Year  classes  which  were  started  on  the  new  plan  will  be 
able  to  continue  the  same ;  but  those  which  were  startetl 
in  the  old  way  must  continue  in  the  same  paths.  All 
newly  formed  classes  will,  of  course,  be  expected  to  con- 
form to  the  new  requirements.  The  amended  course  was 
duly  reported  to  the  Board  in  June,  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  and  was  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  July,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee. 

This  action  necessitates  the  revision  of  the  course  of 
study  as  printed  in  the  Manual,  and  since  a  Committee 
of  the  Board  is  now  engaged  in  revising  the  by- laws  and 
general  regulations,  and  as  it  happens  that  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  manual  is  entirely  exhausted,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  new  edition  be  printed  as  early  in  the 
coming  year  as  practicable. 

School  Programs. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  organization  of  a  school  upon 
which  its  success  depends  more  than  the  daily  program  ; 
and  ])erhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  which  teachers  as  often 
fail  in  arranging  upon  such  principles  as  conduce  to  the 
best  interests  of  their  pupils.  The  making  of  the  pro- 
gram is  certainly  the  province  of  the  principal ;  yet  every 
teacher  should  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
working  value  of  the  program  assigned.     The  inability 
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of  some  to  exercise  such  judgment  has  been  evident  in 
several  cases  which  came  under  my  observation  this 
year.  During  a  visit  at  one  of  our  schools,  I  observed 
that  the  first  exercise  was  in  arithmetic.  One-half  of  the 
class  worked  at  the  blackboards,  while  the  other  half 
worked  the  same  problems  upon  slates  at  their  seats. 
This  continued  for  forty  minutes.  At  its  close  the  class 
seemed  weary,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  time  given  to 
one  subject  was  much  too  long.  I  gave  an  involuntary 
sigh  of  relief  when  the  teacher  gave  the  signal  for  a 
change.  I  asked  what  the  next  subject  might  be,  and, 
to  my  utter  bewilderment,  was  told  it  would  be  arith- 
metic ;  but  that  the  pupils  at  the  blackboards  would 
change  places  with  those  who  had  been  working  on 
slates,  and  that  this  work  would  go  on  for  another  forty 
minutes.  Eighty  consecutive  minutes  given  to  the  most 
exhausting  subject  on  the  list  I  I  passed  immediately  to 
another  room  and  found  exactly  the  same  state  of  affairs. 
In  perfect  astonishment  I  sought  the  Principal,  and 
asked  what  it  meant.  He  was  as  much  surprised  as  I, 
and  informed  me  that  these  teachers  had  been  told  to 
give  eighty  or  ninety  minutes  during  the  day  to  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  ;  but  that  they  were  making  a  continu- 
ous exercise  of  that  length,  he  did  not  know  ;  and,  of 
course,  he  would  see  that  they  desisted  from  the  use  ot 
such  an  absurd  program.  Now,  if  these  teachers  had 
clearly  understood  the  proi)er  arrangement  of  a  program 
they  never  would  have  made  so  egregious  a  blunder. 

In  forming  a  daily  program,  the  first  thing  that  a 
teacher  should  note  is  that,  under  our  present  schedule, 
her  daily  work  begins  at  twenty  minutes  before  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  until  half-past  eleven ;  is 
resumed  at  five  minutes  before  one,  and  closes  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock.  Every  second  of  this  time  belongs 
and  must  be  given  to  school  work  alone.  To  the  con- 
scientious and  successful  teacher,  the  twenty  minutes 
before  the  bell  strikes  are  invaluable.     She  always  finds 
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plenty  to  do.  The  blackboards  mnst  be  cleared ;  the 
erasers  cleaned  and  placed  in  position  ;  the  crayons  dis- 
tributed ;  the  slates  arranged ;  the  chart  placed  in  readi- 
ness ;  the  number-table  set  in  order ;  apparatus  for  object 
and  other  lessons  placed  where  the  hand  can]rest  upon 
them  instantly  when  they  are  wanted  ;  backward  pupils 
must  be  assisted  ;  the  absentees  or  tardy  scholars  of  yes- 
terday looked  after ;  in  fine,  she  never  has  a  moment  too 
much  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  dav's  work. 
Every  program  should  start  thus : 

8.40-9.00  A.  M. —  Get  ready  for  work  1  and 
12.66-L15  P.  M. —  Get  rearfy  for  work  ! 

Next,  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  length  of  each 
exercise  is  properly  proportioned  to  the  age  and  advance- 
ment of  the  pnpil. 

During  the  First  and  Second  Years  no  recitation  should 
occupy  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  while  some  need  take 
no  more  than  ten.  From  the  Third  to  the  Fifth  Years, 
inclusive,  the  time  for  each  lesson  should  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes.  From  the  Sixth  to  the  Ninth  Years,  inclusive, 
no  exercise  should  continue  more  than  thirty  minutes. 
Indeed,  I  believe,  it  would  be  wise  to  extend  this  last 
limitation  through  the  High  School  course.  I  am  satis- 
fied from  personal  experience  as  a  teacher  in  High  School 
grades,  from  observation  and  from  the  testimony  of 
scholars,  that  more  real  progress  will  follow  from  a  crisp 
lively  exercise  of  thirty  minutes  than  from  the  forty -five 
minutes  now  given. 

As  far  as  the  limitations  above  set  for  primary  programs 
are  concerned,  most  teachers  will  readily  acquiesce  ;  but 
many  will  plead  for  longer  recitations  for  the  Grammar 
and  High  School  classes,  upon  the  ground  that  these 
classes  are  so  large  in  nnmbers  that  each  scholar  cannot 
recite  every  day.  To  the  Grammar  School  teachers  I 
would  say,  if  thirty  minutes  be  too  few  for  your  exercises 
in  Arithmetic  or  Reading,  give  two  recitation  hours  to 
each  of  these  subjects,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in 
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the  afternoon.  To  the  High  School  teachers  I  would  sug- 
gest that  thirty  minutes  recitations  will  giye  six  exercises 
a  day,  instead  of  five,  and  thus  permit  smaller  divisions 
to  be  made,  and  more  pupils  to  recite  every  day  than  do 
now.  A  fj^ain  of  one  recitation  a  day  means  five  addi- 
tional hours  for  each  teacher ;  or,  with  the  present  corps, 
eighty  recitation  hours  a  week.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  would  give  immediate  relief  by  permitting  a  sub- 
division of  eight  or  ten  burdensomely  large  divisions. 

The  trouble  with  our  programs  is  not  that  too  much 
time  is  given  every  day  to  Arithmetic  or  Geography  ;  but 
that  the  dose  given  at  once  is  too  large  for  assimilation,  and 
the  mental  stomachs  of  our  children  too  often  are  nau- 
seated and  weakened  by  too  long  sustained  efforts.  High 
School  pupils,  bright,  earnest  students,  have  assured  me 
that  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  the  ordinary  recitation 
hour  are  generally  "flat,  stale  and  unprofitable."  Why 
not  make  these  exercises  of  such  length  that  interest  will 
not  flag }  Thirty  minutes  will  prove  none  too  short  for 
effective  work. 

Finally,  the  program  should  be  arranged  with  reference 
to  giving  to  the  daily  lessons  such  a  pleasing  variety  as 
will  be  restful  and  yet  stimulating  by  the  very  act  of 
changing  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another.  The  transi- 
tions should  be  sharp  and  well-defined,  so  that  the  ten- 
dency to  mental  weariness  may  be  turned  into  renewed 
activity  ;  Number  might  well  succeed  Reading,  and 
Music,  Number.  Work  closely  related  in  matter  or 
character  should  be  separated  by  some  wholly  dissimilar 
lesson.  A  lesson  in  Penmanship  should  not  follow  a 
written  exercise  in  any  subject ;  nor  should  History  suc- 
ceed Geography.  If  cognate  subjects  must  sometimes 
adjoin,  let  the  work  be  oral  and  written,  alternately,  on 
succeeding  days. 

The  foregoing  suggestions,  while  dogmatic  in  form,  are 
not  int'ended  to  be  dictatorial.  They  are  founded  on 
what  are  believed  to  be  correct  principles  well  calculated 
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to  produce  that  gradual  and  symmetrical  development 
of  the  child- mind  which  is  the  end  we  are  seeking. 

Preparation  of  Work, 

A  college  professor,  whose  former  pupils  rise  up  every 
day  and  call  him  blessed,  said  once,  that  although  he 
had  been  teaching  the  same  subjects  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  every  line  and  word  of  the  text-books  he  used 
were  "  familiar  as  household  words,"  he  never  entered 
the  class-room  without  being  able  by  previous  study 
either  to  bring  out  something  new,  or  to  present  the  old 
in  a  new  and  more  impressive  form.  If  this  experienced 
teacher  finds  the  daily  preparation  of  his  work  so  essen- 
tial, how  much  more  imperative  is  the  necessity  that  our 
young  instructors  fully  prepare  the  lessons  they  place 
before  the  immature  and  budding  minds  they  are  helping 
to  develop  1  Yet  some  of  our  teachers  never  think  of 
looking  at  a  lesson  until  the  class  is  before  them.  Besides 
the  imperfect  presentation  of  the  lesson  which  must  follow 
from  this  lack  of  preparation,  there  results  also  a  loss  of 
time  which  may  not  unjustly  be  characterized  as  sinful. 

That  young  teachers  do  not  appreciate  the  importance 
of  constant  and  careful  preparation  of  school  work,  is 
shown  by  the  following  circumstance  : 

A  pupil  of  the  Training  School,  the  conductor  of  which 
had  impressed  upon  the  class  the  paramount  necessity  of 
complete  preparation  for  every  day's  work,  was  sent  to 
substitute  for  a  few  days  in  a  large  Grammar  School. 
The  Principal,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  school  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  relates  that  at  the  close  of  the  first 
day  he  observed  the  substitute  passing  out  with  an  arm- 
ful of  books.  He  asked  her,  pleasantly,  what  she  was 
proposing  to  do  with  all  those  books.  She  replied,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  course,  *'  I  am  going  to  get  ready  for 
to-morrow's  work."  He  told  her  to  go  ahead,  and 
assured  her  she  was  on  the  direct  road  to  success  in 
teaching.    After  relating  the  occurrence,  the  Principal 
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remarked :  '^  That  was  the  first  time  in  all  my  exi)erience 
that  a  substitute  was  known  to  make  any  preparation 
for  the  next  day  without  being  directed  to  do  so."  May 
this  exception  soon  change  to  a  rule ! 

It  is  suggested  that  our  Principals  may  compel  daily 
preparation  of  lessons  by  their  teachers,  by  requiring 
them  to  set  down  every  day  in  a  note-book,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  preparation  made  ;  the  note-book  to  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  the  Principal    or  any  supervising 

officer. 

Tsacb:bes. 

Two  hundred  forty  (240)  teachers  were  employed  by 
the  Board  this  year  —  seven  (7)  more  than  the  previous 
year.  The  additional  teachers  were  assigned  as  follows  : 
One  to  the  High  School,  one  to  No.  8,  one  to  No.  17,  one 
to  No.  21,  two  to  No.  23,  and  one  to  the  Training  School. 
These  additions  to  the  force  were  required  by  increased 
attendance,  except  in  No.  17,  where  another  teacher  became 
necessary  because  the  Principal  was  made  supervisory,  and 
relieved  from  constant  class  work.  Two  hundred  seven- 
teen (217)  of  the  teachers  are  women  and  twenty-three  (23) 
men.  The  former  number  has  increased  eight  (8),  and 
the  latter  has  decreased  one  (1).  One  hundred  twenty- 
one  ( 1 21)  are  graduates  of  the  High  School ;  fifty-nine 
(69)  of  Normal  Schools ;  fourteen  (14)  of  colleges  and  the 
remainder,  forty -six  (46),  were  educated  at  various  acad- 
emies and  seminaries. 

Twenty -two  (22)  new  appointments  were  made  during 
this  year,  an  increase  of  six  (6).  A  change  of  nine  per 
cent,  in  the  person7iel  of  so  large  a  corps  as  ours  should 
not  materially  affect  its  effectiveness,  and  when,  as  soon 
must  be  the  case,  all  the  new  appointees  are  chosen  from 
those  who  have  had  the  advantages  offered  by  the  course 
in  the  Training  School,  the  deterioration  caused  by  these 
changes  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  our  teaching  force  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  a  well-trained  and  efficient  body.     Enthu- 
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siasm  and  devotion  to  duty  mark  the  efforts  of  nearly  all, 
and  correspondingly  good  results  follow  their  endeavors. 
Besides  the  death  of  Prof.  Uoyd,  in  April  last,  here- 
tofore mentioned,  the  ranks  of  our  teachers  were  broken 
during  the  vacation  by  the  death  of  Margaret  A.  Overton, 
of  School  No.  11,  and  Mary  E.  Rooney,  of  School  No.  13. 
Miss  Overton  had  taught  with  fidelity  and  success  for 
four  years,  while  Miss  Rooney  had  been  employed  but 
one  year.  The  death  of  these  estimable  women  will  be 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  personal  friends,  among 
whom  none  will  be  more  sincere  mourners  than  their 
pupils  and  associate  teachers. 

Teachers^  Meetings. 

The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  Grammar  School 
Principals  were  held  during  the  year.  The  majority  of 
these  meetings,  as  stated  before,  were  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  proposed  changes  in  the  course  of  study.  A 
paper  of  great  interest  was  read  by  Principal  E.  E. 
Packer,  upon  School-Room  Manners.  At  the  request  of 
all  who  listened  to  its  first  reading,  Mr.  Packer  read  the 
paper  to  all  the  teachers  of  our  schools  in  the  chapel  of 
the  High  School.  At  the  solicitation  of  many  persons, 
this  excellent  essay  will  be  published  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  for  the  current  year. 

A  few  gallant  spirits  among  our  women  teachers  feeling 
that  if  conference  and  discussion  strengthened  the  men, 
it  would  also  help  them,  established  a  series  of  monthly 
me«^ting8  at  which  papers  on  educational  topics  were  read 
and  discussed.  A  valuable  paper  on  School  Government 
by  Miss  Crannell,  of  the  Training  School,  was  felt  to  be 
so  full  of  wise  suggestions  that  a  city  paper  published  it 
in  full,  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  did  not  attend 
its  reading,  as  well  as  for  the  information  and  edification 
of  the  general  public.  Although  at  times  discouraged  by 
the  comparatively  sma^  number  of  teachers  who  attended 
their  meeting,   these  earnest  women,  who  are  notably 
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among  the  best  and  most  successfal  of  onr  teachers,  have 
determined  to  continue  their  meetings,  believing  that 
snch  an  association  must  eventually  become  a  powerful 
lever  in  elevating  and  strengthening  the  profession  of 
which  their  sex  forms  the  great  majority.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  next  year  they  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence,  at  their  meetings,  of  many  more  of  their  fellow- 
workers. 

Occasional  grade  meetings  were  held  during  the  year, 
all  of  which  are  believed  ^o  have  been  as  profitable  as 
they  were  certainly  attractive  and  interesting.  Although 
the  great  necessity  which  existed  a  few  years  since  for 
these  meetings  is  rapidly  passing  away  through  increased 
familiarity  with  improved  methods  on  the  part  of  all  onr 
teachers,  yet  until  the  Training  School  has  made  its  full 
impress,  we  will  continue  to  hold  them  as  often  as  we 
may  have  new  processes  to  exhibit. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  character  of  each 
meeting  held  this  year : 

Grade  Meetings. 


DATB. 

Onde. 

Snbileet 
iUutnited. 

Condacted  by 

Nov.     29 
Feb.      16 
Feb.      16 
Feb.      21 
March    9 
March  16 
March  80 

First  year  . . . 

First  year 

First  year. . . 
Second  year. . 
Third  year.. 
Fourth  year . . 
Fifth  year  . . . 

Drawing  .. 
Number... . 
Number... . 
Reading . . . 
Number.. . . 
Climate  . . . 
Language.. 

Miss  Walker,  School  No.  24. 
Miss  Barry,  School  No.  15. 
Miss  Maddock,  School  No.  17. 
Miss  Zeitler,  School  No.  23. 
Miss  Pultz,  School  No.  2. 
Miss  Bogardus,  School  No.  25. 
Miss  Graham,  School  No.  15. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  congratulate  the  Board 
upon  the  completed  work  of  another  successful  and  pros- 
perous year  ;  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the  Board  for 
their  hearty  support  and  kind  forbearance,  and  to  assure 
the  principals  and  teachers  that  their  earnest  cooperation, 
without  which  any  efforts  of  mine  would  avail  little,  will 
be  borne  in  grateful  remembrance. 

CHARLES  W.  COLE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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TAB  LE 


Showing   the  Attendance   of  Pupils  in   the  Public 
Schools^  fob  the  Yeab  ending  June  30^  1883. 


SCHOOLS. 

NUMBKB  EmOTJJID. 

Arerige    daily   at- 
tendance. 

Average    member- 
anip. 

Per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance on   nomber 
enrolled. 

Per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance on  arerage 
memberahip. 

• 

1 

• 

5 

1 

High  School . . 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  8 

No.  4 

No.  6 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  18  

No.  14 

No.  15 

No.  16 

No.  17 

No.  18 

No.  19 

No.  20 

No.  21 

No.  22 

No.  28 

No.  24 

No.  26 

Train'g  School. 

Totals 

208 
196 
220 
112 

75 
170 
856 
178 
844 
111 
208 
844 
588 
251 
681 
604 

45 
880 
108 
195 
290 
895 
279 
206 
468 
152 
•  •  • . 

888 
168 
228 
100 

68 
189 
448 
125 
816 

98 
190 
892 
480 
829 
551 
608 

47 
272 

87 
145 
265 
897 
808 
248 
380 
171 

87 

586 
859 
448 
212 
148 
859 
804 
298 
660 
209 
898 
786 
1,018 
580 
1,182 
1.107 
92 
602 
195 
840 
555 
792 
582 
449 
848 
828 
87 

527 
226 
814 
121 

75 
212 
587 
164 
866 
117 
266 
646 
729 
851 
772 
755 

55 
875 

84 
198 
850 
579 
884 
260 
506 
168 

27 

244 
887 
185 

81 
228 
628 
188 
401 
180 
285 
588 
777 
886 
888 
817 

60 
407 

94 
207 
882 
622 
412 
292 
559 
187 

29 

.90 
.68 
.70 
.60 
.56 
.58 
.78 
.56 
.65 
.59 
.70 
.75 
.74 
.61 
.67 
.70 
.62 
.62 
48 
.57 
.68 
.74 
.57 
.81 
.60 
.58 
.78 

.98 
.98 
.98 
90 
.98 
.98 
.94 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.91 
.98 
.98 
.92 
.92 
i90 
.98 
.92 
.98 
.81 
.89 
.01 
.91 
.98 

607 
812 
850 
200 

80 
292 
674 
270 
448 
210 
888 
686 
786 
524 
928 
944 
186 
44M 
168 
224 
616 
764 
504 
800 
576 
448 

87 

6,904 

7,010 

18i914 

9,059 

9,888 

.65 

.92 

11,840 
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TAB  LE 

Showing  the  Registered  Number  and  Average  Daily 
Attendance  of  Pupils  for  each  Year  since  1856. 
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SPECIMEN   PAPERS 


OV  T>B 


Examinations  Submitted  by  the  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  in  June,  1883. 


•»• 


First  Year^  First  Semester. 

NUMBBB. 

1.  Write  3,  2,  5  and  7  in  Roman  numerals. 

2.  Make  one  mark  on  your  glate.    Eras^  it.     What  remains  ? 

5.  Make  two  lines  on  your  slate.     Erase  one.     What  remains  ? 
4.  Two  marks  and  one  mark  are  how  many  marks  f 

6.  2  +  1+2—? 

6.  2+1  +  1  — 2—? 

7.  Peter  made  1  line  on   his  slate  and  Kate  made  2  lines. 
How  many  lines  did  both  make  ? 

8.  I  have  three  apples  and  give  one  away ;  how  many  have  I 
left? 

9.  2  +  2  +  1+2—? 
10.  3  +  2  +  1—2—? 

First  Year,  Second  Semester. 

NUMBBB. 

1.  Write  bv  2's  from  1  to  9. 

2.  Write  in  Roman  numerals  backward  from  X  to  I. 

3.  2  +  1  +  2  +  3  +  2—? 

4.  Add  21,  11,  18,  12,  10. 
6.  2  +  2  +  1+2  —  3—? 

6.  Willie  had  five  pockets.     In  each  pocket  were  2  marbles. 
How  many  marbles  had  he  in  all  ? 

7.  Stella's  brother  gave  her  3  cents  a  day  for  three  days.     How 
many  cents  did  he  give  her  in  all  ? 

8.  Five  sparrows  sat  on  a  limb.     Two  flew  away.     How  many 
were  left? 
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9.  James  paid  2  oents  for  a  pencil,  8  cents  for  paper  and  2 
cents  for  a  sponge.     How  much  had  he  left  from  10  cents  ? 

10.  I  spent  6  cents,  gave  away  2  cents  and  had  3  oents  left 
How  much  had  I  at  first  ? 

Second  Ysab,  First  Semester. 

NUMBER. 

1.  Write  by  8's  from  4  to  34. 

2.  Write  by  4's  backward  from  48  to  0. 

3.  How  many  2's  in  18? 

4.  How  many  S's  in  86  ? 

5.  Add  482,  698,  684,  707,  809. 

6.  Add  7,  9,  6,  6,  4,  8,  7,  9,  4,  6,  3,  2,  8,  7. 

7.  John  walked  13  miles,  Peter  19  miles  and  James  21  miles. 
How  many  miles  did  all  walk  ? 

8.  If  eight  girls  had  8  dolls  each,  how  many  did  all  have  ? 

9.  I  bought  9  cents  worth  of  apples  and  7  oents  worth  of 
candy.     How  many  cents  had  I  left  from  20  cents  ? 

10.  A  man  had  86  oranges  and  sold  4  to  each  of  7  children. 
How  many  had  he  left  ? 

Second  Year^  Second  Semester. 

NUMBER. 

1.  Add  8672,  489,  5728,  4883,  79,  84. 

2.  Write  in  Roman  84,  97,  100,  60. 

3.  8674  —  8668—?     4.  68  +  94  +  67  +  66  +  34  +  137  —  ? 

6.  How  many  6's  in  66  ?    6.  Write  by  5*8  from  7  to  62. 

7.  A  farmer  had  69  sheep  and  sold  17.     How  many  were  left  ? 

8.  Three  men  bought  a  house,  the  first  man  paying  9875,  the 
second  9812  and  the  third  as  much  as  the  first  two  together 
How  much  did  the  house  cost  ? 

9.  In  what  year  will  a  person  who  was  born  in  the  year  1826  be 
67  years  old  ? 

10.  Paid  for  seven  articles  $.87,  S.98,  t.45,  t.68,  t.88,  t.49 
and  t.88.  What  did  all  cost? 

11.  Paid  91265  for  a  house  and  then  sold  it  for  Si 466.     How 
much  was  gained  ? 

12.  Paid  for  a  horse  $176,  for  a  buggy  t67  and  for  harness  $46. 
Sold  them  for  $299.     How  much  was  gained  ? 
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Fourth  Year,  First  Sbmesteil 

NmfBBB. 

1.  Write,  in  Roman  numbers,  1888,  1492,  1778,  1668. 

2.  284U20 +  684721  — 190807  — ? 
8.  4040X6  +  609X7  —  ? 

4.  806X4—108X8—? 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  875  sheep  at  t8  apiece. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  89  pounds  of  coffee  at  48  cents  a  pound. 

7.  Bought  87  lbs.  of  tea  at  46  cents  a  lb. ;  sold  it  at  63  cents 
a  lb.     Find  the  gain. 

8.  A  drover  had  10040  sheep;  600  strayed  away,  and  2000 
died ;  he  sold  the  remainder  at  $7  apiece.  What  amount  did  he 
receive  ? 

9.  A  farmer  sold  60  bu.  clover  seed  at  $8  a  bu.  and  12  barrels  of 
cider  at  t6  a  barrel;  he  divided  the  money  among  his  four  boys; 
how  much  did  each  boy  get  ? 

10.  A  man  sold  48  mules  at  tl08  apiece,  18  horses  at  $97 
apiece,  and  160  cows  at  t48  apiece;  how  much  did  he  get  for  all  ? 

11.  What  cost  4080  yards  of  muslin  at  17  cents  a  yard  ? 

12.  A  drover  sold  876  hogs  at  97  each,  and  three  times  as  many 
sheep  at  t4  each;  how  much  more  did  he  get  for  the  sheep  than 
for  the  hogs  ? 

Fourth  Year^  Second  Semester. 

NUMBER. 

1,  2.  Write  by  9'8  from  3  to  93.  Find  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
just  written. 

3.  4.  36786  x  706—  ?     408726  x  963—  ? 
6,6.  497634+86—?     320784+7—? 

7.  88+64  +  82—164x3+2—? 

8.  Paid  for  carpet  $33.76,  for  chairs  $18.60,  for  a  mirror  $12.26, 
for  curtains  $10.00  and  for  bedstead  $42.00.     What  did  all  cost? 

9.  What  cost  1120  quarts  of  cherries  at  $2  a  bushel,  there 
being  32  quartM  in  a  bushel  ? 

10.  What  is  the  value  of  6000  and  6  dozen  oranges  at  3  cents 
apiece  ? 

11.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  place;  one  travels  east  at  the 
rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  and  the  other  west  6  miles  an  hour;  how 
far  apart  will  they  be  in  11  hours  ? 
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12.  875X476+1009—? 

13.  Bought  18  bbls.  of  flour  at  t8  a  bbL  and  sold  at  $12  a  bbl. 
How  much  was  gained  ? 

14.  25   bbls.  of  flour,  eaoh  containing  190  lbs.,  were  divided 
among  45  persons.    How  many  pounds  did  each  person  receive  ? 

15.  2082080+70205—? 

16.  How  do  you  prove  your  work  in  Division. 

FousTff  YBABy  First  Semester. 

6B06BAPHT. 

1-4.  Name  a  street  north  of  your  school ;  east ;  south  ;  west. 

5.  Locate  the  New  Capitol. 

6.  Locate  the  High  School. 

7.  What  is  a  mountain  ?    Name  some  mountains. 

8.  In  what  county  do  you  live  ? 

9.  What  river  bounds  the  county  you  live  in  on  the  east  ? 
10-12.  Name  three  cities  of  New  York  State. 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  animal  and  a  mineral  ? 
14-16.  Name  three  tools  used  by  a  carpenter. 

17.  Is  there  more  land  or  water  on  the  earth's  surface  ? 

18.  What  two  motions  has  the  earth  ? 

19.  20.  What  are  caused  by  each  of  these  motions  ? 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  three  objects. 

2-4.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  about  each  object  just  named. 

5.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence  about  one  of   the  same 
objects. 

6-12.  Boys  and  girls  eat  apples  and  oranges  and  drink  milk. 

Make  a  list  of  the  name- words  and  of  the  action -words  in 
above  sentence. 
13-15.  Write  three  sentences  about  birds. 

16.  Make  one  sentence  of  the  three  just  written. 

Correct  the  following  : 

17.  I  aint  got  no  pencil. 

18.  The  dog  he  ran. 

19.  John  tored  my  book. 

20.  Who  done  that. 

21.  The  Lion  is  a  native  of  africa. 
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22.  How  i  jumped  ? 

28-30.  Write  a  note  to  a  friend  asking  him  to  lend  yoa  bis  copy 
of  Robinson  Cmsoe. 

(Eight  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.  Do  not  require  formal 
address  or  subscription.  Deduct  one  credit  for  each  error  in 
spelling,  capitals,  grammar  or  use  of  period  or  question-mark.) 

Fourth  Year^  Second  Semester. 

GBOOBAPHT. 

1.  What  kind  of  climate  do  you  live  in  ? 
2-4.  Name  three  fruits  which  grow  in  hot  climates. 
5-7.  Name  three  wild  animals  that  live  in  hot  climates. 
8-10.  Name  three  trees  which  grow  in  hot  climates. 
11-15.  Name  the  five  races  of  men. 

16.  What  are  savages? 

17.  What  are  manufactures  ? 

18.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  land  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ? 

19.  What  isthmus  connects  them  ? 

20.  What  ocean  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere ? 

.21-28.  Name  the  three  principal  mountain  systems  of  N.  A. 
24,  25.  Name  two  large  rivers  of  N.  A. 

LANGUAGE. 

1-6.  Name  six  cases  in  which  capitaU  are  necessary. 

7-12.  Write  sentences  illustrating  each  of  the  cases  just 
named. 

18-19.  Red  apples  are  sometimes  sweet  and  juicy,  but  are  often 
sour  and  spicy. 

Select  the  qualUy  and  when  —  words  from  the  above  sentence. 

Correct  the  following  : 

20.  Them  is  good  peaches. 

21.  The  flowers  growed  slowly. 

22.  Henry  lays  abed  very  late. 

23.  He  had  ought  to  be  good. 

24.  In  June  we  will  go  to  Saratoga. 

25.  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  two  boys  ? 
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26-40.  Tell  in  six  sentences  what  you  see  in  the  picture  on 
page  64,  of  yonr  geography. 

(Fifteen  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.  Deduct  one  credit  for 
each  error  in  spelling,  capitals,  grammar,  or  use  of  period  or 
question  mark.) 

Fifth  Ybar^  First  Sembstbr. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Why  is  this  country  called  the  United  States  ? 

2.  How  many  states  were  there  when  the  Union  was  formed  ? 
8.  How  many  states  are  there  now  ? 

4-6.  Locate  Boston  ;  San  Francisco  ;  New  Orleans. 
7,  8.  What  ocean  is  east  of  the  U.  S.  ?    West  ? 
9-13.  Name  the  Great  Lakes. 
14-15.  What  is  a  seaport  ?    Name  a  seaport  of  Maine. 

16.  What  range  of  mountains  in  Vermont  ? 

17.  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  of  Vermont? 
18-21.  Describe  the  Connecticut  River.     (Source,  between  and 

across  what  states  it  flows,  and  into  what  water  it  empties.) 

22.  What  great  mines  has  Pennsylvania  ? 

23-26.  Name  three  rivers  of  N.  T.,  one  flowing  south,  one  east, 
and  one  north. 

LANGUAGE. 

Little  brooks  wind  slowly  through  the  green  grass. 

1.  Name  the  subject  of  the  above  sentence. 

2.  Name  the  predicate. 

3.  Name  the  nouns. 

4.  Name  the  adjectives. 
6,  Name  the  adverb. 

6.  Change  the  sentence  to  a  question. 

Correct  the  following : 

7.  Hand  me  them  books. 

8.  The  scholars  is  all  here. 

9.  He  isn't  here  I  don't  think. 

10.  I  seen  him  yesterday. 

11.  He  and  i  start  on  Wednesday  for  europe. 

Write  a  letter  containing  at  least  six  sentences  to  a  f  nend, 
about  your  school.    Address  and  subscription  in  good  form. 
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(Fifteen  credits.  Deduct  one  for  each  error  in  spelling,  gram- 
mar, capitals  and  use  of  period  or  question-mark.) 

Fifth  Year^  Second  Semester. 

GEOGBAPHT. 

1.  What  is  a  canal  ?    Name  one. 

2-4.  Name  three  cities  of  N.  T.  located  on  the  Erie  canal. 

5.  How  many  bridges  across  the  Hudson  river  at  Albany  ? 

6-8.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Louisiana. 

9-11.  Name  three  capes  of  North  Carolina. 
12-14.  Name  three  leading  products  of  the  Southern  States? 
15-17.  Name  the  states  which  border  on  Lake  Superior. 
18-20.  Locate  Chicago ;  Cincinnati;  Louisville. 
21-23.  Name  three  leading  productions  of  the  Pacific  States. 
24,  25.  Describe  the  larger  Colorado  river.     (Source,  direction 
and  effluence.) 

LANGUAGE. 

1-4.  Write  four  sentences  about  trees. 

5-8.  Name  the  subject  and   predicate  of  each  sentence  you 
have  written. 
9.  Select  all  the  nouns  in  the  same  sentences. 

10.  Select  all  the  verbs  in  the  same  sentences. 

1 1.  Select  all  the  adjectives  in  the  same  sentences. 

Correct  the  following: 

12.  Have  the  scholars  went  home  ? 
18.  Let  the  books  lay  on  the  desk. 

14.  Send  them  boys  away. 

15.  These  apples  is  sour. 

16.  I  hadn't  no  time. 

17.  Was  gen.  grant  present? 

18.  The  childrens  hats  were  new  ? 

19.  What  a  nice  doll  ? 

Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling,  in  not  less  than  six  sentences, 
what  you  saw  on  the  way  to  school  to-day.  Address  and  sub- 
scription in  good  form. 

(14  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.  Deduct  for  errors  as  hereto- 
fore directed.) 
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Fifth  Year,  Second  Semester. 

NUHBBB. 

1.  How  many  yards  of  calico  in  118  cases,  each  case  contain- 
ing 64  pieces  and  each  piece  47  yards  ? 

2.  In  24  hours  the  earth  moves  1569600  miles.     How  far  does 
it  move  in  a  minnte,  60  minutes  making  an  hour  ? 

3.  When  are  two  or  more  numbers  jE>r}m6  to  each  other? 

4.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  two  or  more  numbers  ? 
g    5X8X8X7X28X99  _y 

11X4X7X5X4 

6.  What  is  a  proper  fraction  ?    Write  one. 

7.  Reduce  -f^f^  to  lowest  terms. 

8.  Reduce  29-j^  to  an  improper  fraction. 

9.  Reduce  i^,  •}^,  |^  to  least  common  denominator. 

10.  A  man  walked  45f  miles  on  Monday,  47-|  on  Tuesday  and 
AOf  on  Wednesday.     How  far  did  he  walk  ? 

11.  A  lady  having  925,  paid  S2|  for  gloves,  tl5f  for  a  bonnet 
and  t8f  for  some  lace.     How  much  money  had  she  left  ? 

12.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  are  there  in  12^  pieces,  each  piece 
containing  42f  yards  ? 

ld«  If  a  family  uses  }  of  a  barrel  of  flour  in  a  week,  how  long 
will  5-1^  barrels  last  ? 

Fifth  Ybar^  First  Semester. 

NUHBBU. 

1.  Express  in  figures  fifty  million  fifty  thousand  fifty. 

2.  Express  in  words  20920518. 

3.  Express  in  Roman  numerals  1888,  5050,  789. 

4.  What  will  896  chests  of  tea  cost  at  68  cents  a  pound,  each 
chest  containing  58  pounds  ? 

5-6.  I  bought  25  barrels  of  flour  for  9200.     For  what  must  it 
be  sold  per  barrel  to  gain  t50.     What  will  be  the  gain  per  barrel? 

7.  (45+3+6)+(10+15)+(7-2)+6— ? 

8.  How  many  vessels  carrying  8800  bushels  of  wheat  each  will 
it  require  to  carry  984864  bushels  ? 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers  from  19  to  49,  Inclusive. 

10.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  24,  42,  68  and  91. 

11.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  8,  12,  16,  24  and  48. 
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12.  Name  the  terms  of  a  fractioii.  i 

1 3.  Which  term  correspondB  to  a  divisor  ? 

14-17.  Redace  ff,  }ff,  ^ff,  aod  -f^^  to  their  lowest  terms. 

18.  Redace  18^  to  an  improper  fraction. 

19.  Redace  ^f^  to  a  mixed  number. 

20.  Change  f ,  ^y  ^  to  firactions  having  their  least  common 
denominator. 

8iXTB  TsABj  Sbcond  8bmb8ter, 

KUMBBR. 

1.  Write  in  figures,  four  thousand  three  hundred  millionths. 

2.  Write  in  words  25.000065. 

8.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  following:  37  yards  of  sheeting 
at  t.13^,  8  yards  of  ribbon  at  t.37|,  and  27  yards  of  silk  at  $2.35  ? 

4.  How  many  stoves,  at  $21.85  each,  can  be  bought  for  $789.95  ? 

5.  If  I  pay  $106.40  for  35  hats,  for  how  much  must  I  sell  each 
hat  so  as  to  gain  $7.00  in  all? 

6.  At  $.18  per  dozen,  how  many  dozen  eggs  can  be  bought  for 
$32.40  ? 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  affixing  ciphers  to  a  decimal  ? 

8.  If  one  bushel  of  charcoal  is  made  from  .0196  of  a  cord  of 
wood,  how  many  bushels  can  be  made  from  5.831  cords? 

9.  .7864+.0056— ? 

10.  647.89X20.009—? 

11.  $564.37^  for  105  sheep  is  how  much  a  head  ? 

12.  Make  out  and  receipt  the  following  bill  as  clerk  :  Phil.,  Dec. 
6,  1882.  C.  Roberts  So  Co.  sold  to  £.  Williams,  2  doz.  silver 
forks  at  $87.50  a  doz.,  \  doz.  silver  table-spoons  at  $38  a  doz.,  3 
sets  of  silver  tea-spoons  at  $9.25  a  set,  and  one  silver  cake  basket 
for  $37.50. 

Sixth  Tbar^  First  Sbmbstbr. 

.  NUMBBB. 

1.  A  boy  has  a  velocipede  which  he  can  run  at  the  rate  of  140 
rods  a  minute.  How  many  minutes  will  it  take  him  to  run  it 
680  rods  ? 

2.  A  farmer  has  1000  head  of  cattle  in  5  fields.  In  the  first 
he  has  315  head,  in  the  second  175,  in  the  third  300,  and  in  the 
fourth  the  same  number  as  in  the  fifth.  How  many  has  he  in  the 
fifth? 
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3.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  756  ? 

4.  7X6X3X11X8X9      o 


6X11X3X6 
6.  Find  the  sum  of  f,  3^,  f ,  ^  and  |. 

6.  A  farmer  received  tl8f  for  hay,  t65f  for  a  cow  and  $161} 
for  a  horse.     How  much  did  he  receive  for  all  ? 

7.  From  a  bin  containing  606f  tons  of  coal  418^  tons  are  taken. 
How  many  tons  remain  ? 

8.  |x4xTflrxA=» 

9.  Multiply  3^  X  4  by  4  X  f  of  7. 

10.  At  $16}  per  ton,  how  much  will  4^  tons  of  hay  cost  ? 

11.  Divide  |  of  f  of  6f  by  |  of  |  of  f 

12.  At  $f  per  bushel,  how  many  bushels  of  potatoes  can  be 
bought  for  $17i? 

Sixth  Tjsae^  Second  Semester. 

OBOGBAPHT. 

1.  Which  hemisphere  contains  the  most  water? 

2-7.  Name  the  grand  divisions  of  land. 

8-10.  Which  grand  divisions  are  crossed   by  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  ? 
11,  12.  What  is  a  strait  ?    Name  one  and  state  what  it  connects. 
13-17.  Name  five  seas  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
18,  19.  What  is  a  peninsula?    Name  a  peninsula  of  Asia. 
20-23.  Name  four  large  rivers  of  Africa. 
24.  Name  three  wild  animals  of  Africa. 
26.  What  is  a  caravan  ? 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  of  at  least  six  words. 

2.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence  of  at  least  six  words. 

3.  Name  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence. 

4.  Name  the  predicate  of  the  first  sentence. 
6.  Name  the  subject  of  the  second  sentence. 

6.  Name  the  predicate  of  the  second  sentence. 

Correct  the  following: 

7.  There  is  ten  boys  in  the  class. 

8.  John  has  went  home. 

9.  There  isn't  no  ink. 
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10.  The  albany  high  school  is  on  eagle  st. 

11.  How  far  shall  i  go  ? 

12.  This  is  the  nicest  of  the  two  books. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling  what  games  you  and  yoar 
playmates  enjoy.  Not  lees  than  ten  sentences.  Address  and 
subscription  in  good  form. 

(14  credits  for  a  perfect  exercise.  Deduct  one  for  each  error 
as  heretofore.) 

Sixth  Ybar^  First  Ssmbstsr. 

QBOORAPHT. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  capitol  of  the  U.  S. 

2,  d.   SVhat  is  an  isthmus  ?    Name  one,  stating  what  it  connects. 
4--6.  Name  three  of  the  larger  West  India  islands. 

7-9.  Name  three  countries  of  S.  A.  crossed  by  the  equator. 
10-12.  Describe  the  Amazon.     (Source,  direction  and  effluence.) 

13.  14.  Locate  Cape  Horn;  Cape  St.  Roque. 
15-17.  Name  three  valuable  forest  trees  of  S.  A. 

i8-20.  Name  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Continent. 

21-23.  What  countries  are  comprised  in  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

24-28.  Name  the  Five  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

29,  30.  What  mountains  between  France  and  Spain  ?  between 
Russia  and  Siberia  ? 

31-33.  Name  three  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  flowers  in  the  garden  will  soon  perfume  the  air  with  their 
fragrance. 

1-4.  Name  the  subject  of  the  above  sentence ;  the  predicate  ; 
modifiers  of  the  subject ;  modifiers  of  the  predicate. 

Correct  the  following : 

5.  How  many  sheeps  in  that  flock  ? 

6.  That  is  the  dog  who  barked. 

7.  She  is  the  girl  which  sings. 

8.  Is  that  her  ? 

9.  Both  William  and  Peter  was  there. 
10.  West  troy  is  on  the  erie  canal. 
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Write  a  letter  of  not  less  than  ten  sentences  to  Macy  &  Co., 
tJew  York  City,  applying  for  a  place  as  clerk,  and  stating  your 
qualifications  therefor.    Address  and  sabscription  in  good  form. 

Seventh  Yeab^  Second  Semesteb. 

GBOGBAPHT.' 

1.  In  what  general  direction  do  the  rivers  of  the  Eastern 
States  flow  ? 

2-4.  Name  the  three  most  important  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  in  relation  to  commerce. 

5.  6.  What  is  latitude?    State  the  latitude  of  Albany. 
7-9.  Name  three  inland  lakes  of  New  York. 

10-12.  What  lakes  border  on  New  York? 

13.  Why  is  New  York  called  the  Empire  State  ? 

14.  Locate  Philadelphia. 

15-17.  Name  the  three  chief  mineral  products  of  Penn. 

18.  Locate  Pittsburg. 

19.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
20-22.  Name  three  tropical  fruits  raised  in  Florida  ? 

23.  What  are  the  three  leading  exports  of  New  Orleans  ? 

24-26.  Over  what  waters  would  a  cargo  of  coal  pass  in  going 
from  Pittsburg  to  Galveston? 

27-33.  Name  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  excluding  such  as  are  crossed  by  the  Mts. 

34-39.  Describe  the  Rio  Grande  River.  (Source,  general  direc- 
tion, across  what  territory,  between  what  State  and  country  and 
into  what  water  it  flows.) 

40.  What  mountains  in  Utah  ? 

Seventh  Year^  First  Semester. 

OBOGBAPHY. 

I.  What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  ? 

2-3.  What  are  the  poles  ?    Name  them. 

4-5.  What  is  a  great  circle  ?    Name  one. 

6.  Name  an  isthmus  and  tell  what  it  connects. 

7.  Name  a  strait  and  tell  what  it  connects. 

8-10.  Name  the  three  chief  occupations  of  mankind. 
1 1.  What  river  of  N.  A.  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ? 
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1 2.  What  is  a  peniDSuIa  ? 
13-15.  Name  three  peninsalas  of  N.  A. 
16-18.  Locate  Gapes  Farewell,  Hatteras  and  St.  Lucas. 
19-21.  Name  three  animals  of  N.  A.  valuable  for  their  fur. 
22-24.  Name  three  large  lakes  of  British  America. 
25-29.  Name  five  bays  or 'gulfs  of  N.  A 

30.  What  countries  of  N.  A  are  crossed  by  the  Arctic  Circle? 
31-35.  Locate  the  cities  of   Montreal,   Mexico,   Washington, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
36-37.  What  is  a  republic  ?    Name  one. 
38-39.  What  is  a  monarchy  ?    Name  one. 
40-41.  What  is  an  absolute  monarchy  ?    Name  one. 
42-46.  Name  four  important  rivers  of  N.  A. 

Seventh  Year^  First  Semester, 

ABrrHMBTIC. 

1.  The  great  fire  in  Chicago  burned  over  an  area  of  2194  acres. 
The  estimated  loss  occasioned  by  the  fire  was  $196000000.  What 
was  the  average  loss  per  acre  ? 

2.  A  tailor  having  $585  wished  to  buy  an  equal  number  of 
yards  of  two  kinds  of  cloth,  worth  $6  and  $7  a  yard  respectively. 
How  many  yards  of  each  kind  could  he  buy  ? 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  the  prime  numbers  from  0-30. 

4.  Find  the  O.  C.  D.  of  462,  1 764  and  2562. 

5.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  8,  12,  16,  24  and  48. 

6.  What  is  an  improper  fraction  ?     Write  one. 

7.  Reduce  iViVo  to  lowest  terms. 

8.  A  merchant  sold  f  of  a  yard  of  silk  to  one  lady,  f  of  a  yard 
to  another,  and  ^  of  a  yard  to  another.  How  much  did  he  sell 
in  all  ? 

».  I  o^  A  o^  W  o^  A  *>^  is=? 

10.  At  $lf  ber  bushel,  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  bought 

for  $3168? 

11.  71.142+.007I— ? 

12.  Mrs.  M.  Townsend  bought  May  1,  1883,  of  Lord  &  Taylor 
N.  Y.  City,  27  yards  of  silk  at  $2.75,  11  yards  of  lace  at  $6.37i| 
9  pairs  of  gloves  at  $2.15,  and  10  pairs  of  hose  at  $1.10.     She 
paid  $100  on  account     Make  out  the  bill  showing  the  balance 
due. 
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13.  What  is  a  concrete  namber  ?    Write  one. 

14.  What  is  a  denominate  namber?    Write  one. 

15.  How  many  pence  in  £4  68.  5d.  ? 

16.  Reduce  48596  far.  to  pounds. 

17.  How  many  spoons,  weighing  5  oz.  each,  can  be  made  from 
3  lb.  5  oz.  of  silver  ? 

18.  How  many  powders,  of  5  gr.  each,  can  be  made  from  5  oz. 
7  dr.  of  quinine  ? 

8BVSNTH  Year,  Second  Semester. 

▲RrrHMsnc. 

1.  What  is  reduction  ascending  ? 

2.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  791 2  miles.    How  many  feet  is  it? 
d.  How  many  square  yards  in  a  ceiling  that  is  18  feet  wide  by 

24  feet  long  ? 

4.  What  will  be  the  expense  of  painting  a  roof  that  is  48  feet 
long  and  22  feet  wide  at  t.dO  per  sq.  yd.  ? 

5.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  18ft.  long  by  15f  ft. 
wide,  with  carpet  f  of  a  yard  wide,  at  tl.90  per  yard? 

6.  A  pasture  containing  10  acres  had  a  width  of  20  rods.    How 
long  was  it? 

7.  A  man  sawed  a  pile  of  wood  40  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  5^ 
ft.  high,  for  $1.50  per  cord.     How  much  did  he  earn  ? 

8.  What  will  it  cost  to  excavate  a  cellar  80  by  85  ft.  and  8  ft. 
deep,  at  $.42  per  yd.  ? 

9.  When  flour  is  $10  per  barrel,  how  many  pounds  can  I  buy 
for  $2.80? 

10.  Reduce  1977900  sec.  to  higher  denominations. 

11.  What  will  3  reams  of  paper  sell  for  at  $.15  per  quire? 

12.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  5  gross  of  brushes  at  $.37^  a 
dozen  ? 

13.  The  owner  of  a  schooner  sold  .3235  of  her  to  the  captain. 
What  part  of  the  vessel  did  he  still  own  ? 

14.  Find  the  difference  between  -^  oi  18f  and  }  of  17f. 

Seventh  Year^  First  Semester. 

LAN6I7A6B. 

1.  Washington  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  successful  general. 
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He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  statesman. 

He  was  a  true  patriot. 

Unite  the  foregoing  statement  into  a  simple  sentence. 

Analyze  the  statement  by  stating  its  class,    subject, 
predicate  and  the  modifiers  of  both. 
2-3.  Compare  the  adjectives  true  and  9ucces8/nL 
4-6.  Name  the  proper  nouns. 

*I-\2.  State  six  cases  in   which  capitals  are  used  and  illus- 
trate each  case  in  a  sentence. 

Correct  the  following  : 

13.  This  is  Kates  book. 

14.  Do  you  sell  womens  shoes  ? 

15.  It  is  one  of  those  kind  of  trees. 

16.  The  boys  plays  marbles. 

1 7.  The  title  of  the  book  is  little  men. 

18.  What  a  lovely  picture? 

Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  fifteen  lines  on  *'  Trades," 
paying  attention  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Names  of  several  trades. 

2.  Names  of  tools  used. 

3.  What  is  made  by  the  different  trades. 

4.  Which  trade  you  would  prefer  to  follow  and  why. 

Seventh  Ysar^  Second  Semester. 

LANGUAGE. 

1-5.  The  country  on  each  side  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  is  very 
low  and  flat. 

Analyze  by  giving  class,   subject,   predicate    and  the 
modifiers  of  both. 
6-7.  Name  two    phrases  in   the    above   sentence  and    state 
whether  they  are  adjective  or  adverbial. 
8-12.  Write  the  plural  of  man;  lady;  deer;  child;  leaf. 
13-18.  Write  the  words  expressing  the  opposite  gender  of  boy; 
uncle;  princess ;  king;  poet;  hero. 

Correct  the  following: 

19.  This  is  the  dog  who  barked. 

20.  Who  did  you  see  last  night. 
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21.  I  saw  gen'l  phil  sheridan. 

22.  Have  you  read  robinson  crasoe? 
28.  Yoa  hadn't  ought  to  do  so. 

24.  Lend  me  them  books. 

Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  fifteen  lines  on  ^'  Farm 
Life,"  and  speak  of  the  following : 

1.  The  farm-house. 

2.  The  crops  raised 

3.  The  domestic  animals. 

4.  The  poultry. 

5.  The  birds. 

6.  The  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

Eighth  Ybar^  Second  Semester. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1 .  In  a  certain  school  |-  of  the  scholars  belong  to  the  fourth 
class,  \  to  the  third  class,  if  to  the  second  class,  and  the  remainder, 
61,  to  the  first  class.     How  many  scholars  in  all  ? 

go 

3.  Burlington,  Vt.,  June  20,  1883.  James  Hosford  bought  of 
Joseph  Pierce  27  sheep  (g  t3.75  ;  13  oxen  (^  $53.50  and  15  cows  @ 
$23.25.  Hosford  paid  $675  on  account.  Make  out  bill  showing 
the  balance  due. 

4.  Bought  a  cask  of  molasses,  containing  64  gallons  for  $16  ; 
but  11  gallons  having  leaked  out,  at  what  price  a  gallon  must  I 
sell  the  remainder  to  gain  $2.55  ? 

5.  How  many  square  feet  in  the  entire  surface  of  a  retangular 
block  of  marble  8  ft.  long,  4t.  wide  and  3  ft.  thick  ? 

6.  A  room  is  16  fl.  long,  14  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high;  what 
will  it  cost  to  plaster  it  at  25  cents  a  square  yard,  allowing  37 
square  yards  for  doors  and  windows  ? 

7.  Paid,  $2  for  3  pounds  of  tea,  and  sold  2  pounds  for  $3. 
What  is  the  per  cent  of  profit  ? 

8.  Sold  a  lot  of  goods  for  $200  and  gained  15  ^ ;  what  per 
cent  should  I  have  gained  had  I  sold  them  for  $220  ? 

9.  A  grocer  purchased  a  lot  of  sugar,  on  which  he  lost  16%  by 
selling  it  for  $4200.     What  did  he  pay  ? 

7 
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10.  Principal  $1260;  time  2  y.  8  mo.  12  d.,  rate  6%.  Find  the 
interest. 

11.  Principal  $1201.09 ;  time  1  y.  6  m.  29  d.,  rate  5%.  Find 
the  amount. 

12.  Principal  $2500;  time  September  20,  1870,  to  March  27, 
1879 ;  rate  4i%.    Find  the  interest. 

Eighth  Ybar^  First  Sbmester. 

▲BrrHMBTIC. 

1..  If  I  receive  $60  and  spend  $40  a  month,  in  how  many  years 
shall  I  save  $2160? 

2.  (8762+14967— 13729+60)x  19=? 

3.  If  f  of  a  cord  of  wood  is  worth  $df ,  what  will  f  of  a  c6rd 
cost. 

4.  A  drover  bought  sheep  at  $3.37^  a  head  and  sold  them  at 
$3.87^  a  head,  and  gained  $37.50  by  the  transactions;  how  many 
sheep  did  he  buy  ? 

5.  Bought  356.25  pounds  of  wool  at  37^  cents  a  pound,  which 
was  manufactured  into  cloth  at  an  expense  of  $62.50  ;  for  what 
sum  must  it  be  sold  to  gain  $37.50. 

6.  What  cost  82.5  lbs.  of  coal  at  $7  a  ton. 

7.  How  many  bricks  8  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide  will  be 
required  to  pave  a  walk  10  rods  long  and  9  feet  wide,  allowing 
4  inches  in  width  for  the  curbstone  ? 

8.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  pile  of  wood  60  ft.  long,  4  ft. 
wide  and  5f  ft.  high  at  $4.50  a  cord  ? 

9.  What  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  40  ft.  long,  32  feet  wide 
and  5  ft.  deep  at  $.25  a  cubic  yard  ? 

10.  A  street  650  feet  long  and  72  feet  wide,  averages  4.5  feet 
below  grade.    Find  the  cost  of  filling  it  in  at  $.45  a  cubic  yard. 

11.  John  Jones  is  building  a  wall  for  A.  H.  Smyth  furnished 
17650  bricks  at  $8  a  thousand  and  15  days'  work  at  $1.75  a  day. 
Make  out  Jones's  bill  ? 

12.  How  many  cheeses,  each  weighing  45  pounds,  at  9  cents  a 
pound,  will  pay  for  5  bbls.  of  flour  at  $8.10  a  barrel  ? 
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Eighth  Year^  Second  Semester. 

LANOUAGB. 

Asia  contains  a  large  number  of  lakes,  many  of  which  are  salt 
and  have  no  outlet. 

1~8.  Analyze  the  above. 
9-11.  Compare  large,  salt  and  many. 

12-17.  State  what  parts  of  speech  you  find  in  the  sentence,  and 
name  one  of  each  kind  found. 

18-19.  Name  a  transitive  verb  in  the  sentence  and  give  its 
object. 

Correct  the  following : 

20.  He  is  the  older  of  the  three  boy«. 

21.  I  and  he  and  you  will  go  together. 

22.  Every  one  will  put  on  their  hat. 

23.  The  surface  of  the  lake  looks  quietly. 

24.  Did  mrs.  thompson  call  on  tuesday  ? 

25.  She  didn't  call  on  that  day,  I  don't  think. 

Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  twenty  lineb  on  '*  Summer." 
Eighth  Year^  First  Semester. 

LANGUAQS. 

1-5.  The  rose  that  all  are  praiMug  is  not  the  rose  for  me. 

Analyze,  giving  class,  subj.,  pred.  and  modifiers  of  both, 
6-12.  Write  the  plurals  of  life,  story,  tooth,  mouse,  heathen, 
bandit,  cherub. 

13-18.  Write  the  words  expressing  the  opposite  gender  of  wife, 
bride,  editor,  heir,  negro,  executor. 
19-21.  Write  the  possessive  of  ladies,  James,  brethren. 

Correct  the  following : 

22.  Whom  do  you  suppose  stands  first  ? 

23.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

24.  Either  he  or  I  is  to  blame. 

25.  Each  scholar  will  take  their  seat 

26.  Neither  of  the  children  are  much  better. 

27.  It  is  easier  said  than  done. 

Write  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  William  Tremper,  who 
is  seeking  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Johnston 
Bros.,  New  York  city. 
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Write  a  letter  introducing  your  friend  James  Stephens,  who  b 
about  to  visit  Boston,  Mass.,  to  your  uncle,  John  L.  Gardiner, 
residing  in  that  city. 

Address  and  subscription  to  be  in  proper  form. 

Eighth  YsASy  First  Semester. 

GBOGBAPHY. 

1 .  Are  the  Tropics  great  or  small  circles  ? 

2.  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  North  Pole  ? 

3.  What  is  the  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  prime  meridan  ? 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Quebec. 
5-6.  Locate  New  Foundland ;  Anticosti. 

7.  What  is  the  chief  export  of  New  Foundland  ? 

8-11.  Name  the  great  lakes  which  border  on  Canada. 
12.  What  large  river  empties  into  Hudson  Bay. 
13-14.  To  what  European  nation  does  Cuba  belong?   Jamaica? 
15-17.  Name  three  leading  exports  of  the  West  Indies. 
18-22.  Name  the  countries  of  South   America  on  the   Pacific 
Ocean. 

23.  What  country  of  S.  A.  has  no  seacoast  ? 

24.  Describe  the  Orinoco  River  (source,  general  direction  and 
through  what  country  it  flows  and  effluence) 

25-27.  What  are  the  three  leading  races  of  Brazil  ? 
28-30.  Locate  Guayaquil;  Callao;  Panama. 

31.  What  isthmus  between  N.  A.  and  S.  A.  ? 

32.  What  advantages  would  arise  from  a  ship  canal  across  said 
isthmus  ? 

33.  What  sea  lies  between  the  West  Indies  and  S.  A.  ? 

34-36.  By  what  three  routes  (railroad  or  water)  may  freight  be 
conveyed  from  Buflalo  to  New  York. 

37.  What  two  bodies  form  the  Legislature  of  New  York? 

38.  What  has  the  Governor  to  do  with  making  the  laws  of  the 
State  ? 

39.  Who  is  now  Governor  of  New  York? 

40.  Who  is  now  President  of  the  United  States  ? 
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Eighth  Yeah,  Second  Sbmestsr. 

GKOOBAPHY. 

1-2.  What  is  a  sound  ?    Name  an  important  sound  lomning 
into  Washington  Terr. 

d-4.  Name  a  great  and  a  small  circle. 

5-7.  What  grand  divisions  of  land  are  crossed  by  the  Arctic 
circle. 

8-1 1.  Bound  the  United  States. 

12-14.  Name  three  rivers  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  from  the 
east. 

15-17.  Name  the  three  most  important  seaports  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  IT.  S. 
18-19.  Name  two  peninsulas  projecting  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
20.  Locate  Galveston. 

21-23.  Name  the  three  largest  cities  of  New  York,  excluding 
N.  Y.  city. 

24.  Of  what  two  bodies  is  the  U.  S.  Congress  composed  ? 

25.  How  are  the  canals  of  New  York  now  maintained  ? 
26-28.  Name  three  leading  productions  of  Brazil. 

29-30.  Name  and  locate  two  important  seaports  of  S.  A.  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

81-32.  What  part  of  S.  A.  is  rainless?    Why? 

38-35.  Name  and  locate  the  three  largest  cities  of  Europe. 

36-38.  Name  three  rivers  of  Europe  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea. 

39-44.  Name  six  seas  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

45,  46.  What  countries  form  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  ? 

47.  With  what  countiy  of  Europe  has  the  United  States  the 
closest  commercial  relations  ? 

48-50.  What  cargo  (specify  three  leading  articles)  might  a  ves- 
sel take  from  Havre  to  New  York,  and  what  grain  and  provisions 
would  the  vessel  naturally  carry  on  her  return  voyage  ? 

Eighth  Year^  Second  Semester. 

AlfERICAN   HISTORY. 

1-10.  Mention   ten   persons  engaged   in   early  discoveries  or 
explorations  in  America,  giving  with  each  name  that  of  the  nation 
represented  in  the  expedition. 
11-20.  Mention  ten  persons  prominently  connected   with  the 
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early  settlements  of  America,  naming  the  settlement  with  which 
each  was  connected. 

21.  In  what  year  did  the  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  occur? 

22.  Why  did  the  Pilgrims  seek  an  asylum  here  ? 

23.  In  what  year  was  Jamestown  settled  ? 

24-30.  Relate  the  adventures  in  Virginia  of  Capt.  John  Smith. 
31.  In  what  localities  were  the  first  settlements  of  N.  Y.  made? 
82-35.  Name  four  Indian  chiefs  prominent  during  the  settlements. 

36.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  Maryland? 

37.  What  other  colony  passed  a  similar  law  ? 

38-40.  Narrate  the  occurrences  at  Schenectady  during  the 
attacks  of  the  I<*rench  and  Indians  on  the  colonists  during  King 
William's  war. 

The  Ninth  Year  Class  was  examined  upon  papers  prepared  at 
office  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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COMMITTEE   ON    LIBRARY. 
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Albany,  May  21,  1883. 

To  the  Board  of  Pvhlic  Instruction : 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1883 : 

The  number  of  volames  at  date  of  last  report  was. . .  4,588 

Added  by  purchase 358 

Total  number  of  volumes  April  30,  1883 4, 946* 

The  books  added  during  the  year  are  classified  as 
follows : 


Fiction  . . 
History  . . 
Biography 
Travel . . . . 
Science  . . 


91 
45 
32 
69 
41 
19 


Hist.  Romabce. 

Philosophy,  etc 

Essays 

Miscellaneous 

Books  of  Reference  . . . 


5 
3 

10 
36 

7 


Poetry 

The  number  of  persons  who  applied  for  the  privileges 
of  the  library  up  to  April  thirtieth  last,  was  1,900. 

The  number  of  persons  who  drew  books  during  each 
month  v^as,  in 

May 867   November 686 


June 813 

July 496 

August 393 

September  418 

October   632 


December 667 

January 641 

February 696 

March 771 

April 768 


Average  per  month 653 
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early  settlements  of  America,  naming  the  settlement  with  which 
each  was  connected. 

21.  In  what  year  did  the  '^ Landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  occur? 

22.  Why  did  the  Pilgrims  seek  an  asylum  here  ? 

23.  In  what  year  was  Jamestown  settled  ? 

24-30.  Relate  the  adventures  in  Virginia  of  Capt.  John  Smith. 
31.  In  what  localities  were  the  first  settlements  of  N.  Y.  made? 
32-35.  Name  four  Indian  chiefs  prominent  during  the  settlements. 

36.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  Maryland? 

37.  What  other  colony  passed  a  similar  law  ? 

38-40.  Narrate  the  occurrences  at  Schenectady  during  the 
attacks  of  the  I^Vench  and  Indians  on  the  colonists  during  King 
William's  war. 

The  Ninth  Year  Class  was  examined  upon  papers  prepared  at 
office  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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COMMITTEE   ON    LIBRARY. 


-»#^ 


Albany,  May  21,  18H3. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1883 : 

The  number  of  volumes  at  date  of  last  report  was. . .  4,588 

Added  by  purchase 358 

Total  number  of  volumes  April  80,  1883 4,046' 

The  books  added  during  the  year  are  classified  as 
follows : 


Fiction  .... 
History  .... 
Biography   . 

Travel 

Science  .... 


01 
45 
32 
69 
41 
19 


Hist.  Romahce. 

Philosophy,  etc 

Essays 

Miscellaneous 

Books  of  Reference  . . . 


5 

3 

10 

36 

7 


Poetry 

The  number  of  persons  who  applied  for  the  privileges 
of  the  library  up  to  April  thirtieth  last,  was  1,900. 

The  number  of  persons  who  drew  books  during  each 
month  was,  in 

May 867   November 686 


June 813 

July 495 

August 393 

September  418 

October   632 


December 667 

January 641 

February 696 

March 771 

April 758 


Average  per  month 653 
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The  circulation  for  the  same  months  was,  in 


May 2,126 

June 1 ,  485 

July   1,126 

August 1 ,  152 

September  1 ,091 

October   1,765 


November 1 ,  774 

December 1 ,667 

January 1 ,667 

February 1,604 

March     2,160 

April 1,864 

.Average  per  month 1,610 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the 
library  were  as  follows : 

Rbcbipts. 

Amount  on  hand,  May  1,  1882 #675  24 

From  annual  budget 500  00 

From  State  apportionment 892  79 

From  fines 50  00 

•2,118  03 

DiSBURSBMKNTS. 

Librarian's  salary #360  00 

Repairs 6  50 

Book  covers 23  10 

Blank  books 3  00 

Printing 137  64 

Rebinding  books 19  40 

Books  for  library 206  49 

Librarian  pro  tem,y  salary  for  August 30  00 

May  1,  1883.  

Balance  to  the  credit  of  library  account #1 ,342  90 

The  amount  for  fines  collected  for  January,  1882,  is..         #71  77 
Deposited  with  the  Chamberlain 60  00 

In  the  hands  of  librarian,  April  30,  1883 #21  77 

New  Catalogue. 
The  facts  that  no  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  library 
had  been  published  for  several  years  and  that  a  large 
number  of  volumes  had  been  purchased  in  the  meantime, 
induced  the  committee  to  ask  the  librarian  to  undertake 
the  task  of  preparing  a  revision.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  the  fall,  and  an  edition  of  2000  copies  was  pub- 
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lished  at  a  total  expense  of  $137.64.  The  catalogue  is  a 
simple  alphabetical  list  of  the  books,  together  with  the 
library  number  and  the  author' s  name.  It  is  arranged 
by  subjects  and  is  supplied  to  the  public  at  ten  cents  a 
copy.  Only  296  copies  have  been  sold  thus  far,  surely  a 
very  small  proportion,  considering  the  whole  number  of 
persons  who  use  the  library. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  the  librarian  retains  the 
money  received  for  catalogues  until  the  sale  amounts  to 
fifty  dollars,  as  pay  for  extra  services  in  preparing  the 
revision  and  reading  the  proof,  work  which  was  neces- 
sarily performed  at  home.  All  proceeds  above  the  sum 
last  named  will  be  deposited  with  the  Chamberlain  to  the 
credit  of  the  library. 

Your  committee  has  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
small  circulation  of  the  library  ;  but  believes  it  will 
steadily  increase  as  our  citizens  become  more  fully  aware 
of  their  free  opportunities.  The  location  of  the  library  in 
the  interior  of  the  High  School  building  renders  it 
impracticable  to  open  it  to  the  public  during  the  school 
sessions.  This  limits  the  hours  when  it  is  accessible  to 
two  and  one-half,  each  day.  Were  it  possible  to  place  the 
library  where  it  could  be  open  the  entire  day  without  inter- 
ference with  the  exercises  of  the  school,  the  circulation 
would  doubless  rapidly  increase.  Your  committee  hopes 
that  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  the  Board  will  feel 
justified  in  placing  the  library  in  such  a  suitable  location 
as  its  importance  and  widespread  usefulness  demands. 

Your  committee  takes  great  pleasure  in  commending 

the  faithfulness  and  assiduity  of  the  librarian,  and  would 

recommmend  as  a  recognition  of  her  increased  usefulness 

that  her  salary   be  advanced  to  the  rate  of  $400  per 

annum,  being  an  addition  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  amount 

now  paid. 

DOUW  H.  FONDA. 

GEORGE  B.  HOYT. 

JOHN  H.  LYNCH. 

ALDEN  CHESTER. 
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High  School  Committee  on  Admission  of  Pupils 


•»• 


Albany,  JtUy  2,  1883. 
To  the  Board  of  Pvblic  Instruction : 

The  Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School  re8{)ect- 
fuUy  reports  that  the  sixteenth  annual  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School  was  held 
at  Schools  Nos.  6,  11,  12  and  14,  on  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  days  of  June. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  (886)  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination. 

The  Regents'  questions  were  used  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, geography,  spelling  and  American  history.  Test 
exercises  in  drawing,  music  and  penmanship  were  also 
given.  The  pupils'  work  in  all  these  subjects  is  worthy 
of  high  commendation,  except  in  American  history.  The 
Committee  feels  that  the  results  of  this  test  do  not  repre- 
sent the  work  done  in  oui  schools  in  this  subject.  The 
paper  offered  by  the  Regents  is  prepared  for  scholars  two 
or  three  years  older  than  those  who  yearly  participate  in 
the  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School.  In 
justice  to  pupils  and  teachers,  it  would  be  better  here- 
after to  submit  a  paper  in  American  history,  prepared 
upon  the  basis  of  the  text-book  used  and  the  work  done 
in  our  own  schools.  As  the  resxQt  of  the  examination, 
the  following,  290  in  number,  have  been  duly  admitted 
to  the  High  School : 


(The  list  is  omitted.) 


ALDEN  CHESTER, 
PETER  J.  PLINN. 
HERMAN  BENDELL. 
JOHN  A.  McCALL,  Jr. 
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Executive  Committee  on  the  High  School. 


•  •  • 


The  Execntiye  Committee  on  the  High  School,  make 
their  fifteenth  annnal  report,  as  follows : 

The  school  has  continued  during  the  year  to  enjoy  the 
full  degree  of  prosperity,  and  to  maintain  the  high  posi- 
tion it  has  attained  in  the  edaeational  world. 

The  influence  of  the  school  is  being  felt  more  and  more 
in  this  community  as  the  number  of  its  graduates  increases. 
Those  who  have  gone  forth  from  its  doors,  are  now  occu- 
pying honorable  and  responsible  positions  in  every  pro- 
fession and  avocation  of  life.  They  are  living  witnesses 
of  the  efficiency  of  its  teachings  and  are  important 
factors  in  moulding  the  sentiment  and  contributing  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  ancient  city. 

The  school  is  also  exerting  an  influence  upon  all  the 
other  public  schools  of  the  city,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  The  fact  that  its  doors  are  opened  wide  to  all 
who  can  successfully  pass  the  required  examination  at 
the  close  of  the  course  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  a  con- 
stant incentive  and  stimulus  to  the  pupils  in  such  schools 
to  be  thorough  in  all  their  studies  and  to  be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  all  their  school  duties. 

The  High  School,  for  this  reason,  has  had  a  marked 
eflTect  in  elevating  the  standard  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  every  other  school  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  school  has,  from  the  beginning,  enjoyed  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  high  standing  maintained  by  itsgradu- 
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ates  who  have  gone  to  various  colleges  to  further  pursue 
their  studies.  Even  at  Harvard  and  Yale  our  grsuluates 
may  be  found  standing  nearly  or  quite  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  classes.  Many  "college  honors"  have 
also  been  taken  by  them  this  year.  All  these  evidences 
of  the  thorough  teaching  and  influence  of  the  school  are 
matters  of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  the 
school,  and  furnish  much  ground  for  pride  in  its  success 
to  those  connected  with  its  management. 

The  High  School  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  1873,  and  was  thus  made  subject  to  the  tests  which  the 
Regents  prescribe,  and  brought  into  comparison  with  all 
the  leading  high  schools  and  academies  ot  the  State.  As 
is  well  known,  the  results  of  these  tests  have  been  highly 
creditable  for  the  school.  The  number  of  "Regents' 
scholars,"  that  is,  of  those  who  have  passed  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  for  whom  the  Institution  draws 
money  from  the  State,  has  been,  since  1876,  far  in  advance 
of  the  number  in  any  other  school,  being  for  the  past 
year  471.  In  the  "Advanced"  Examination  recently 
established  by  the  Regents,  the  result  has  been  even  more 
gratifying,  in  some  cases  nearly  the  whole  class  passing 
the  required  test.  Twelve  hundred  and  four  papers  have 
been  allowed  by  the  Regents  during  the  past  year.  The 
largest  number  of  papers  passed  by  any  other  institution 
was  623,  and  the  whole  number  for  the  entire  State  was 
9,779. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  Board  estab- 
lished a  teachers'  training  class  in  connection  with  the 
High  School,  and  Miss  Euretta  Crannell,  for  a  long  time 
an  assistant  teacher  in  School  No.  16,  was  assigned  to  the 
charge  of  the  same.  Some  questions  having  thereafter 
arisen  concerning  the  legal  power  of  the  Board  to  estab- 
lish such  a  class,  and  place  an  item  in  the  annual  budget 
to  cover  the  expense,  application  was  made  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  under  chapter  425,  Laws  of 
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1877,  entitled  "  An  act  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  com- 
mon school  teachers  in  academies  and  Union  schools," 
and  chapter  318,  Laws  of  1882,  entitled  ''An  act  to  regu- 
late the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers  in  acade- 
mies and  academical  departments  of  union  schools,"  to 
appoint  the  Albany  High  School  to  instruct  a  class  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  the 
expense  thereof  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the 
Regents  as  requested,  and  the  class  has  been  continued 
under  such  appointment.  Tliirty-seven  young  ladies 
entered  this  class,  twenty-seven  of  whom  have  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  course,  and  received  the  certifi- 
cates provided  by  the  rules. 

The  annual  oral  examinations  of  the  school  were  held 
on  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
fifth  instant.  For  some  years  it  has  been  customary  to 
invite  committees  of  citizens  to  examine  the  several 
classes.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  vary  the  custom  for 
this  year,  and  hold  the  examinations  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the 
Committee  on  Examinations.  Commissioner  George  B. 
Hoyt,  for  many  years  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  latter 
committee,  briefly  states  the  result  of  these  examinations 
as  follows : 

"  The  examinations  were  very  satisfactory.  The  various  studies 
pursued  in  the  High  School  are  taught  with  fidelity *and  success 
by  the  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  While  all  the  teachers  may  not 
be  equally  competent,  yet  it  may  with  justice  and  truth  be  said, 
that  all  are  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  do  their  whole  duty 
and  are  filled  with  zeal  in  their  profession.  The  discipline  of  the 
school  is  admirable,  and  the  general  conduct  and  scholarship  of 
the  pupils  is  woithy  of  all  commendation.  In  the  examinations 
of  the  pupils,  both  oral  and  written  methods  were  employed,  and 
the  readiness  and  correctness  of  the  answers  showed  conclusively 
that  the  scholars  were  not  only  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
text  of  the  authors,  but  were  also  so  well  drilled  and  instructed 
as  to  the  meaning,  that  questions  out  of  the  usual  course  did  not 
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embarrass  them,  but  they  were  able  in  almost  all  cases  to  apply 
the  principles  which  they  had  been  taught  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  knotty  problems  submitted  to  them." 

Superintendent  Cole  attended  the  examinations  with  the 
Committee,  and  fnlly  concurs  in  this  branch  of  their 
report. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  during  the  year  have  been 
as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  scholars 591 

Senior  Class 78 

Junior  Class 94 

Second  Year  Class 163 

First  Year  Class 266 

Per  cent,  of  attendance .... 96 . 5 

Sixte-n  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  have  never 
been  absent  nor  tardy  during  their  four  years'  attendance. 

Of  337  pupils  who  presented  themselves  for  examina 
tion  for  admission  to  the  High  School  next  year,  298  have 
successfully  passed  the  examinations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ALDEN  CHESTER, 
PETER  J.  PLINN, 
HERMAN  BENDELL, 
JOHN  A.  MoCALL,  Jr. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  29,  1883. 
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RE  PO  RT 


09  THE 


PRINCIPALOFTHE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


■♦♦- 


The  President  presented  the  annual  report  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  which  was  received  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  minutes. 

Albany,  September  1,  1883. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  InstrtLction  of  the  City  of  Albany: 

Gentlemen  —  In  compliance  with  the  by-laws,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Albany 
High  School  for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1883,  being 
my  Fifteenth  Annual  Report : 

Number  of  Pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the 
past  year  is  691,  distributed  among  the  various  classes  as 
follows : 

Senior  class 84 

Junior  class 01 

Second  year  class 100 

First  year  class 256 

Total I 591 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  of 
each  sex  in  each  class  every  year  since  the  organization 
of  the  institution  in  1868 : 
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The  following  table  gives  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  the  institution  each  year,  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
over  the  preceding  year  : 

-    TAB  LE 

Of  Enrollment,  1868-1883. 


TBAR. 

Whole 

number  of 

papils. 

IncreHe. 

DecraMe. 

1868-69 

141 
209 
279 
314 
828 
8^2 
429 
494 
582 
580 
581 
595 
583 
584 
591 

•       •  •  • 

68 
70 
85 

14 
34 
6 

65 
88 
48 
1 
14 

•  •  ■  ■ 

1 
7 

***12 

1869-70 

1870-71  

1871-72  

1872-78  

1878-74  

1874-75  

1875-76 

1876-77  

1877-78  

1878-79  

1879-80  

1880-81  

1881-82  

1882-68  

ArTEAfDAl^CE, 

The  attendance,  as  exhibited  by  our  monthly  averages, 
during  the  year  has  been  as  follows : 


TAB  LE 

Of  Attendance  for  the  Year  ending  June  30^  1883. 


September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January  . . 
February. . 
March  . . . . 

April 

May 

June 


8 


Whole 
namber 
enrolled. 


588 
588 
571 
562 
557 
589 
584 
528 
517 
507 


▲rerage 

namber 

enrolled. 


571 
576 
560 
558 
542 
581 
525 
521 
508 
502 


Averase 

tttena- 

tnce. 


562.8 

561 

548 

529 

514 

512 

507 

500 

486 

492 


Per  cent. 

oftttend- 

Ance. 


98.5 
97.4 
97.7 
95.6 
95.1 
96.4 
96.0 
96.0 
95  7 
98.1 
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The  per  cent,  of  attendance  each  yean  since  the  opening 
of  the  institation,  has  been  as  follows : 

1868-69 96.2 

1869-70 96.5 

1870-71 96.6 

1871-72 96.9 

1872-73 97.2 

1873-74     97.1 

1874-76 97.1 

1875-76 97.7 

1876-77 97.7 

1877-78 97.6 

1878-79 97.2 

1879-80 97.0 

1880-81 96.6 

1881-82 97.0 

1882-83 96.7 


T  A  B  LE 

Showing  the  Number  neither  Absent  nor  Tardy  during 

EACH  year,  and  THE  PeR  CeNT.  OF  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER, 


YEARS. 

Namber 

neither  tb- 

sent  nor 

terdy. 

Per  cent  of 

the  whole 

namber. 

1868-69 

81 
56 
94 
102 
130 
125 
128 
149 
192 
174 
179 
189 
122 
184 
146 

^.0 
26.2 
84.6 
33  5 
36.5 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73  

1878-74 

1874-75 

85.9 
81.2 

1875-76  

81.6 

1876-77 

86.1 
29.7 
80.9 
25.2 
21.9 
23.0 
24.5 

1877-78 

1878-79  

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82  

1882-83  
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The  following  additional  facts  relating  to  the  attendance 
daring  the  year  will  be  of  interest : 

Number  of  students  having  no  unexcused  absences 389 

Number  of  students  who  have  never  been  absent  or  tardy 

during  the  last  two  years 62 

Number  of  students  who  have  never  been  absent  or  tardy 

during  the  last  three  years 30 

Number  of  students  who  have  never  been  absent  or  tardy   . 

during  the  last  four  years 17 


The  following  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  have 
been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  since  entering  the  High 
School,  September  1879  : 


Chase,  Elsie  J. 
Downey,  Mary. 
Doyle,  Augusta. 
Goodwin,  Minerva. 
Harrison,  William. 
Hoy,  Bessie  R. 
Kennedy,  Emma. 
Malone,  Maria. 
McClelland,  Joseph. 


Meade,  Amelia. 
Newman,  Susie  L. 
Reiten,  Anna. 
Reynolds,  India. 
Scheurer,  Sophia. 
Stein,  Gertrude. 
Thompson,  Bessie. 
Winnie,  Kittie  J. 


First  Year  Class. 

The  class  which  entered  tbe  institution  at  tbe  beginning 
of  the  year  numbered  266.  Several  scholars  entered 
higher  classes.  The  following  schedule  gives  an  alpha- 
betic list  of  the  names  of  pupils  received  September  1, 
1881,  their  ages,  grade,  number  of  the  school  from  which 
promoted  and  time  spent  in  it,  the  names  of  their  parents 
or  guardians  with  their  residences  : 

(The  schedule  is  omitted.) 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  received  September  2,  1882,  were 
as  follows : 

Between  twelve  and  thirteen   8 

Between  thirteen  and  fourteen 44 

Between  fourteen  and  fifteen 81 
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Between  fifteen  and  sixteen 66 

Between  sixteen  and  seventeen 43 

Between  seventeen  and  eighteen 13 

Between  eighteen  and  nineteen 3 

Between  nineteen  and  twenty 2 

Between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three 1 

Average  age,  fifteen  years,  four  months. 

The  average  age  of  the  several  classes  received  since 
the  opening  of  the  school  has  been  as  follows : 


,             • 

T«ai». 

Montlis. 

Average  age  of  cIasb  received  September  8, 1868 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1, 1869 

Average  age  of  clam  received  September  1, 1870 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1, 1871 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  2, 1872 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1,  1878 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1, 1874 

Average  age  of  class  received  Septeml)er  1, 1875 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1, 1876 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  8, 1877 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  2, 1878 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1, 1879 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  1, 1880 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  5,  1881 

Average  age  of  class  received  September  2, 1882 

15 
15 

1^ 

15 

7 

1 

3 

6    . 

7 

8 

5 
11 
10 

*  • 

5 
2 
10 
1 
4 

Commencement, 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Commencement  Exercises  were 
held  in  Music  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  June  29,  1883. 
The  destruction  of  Tweddle  Hall,  in  which  our  com- 
mencements had  been  held  for  many  years,  rendered  the 
selection  of  a  new  place  necessary,  and  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  subject.  For 
many  reasons,  our  own  pleasant  chapel  would  be  a  very 
convenient  and  appropriate  place  for  our  graduating 
exercises,  but  the  large  audience  which  it  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  provide  for,  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  Institutions  which  graduate  small  classes 
experience  no  such  difficulty  in  affording  seats  for  all 
who  have  a  valid  claim  to  be  present.     The  proposition 
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to  go  to  one  of  oar  large  churches  was  open  to  the  same 
objection  ;  none  them  were  large  enough.  Only  Music 
Hall  remained,  and  that  had  been  condemned  as  not  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  exits  in  case  of  fire.  But  as  our 
exercises  were  in  the  day-time,  and  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  there  are  no  fires  in  the  building,  and  as  it  was 
the  largest  hall  in  the  city,  it  was  thought  best  to  select  it. 
The  greatest  care  and  precaution  were  taken,  however,  to 
guard  against  panic.  All  the  arrangements  were  made 
with  this  danger  in  view,  and  policemen  were  stationed 
in  each  of  the  gallery  stair-ways,  and  at  various  points 
throughout  the  halls  and  entrances.  Our  exercises  were 
marked  with  the  usual  quiet  and  perfect  order,  and  the 
expression  in  approval  of  the  selection  of  Music  Hall 
seemed  to  be  unanimous.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  in  Albany  no  public  hall  of  large  dimen- 
sions and  safe  in  regard  to  egress  in  case  of  alarm.  Not 
one-half  the  demand  for  tickets  for  our  commencement 
exercises  can  at  present  be  satisfied.  If  many  were,  this 
year,  disappointed  in  obtaining  tickets,  it  is,  at  least, 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  hall  was  not  over- 
crowded. The  stage  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
floral  designs,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
lady  teachers. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Ecob.     The  programme  of  the  occasion  was  as  follows : 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  First. 
Pratbr By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ecob,  D.  D. 

Chorus — "  Joyous  Spring  "...   — 

SALtJTATORY  OrATION  IN  LaTIN 

Frank  H.  Eastman. 

Oration ..."  The  Scholar's  Mission." 

William  Strevbll  Dyer. 

Keadino  —  '*  a  Ballad  of  Lauderdale  " Ph€Bl>e  Gary 

Elizabeth  Raeburn  Hot. 

Oration ..."  Daniel  Webster." 

Harry  L.  Bouohton. 
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Part  Song  — '  *  Mark  the  Merry  Elves  " Dr,  CdieatL 

Rbadino  — "  The  Spinning  Wheel " B,  R  Taylor. 

Gertrude  Mat  Stein. 


i» 


Oration *'  Force  of  Purpose. 

Tuomab  Herbert  Hurst. 

Reading  — "  A  Story  of  the  Maine  Coast " J.  T.  Trowbridge, 

Laura  Nellib  Lewi. 

ENGLISH  HONOR. 
Essay **  Attention  to  Minutiae." 

Elizabeth  A.  Thompson. 

Solo —"  Art  Thou  Dreaming  ?  " T.  8.  Uoyd 

Gertrude  May  Stein. 

Reading—*' The  Eagle  and  Child " Prof.  Wilson. 

Ella  Frances  Gaynor. 

CASSICAL  HONOR. 
Oration *  •  Crises." 

Charles  Buckingham  Cole. 

Solo—'*  Sunshine " T.  8.  Lloyd. 

Laura  Nellie  Lewl 

Part  Second. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Graduating  Essays. 

Report  of  CJommittbe  on  II^ssays  in  Competition  for  the  "  Eabton 

Literary  Medal." 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  **  The  Lynch  Art  Medal." 
Report  of  Committee  on  Classical  Essays. 
Presentation  of  Medals. 
Chorus  — "  Song  of  Friendship  " Mozart. 

Part  Third. 

LATIN-ENGLISH  HONOR. 
Valedictory 

Grace  E.  Williams. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  By  Alden  Chester,  Esq 

Pi*esident  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 
(Conferring  Diplomas. 

FAREWELL  SONG. 

WoBiM  BT  Katb  Kino  Wackbbhagbm. 

Music  bt  Gbbtrudb  Mat  Stbiit. 

Solos  bt  Misbbs  Dutoheb,  Hatbb,  Waokbkhaobn  and  Stbim. 

Benediction. 
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HONORS  AND  AWARDS. 


LATIN-ENGLISH  HONOR. 

Highest  in  LaUn-Bngliah*  Dimnon, 
Grace  £.  Williams. 


CLASSICAL  HONOR. 

Highaiin  OlauicaX^  Division. 
Charles  B.  Cole. 


ENGLISH  HONOR. 

HigheBt  in  BhigUth*  Division, 
Elizabeth  A.  Thompson. 


Beat  Speaker, 
Charles  B.  Cole. 

Speakere  Commended, 
Thomas  H.  Hdrst, 
Harrt  L.  Boughton, 
William  S.  Dter. 


Beet  Beader, 
Ella  F.  Qatnor. 

Beadera  Commended, 
Laura  N.  Lewi, 
Elizabeth  R.  Hot, 
Gertrude  M.  Stein. 


best  graduating  essay. 
"  Emerson  and  Carlyle  **  (signed  "  Concord  "). Mary  F.  Kirchwey. 

ESSAYS  COMMENDED. 

'*  Landmarks  of  English  Liberty  "  (signed  "  E.  L.  Howell ") 

Grace  E.  Williams, 
n. 

*'  Landmarks  of  English  Liberty  "  (signed  *'  Libertas  '*) Charles  B.  Cole. 

'*  Landmarks  of  English  Liberty*'  (signed  "Columbia'*).  Marguerite  Sweet. 

'*  Monuments  "  (signed  **  Eileen  **) Maria  D.  Malone. 

*'  Monuments  "  (signed  Ecce  Signum  ")    Elizabeth  R.  Hoy. 

in. 

"  Building  Materials *'  (signed  *' Greta") Angle  B.  Erers. 

'*  Meditations  in  a  Libmry  '*  (signed  "  Una  ") Kate  E.  Wackerhagen. 

*'  Landmarks  of  English  Liberty  *'  (signed  **  Langton  "). .  .Eugene  V.  Daly. 
**  Roman  Law  and  Saxon  Liberty  **  (signed  *'  Nom  de  Plume  **)... 

Benjamin  Strasser. 

'*  After  Graduation  **  (signed  "  Vox  Discipulfle  **) Mary  Reams. 

**  Attenticm  to  Minutiie  "  (signed  *' Eavanagh "). .  .Elizabeth  A.  Thompson. 
"  Monuments  '*  (signed  '  *  Emo  **) Marshall  L.  Emory. 

ESSAYS  IN  COMPBTION  FOR  THE  EASTON  LITERARY  MEDAL. 

Prize. 
Habits,  their  Growth  and  Power"  (signed  "  Pentaur  ").  .Eugene  W.  Harter, 


(< 


ESSAYS  COMMENDED. 

*' Legacies"  (signed  **  Sigma") Peter  A.  Delaney. 

"  Foundations  and  Superstructures  "  (signed  "Architect ")  George  B.  Gallup. 

" Habits "  (signed  "Mildred") Anna  G.  Devlin. 

"  Legacies  "  (signed  "  Primus  Annus  **) Josephine  C.  Bobbins. 

"  Steps  of  Idleness  "  (signed  "  Daphne  '*) Nettie  L.  Cross. 

^Theae  three  honorv  are  considered  of  eqaal  rank,  bot  the  atodent  whoae  marke  average 
the  hlKheet  pronoancea  the  valedictory. 
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DRAWINGS  IN  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  LYNCH  ART  MEDAL. 


PRIZE, 

The  Lynch  Art  Medal, 
Susie  H.  Kino. 


SPECIAL  PRIZE, 

High  School  Art  Medal  of  i883. 
Alice  L.  Hotalino. 


honorable  mentions. 
May  Shanks.  |  Belle  Hawkins. 

Minnie  C.  Foster. 

PRIZE  FOR  the  best  CLASSICAL  ESSAY. 

PRIZE. 

Charles  B.  Cole. 

honorable  mentions. 
Albert  J.  Thomas.  |  Eugene  Y.  Daly. 

Medals. 

The  medal  for  the  best  speaking  was  awarded  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  Charles  B.  Cole  and  presented 
during  the  Commencement  exercises  by  Chancellor  Pier- 
son  ;  that  for  the  best  reading  was  awarded  by  the  same 
committee  to  Mis:)  Ella  F.  Gaynor  and  was  presented  by 
Rev.  Henry  M.  King,  D  D.  The  medal  for  the  best 
graduating  essay  was  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  of  Yale  College  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Kirch wey  and 
was  presented  by  Rev.  Wesley  R.  Davis,  D.  D.  Compe- 
tition for  the  above  medals  is  confined  to  the  senior  class. 
The  Easton  Literary  Medal  was  awarded  to  Eugene  W. 
Harter  and  presented  by  Alderman  Charles  W.  Mead. 
The  Art  Medal  offered  by  Commissioner  Lynch  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Susan  H.  King  and  presented  by  James 
P.  Tracey,  Esq.  The  committee  selected  to  award  this 
prize  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the 
drawing  submitted  by  Miss  Alice  L.  Hotaling  that  they 
adjudged  her  also  deserving  of  a  prize,  which  they  them- 
selves provided,  a  medal  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
Lynch  Art  Medal,  but  denominated  the  "High  School 
Art  Medal  of  1883,"  and  this  medal  was  presented 
together  with  the  'Lynch  Art  Medal"  by  Mr.  Tracey. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  medals  awarded 
on  commencement  occasions : 


1872 
1873 

1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 


MEDALS    FOB 

James  M.  Ruso. 
James  H.  Manning. 
Edmund  J.  Moffat. 
Robert  W.  Hardie. 
John  H.  Niles. 
Frank  White. 


DECLAMATION. 

1878  —  Clarence  H.  Packer. 

1879  —  Edgar  W.  Nash. 

1 880  —  Frederick  Z.  Rooker. 

1881  —Charles  S.  Schmidt. 

1 882  —  Joseph  S.  Graham. 

1883  —  Charles  B.  Cole. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 


Matilda  F.  Bridgeford. 
Margaret  J.  Annesley. 
Alice  L.  Northrup. 
Anna  M.  Kingsbury. 
Dora  C.  Wendell. 
Clara  M.  Spence. 


MEDALS   FOR   BEADING. 

1878  —  Carrie  A.  Turner. 
1870  —  Emma  M.  Bassett. 

1880  —  Jessie  M.  Hoag. 

1881  — Anna  B.  Kilbonrne. 

1882  —  Jessie  L.  Allen. 

1883  —  Ella  F.  Gaynor. 


MEDALS  FOR   GBADUATINO   ESSAYS. 


1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 

1877 


Mary  A.  Cochrane. 
Clara  I.  Birch. 
Anna  A.  Groot. 
Julia  W.  Crannell. 
George  W.  Kirchwey. 
John  H.  Hickok. 
Austin  B.  Bassett. 


1878  — Frank  W.  Hoyt. 

1879  — Louis  W.  Pratt. 

1880  —  Fannie  A.  Van  Santford. 

1881  —  George  S.  Duncan. 

1882  —  Hammond  La  Monte. 

1883  —  Mary  F.  Kirchney. 


EASTON   LITEBABT    MEDAL. 


1877 

1878 
1879 
1880 


Elois  Colbom. 
Fannie  A.  Van  Santford. 
Sara  T.  Burt, 
George  S.  Duncan. 


1 88 1  —  Cornelius  V.  A.  Smith. 

1 882  —  Elizabeth  R.  Hoy. 

1 883  —  Eugene  W.  Harter. 


LYNCH    ABT  MEDAL. 


1881  —Delia  B.  Moseley. 

1 882  —  Minnie  C.  Foster. 


1888  — Susan  H.  King. 


HIGH    SCHOOL   ABT   MEDAL    OF    1883. 

Alice  L.  Hotaling. 
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PRIZE   FOR  the   best  CLASSICAL   BS8AT. 

1883  — Charles  B.  Cole. 


The  Valedictorians  have  been  : 


1871  — Mary  A.  Cochrane. 

1872  —  Lizzie  F.  Brooks. 
1873 — George  H.  Harrower. 

1 874  —  Kate  F.  Sullivan. 

1875  —  George  W.  Kirchwey. 

1 876  —  Theobald  J.  Smith. 
1877— "Austin  B.  Bassett. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Frank  F.  Abbott. 
Anna  A.  Williamson. 
Frederick  Z.  Rooker. 
George  S.  Duncan. 
Grace  G.  Green. 
Grace  E.  Williams. 


Number  of  Oraduates. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
187  + 
1^75 
1S76 
1877 


27 
43 
46 
47 
49 
65 
58 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


69 
76 
84 
73 
79 
76 


Review  of  the  Year, 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  school  daring  the  year 
calls  for  special  consideration  or  discussion.  The  most 
valuable  work  in  education  is  unseen.  Class-rooms  may 
be  visited,  test  work  may  be  inspected,  but  the  silent 
influence  which  forms  the  mind  to  right  habits  of  thought 
and  to  the  appreciation  of  great  motives  and  fills  the 
heart  of  the  learner  with  high  aspirations  does  not  readily 
admit  of  analysis  or  measurement.  The  success  and 
usefulness  of  a  school  will  thus  be  judged  more  by  its 
product  than  by  its  daily  work.  And  yet  teachers  differ 
greatly  with  reference  to  skill  and  efficiency.  Some  never 
acquire  right  methods  of  instruction.  And,  therefore,  I 
am  glad  to  bear  witness  to  the  marked  improvement 
evinced  by  some  of  our  teachers.  In  the  difficult  and  try- 
ing work  of  instruction  it  is  no  small  achievement  to  hold 
one's  self  under  complete  control,  so  that  under  no  cir- 
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cumstance  will  patience  and  good  judgment  give  way. 
My  own  opinion  of  the  general  excellence  of  our  teach- 
ing is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  Regents' 
and  other  examinations.  With  reference  to  the  higher 
tests  by  which  the  institution  as  a  whole  must  be  judged, 
we  have  ample  cause  for  coDgratulation.  The  habits  of 
intelligent  application  and  thoroughness  acquired  in 
school  are  the  most  immediate  conditions  of  success  after 
graduation.  This  has  been  illustrated  by  the  graduates 
of  the  High  School  in  various  ways  —  first  and  most 
directly  by  those  who  continue  their  studies  in  higher 
institutions.  The  number  of  prizes  and  other  honors 
taken  by  our  graduates  in  various  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools,  during  the  past  year,  is  very  remarkable. 
Securing  so  many  sharply  contested  victories  may  indi- 
cate superior  natural  ability  in  our  young  men ;  it 
undoubtedly  indicates  superior  scholarship  and  training; 
but  it  also  indicates  that  which  is  far  more  important  than 
either  of  these  as  a  condition  of  ultimate  success  and  use- 
fulness —  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  hard  work.  It  has 
always  been  our  hope  and  aim  that  our  young  people 
might  become  imbued  with  this  spirit.  If  they  go  forth 
with  the  clear  apprehension  that  intelligent  perseverance 
and  determination  are  indispensable,  a  most  important 
preparation  for  life  is  secured.  But  we  have  better  proofs 
than  college  honors  that  those  trained  in  the  High  and 
Public  schools  of  this  city  have  a  mental  outfit  of  the 
very  best  quality.  Many  of  them  have  already  gained 
for  themselves  an  assured  professional  or  business  stand- 
ing. Some  are  filling,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the 
schools  in  which  they  were  trained,  high  and  responsible 
positions.  Those  who  wish  to  engage  in  business  pursuits 
readily  find  advantageous  openings  ;  indeed,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  furnish  young  men  for  all  the  positions 
which  have  been  offered  of  late.  The  oft-repeated  slander 
that  the  public  schools  are  unfitting  our  boys  and  girls  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  finds  no  support  in  the 
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history  of  oar  graduates.  Even  in  immediate  availability 
and  readiness  for  sach  work  as  is  offered,  they  have  a 
vast  advantage  over  less  intelligent  competitors,  while  in 
chances  of  promotion,  ability  to  rise,  they  are  immeasur- 
ably in  advance. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  is  it  necessary  at  this  late 
day,  to  say  anything  in  defense  of  public  high  schools, 
still  less  would  I  speak  in  a  way  that  might  seem 
unfriendly  .to  the  private  academies.  We  need  more,  not 
less,  secondary  schools,  and  all  should  cultivate  their 
various  fields  in  harmony  and  good  will.  But,  my  atten- 
tion having  been  turned  to  the  matter,  by  a  discussion  in 
the  last  convocation,  I  made  some  investigations,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  to  how  large  an  extent  the  academies  of 
this  State  have  become  public  high  schools.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  certain  conservative  elements 
had  retarded  this  tendency  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  hence  that  there  were  fewer  high  schools  in  this 
State,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  most  of 
the  other  Northern  States ;  and  such  may  be  the  fact. 
Bat  the  following  comparative  exhibit  shows  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  reorganization  of  these  institutions  into 
high  schools,  or  academical  departments  of  union  schools: 

Comparative  Number  of  Private  Academies  and  High 
Schools  reporting  to  the  Regents, 


INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING. 

1865-66. 

lOTfl-71. 

1875-TB. 

1880-81. 

Private  academies 

Public  high  Bchools 

Total 

190 
22 

164 
45 

147 
95 

79 

160 

212 

200 

242 

289 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  public  high  schools,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  private  academies,  is  thus 
seen  to  be  very  marked.  In  some  instances  the  old 
academies  have  disappeared;  in  most  cases  they  have 
simply  been  changed  into  public  schools,  and  become  a 
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part  of  the  system  of  graded  schools  in  the  city  or  town 
where  they  were  situated.  A  more  exact  and  significant 
comparison,  showing  which  class  of  schools  is  doing 
most  of  the  work  of  secondary  education  in  tijis  State  at 
present,  is  given  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  Begents'  Preliminary  Certificates  granted : 

Rbq-snts*  Preliminary  Certificates  Granted  to  Pri- 
vate Academies  and  Public  High  Schools, 


m 

Private  academies.. 
Public  high  schools 

Total 


1870-71. 


1,201 
701 


1,902 


187»^. 


1,307 
4,160 


6,4«7 


Examining  the  record,  with  reference  to  the  work  which 
is  more  advanced  and  distinctively  academic,  we  find  the 
number  of  Regents'  Intermediate  Certificates  granted  to 
have  been  as  follows : 

Private  academies 34 

Public  high  schools 290 

Total 324 

The  number  of  Regents'  diplomas  was : 

Private  academies .25 

Public  high  schools 163 

Total 188 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools  during  this 
period  was  170  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Regents'  Preliminary 
Certificates  granted  to  high  schools,  was  492  per  cent. 

Tbe  last  decade  has  been  a  period  of  agitation  and 
discussion,  in  matters  relating  to  education.  Tbe  daily 
press  has  abounded  with  criticisms  and  suggestions 
upon  the  work  of  every  grade  of  schools.     Reformers, 
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enthusiasts,  statesmen  and  philosophers  have  alike  con- 
tributed to  fill  our  periodical  literature  and  state  papers 
with  information  and  advice  with  reference  to  educational 
affairs.  That  much  of  this  discussion  has  been  intem- 
perate and  ill-judged,  must  be  admitted  ;  but  that  it  has, 
in  the  main  aided  and  stimulated  educational  work,  can 
now  be  seen.  In  no  department  has  this  progress  been 
more  rapid  than  in  the  secondary  or  academic  grade  of 
education.  New  institutions  have  been  called  into  exist- 
ence and  others,  long  established,  have  received  a  new 
life  and  vigor.  Methods  of  instruction  have  been 
improved,  standards  of  scholarship  have  been  raised, 
thoroughness  in  instruction  and  in  study  have  been 
attained.  Indeed  the  development  is  not  adequately 
represented  by  the  foregoing  statistics,  since  the  standard 
of  examination  has  been  in  the  meantime  considerably 
raised.  Probably  one  half  of  those  who  obtained  Regents' 
Certificates  in  1870  would  have  failed  if  the  examination 
papers  had  been  as  difficult  as  those  issued  in  1880. 
The  fact,  then,  which  is  most  significantly  shown  by  these 
statistics,  is  that  the  secondary  schools  of  this  State  have 
made  rapid  improvement  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 
If  any  one  still  clings  to  the  venerable  theory  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a  decade,  or  a  generation  ago,  was  better  than  that 
of  the  present,  he  has  but  to  consult  the  records  of  the 
Regents'  examinations  in  this  State.  The  oft-repeated 
statement,  that  completeness  of  organization  and  equip- 
ment has  tended  to  superficiality,  will  be  seen  to  be  not 
simply  improbable  and  ridiculous,  but  glaringly  untrue. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  multiplication  and 
improvement  in  the  high  schools  of  this  State  will  have 
an  important  influence  uponpublic  and  industrial  affairs. 
The  great  need  of  the  present  time  is,  not  more  workmen 
or  more  voters,  but  more  intelligent  and  upright  leaders. 
Demagogues  are  generally  hostile  to  education ;  honest 
and  able  statesmen  always  support  it.  We  need  men,  in 
every  pursuit  and  in  every  grade,  to  guide  the  formation  of 
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public  sentiment,  and  direct  the  industries  and  enterprises 
of  the  world.  One  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
high  schools  and  academies,  scattered  like  watch  towers 
all  over  the  land,  is  to  discover  the  young  men  and 
women  of  superior  merit,  and  bring  them  forward  into 
the  influence  and  power  which  their  talents  qualify  them 
to  exert.  The  ranks  of  educated  men  must  be  constantly 
replenished  from  the  village  and  farm,  trom  the  humble 
as  well  as  from  the  prosperous  home,  if  we  would  main- 
tain and  elevate  the  tone  of  our  national  and  social  life. 

Changes  in  the  Faculty. 

The  vacancy  caused  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Mary  Cochrane,  and  referred  to 
in  my  last  report,  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss  Helen 
A.  Cochrane.  In  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  of 
certain  divisions,  Miss  Agnes  R.  Davidson,  was  added  to 
the  corps  of  teachers.  About  the  first  of  February,  Miss 
Dora  C.  Wendell  severed  her  connection  with  the  school 
after  a  faithful  and  efficient  service  of  six  years.  The 
vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  P. 
Russ.  During  the  recent  protracted  illness  of  Miss 
Annesley,  her  place  has  been  most  acceptably  filled  by 
Miss  Gilbert. 

The  High  School  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Professor  Thomas  Spencer  Lloyd.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  associates  and  beloved  by  his  pupils,  for 
he  always  brought  to  them  an  hour  of  rich  enjoyment. 
He  had  been  the  teacher  of  music  in  the  High  School 
since  its  organization  in  1868,  and  by  his  skill  and  effi- 
ciency had  done  much  not  only  to  increase  the  reputation 
of  the  school,  but  also  to  cultivate  in  its  thousands  of 
pupils  a  love  for  the  best  music.  Many  of  the  finest 
singers  in  the  city  owe  to  him  and  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  High  School  the  cultivation  of  voice  and 
knowledge  of  music  which  are  now  so  valuable  to  them. 
The  pupils  of  the  school  mourned  the  death  of  Professor 
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Lloyd  as  of  a  dear  friend  and  took  a  melancholy  pleasure 
in  sending  beautiful  floral  offerings  Tor  his  funeral.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  High  School,  held  A.pril 
12,  1H88,  the  following  memorial  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted.  Subsequently  they  were  suitably 
engrossed  and  framed  and  transmitted  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

"  To  the  Facidty  of  the  Albany  High  School: 

"Your  committee,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  sad  duty  of 
drafting  resolutions  relating  to  the  death  of  Prof.  T.  S.  Lloyd, 
respectfully  presents  the  following : 

"  WliereaSy  We  have  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Professor  Thomas  Spencbb  Lloyd,  who,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Albany  High  School,  has  so  ably  filled 
the  position  of  Instructor  of  Music  in  this  institution  ; 

*^  Hesolvedj  That  in  the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Lloyd  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  an  efficient  teacher,  a  sincere  friend  and  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

"Jiesolvedf  That  while  in  helpless  submission  we  bow  to  the 
inscrutable  decree  of  Divine  Providence,  we  deeply  mourn  the 
sudden  removal  of  one  whose  genial  disposition  at  all  times  won 
our  friendship,  whose  nobleness  of  character  merited  our  esteem, 
whose  genius  challenged  our  admiration  and  whose  life  was  a 
constant  and  potent  influence  for  good  in  the  community. 

^*  JResolvedy  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the 
deceased  our  cordial  sympathy  in  their  unspeakable  sorrow. 

'^  Resolved^  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  we  attend  the  funeral  of 
our  deceased  colleague  in  a  body. 

"  Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  in  full  upon  our 
records,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. 

"0.  D.  ROBINSON, 
"CHARLES  A.  HORNE, 
"AUSTIN  SANFORD, 

''Committee:' 
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The  school  has  received  the  asaal  number  of  distin- 
gnished  visitors  during  the  year,  among  them,  Governor 
Cleveland  and  General  Eaton.  The  brief  addresses 
delivered  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  school  were  models 
of  wise  coansel  and  encouragement  to  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  self-improvement.  The  labor  and  difficulty 
in  obtaining  examining  committees  led  the  executive 
committee  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  such  commit- 
tees of  citizens  this  year.  It  is  not,  however,  intended 
that  this  should  be  a  permanent  change,  although  the 
frequency  and  growing  importance  of  the  Regents' 
examinations  have  rendered  these  Qommittees  less  neces- 
sary than  formerly.  With  reference  to  the  Annual  Oral 
Examination,  the  Executive  Committee,  with  whom  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations  was  asso- 
ciated, have  already  reported.  The  Semi- Annual  Oral 
Examination  was  conducted  in  the  same  way.  All  our 
examinations  on  the  completion  of  a  study  are  both  oral 
and  written.  Whenever  it  is  possible  we  use  the  Regents' 
paper  for  the  written  part  of  the  examination.  I  have 
been  surprised  to  observe  how  much  more  careful  scholars 
will  usually  be  in  preparing  for  an  oral,  than  in  prepar- 
ing for  a  written,  examination.  The  Regents'  Advanced 
Academic  Examinations  have  been  held  as  usual  during 
the  year. 
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The  number  who  have  passed  these  tests  in  each  study 
study  during  the  past  three  years  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Algebra 

American  Histor}' 

Astronomy 

Book-keeping 

Botany 

Csesar  

Chemistry     

Cicero 

Drawing 

R^nglish  Literature 

French 

Geometry 

Geology   

German   

History  of  England 

History  of  Greece 

History  of  Rome 

Ilomer^s  Iliad 

Latin  Prose  Composition 

Mental  Philosophy  

Moral  Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Physical  Geography. . .   . 

Political  Economy 

Rhetoric 

Sallust's  Catiline 

Trigonometry 

Vir^rs  iEneid 

VirgiPs  Eclogues 

Xenophon's  A  nabasis  . . . 
Zoology  


1880-81. 


Total 


49 
94 


17 
')8 
87 

22 

>  •  • 

16 

I  •  ft 

54 


29 
98 
10 
25 
45 
48 

7 

52 
96 
28 
29 

9 
24 
40 
16 
28 
41 


18Bl-«. 


956 


78 
116 
18 
2 
29 
47 
44 
20 

48 

I  •  •  ft 

75 

2 

10 

h 

24 

117 

7 

8 

68 

50 

19 

51 

114 

64 

41 

11 

28 

88 

10 

5 

68 


78 

168 

10 

5 
88 
38 
28 
S6 
70 
72 

5 
75 
12 

4 
11 
10 
75 

6 
12 
61 
61 
15 
65 
80 
63 
28 

7 
29 
57 

8 
15 
78 


1,204  :     1,294 
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These  Regents'  examinations  occur  three  times  each 
year.  The  resalt  of  each  of  them  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table.  In  most  cases  where  none  are  reported 
as  having  passed,  there  were  no  candidates  to  take  the 
examination  in  that  subject. 


Algebra 

American  History 

Astronomy 

Book-keeping 

Botany *. 

CsBsar 

Cliemistry 

Cicero  

Drawing 

English  Literature 

French  

Geometry 

Gteology , 

German 

History  of  England 

History  of  Greece 

History  of  Rome , 

Homer's  Diad 

Latin  Prose  Composition , 

Mental  Philosophy 

Moral  Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiolo^ 

Physical  Geography 

Political  Economy 

Rhetoric 

Sallust^s  Catiline 

Trigonometry 

Virgil's  iEneid 

VirgiFs  Eclogues 

Xenophon's  Anabasis 

Zoology 


NoVmVr, 

March, 

Jane, 

1888. 

18S8, 

1888. 

46 

8 

25 

72 

2 

88 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  • 

10 

•  •  •  ■• 

•  ■  •  • 

6 

9 

10 

19 

2 

9 

27 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

28 

1 

7 

18 

•  •  •   ■ 

«  ■  •  • 

70 

2 

68 

2 

>  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

6 

1 

46 

28 

9 

8 

.  •  •  ■ 

1 

8 

.  •  •  • 

1 

6 

6 

1 

6 

4 

18 

41 

16 

•  •  •  • 

2 

4 

.... 

.  •  •  • 

12 

•  •  •  * 

48 

18 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

61 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

16 

28 

41 

1 

1 

7 

72 

36 

26 

1 

4 

24 

• .  • . 

6 

1 

• « •  • 

29 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

20 

*  •  •  • 

37 

8 

5 

•  •  ■  • 

1 

8 

11 

64 

16 

4 

78 

162 

10 

6 

88 
88 
28 
26 
70 
72 

6 

76 
12 

4 
11 
10 
76 

6 
12 
61 
61 
16 
66 
80 
68 
28 

7 
29 
57 

8 
16 
78 
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All  the  divisions  of  the  First  Tear  Class  took  the 
Regents'  Examination,  in  June,  in  both  Algebra  and 
Physical  Geography.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each 
division  who  successfully  passed  in  these  studies  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table : 


1 

BXAXXNATIOK. 

Algebra. 

PhTslcal 
Geogirapby. 

First  English  Division 

Second  Encrlish  Division 

i 

•  •       •  • 

12 
6 
1 

15 
6 

Third  Enerlish  Division 

First  Latin  Division    

Second  Latin  Division 

12 
20 

Third  Latin  Division 

Fourth  Latin  Division 

'1 

The  number  of  "Academic  Scholars'' — that  is,  those 
holding  Regents'  preliminary  certificates  —  in  the  institu- 
tion each  year  since  it  was  received  under  the  visitation 
of  the  Regents  has  been  as  follows : 

18'72-'73 130 

1873-74 250 

1874-76 320 

1876-76 348 

1876-77 401 

1877-78 447 

1878-79 465 

1879-80 601 

1880-81 466 

1881-82 471 

1882-83 473 
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Amount  apportioned  by  the  Regents  op  the  Univer- 
sity TO  THE  Albany  High  School.   ' 

January,       1 874.  For  free  instiniction $2 ,  223  OU 

November,  1874.  From  literature  fund 1,286  60 

January,       1875.  For  apparatus,  etc .  250  00 

January,       1875.  For  free  instruction 1 ,342  00 

January,       1875.  From  literature  fund 2,448  57 

December,   1875.  From  literature  fund 1 ,683  58 

February,     1876.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

December,    1 876.  From  literature  fund 1 ,  942  1 8 

January,       1877.  For  apparatus,  etc 250  00 

January,       1878.  From  literature  fund 2,064  12 

January,       1879.  From  literature  fund 2,332  1 9 

January,       1 880.  From  literature  fund 2 ,  238  07 

January,       1880.  For  apparatus,  etc 200  00 

January,       1 881.  From  literature  fund 2 ,  403  86 

January,       1881.  For  apparatus,  etc 200  00 

January,       1882.  From  literature  fund 2,093  99 

January,       1883.  From  literature  fund 2 , 1 68  63 

Total  amount  received  since  January,  1874.. . .     $25,372  69 


This  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the  expense  of  the 
school  for  the  same  period,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  real 
cost  to  the  city. 

Dixon  Pencil  Prize  Dra  winos. 

Two  years  ago  the  system  of  awarding  prizes  for  lead- 
pencil  drawings  was  commenced  by  the  Dixon  Graphite 
Pencil  Co.  of  Jersey  City.  The  following  is  the  report 
of  the  judges  for  the  season  of  1882  and  1883 : 

The  judges  were  Miss  Josephine  Locke,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Hitch ings,  Director  of  Drawing  in  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  schools ;  and  Mr.  James  Smilie,  of  New  York. 

The  total  number  of  drawings  received  was  364 :  males, 
126;  females,  228.  They  represent  25  States  in  the 
Union. 
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To  pupils  from  art  schoolSi  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows:  * 


NAMB. 


B.  B.  Stewart  

MlM  AbbleL.  King.. 
Bmest  L.  Proctor  . . . 
Chaa.  H.  Woodbnry . 
Anna  B.  Van  Fleet . . 

Carrie  De  Clyne 

C.  D.  Jacqaea 

A.  S.  Woodcock 

Mary  Fairchild 

Sidney  P.  Qnild 

Mist  McDougall 

M.  L.  D.  Wataon    .  . 


Addreaa. 


Lynn.  Mas* 

Hartford,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mast 

L^nn,  Mass 

New  York,  Woman*B  Institute 

of  Technical  Design 

New  York,  Woman*B  In»titnte 

of  Technical  Design  — 
New  York,  Woman*8  Inatltate 

of  Technical  Design 

New  York,  Woman*8  Institute 

of  Technical  Desig:n 

St.  LoqIs,  Mo 

Lynn.  Maaa 

NewYork   

Morristown,  N.  J 


Amount 
of  prise. 

$16  00 

IS  00 

10  00 

800 

S&OO 

SO  00 

16  00 

10  00 
S6  00 
IS  00 
10  00 
800 

Kind  of  dnwiof . 


Object  or 
Castor  ol 
cast  or  ob]ecL 
Castor  ol 


Original  design. 

Original  design. 

Original  design. 

Original  dssign. 

Life. 

Ufe. 

Life. 

Life. 


To  pupils  from  Normal  Schools,  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows : 


NAMB. 

Address. 

Amonnt 
of  prise. 

Kind  of  drawing. 

Belle  Gregory 

M.  M.Gaist 

Tonics,  ni  

Titusville,  Pa 

San  Jose.  Cal 

Dixon.in 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

$15  00 

15  00 
10  00 

800 
S5  00 

16  00 
15  00 
10  00 

Cast  or  oUect. 
Castor  oil  ecL 
Oast  or  ob,  ect. 
Cast  or  Ob  ect. 
Original  design. 
Original  design. 
Original  design. 
Original  design. 

Lonipe  Payne 

Affnes  Howell  ..... 

Mary  P.  Dewing 

Jennie  Sterling 

Alethea  Owings 

Lacy  F.  Hadgins 

To  pupils  from  High  Schools,   the  following  prizes 
were  awarded : 


NAMB. 

Address. 

Amount 
of  prise. 

Kind  of  drawing. 

DsTid  8.  Kots 

Sonth  Bend,  Ind 

Washington,  D.  C 

Lancaster,  Mass 

Lexington,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

IS5  00 
10  00 
16  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

Original  design. 
Original  design. 
Original  dealgn. 
Reproduction  copy. 
Reproduction  copy. 
Reproduction  copy. 
Reproduction  copy. 

Blla  M.Chase 

Nathan  M.  Allen 

Fred.  L.  Bmery 

Alice  Hotaling  

BaMe  M.King 

Mary  Shanks 

Albany,  N.Y 

Albany,N.Y 

• 
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To  pupils  fipom  Grammar  Schools,  the  following  prizes 
were  awarded : 


NAME. 

Addrew. 

Amoant 
of  prise. 

Kind  of  drawing. 

BaMie  A.  Grindrod.... 
Almon  H.  Millard. 

Albany,  N.  T 

$90  00 
16  00 
10  00 
SO  00 
15  00 
10  00 

Original  deaign. 

Original  deeign. 

Original  deaign. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Howard  Fowler   

Clara  B.  Croiteman 

Bmogene  Haaeltine. . . 
Frederic  K.  Baoah.  .. 

Madeira,0 

Swamvacott.  Maes 

Jameetown,  N.  T 

St.  Loais,  Mo 

And  »ix  othera,  varying  from  three  doUara  to  eight  dollars. 

To  pupils  from  Private  Schools,  the  following  prizes 
were  awarded  : 


1               NAMB. 

Address. 

Amonnt 
of  priae. 

Kind  of  drawing. 

Amelia  Langley 

New  York 

$6  00 

Cast  or  ol^ect 

Three  others,  from  two  dollars  to  three  doUnra. 

To  pupils  in  Primary,  Intermediate,  Kindergarten  and 
other  schools,  below  the  grade  of  Grammar  Schools,  the 
following  prizes  were  awarded : 


NAMB. 

Address. 

Amonnt 
of  prize. 

Kind  of  drawing. 

Anna  W.  Hill 

M.  BlU  Ashbridge ... 
Lena  Hickey 

Toagh  Kenamon.  Pa 

West  Chester.  Pa 

Byracnse,  N.  T 

inma,  N.  Y 

$10  00 
800 
7  00 
600 

All  kinda. 
Assorted. 

G.  G.Cotton 

And  thirty-one  others,  Tarying  flrom  one  dollar  to  three  dollars. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  ninety  other  prizes  of 
a  beautiful  case  of  artists'  pencils,  given  to  the  ten  best 
drawings  in  the  respective  classes,  after  the  cash  prizes 
were  awarded,  several  of  which  were  awarded  to  pupils 
of  the  Albany  schools. 

Besides  our  usual  medals  the  school  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  receive  this  year  two  additional  prizes  —  one,  the 
extra  medal  given  by  the  Committee  on  Drawing  (in  addi- 
tion to  that  offered  by  Commissioner  Lynch),  and  another 
which  was  offered  for  the  best  Classical  Essay.     A  gen- 
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tleman,  who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  made  public 
in  the  matter,  offered  to  present  to  the  High  School  a 
certain  sum  of  money  suflScient  to  furnish  a  prize  of  $15 
a  year  for  three  years.  The  offer  was  thankfully  accepted, 
and  after  consultation  it  was  determined  to  award  the 
prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  Classical  Essay.  Such 
essays  have  been  required  for  many  years  from  the 
classical  division  of  the  senior  class,  and  this  prize  will 
happily  emphasize  a  very  useful  feature  in  the  work  of 
the  senior  year.  As  elsewhere  stated,  the  prize  was 
awarded  this  year  by  a  committee  of  classical  scholars  to 
Charles  B.  Cole,  and  the  essay  is  published  in  the  Merit 
Roll. 

With  hearty  acknowledgments  for  your  kind  super- 
vision and  generous  regard  for  the  wants  of  the  school,  I 
remain,  gentlemen  of  the  Board, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY. 

Principal. 
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Essay  Read  Before  the  Albany  Public 

School  Teachers. 


By  £.   £.  Packer,  Principal  Grammar  School  No.   12. 


SCHOOL  ROOM  MANNERS. 

By  the  term  manners  is  meant  the  style  or  way  in  which  a 
person  conducts  or  deports  himself  in  his  intercourse  with 
others.  It  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  true  that  the  variety 
of  styles  in  manners  is  almost,  or  quite,  as  great  as  the  number 
of  individuals  exhibiting^  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  unlimited  diversity,  however,  it  is  the 
custom  — and  I  think  a  correct  one  —  to  bring  all  varieties 
under  two  significant  heads,  viz.,  good  manners  and  bad 
manners.  Thus  we  say  of  a  person's  manners,  they  are  good 
or  bad,  pleasing  or  displeasing,  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
refined  or  coarse.  Of  the  man  or  woman  we  say  he  or  she  is 
well  mannered  or  ill  mannered,  well  bred  or  ill  bred.  In 
regard  to  what  constitutes  manners,  either  good  or  otherwise, 
we  have  a  variety  of  suggestions  from  many  eminent  authori- 
ties. Swift  says:  ''Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those 
people  easy  with  whom  we  converse."  Burke  distinguishes 
the  two  styles  of  behavior  by  saying  ''  that  manners  are  either 
good  or  bad  according  as  they  soothe  or  vex,  purify  or  corrupt, 
exalt  or  debase,  refine  or  barbarize  us,  and  that  we  are  affected 
by  the  one  or  the  other,  with  a  constant,  steady,  uniform, 
insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in/^ 
Almost  anyone,  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
manners  of  an  individual,  would,  I  think,  base  his  answer  on 
the  fact  of  their  being  pleasing  to  him,  or  the  opposite.  We 
may,  then,  define  g(»od  manners  as  the  art  of  pleasing  others. 
Let  me  not  be  understood,  however,  as  intimating  that  proper 
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behavior  can,  in  any  true  sense,  consist  in  a  studied  effort  to 
please  others  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  or  of  winning 
favor.  To  be  an  actual,  constant  sourse  of  pleasure  to  others, 
our  conduct  must  spring  from  a  motive  iar  different  from  that 
—  must  be  divested  of  selfishness ;  must  have  for  its  core  and 
center  an  abiding  purpose  to  benefit  as  well  as  please  our 
associates.  In  fact,  I  think  this  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
good  breeding.  Emerson  says:  '^Good  manners  consist  in 
making  constant  petty  sacrifices  for  others."  And  the  Scrip- 
tural injunction  that  every  man  should  esteem  others  better 
than  himself  is  a  very  suggestive  one. 

Certain  it  is  that  to  possess  and  show  forth  such  a  spirit  at 
all  times  would  make  a  gentle  man  or  gentle  woman  in  the 
truest  sense.  Of  the  desirableness  of  good  manners  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  question.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  acquire  the  habit  of  practicing  good  breeding  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  those  who  come  under 
his  influence  may  be  properly  led  and  instructed,  is  eqnally 
manifest.  One  writer  says :  "  Even  virtuey  coupled  with  for- 
bidding manners,  offends  us."  Tully  remarks,  ^'  that  virtue 
and  good  breeding  are  so  nearly  related  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  that  as  the  beauty 
of  the  body  always  accompanies  the  health  of  it,  so  proper 
deportment  is  concomitant  to  virtue ;  and  as  beauty  of  body 
with  an  agreeable  carriage  pleases  the  eye  so  does  the  decency 
of  behavior,  which  appears  in  our  lives,  obtain  the  approbation 
of  all  with  whom  we  converse,  from  the  order,  consistency  and 
moderation  of  our  words  and  actions." 

Since,  then,  the  importance  of  good  manners  is  so  apparent, 
the  duty  of  inculcating  the  same  in  school  by  example  always^ 
by  precept  when  there  is  suitable  opportunity,  is  beyond 
doubt.  And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the  consideration  of  our 
topic :  School-room  Manners. 

In  admitting  the  propriety  of  the  demand  that  the  deport- 
ment of  the  teacher  should  always  be  exemplary  and  above 
criticism  in  the  presence  of  her  scholars,  none  of  us  can  be 
insensible  of  the  innumerable  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
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its  complete  fulfilment.  To  be  always  civil  when  treated  with 
incivility,  to  smile  tranquilly  when  burdened  with  annoyance, 
to  be  mild  yet  firm,  to  be  forbearing  yet  decided,  to  be  patient 
but  not  lax,  to  hate  the  evil  deed  yet  love  the  doer  of  it,  never 
to  lose  faith  in  the  ultimate  fruit  of  kind  words  and  loving 
deeds,  to  suffer  long  and  be  kind,  to  envy  not,  not  to  behave 
unseemly,  not  to  be  provoked,  to  think  no  evil,  to  bear  all 
things,  to  believe  all  things,  to  hope  all  things,  in  a  word,  to 
be  angelic  where  all  else  is  intensely  human,  is  a  task  that  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  mortals  to  be  able  to  pei*form. 

While  we  all  readily  recognize  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
unto  the  excellence  of  such  a  high  standard,  we  are  also  pain- 
fully conscious,  not  only  from  personal  experience  but  from 
observation  of  others,  that  teachers,  as  a  rule,  fall  far  below 
what  might  reasonably  be  required  of  them,  relative  to  their 
deportment  when  engaged  in  school  work. 

Manner  cannot  be  dissociated  from  one  single  act  in  the 
school-room,  nor  can  the  value  of  correct  and  salutary  manner 
be  overestimated.  A  teacher's  success  as  an  instructor  or  a 
disciplinarian  depends  more  largely  upon  manner  than  any 
other  circumstance.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  all  he  does.  There- 
fore, tlie  spirit  and  temper  with  whicli  instruction  is  imparted, 
errors  corrected,  reproof  administered,  encouragement  given, 
punishment  inflicted,  approbation  expressed  or  faults  pointed 
out,  call  for  the  utmost  watchfulness  and  care.  If  a  teacher 
would  have  his  scholars  respectful  and  courteous  toward  him,  let 
him  be  so  toward  them.  If  he  fails  to  receive  the  esteem  of 
his  pupils  it  is  because  he  has  not  proven  his  title  to  it. 

Moreover,  no  teacher  is  qualified  to  reprove  a  scholar  for 
ill -temper,  for  impatience,  or  for  any  act  of  disobedience, 
if  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  exhibiting  a  like  infirmity,  or 
is  disobeient  to  the  laws  of  proper  behavior  to  which  he  is 
amenable. 

Allow  nie  now  to  be  somewhat  specific  in  alluding  to  cer- 
tain things  about  which  much  care  should  be  exercised.  A 
teacher  should  never  invite  attention,  by  word  or  act,  to  any 
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natural  defect  or  peculiarity  of  a  scholar,  whether  physical 
or  mental. 

A  teacher  should  also  avoid  making  any  remark  that,  in  any 
manner,  reflects  upon  the  judgment  or  good  sense  of  a  parent. 
Within  the  limits  of  my  remembrance  it  happened  that  a 
teacher  seriously  offended  the  parents  of  two  pupils  by  saying 
to  them  injudiciously  and,  possibly,  pettishly,  that  she  wished 
their  mother  would  either  keep  them  at  home  or  stop  feeding 
them  on  a  certain  article  of  diet,  of  which  the  teacher  affirmed 
she  had  very  strong  proof  of  their  having  partaken.  The 
result  of  this  indiscretion  was  that  the  teacher  lost  the  esteem 
and  good  will  of  the  parents  and  others  who  sympathized 
with  them,  and  two  very  desirable  scholars  were  withdrawn 
from  school. 

While  insisting  that  every  pupil  should  present  himself  in 
the  school-room  in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness  of  person  and 
apparel,  the  utmost  caution  should  be  observed  by  the  teacher 
to  avoid  making  him  feel  that  he  is  meanly  clad  as  compared 
with  others  in  the  room.  If  a  boy  come  to  his  place  with 
unwashed  hands  or  uncombed  hair,  would  it  not  be  the  part  of 
courtesy  as  well  as  wisdom  to  call  him  quietly  aside,  remind 
him  of  his  neglect  and  send  him  home  to  remedy  his  condition  t 
And  will  not  the  wish  of  the  teacher,  manifested  in  this  deli- 
cate way,  to  spare  the  boy  unnecessary  mortification,  have  a 
more  salutary  effect  than  severe  reproof t  No  doubt  his 
improved  appearance  on  his  return  will  be  all  the  explanation 
needed  by  his  associates  to  account  for  his  absence. 

Again,  a  teacher  should  never  fed^  much  less  shoWy  impa- 
tience on  account  of  dullness  or  slowness  of  comprehension. 
And  I  would  like  right  here  to  add  that  impatience  with  a 
dull  scholar  is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  censurable  faults 
of  which  a'teacher  can  be  guilty — perhaps  one  of  the  most 
common. 

No  scholar  should  be  told  nor  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
stupid.  Convince  him  of  that,  and  you  at  once  furnish  him 
an  excuse  for  relaxation  of  effort  and  for  failure.  It  is  the 
height  of  imprudence  as  well  as  discourtesy  to  tell  a  scholar  he 
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18  incapable.  Should  he  not  the  rather  be  made  to  feel  by 
the  nnwearied  patience  of  his  teacher  and  by  every  encourage- 
ment and  incentive  that  he  can  command  that  persistent 
effort  will  at  last  bring  success  ?  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
a  teacher  remark  timt  such  a  scholar  was  insufTerably  dull,  and 
that  if  he  were  only  rid  of  him  his  class  would  be  quite  to  his 
mind  —  and  this  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil. 

Still  further,  a  teacher  shoulcl  not  frequently,  nor  ever, 
allude  to  a  certain  scholar  as  being  the  most  troublesome  or 
worst-behaved  in  her  class.  Such  a  statement,  often  reiterated, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  hardening  effect,  and  may  finally  lead  the 
pupil  to  believe  that  he  is  incorrigible  beyond  reclaim.  Once 
more,  a  teacher  should  never  by  his  manner  lead  a  scholar  to 
believe,  no  matter  how  troublesome  he  may  be,  that  he  has  a 
personal  dislike  to  him.  Should  this  really  come  about,  his 
power  thenceforth  to  control  or  influence  him  will  be  at 
an  end. 

Again,  do  not  charge  a  pupil  with  having  dishonest  or 
improper  motives,  unless  you  have  the  means  of  proving  your 
allegation.  If  a  boy  leave  his  book  at  home  accidentally  or 
otherwise,  do  not  accuse  him  of  doing  it  on  purpose  to  avoid 
study.  In  any  case,  he  will  deny  the  "  soft  impeachment,"  and 
it  your  suspicion  should  be  true,  you  will  cause  the  boy  to  lie ; 
if  untrue  you  will  do  him  an  injustice. 

Finally  I  would  add,  in  this  connection,  that  a  teacher  should 
not  reply  to  requests  made  for  special  privileges,  in  an  ungra- 
cious, complaining,  grudging  sort  of  manner.  The  scholar  is 
either  entitled  to  receive  that  for  which  he  asks,  or  is  not.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  determine  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  is.  Having  thus  decided,  let  him  grant  the  request 
cheerfully  and  pleasantly,  or  deny  it  firmly  and  courteously. 

For  the  moral  atmosphere  pervading  his  school-room  every 
teacher  is  solely  and  wholly  responsible.  If  there  are  sunlight 
and  joyousness,  cheerfulness  and  animation,  and  evident  inter- 
est and  pleasure  displayed  in  the  imposed  duties,  it  is  because 
he  has  placed  them  there.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  uneasi- 
ness, and  restless  inattention  to  the  work  in  hand,  if  indiffer- 
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ence  and  ill-temper  are  shown,  if  careless  and  slovenly  habits 
are  prevalent,  it  is  because  the  teacher  has  won  them  to  nothing 
better.  Every  teacher  inevitably  sees  in  his  pupils  a  correct 
reflection  of  his  own  manner  and  spirit  (of  coarse,  I  refer  to 
her  scholars  as  a  whole  or  class,  in  which  there  may  be,  for  a 
while,  individual  exceptions).  If  the  manners  of  the  scholars 
are  not  satisfactory  to  the  teacher,  it  is  equally  true  that  his 
are  not  so  to  them.  Such  a't^acher  must  work  a  reform  in  his 
own  conduct  before  one  can  be  wrought  in  that  of  his  pupils. 
You  and  I  have  seen  a  teacher  fail  to  control  a  certain  class,  or 
to  win  their  respect ;  but  when  the  same  scholars  had  passed 
into  other  and  different  hands,  .the  trouble  ended. 

Doubtless  teachers  often  fail  to  give  proper  thought  to  tluir 
deportment  toward,  and  in  the  presence  of,  their  scholars, 
because  they  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  teacher  and  scholar,  the  obligations  it 
imposes,  and  the  rights  of  each  it  involves.  I  have  seen 
teachers  who  seemed  to  think  their  scholars  had  no  rights  they 
were  bound  to  respect;  as  if  scliool  were  an  institution  pro- 
vided by  benevolently  disposed  individuals,  for  the  sole  benefit 
ot  the  teacher ;  to  furnish  a  comfortable,  respectable  employ- 
ment, with  fair  remuneration ;  therefore,  any  bcholar  that 
annoyed  them  or  taxed  their  patience,  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
nuisance,  and  endured  till  got  rid  of.  Such  teachers  seem  to 
forget  or  never  to  have  apprehended  the  fact  that  the  girl  or 
boy  most  perverse  in  disposition,  most  forward  in  tendency,  is 
the  one  most  unfortunate,  and,  therefore,  most  entitled  to 
sympathy  and  aid ;  that  the'  one  most  disinclined  to  sub- 
mit to  wholesome  restraint  and  to  apply  himself  to  required 
duties,  is  the  one  for  whom  most  unflagging  effort  should 
be  made. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  very  great  surprise  to  me  to 
see  how  readily  teachers  become  discouraged  in  treating  such 
a  case  as  I  have  alluded  to.  Their  manner  toward  such  a 
scholar  often  indicates  that  he  is  an  object  of  aversion  to  them ; 
that  they  tolerate  him  simply  as  a  necessity,  virtually  confess- 
ing their  inability  to  benefit  him,  even  if  they  do  not  betray 
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a  lack  of  desire  to  do  it.  They  strike  their  colors  before  fairly 
entering  the  contest.  They  show  the  white  feather  before  the 
battle  begins.  They  confess  that  the  scholar  onr-wills  them 
and  out-generals  them  on  the  very  eye  of  the  engagement. 
Instead  of  studying  their  own  resources  and  employing  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  instead  of  finding  out  by  patient  inves- 
tigation the  approaches  to  the  mind  and  heart  they  wish  to 
capture,  they  rail  and  fret,  vexing  themselves,  and  leaving  the 
object  of  their  endeavors  more  defiant  and  impregnable  than 
before.  If  in  every  such  instance  a  teacher  set  himself  to 
work  on  with  untiring  purpose,  never  betraying  impatience  or 
discouragement,  never  exacting  anything  unreasonable,  always 
exhibiting  a  true  interest  for  the  welfare  of  the  scholar,  think 
you  the  issue  would  be  doubtful  ?  Bnt  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  duties  required  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  the  time  so  short  as  to  render  it  well  nigh  impossible 
to  give  snch  individual  attention  as  is  demanded  in  extreme 
cases.  True,  the  time  is  short  — all  too  short  to  be  wasted  in 
mistakes,  too  brief  to  be  used  in  blowing  away  with  the  breath 
of  a  hasty  word  the  good  influence  of  a  precept  uttered  but  a 
breath  before;  bnt  long  enough  to  accomplish  something,  pos- 
sibly much,  if  the  words  are  wisely  chosen,  and  always 
enforced  with  fitting  example.  To  have  convinced  a  child, 
inclined  to  wrong-doing,  that  the  right  is  better  than  the 
wrong,  that  the  good  is  preferable  to  the  bad,  and  to  have 
awakened  one  real  aspiration  for  the  right  and  good,  is  to  have 
done  a  work  of  no  mean  importance.  It  may  also  be  claimed 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  to 
teach  morals,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  and  of  the  Sun- 
day-school teacher  to  do  this.  Bnt  every  teacher  is  a  teacher 
of  morals  whether  she  wills  it  to  be  so  or  not.  Whatever  the 
influence  at  home  or  in  Sunday  school,  the  responsibility  for 
the  moral  training  of  a  child  is  a  divided  one,  falling  largely 
on  the  teacher  of  the  day  school.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  moral  development  should  not  keep  pace  with  mental 
growth ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  a  child,  in  passing  through 
one  of  our  grammar  schools,  spends,  during  that  time,  nine 
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years  of  its  life,  when  the  mind  is  most  plastic  and  susceptible 
to  external  influences,  the  inference  is  too  obvious  to  need 
mention. 

Yet  character-building  is  necessarily  a  slow  work.  The 
little  growth  we  fancy  we  can  see  to-day,  seems  on  the  morrow 
to  be  stamped  out  by  the  adverse  influence  of  the  streets,  or 
perchance  the  home.  The  brick  we  thought  so  securely 
imbedded  in  its  place,  the  nail  so  flrmly  driven  home  and 
clinched,  are  wrenched  from  their  places  by  mischievous  hands, 
and  our  labor  appears  lost. 

But  if  what  we  do  receives  the  sanction  and  the  aid  of  the 
Master  Builder,  it  will  not  prove  fruitless  of  results.  See  how 
slow  is  the  process  of  mental  development.  Why  should  we 
be  disheartened  because  moral  growth  is  equally  so!  Our 
stubborn  nature  yields  but  slowly  to  the  most  salutary  treat- 
ment. And,  after  all,  every  mi(n,  even  at  maturity,  finds  him- 
self but  a  modified  form  of  the  boy  he  always  was  —  just 
slighrly  "  oo7iventionalized.^^ 

The  ginnt  oak  that  crowns  yonder  hill  did  not  attain  its 
present  size  in  a  day  or  a  year.  Its  massive  trunk  now  defies 
the  onset  of  the  fiercest  tempest;  but  once  it  was  easily 
swayed  by  the  passing  breeze.  Its  outspreading  branches,  so 
grand  and  strong,  were  once  but  insignificant  twigs.  Up 
through  the  resisting  mould  it  pushed  its  way  to  the  light  and 
the  air.  In  reaching  out  its  tiny  shoots  for  nourishment,  it 
touched  the  uncongenial  rock  and  found  the  soil  preoccupied 
by  older  and  stronger  roots.  The  necessary  light  and  heat 
were  denied  it  by  the  foliage  of  more  pretentious  saplings. 
Added  to  all  this,  stern  old  winter  returned  again  and  again, 
stripped  it  of  its  leaves,  drove  its  chilled  blood  to  its  roots, 
and  having  wrapped  it  about  with  its  spotless  cerement,  left  it 
to  slumber  in  seeming  lifelessness.  But  spring,  with  its  bright- 
ness and  warmth,  succeeded  to  the  season  of  cold,  and  dis- 
solved the  snow  into  softening  nourishing  drops.  And  summer 
came  on  at  length,  and,  sending  down  its  kindly  rays,  lured 
the  young  shrub  to  life  and  activity  again.  And  so  the 
struggle  was  renewed  year  by  year,  until  the  glorious  old  oak 
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stands  complete  in  its  sturdy  beauty  and  vigor — the  work  of 
a  century. 

The  growth  of  moral  character  is  scarcely  less  laborious  and 
slow  than  that  of  the  oak.  The  best  influences  of  home  and 
of  school,  and  the  most  effective  appliances  of  Christian  civili- 
zation often  seem  well  nigh  overborne  by  opposing  forces. 
How  doubly  important  then,  especially  to  those  children  who 
do  not  receive  proper  instruction  at  home  and  elsewhere,  that 
they  have  instilled  into  their  minds,  by  the  encouraging  words 
and  correct  example  of  their  teacher,  those  graces  and  virtues 
which  form  the  only  foundation  of  good  breeding  and  right 
living  I 
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109  Baolb  bt.,    .    . 

IOOBasuebt.,   •   •    . 

June,  1886 

GBORGE  B.  HOYT.    -    -    - 

184  Baoli  ST.,    .    • 

180  Hudson  atb.,  .    . 

June,  1886 

JOHNA.MoOALL,Jb.,  •    - 

461  Stati  it.,    •   . 

Nbw  Capitol,  .   >   • 

Jane,  1886 

HBNRY  W.  UPMAN,     -    - 

80  Dots  bt,  -    -    - 

480  Bboadwat,    .    . 

Jane,  1886 

DOUW  H.  PONBA,     -    -    - 

98  Lanoabtbr  »t.,  - 

70  Statb  bt.,     •   .    . 

Jane,  1886 

PBTBRJ.PLINN,  -    -    -    - 

787  Broadway,  -    - 

860  Bboadwat,     -    > 

Jane,  1884 

CHARLBS  B.  JONBS,     .    • 

140  Stati  bt..    >    - 

140  Statb  BT.,    -    -   . 

Jane.  1884 

JAMBS  M.RUSO,  .... 

899  Hudson  atb.,  - 

37  Maidbn  lani,   -    • 

Jane,  1886 

HBNRTT.  8ANPORD,  .    . 

908  ClMTRAL  AVB.,  > 

74  Stati  st.,     -    -    . 

Jane,  1885 

ROBBRT  D.  WILLIAMS,    . 

900  Stati  bt.,    -   - 

488  Bboadwat,     -    > 

Jane,  1886 

BDWARD  J.  GRAHAM,    . 

40  Dilawabi  bt.,  . 

Union  Dbpot,  Room  18 

April,  1884 

Alden  Chester, 


President, 


Charles  W.  Cole,      •      Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Secretary, 

RiaioiNCi,  192  Elm  STRirr. 

Alexander  Sayles,     -         -         -       Superintendent  of  Buildings, 

Residence,  219  Livinqston  Avenue. 


William  K.  Brown, 


Clerk, 


Rewoenoe,  104  Columbia  Street. 
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STATED    MEETINGS 


OF  THE 


Board  of  Public  Instruction: 

FIRST  AND  THIRD  MONDAYS  IN  EACH 
MONTH   EXCEPT  AUGUST. 


TEACHERS'   MEETINGS. 

Principals  meet  with  tlte  Superintendent  for  Consul- 

tation  and  Discussion  on  the  Second  Tuesday 

of  each  Month,  at  the  High  School. 

Meetings  of  Teaohen  of  other  GiadoB  at  the  oall  of  the  Buperintendeiit 

WOMEN  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION  MEETS  ON  THE 
SECOND   MONDAY  OF   EACH   MONTH. 


OFFICE    HOURS 


OF 


Sdperintendent  of  Schools  and  Sdperintendent  of  Buildings. 


Superintendent  of  Schools : 

12  M.  TO  1  P.  M.,  AND  4  TO  5  P.  M.  ON  SCHOOL  Davs  ;  9  A.  M.  TO  1  p.  M.  ON  SATUnOATt. 


Superintendent  of  Buildinf^s  : 

11.30  A.  M.  TO  12.30  p.  M. 


Board  of  Public  Instruction. 


lf)l 


Standing  Committees. 


WILLIAMS, 

McCALL, 

BENDELL, 

HOYT, 

FLINN. 

LIPMAN, 

RU80, 

CHESTER. 

GRAHAM, 

SANFORD, 

JONES. 

FONDA, 

BENDELL, 


No,  1. 
J.  M.  RUSO... 
H.  BENDELL . 


■♦♦^ 


Rules  and  Regulations. 
FONDA, 

Finance  and  Accounts. 
SANFORD, 

Text- Books  and  Course  of  Study. 
FONDA, 

Examinations. 
RUSO,  JONES, 

Construction  and  Repairs. 
JONES,  FONDA, 

Supplies. 
HOYT. 

Music  and  Drawing. 
LIPMAN, 

High  School. 
FLINN,  BENDELL, 

Excuses  of  Teachers. 
WILLIAMS, 

Law. 
RUSO, 

Printing. 
LIPMAN, 

Library. 

McCALL, 

Hygiene. 
FLINN. 


HOYT, 


SehooiB. 
..  No8.    8,26. 
..  No.   14. 


Sub-  Committees. 

No,Z. 

C.  E.  JONES. 
P.  J.  FLINN  . 


SANFORD. 

WILLIAMS. 

HOYT. 

GRAHAM. 

SANFORD. 

GRAHAM. 

WILLIAMS. 

McCALL. 

FLINN. 

McCALL. 

RUSO. 

CHESTER. 

JONES. 


E.  J.  GRAHAM...  No.   16. 


No.  2. 
GEO.  B.  HOYT  . . . 
H.  W.  LIPMAN . . . 
D.  H.  FONDA  .... 


Nos.  7.11. 
Nos.  10,  24. 
Nos.    2,    9, 19. 


R.  D.  WILLIAMS. 


SehooU. 
Nos.  17,  20. 
Nos.    1,   6. 
Nos.  18,  28. 


No.  A. 

J.  A.  McCALL,  Jr.  .  Nos.  12,  18. 

A.  CHESTER Nos.    6.  22. 

H.  T.  SANFORD...  Nos.    8,21. 
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OFFICERS 


OF  TB> 


Board  of  Public  Instruction  since  its 

Organization  in  1866. 


•  •• 


Presidents.  Terms  of  Minoe. 

*  John  O.  Cole* 1866-1869 

Gkobge  W.  Cabpentbe 1869-1871 

Charles  P.  Easton 1872 

Addison  A.  Keyes 1873-1874 

Charles  P.  Easton 1876-1880 

Herman  Bendbll 1881-1882 

Alden  Chester.   1883   

Superintendents  of  Schools  and  Secretaries. 

*  Henby  B.  Haswell'* 1866-1869 

*  John  O.  Cole« 1869-1878 

Chables  W.  Cole 1878   . 


•  • 


Superintendents  of  Buildings. 

John  G.  Tbeadwell* 1872-1879 

Alexander  Sayles 1879 


•  • 


*  Deceased. 

*  Resigned  October  4,  1869,  and  elected  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 
'  Died  in  office  August  10,  1869. 

'  Died  in  office  January  4,  1878. 
'  Resigned  Marcli  8,  1879. 
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MEMBERS 


OF  THE 


Board  of  Public  Instruction  since  its 

Organization  in  i866- 

When 
Ghoi6B.  Tenn  of  leirlce . 

1866..  *  John  O.  Cole  t ' 1866-1869 

1866 . .  George  W.  Carpenter  t 1866-1872 

1866 . .  Michael  Delehanty  f 1866-1869 

1866. .  Charles  P.  Easton  t 1866-1881 

1866. .  Paul  F.  Cooper f 1866-1868 

1866. .  John  Q.  Trbadwkll  f* 1866-1872 

1866 . .  *  Charles  Van  Bbnthtjysen  t 1 866-1868 

1866 . .  *  Stewart  MoKissiok  f 1866-1868 

1866. .  *  James  L.  Babcook  f 1866-1873 

1866 . .  Bradford  R.  Wood  f* 

1866. .  *  Jacob  S.  Moshbr  f  * 1866-1868 

1866 . .  William  0.  MoHarg  t 1866-1873 

1866. .  *  Howard  Townsend' 1866 

1867. .  Porter  L.  F,  Reynolds 1867-1870 

1868  .  Joseph  Lewi 1868-1880 

1868 . .  Robert  H.  Waterman  • 1868-1872 

1868. .  Warren  S.  Kelly 1868-1871 

1868 . .  William  L.  Learned 1868-1869 

1869. .  Barent  B.  Sanders 1869-1875 

*  Deceased. 

f  Appointed  by  the  act  creating  the  Board  —  the  first  four  named  to  serve 
for  three  years,  the  second  four  for  two  years  and  the  last  four  for  one  year. 

*  Resigned  October  4, 1869. 
'  Resigned  July  1,  1873. 

'  Resigned  June  1»  1866,  without  taking  his  seat. 

*  Resigned  June  1, 1868. 

*  Died  in  office  January  — ,  1867. 

*  Resigned  April  15,  1872. 
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When  ^ 

choMn.  r  Term  of  Mirlca. 

1869. .  Daniel  V.  O'Lbaby' 1869-1872 

1869 . .  William  L.  Lkaenkd 1869-1870 

1870..  ♦JohnTbaot' 1870-1871 

1870. .  Daniel  L.  Baboock 1870-1876 

1871. .  *  Aethtjb  C.  QniNN* 1871 

1871 . .  *  Alfbkd  Edwabds". 1871-1872 

1872. .  Daniel  V,  O'Lbabt 1872-1874 

1872. .  *  Thomas  Hates 1872-1875 

1872..  Addison  A.  Ketes ...     1872-1875 

1872. .  John  McKbnna 1872-1873 

1872. .  *  Chables  Sbnbiok 1872-1874 

1872..  Gbobge  B.  HoYT 1872     ... 

1873..  Jambs  J.  Franklin 1873-1876 

1873. .  Jamks  H.  White 1873-1876 

1873. .  *  John  V.  Lansing 1873-1874 

1874.  Samuel  Templeton 1874-1883 

1874. .  Joseph  P.  Morrow 1874-1877 

1874..  JohnKautz 1874-1877 

1875 . .  Daniel  V.  O'Leary  " 1875-1877 

1875. .  Peter  J.  Flinn 1875  .... 

1875..  *  Isaac  Edwards  « 1875-1879 

1876 . .  Timothy  D.  Keleher 1876-1879 

1876. .  *  James  Morris 1876-1879 

1876. .  William  Morgan 1876-1882 

1877. .  Daniel  Casey 1877-1878 

1877. .  Henry  W.  Lipman 1877  .... 

1877. .  *  Charles  A.  Robertson** 1877-1880 

1878. .  John  H.  Lynch  " 1878-1883 

1879. .  John  A,  McCall 1879  .... 

1879..  LinzeeT.  Morrill" 1879-1881 

1879. .  Andrew  S.  Draper 1879-1881 

♦  Deceased.  "  Resigned  February  91,  1877. 

'  Resigned  April  16.  1872.  "  Died  in  office  March  36.  1879. 

■  Resigned  July  6, 1871.  "  Died  in  office  April  1,  1880. 

•  Died  in  office  September  12,  1871.      "  Resigned  July  16,  1888. 

"  Appointed  by  the  Mayor.  »  Resigned  September  18,  1881. 


BoABD  OF  Public  Ikstruotioit. 


IfiS 


Wh«B 

chosen.  Ttrmofneirlca 

1880. .  Douw  H.  Fonda 1880 

1880. .  Hbbhan  Bendell 1880 

1881 . .  Alden  Chester 1881 

1881 . .  Chables  E.  Jones 1881 

1881 . .  Jambs  M.  Ruso 1881 

1882. .  Henbt  T.  Sanfobd 1882 

1883. .  Robert  D.  Williams 1883 

1883. .  Edward  J.  Graham 1883 
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Faculty  of  the  High  School. 


■♦♦•- 


JOHN  E.  BRADLEY,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 

CHARLES  A.  HORNE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

OSCAR  D.  ROBINSON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Oreetc 

AUSTIN  SANFORD,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History. 

RICHARD  PRESCOTT,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

LEO  H.  ALTMAYER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Gierman  Language  and  Literature. 

WILLIS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

THEODORE  C.  HAILES, 

Drawing  Master. 

WILLIAM  D.  GOEWEY, 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Elocution. 

MARY  MORGAN, 

Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

REBECCA  L  HINDMAN, 

English  Branches. 
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ANNA  J.  SHANKS, 
English  Branches  and  French. 

HELEN  A.  COCHRANE, 

En^ish  Branches  and  Latin. 

MARY  I.  DAVIS, 

English  Branches. 

ELLEN  SULLIVAN, 

English  Branches. 

AGNES  R.  DAVISON, 

English  Branches. 

MARY  P.  RU8S, 

English  Branches. 

IDA  E.  WINNE, 

English  Branches. 

ANNA  P.  HALPEN, 

English  Branches. 
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SALARIES. 


-♦♦^ 


Principal $3,200  00 

Professors  of  Mathematics  aud  Latin  and  Greek, 

each 2,160  00 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History 1  j620  00 

Processor  of  Natural  Science 1  }200  00 

Professor  of  German 760  00. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  —  five  months'  service..  400  00 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Elocution 1 ,200  00 

Teacher  of  Latin  —  lady 650  00 

Teacher  of  French  —  lady 667  50 

Teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  Elecution  — lady 855  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches  —  one  lady  at. . . .  760  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches  —  one  lady  at 665  00 

Teacher  of  Englisli  Branches —  two  ladies  at. . .  650  00 

Teacher  of  English  Branches  —  tour  ladies  at..  500  00 
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LIST 


OF 


Principals  and  Teachers  in  the  Various 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 


-^♦^ 


Primary  School  No.  1. 
Julia  M.  Janes, Principal. 


assistants: 

Carrie  R.  Clinrchill, 
A,  A.  Vance, 


Elizabeth  Murphy, 
Emma  Doctor. 


Grammar  School  No.  2. 
Lewis  H.  Rockwell,       -        .        -        -        -         Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Frances  Gilborne, 
Martha  W.  Wilson, 
Freddy  Mai  lory, 
Martha  A.  Pultz, 


Carrie  God  ley, 
Emtua  M.  Godfrey, 
Mary  A.  Burke. 


Primary  School  No.  3. 
Eleanor  F.  Dickson, Principal. 

ASSISTANT  : 

Isabella  Holmes. 


ido 
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Grammar  School  No.  6. 


John  A.  Howb, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Martha  McFarland, 
Caroline  Ostrander, 
Sophia  J.  Sprague, 
Anna  E.  Law, 
Mary  A.  Murray, 


Harriet  E.  Prentice, 
Ella  J.  Orahain, 
Winnifred  G.  Behan, 
Emma  Duffy, 
Anna  K.  Staats. 


Grammar  School  No.  6. 


Almon  Holland, 


Principal. 


assistants  : 


Ida  A.  Green, 
Lizzie  L.  Cole, 
Eliz.  Smith, 
Frances  M.  Benjamin, 
Ella  F.  Moran, 
Addie  A.  Stoneman, 
Fannie  M.  Brainard, 


Clara  C.  McMillan, 
Anna  E.  Boom, 
Gertrude  Gordon, 
Jennie  F.  Cnllen, 
Maggie  E.  Graham, 
Lilian  J.  Flinn. 


Grammar  School  No.  7. 


E.  A.  COBBIN, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Margaret  A.  Hevenor, 
Julia  E.  Ryan, 
Isabella  T.  Henry, 


Ida  G.  Russ, 
Fannie  Sheridan. 


Grammar  School  No.  8. 
John  E.  Shbbwood,         .        -        -        . 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Ida  W.  Johnson, 
Sarah  E.  Bartley, 
Georgia  Mosher, 
Kate  E.  Allen, 


M.  McC.  Hammeck, 
Louisa  Crounse, 
Bertha  Labishiner, 
Maggie  T.  Nolan« 
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Primary  School  No.  9. 


Jehnib  Simpson, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Ellen  E.  Deevey, 
Lizzie  McGraw, 


Theresa  F.  Smith, 


Grammar  School  No.  10, 
Oeorgb  H.  Benjamin,    .... 


Principal, 


ASSISTANTS : 


Mary  E.  Howard, 
Bella  McAllister, 
Rosa  Ulshoefer, 


Augusta  Kennedy, 
Sarah  J.  Giguerre, 
Maggie  E.  Hayes. 


Grammar  School  No.  11. 
JosiAH  H.  Gilbert,  .... 


Principal. 


assistants  : 


Ella  Burnap, 
Kate  A.  Lord, 
Frances  Westover, 
Ida  C.  Burnap, 
Mary  U.  Sexton, 
Mary  E.  Gray, 
Hattie  A.  Smith, 


Margaret  Morris, 
Mary  Hussey, 
Nellie  Combs, 
Julia  A.  Gilbert, 
Charlotte  Westover, 
Phoebe  Bell. 


Grammar  School  No.  12, 


Eli  E.  Packer, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS 


Sarah  A.  Morehead, 
Louise  M.  Burdick, 
Ella  A.  Rcardon, 
Sarah  Gibson, 
Louisa  House, 
Laura  Richards, 
Sarah  F.  Horan, 
Hattie  Butler, 

11 


Mary  L.  Richman, 
Emma  Ward, 
Sophia  Dauphin, 
Kit  tie  Kin  near, 
Nellie  Crounse, 
Anna  V.  White, 
Sophia  J.  Klugman, 
Kate  A.  Cullen. 
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Grammar  School  No,  IS. 


P.  H.  MoQuADB, 


Principal, 


ASeiSTANTS  : 


Leonora  Farnham, 
Etta  Marvin, 
Lucy  A.  Stantial, 
Annie  E.  Lyons, 
Catherine  Marphy, 


Ida  A.  Carroll, 
Kate  A.  Smith, 
Magf^ie  G.  Gay  nor, 
Carrie  E..  Smith, 
Sarah  J.  Imrie. 


Grammar  School  No.  14. 
Jambs  L.  Bothwbll,        .... 


Principal, 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Eva  H.  Kennedy, 
Mary  A.  Richards, 
Julia  M.  Simpson, 
Anne  E.  Caine, 
Jennie  Bell, 
Jane  A.  Williams, 
Kate  Hans, 
Mary  A.  Horton, 
Gertrude  Hamburger, 


H.  S.  Hey  wood, 
Lilian  Sangmaster, 
Ada  Viele, 
Bertha  Fisher, 
Rose  Livingston, 
Libbie  Gass, 
Mary  F.  Wendrem, 
Elizabeth  Henderson, 
Ella  Wilson. 


Grammar  School  No,  IS. 


Levi  Cass, 


Principal. 


assistants  : 


Helen  J.  Bartley, 
Mary  McDonald, 
Kate  C.  Quinn, 
Margaretta  J.  Courtney, 
Mary  F.  McDeruiott, 
Elizabeth  H.  Buss, 
Mary  G.  Smith, 
Margaret  E.  Gorman, 
Jessie  B.  Cochrane, 


Lottie  A.  McDermot, 
Ella  F.  Brice, 
Kate  Crura mey, 
Marie  A.  Hydemau, 
Maggie  Barry, 
Margaret  J.  Graham, 
Margaret  McCloskey, 
Margaret  Lamb, 
Elizabeth  L.  Graham. 
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Grammar  School  No.  17, 


Mabtha  Winnb, 


Principal* 


AB8I8TANT8  : 


Ellen  Fealey, 
Lydia  C.  Burnap, 
Elenora  Wark, 
Kate  Dngan, 


Ella  Maddock, 
Lizzie  A.  Guardinier, 
Anna  F.  CaBsidy, 
Jane  Hanauer. 


Eats  MoAulet, 


Primary  School  No,  18. 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 

Lonisa  Ganaday,  |        Louisa  Van  Zandt. 


Primary  School  No.  19. 

MABf  A.  SiBffPSON, 


Principal 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Eleanor  Snyder, 
Lizzie  Campbell, 


Eate  P.  Beers. 


Grammar  School  No.  20. 


Thos.  S.  O'Bbibn, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  .* 


Bridget  Dempsey, 
Mary  Coyle, 
Eate  Griffin, 
Annie  L.  Corbett, 


Anna  Mitchell, 
Rose  Dempsey, 
Jennie  Ring, 
Margaret  M.  Fogarty. 


Grammar  School  No.  21. 
A.  F.  Ondbbdonk, 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Christina  Fergason, 
Julia  W.  Crannell, 
Lizzie  Erwin, 
Helen  Case, 
Jennie  E.  McLean, 
Maggie  A.  Brown, 
Agnes  S.  Gavey, 


Mary  F.  Wylie, 
Anna  Thompson, 
Agnes  J.  Eelly, 
Cora  Briggs, 
Mary  F.  Walker, 
Julia  R.  Ward. 
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Primary  School  No.  22. 


Jennhl  a.  Utteb, 


Principal. 


ABBI8TANT8  : 


Maggie  Roche, 
Bosetta  Hartnett, 
Kate  Kennedy, 
Rachel  Jones, 


Anna  D.  Smith, 
Lucy  J.  Miles, 
Mattie  Pattison, 
Florence  P.  Morton, 


Primary  School  No.  23. 


Lizzie  McCarthy, 


Pf'incipal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Angehne  E.  Miller, 
Mary  Zeitler, 
Alice  E.  Geary, 


Margaret  Lanahan, 
Mary  F.  Mattimore. 


Primary  School  No.  24. 
EuBErrA  Crannell,         .... 


Principal. 


ASSISTANTS  : 


Anna  P.  Erwin, 
Julia  Cordell, 
Sarah  A.  Carey, 
Snsie  M.  Mangan, 
Kate  M.  Doudle, 
Mary  L.  McGinn, 


Anna  Reese, 
Ida  J.  Bnllis, 
Maggie  Healey, 
Harriet  Myers, 
Sara  T.  Burt, 
Ellen  M.  Hayes, 


Primary  School  No.  26. 
Mary  L.  Hotalino,         .... 


PrincijHil. 


ASSISTANTS  .' 


Ardella  Bogardus, 
Edna  D.  Wetsell, 


Mary  Geoghegan, 
Anna  G.  Murphy. 


Drawing  Master, 
Theodore  C.  Hailbs. 
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SALARI  ES. 


■♦♦«- 


Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  6,  11,  12, 13,  14,  15  and 

21  (men) $1,  800  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  2,  5,  8  and  10  (men). .  1 ,600  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  7  and  20  (men). ...    .  1j500  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  22  and  24  (ladies)   ...  800  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  17,  23  and  25  (ladies). .  700  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  1, 9  and  19  (ladies) 675  00 

Principals  of  Schools  Nos.  3  and  18  (ladies)   ...  600  00 

Drawing  Master 1,200  00 

Principals'   assistants  and  teachers  of  ninth  year 

class 600  00 

Principal  teachers  in  departments  and  teachers  of 
seventh  and  eight  year  class  (after  four  years' 

service 550  00 

Assistant  teachers,  first  year 350  00 

Assistant  teachers,  second  year 400  00 

Assistant  teachers,  third  year 450  00 

Assistant  teachers,  fourth  year  and  thereafter 500  00 


v. 


,;1JN   17   i93t 


